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WORTH OF THE PRESENT. 

In the record of his Journey to the Western Isles, 
Samuel Johnson, among other reflections made on 
landing at Iona, gives us the following characteristic 
sentence : — * Whatever withdraws us from the power oj| 
our senses, whatever makes- the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.’ In various shapes, and 
under different turns of phraseology, we may meet with 
a similar cast of thought in almost all the professedly- 
rLflective writings of* the eighteenth century. There is 
a constant proneness to undervalue the passing day, 
and to consider time as interesting and significant only 
in its past and future relations. Such a tendency is 
doubtless inherent in human nature, and has an appro- 
pi inte function to fulfil in the general economy of 
tilings. In the contemplation of the past resides one of 
the purest and most affecting kinds of poetry, while the 
looking forward to the future is connected with aspira- 
tions in which there is much to purify and refine. It 
13, however, more than questionable if the present 
<diould be held as so devoid of these ennobling charac- 
teristics as to require to be degraded below either past 
01 future time. 

If Johnson’s aphorism were true, the fond musings of 
the poet over the romantic barbarisms of early ages, , 
the iircpossessions of foolish politicians in favour of 
\\hRt tliey call the wisdom of our ancestors, the dreams 
of the castle-builder, and the arguments of the procras- 
tin.itor, would all be supreme rationality. All efforts 
to give a just economy to the passing hour, and to 
secure the means of ministering to our daily enjoyments 
and necessities, would %ant the respectability which 
common sense attaches 1 them. Seen in this light, we 
readily detect the fallacy of the saying — that is to say, 
its over-statement of the truth. It were well to ascer- 
tain, if possible, ho^ Johnson, who was not a man to 
wtite anything which he did not believe to be true, 
should have been led into uttering so fiimsy a sophism. 
No error, it*lias been said, can be properly rofhted, 
unless we placo ourselves in the position of the erring 
party, and from thence perceive how, and under what 
conditions, his mistake originated. Now Johnson, 
though a man of commanding intellect, and in other 
respects sufficiently capable of thinking soundly, was 
, nevertheless, like every othei^ writer, necessarily and 
unconscioutly influenced by the temper of the tio^s in 
which he lived, and accordingly his views naturally 
partook of "the current tendencies of thought Tho age 
he lived in was remarkable for nothing more than for 
Its w%n of 4'aith in man. It did not recognise noble- 
*ness as an inherent quality of the soul, whicb^ 
evcV opportunity for action^ might reveal Itself be- 
neficent facts or exalted effbrts, conformidl}% 


general laws of life, and thus announoo the relations of 
human purpose with the universal alme of principles i 
but it sought to deduce its conos^^ns of duty* firom 
the casual and accidental phas^of external ^os- 
perity, and reckoned only that virtuous wfaidi could 
I ^exhibit the signs of a material success. Thus men 
were temporarily deprived of those everlasting sanc- 
tions which once made heroism and a severe virtue pos- 
sible, and surrounded life with awful and beautiful obli- 
gations. With this degradation of the scope and ends 
of existence, all existence assumed an aspect of mean- 
ness and triviality, ahd to the eyes of a wise man natu- 
rally looked contemptible. Life, as men lived, had only 
a paltry and ephemeral significance, and afibrded no pos- 
sibilities of activity answerable to the aspirations of the 
gifted and earnest minds which in all ages appear among 
mankind. Only in * the past, the distant, and the 
future,* could these contemplate the realisation of their 
soul’s exalted dream. It Aad been realised in the olden 
primitive days, when men felt themselves related by an 
unspeakable mystic wonder with invisible realitiea; it 
would be realised again, when men should have learned 
science in love, and, through new stages of inquiry, 
recovered the simplicity of spirit which a presumptuous 
scepticism had obliterated : but it was not capable of 
being realised lie?^e and ?iow, because of the inevitable 
baseness of the present time, and of the littleness of 
the pursuits of existing men. Hence the past and the 
future would be invested with a sacredness which the 
present did not reveal, and the dignity of human na- 
' ture would seem standing in abeyance. To a stern 
reflective moralist, looking with a profound pity on 
the low and trivial concerns wherein men for the most 
part seemed engaged, and finding iii his own heart 
some prophecy of better things, it might naturally 
enough seem wise to escape, if possible, from the bon- 
dage of ^prevailing customs, and to assert the freer 
dignity of man by a habitual commemoration of his 
nobler achievements in former times, or in contempla- 
tions of the unborn grandeur of his fate, which the 
future might be expected to make manifest. Thus 
the intrinsic purport of Johnson's sa)pijDg might per- 
haps, to Ills own mind, be even this Let not life 
consumed and wasted utterly in atfeh, ppov ^joyments 
as the passing day affbrds you, but Imow wt man’s 
powers and responaibilities are Uuked with tne infinity 
of things— that of old mqa made iMr Uves sublime, 
and that the promise of fiitorii^ is nothing less than 
a continual advancement. Fonder writ the record of 
the lieroio energies which worked so successfully in 
the past, and admire this boundless realm of possibility 
which stretches yet before you onwards to tlie utmost 
boundaries of time ; and the capacities and desires of 
your souls shall be thereby quickf^ned and expanded, and 
you shall be elevated in the rank df * thinking beings.* 


TFhether JbhnsoiwaAware of thii {nean- whole creatioQ is wtongcd by sn^.basenesB or craven 

ing of his ^rds, ^ had no apprehen^tol^ that they fear, aad that it is blessed and beneHtea ,to the like 
oouldfba 1io interpreted, is of little moment to tl^ extend by' ev^v strokb of rectitude, by every breath of 

» I|IB nt^.ia baud. It is enough that this, or some- love, thby would deem their activity of Some account, 
it,‘ was probably the latent sense which and. e^ga^ the transient common moments as conse- 
he -eteu^ad, to considered) the words crated ume. He who cannot, with a proud reliance on 

ameasure of obvious, though not very striking its sufficiency, accept the duty which the day brings to 
trhlii; which, however, being once perceived and ad- iiim, and tlirow some grace of truthfulness over the 


^^Chiited, we can the more readily understand the actual 
deficiencies of the writer's insight. It is a. clear case 
limitaticn. It. is true enough, as he apparently 
f wished to say, that when men are immersed in purely 
fHvolous pursuits, their minds may be enlightened and 
entertained by the act of bringing imaginatively before 
them the high accomplishments of earlier and better 
eraf^ or by prefiguring to themselves the ulterior develop- 
ments of an advanced system pf society; but it shows a 
very imperfect appreciation of tjb.Q capabilities and needs 
of man to eject the present from our thoughts by a too 
habitual and exclosive veneration for the past and 
future, since over the first of these we can have no pos- 
sible control, and can influence the other only by what 
we now actually perform. 

A juster view of life would lead us to recognise the 
present as the sole possession of time with which we 
are practically and specially concerned. * Work while 
it is called to-day* is one of the wisest of all possible 
injunctions. The past -ought doubtless to be contem- 
plated for the significant experiences it will yield us: I 
the historical glories and catastrophes of the olden | 
time, with whatsoever interest and warning they may 
have, need to be effectually studied by the living, 
inasmuch as they afford instructions for their own life- 
voyage of discovery. The future, too, which for ever 
looms brilliantly, if often delusively, before us, has 
a perennial and inevitable charm for the imagination ; 
and. as a land of perpetual promise, is linked inti- 
mately with our sympathies and hopes. TJie past and 
future have a historical and prophetic connection with 
the present, and therefore can never be severed from 
the regards and considerations of men. But the pre- 
sent alone is the available field and workshop of our 
actual performances. The hour that now is, is the cle- 
ment w^herein we are ordained to live, and out of it we 
have to unfold the possibilities of our destination. It is 
the point which visibly connects us with the boundless 
contingencies of universal being. We build our fate out 
of the rough materials which every day hurls confusedly 
around us. Prom a rude unshapen mass of capability, 
it is our appointed task to rear the temple of a manful 
and worthy life. Time, thoughtfully considered, is as 
earnest and awful as eternity. It is indeed eternity in 
the vesture of an hour— a visible revelation of the infinite 
continuity, disclosed to us under finite limitations; a di- 
vergent ray of duration, under an aspect of mortal cir- 
cumstance. Not lightly should a man esteem this fleeting 
phenomenon called to-day. Under the lowest conside- 
ration, it is the outcome of all preceding generations; 
and with its chequered sunshine and gloom it is ours 
even now to work in with faithfulness and courage. 
Gird well thy heart with integrity and strong endeavour, 
and put the stamp of an everlasting emphasis upon 
whatsoever du^ thou canst find to do; for every act 
and ofibrt of a man is charged with an abiding force 
' whose vitaUfy is never quenched, but visibly or imper- 
ceptibly citPOUtes for evermore. 

It is bnl^.hy a constant faith in the sacredness of the 
present that, lifis issa bo effectually ennobled. Let us 
understand of the living time, 

and learn to sefitenii^ bur lives by large and universal 
aims, that shall embody sublime suggestions which 
the future prefigures to our belief, in noble and com- 
manding deeds and institutions, such as may be left, 
without apology or regret, to take their place hereafter 
among the memorials of the past. If men would take 
ii^e earnestly, it would never appear mean. Could they 
sincerely believe themselves accountable to the universe 
for the fit employment of their powers, and that Uie 


meanest occupation he may have, will never be quali- 
fied to perform successfully any greater or more honour- 
able work. And never to 4 iny man shall time, under 
any of its remoter aspects, disclose its truly grand and 
complete significance, unless a sense of its present signi- 
ficance has been in him already consciously developed. 
Wliocver would faithfully fulfil the measure of liis des- 
tiny, let him dwell in the hour that now is, in the ear- 
nest experience of every day. Here let him cherish 
lofty and noble thoughts, and dare to perform great and 
magnanimous actions. If this hour suffice him not for 
all the purposes of manly and- earnest living, there is 
small likelihood that any other hour would suit him 
better. Postpone not thy life. Stand where thou art, 
and work manfully towards thy ends. So shall thy life 
bo profitable to thee ; so shall it be as a stream of wel- 
come tendency, bearing thee bravely onwards to serenor 
satisfactions — to quiet and sufficing joys. 

PADDY THE TINKER. 

A VERY few years since a poor family residing in the 
suburbs of Omagh in the county of Tyrone attracted 
much notice. The adventure which caused it found its 
way to the local journals ; and the details as repeated, 
though varying in some points, agreed in the main cir- 
cumstances of the story. A friend, who spent some 
time in the neighbourhood, favoured us with such par- 
ticulars as he could gather, and which probably com- 
prise the true version of the affair. 

The Callaghans — who are a large family — live in a 
cabin by the wayside at some distance from the town. 
People wondered how so many found room within its 
narrow walls ; but they not only found room, but con- 
tent and cheerfulness. And those who passed the door 
often heard the sound of pleasant voices and merry 
laughter, chiming in with the clatter of tins and 
the tinker's hammer: for it was the tinkering trade 
which gave support and occupation to those within. 
Those who were too young to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the craft, could at least wipe the dust from 
the pots and pans, and make them look bright and 
clean. The donkey, who drew these precious articles 
to distant parts of the neighbourhood and to country 
fairs, was an object of respect and love the wliole 
family. His lodgings wore in the far corner of the 
cabin — which was portioned off by fi, ledge of wood — 
where ho was duly cared for by the elders of the 
family, and fondly caressed by the youngsters. As 
he passed along on the winding road of a fine sunny 
morning, tlie glittering of l^e tins might bo seen as 
they flashed through the green hedges. Sometimes 
bis master walked by the side of the little cart, encou- 
raging the patient beast with familiar words. When 
a shavl for herself, a cap for Micky or Jack, or any 
article of dress for some member of the family, was to 
be got in exchange for a kotUo or a saucepan, Mrs 
Callaghan took her husband*!' place : nor did she ever 
forget in her mercantile transactions to secure some 
tobacco for her goodman. Paddy, their first-born, and 
bis mother’s special darling, was sometimes deputed to ^ 
attend the ihirs ; and Mrs Callaghan declared that he 
made larger sales and better bargains than she of his 
father could, Jt was no wonder that !Paddy got cus- 
tomers ; for he was, as all the neighbours allowed, * a 
likely loyt and had a pleasant word for every o^ and 
.80^ much fUn, tliat he’d make a cal bfHngh* Xndeeafrolic 

for ^ his copies o^some of his father's 



clufi» d^ceuvrea were So exact that It vap to dip*) 

tioguish them from the orlginalp. i^wde toot |||^pd|K 
posed that a person po endop^ and bf inch ammi^o- 
, pensities, should not join in amuiemeots at 
* It must be confessed that he, lUce many dttel^ |^d 
men, left many of hip works undniahed, so diten was 
lie tempted beyond the domestic circle^ He was a guest j 
at all the dances and the weddings In the neighbour - 1 
hood ; and there was not a girl of the party who did | 
not wish to have Padd^ for her partner ; for if hp was | 
merry at other times, he vras ahnost out of his wits | 
with spirits when dancing a jig. 

It was one morning after he liad returned from | 
one of those merry meetings that Paddy called his 
mother aside, and told her that he had ofl^red him- 
self to Nancy Maguire, and been accepted. It was 
in a thoughtless moment that poor Paddy had prof- 
fered his heart and lupid; but it must be confessed 
that his thoughtless moments were neither few nor 
for between; seeing that they generally continued from 
the time he opened his eyes in the morning till he 
closed them at night. The news was anything but 
pleasant to his mother, particularly as she found that 
Paddy was to leave lier^ and set up for himself in 
Maguire’s cabin ; which was to be given up, rent free, 
to him and Nancy, by her fother, who meant to settle 
a few miles farther on. Oonsidcring Paddy’s great 
talents, and his high reputation for tinkering, Mrs 
Callaghan looked on the whole affair as a take-in on 
the part of the Maguires. She thought, too, that the 
girl might go gadding about *, but, after all, that would 
have made her the fitter for a tinker’s wife. Paddy 
onlv knew that she was pretty, and could dance a jig 
right well; and he hoped all the rest. He left his home 
with a sigh ; for though it was but a mud cabin, he 
loved it dearly. His father resolved that he should 
have an equivalent for the cabin ; so bestowed on him 
a supply of sheet-iron, and the necessary tools for work- 
ing at his business. He was soon settled in his new 
abode with Ins pretty little wife, and it was not his 
f luU if they were not always good-humoured and gay. 
Some folks, however, said that Nancy was better tem- 
pered at a edding or a danse than she was at home ; 
and others went so far as to say that she never gave 
Paddy an easy minute, but that she vxu ever ed him, 
Nancy’s friends told a different story; and said that if 
tho girl thwarted and snubbed him, it was all oUt of 
good-nature, and for Ills good. Constant dropping, they 
say, wears the smoothest stone, and hoi^ever it was, 
poor Paddy lost all his fine spirits ; and his eyes, that 
used to be for ever dancing in his head, looked dull and 
heavy; and instead of the hop^ skip, und jump which 
had distinguished his gait, he now moved listlessly on, 
as if it was aU one to him where he wont. It was said 
that ho had on two or three occasions threatened to 
gm away for good; but Nancy, let matters have been 
how they might, would have been sorry if he had parted 
in anger. 

* \f%at is come ovet our Paddy ?’ Mrs Callaghan said 
to Ills fother. * He's )^0t the Suoie boy ho was— the half 
of him alnt ^n it— and his cheeks, that were like the 
reddest roses I ever seeUi have no more colour in them 
than the driveUip’ si^Qiim; opd no jokes and laughs 
auy more. I’m afraid Of fey lifo that Nancy has a con- 
trary temper; and he Is feie that neveMf^ come across 
since the day he was horn— one that waS^ised to have 
his own way iu anything he’d take into his head, from 
the first moment that he could use his little fists* and 
came to hia natural speech.* 

* May be, ^replied her husband, * his sheet-iron is out ; 
but that needn’t trouble the boy, for I’ll share what I 
have With hhn.’ 

One day, as Mrs Callaghan was sitting on the low ^ 




to bid 

toolfeo 

out tw ca _ 

In fea. So think it Better. € 
oDstjf and so Hited 
up for reemitS) afifi Pm eome 
yees all, motheif darliiit^--m ^ 

His poor motiter burst Ihto 
Paddy^ Syes, which had bm'' hi 



One day, as Mrs ^allaghan was sitting on the low 
stool iy the fire, aim the bellows w^h wh^jihe had 
been blowing it lyWon her Faddy Ofid 

passed t by tho children, whowm standit^lhotet^ 
door, without speaking. He went over termfimyllm 
drew the other stool, and si^t down by 


joined their iotreaties to Jfoeir aaotltara that wh would 
not leave them. But Faddy tould not go fMip of hit 
engagement, and go be must. - It waa a aCmwIw mV 
ing to them" afi. He never bad heed longire from nmfiA 
than for a few da^ whfei he haflpeaeif "tO go with h 
cargo of tins to a place ten distent to dijhnit ^fhjlt return 
on the same day. On these ocMipna h» #ai always 
missed, and his return eagerly watdfiMl foOwy the whole 
family : the children wofed be up and away wt the first 
dawn of day to look for him from the phiuf which com- 
manded the most extensive view of the road. There 
would they remain, straining their eyes, till the donkey- 
car, with Faddy by its side, came in sight; then, with 
shouts, they would bound on to meet him. And now 
he was to go beyond the seas— perhaps to foreign partS|" 
and might stay away for years upon years ; and if he 
did come back, he might find the green grass growing 
over those who would have been the feost delisted In 
give him the Cead mille fatUa, It was thus the poor 
mother thought ; but all couldn’t keep him. He shared 
his bounty with his parents; but the money looked 
hateful iu the eyes of his mother. A few days, and lie 
was away with the party with whom he had enlisted. 
None grieved more after him than his wife ; for she 
blamed herself, and thought tiiat he would not have left 
her if she had not been too crosS. She feared to call 
on his people, for she felt that they were angry^ with 
her; and so left the neighbourhood without seeing 
them, and went to stay with her father. The cabin in 
which she and Paddy liad lived was soon inhabited by 
other inmates. Paddy’s mother fretted sorely after 
him — and she was for ever talking of him. She never 
wearied of telling of all the arch ways and *ckte ^marks 
of his boyish days. The neighbours heard tlie Stories 
so often, that they had them by heart. Every one ob- 
served, from this time, what a lavourite little Jack was 
with his mother ; he was like what Paddy had been at 
his age, and he was always by lier side. 

Faddy liked a soldier’s life at first, when It was new 
to him; but its monotony after a time tired him. He 
felt as if one sight of the green fields, and the little 
mountain rill at home, would do him good. The very 
cabin, humble os it was, seemed to his fancy, in the 
distance, a very paradise. Vague longings to return, 
it is said, at length formed themselves into regular 

E lans; and id the third year of his service, we have 
eard, he did actually desm 
It would lead us into too great length were we to 
detail all that he suffered in his vain endeavours to 
reach home ; all the harassing expedients to which he 
was driven to elude the poUoe, tfno were on the look- 
out for deserters, and who, he had often reasem to thinks 
were on bis track; the days of Coneeijmfell, and the ' 
nights of watching; or, if slumber ofeM tbl^oubled 
dreams, in which grim-'^aged fownlh dhim- 

muors were sure to present tefenmpNf most ap- 
pidling attitudes. To escape mfejUiPfere state he ' 
mtreated the aid of an unme, in wpnaiiae In Clogher 
he had sought reftige. His ttMS ap^M to the Roman 
Catholic bisbw, who, through the Instnifeteltelity of an 
officer very high in tile army— to whom he had once ren- 
dered an essential servioe-Miffected idl that was required, 
and Faddy was extricated from his perilous situation, 
on condition of his immediately returning to qi^tefe. 
A^ved there, he must have thought himself for* 
lunate in being let off with a good scolding, and a few V 
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days' retihmi^ in the black hole. To db'li 
ttftet his probation he showed' himself grab 


lenity he had experienced ; and by the' strictest atten- hiids, 


L justice, tiitiir gaisiAi admSttilnce to the ward : he was ill in- 
il%>rthe deei{9""lild th^ bitterly when looked at 


eyes directed towards the door; and, 


iion to his duty, proved how anxions he was to reinstate after a motnentj he hid his face in the hedclotkes. 


hihiSi^ in the good opinion of his officers. After serr- exdaiming, * Why didn^t xny mother come to see me?’ 
ing for another year, lie got his discharge ; and now His Ihtber and Feggy caressed him, and wept over 
lie mi^t'go home with an easy cmiScience, and free him; but still he would interrupt their fond words 
from m anxiety. He took a kind farewell of the com- with, ^ Why didn't my mother come to see me ? ’ These 
rades whom he had before left with so little ceremony, were the last words they heard him speak, as they left 
His excitement and hurry to reach home were very the ward at the hour prescribed for visitors to take their 
great: he took passage in the first vessel which he leave. They were at the door at daybreak the next 
found bound for Ireland. Unfortunately, she was not morning, when they loarned, what they most dreaded 
sea-worthy, and he narrowly escaped being wrecked, to hear, that poor Paddy hod died at twelve o’clock 
They found much difficulty in reaching the port ; and the night before. From the nature of the complaint — 
poor Faddy was so worn out by his exertions in as- w'hich made every precaution for the prevention of the 
sisting at the pumps, that a little rest would have spread of infection necessary-^but a few hours had been 
been necessary ; but the moment ho pot his foot upon allowed to pass till the remaini were consigned to a 
his native soil his heart got up, and slinging his worldly coffin. The grief of the father and: the giii affected those 
goods, which were tied up in a blue and white handker- wlio witnessed it ; and the earnest request, that they 
cliief, on his stick, which he rested on his shoulder in might be allowed to take poor Faddy's remains home 
musket-fashion, he set out in double-quick time, singing to his own burying-place, was comtdied with ; and the 
and whistling snatches of merry songs for the first two coffin was placed in the donkey-car. Bitter were the 
or three miles, and thinking of the joy with which he tears which Callaghan shed as he adjusted it, and 
would be greeted on his unexpected arrival, especially covered it with straw, that it might not shock the eyes 
by bis poor mother. But his limbs grew weary, and of the poor woman at home, till the sad news was 
his hands and feet burned with heat ; his head ached ; broken to her. 

and he was tormented with parching thirst. He put In the meantime she had cleaned up the cabin, 
up on his way for the night at a little shebeen shop (so and put everything in order. She made the bed as 
are the humble houses of entertainment designated) ; comfortable as she could for her darling, having fixed 
but he could partake of none of the good cheer spread on the snuggest comer for his resting-place; ‘for 
before him ‘, the smoking dish of potatoes, and the wake and weary my poor child will be,’ she said, as 
tempting rashers of bacon and fried eggs, utterly failing she made all her little arrangements. Slic Iiad made 
In provoking his appetite. ITie bed to which he retired some purchases for the jubilee which she was deter- 
was no resting-place to him, for he ruse from it in the mined to have to welcome him. The tea and sugar, 
morning guiltless of a slumber. The people of the and the bre.ad and butter, were all ready on the shelf 
house saw that he was ill ; but he said the atr would do for a refreshing repast. Tho sound of every distant 
him good. So lie paid his reckoning for the dinner which car, and the bark of every dog, brought her to tlie 
he had not tasted, and for the bed in which he had not cabin door. At length, nearly at nightfall, slie caught 
slept, and pursued his way. He was indeed ill ; and how a glimpse of a car and persons walking by its side. She 


he ever reached his uncle’s house was wonderful. 


called to the children within to blow up the fire, and to 


The pleasure which his relations felt at seeing him make a good blaze. She soon ascertained that the 
come back his Own master, was subdued when they travellers were her own people; but Faddy was not 
saw how weak and ill he appeared. They, however, with them. She tried to comfort herself for tho disap- 
gave him a hearty welcome : he sat shivering and pointment which she felt by saying, * It was better not 
cowering over the fire, complaining of the cold, though to bring the dear creature so far, till he gathers a little 
his face was fiushed, and his hand was burning. He strength; and the night-air, sure enough, might give 
lay upon the bed ; but sleep would not come : the head- him could. But it wont be long till he comes to ; for 
ache and thirst increased. His uncle and aunt whis- sickuess never lay heavy upon him.* When they 
pered that it was the sickness which he had (the term reached tho door, she perceived by the face of her hus- 
always used to express fever). They imparted their band that something was amiss; and when she looked 
fears to him in the morning ; spoke of their dread of at Feggy, she saw that her eyes were red, as if she had 
infection, and proposed his removal to the hospital of been crying. She feared to ask what was the matter : 
the workhouse. Faddy acquiesced in the propriety of but the sad tale was soon told ; and the coffin was laid 
the measure ; and he was accordingly brought there, upon a table, and the poor mother knelt by It, wringing 
and instantly put to bed, which, from the crowded state her hands, and calling Faddy by the fobdest epithets ; 
of the establishment, was shared with another fever and telling the poor lifeless clay how she loved him ; 
patient. The fever ran high, and bad symptoms came and asking why he had parted from her. Her husband 
oil. On the eighth day his case was pronounced to be tried to calm her ; but the words e# eomfort which he 
hopeless ; and at his earnest request a niessenger was spoke fell coldly on her ear, wad did liot reach her heart, 
sent to tell his parents that he was in Ologher— -ill, and Faddy, wild and thoughtless atf he had been, hi^alwav/ 
in hospital. What would have been such joyful news to been the joy of that heart It wae agony to think she 
his family, who had no expectation of his coming back, was never to see him again who had been Aie very light 
was embittered by the account of his illness ; but he of her eyes I She asked fo); aviy message he might 
^as young, and had always been strong and healthy ; have sent—for every word that he had spoken. They 
so they hoped he would soon be well, and among them repeated his last words, ' Wte Mn’t my mother come 


It was resolved that his father and his to see me?’ They cut her 


verv hearty and Burned 

favourite sister Peggy should go to see him, and bring as if they would for ever mar any nope of « peace ; for, 
him back oU t|K donkqy-car, if he could be removed while they spoke of hfo love, they hdd too platsik that 
with safety. The poor mother stayed at home^ to take he had felt her neglect. Oh tabw she accused herself 
nare of tiie calilh m of the children ; she stayed at the for having let anything on earth d0ls4n hereaway j^om 
door tifi jthe travoum^ere out of sight; she ofibred up him at such a jsime I ^ Why didmt tny mpthcr come 
an earnest prayer for Paddy’s recovery, and safe return to see me?’ seemed for ever to ring in her ears, 
with his father and sister. and vibrate through her very heart—* Why didn’t my 

The way seemed long to them, who burned with mother cOme to see me?’ ^ 

impatience to see him. At length they arrived at The tiMSlIif'w^e borne the to the quiet 

tbs house of tneir rations: the accounts of poor Fadd^ old about miles/ and #ere fol* 

were most disheartening; he was so much worse, that Ipa^ed by U^’lreat coiicourso of ^rsoUs^/yfor all tho 
his death was every moment expected/ Hia father ani m^boStemlied to pay the last mark Of respect to 


M 


one who had been borf) itnd 1;^ i&MK hud who 

I which were r^Duptal Mrith m 

friends, who M lhiger0d bwhd the eoi 

on the poor methev tji^vleare tl^ grav^, on wbte6 she he 


tli4 tn^n ie go 

wiiiL'ii were reoounvsor ii4iiioi9iy<F>$iMni.iae r IhrthmeAd eSW2«lite m incx«iu& 

friends, who had IhigeradyS^d the £maa 

on the poor mother t^vleare the gi*avo« on which she he would t)ad 

had thrown herself in wfld agonf . A few days more, iutnidad (h^^ounee a in- 

and she might be se^u about her usual occupations, matet. Sm wifhedsh^ 

The poor oam^t afford to indulge their grief; hut return, as ahU, did kuM how by a berson 
fctill, as they gO abouih their business, it lies heavy who appeped. deter miued to huvum ownitay. The 
at their heart ; and though they cannot sit apart children looked frwhtened, aUd stoou x&oi|huild^ ohsery- 
for hours and days, and let ^eir tears flow on witliout ing the intruder; ut^ Mazyit aumUMUlihllf UP her cou- 
restraint, yet they And time in all their active hurry rage, came from ammifl thsiUi and Went to ilm Obteure 

A.. r 1 JL 


for passionate bursts of agony. 

The poor mother might stilJi ( 
way with her cargo of tins to 


agony. , corner where he sat, that 'she might take an^J^urate 

It stiUi often be seen winding her survey of his features : when she gdt dose to lum, and 
tins to some neighbouring fair looked up in Ids fkce, she called out, ' hCammy, it^ our 


or market Many an object that she had been wont to own Faddy 1 * 

pass heedlessly by, tifld stories of other days that wrung The poor woman fushed over, took ope look, and 
her heart. As she passed the rich pasture-lands, and to the floor in a state of inseuilfaility; >^e children 
Iieard the tinkling of tlie sheep^bells, she remembered raised her ; but she bad not quite come iliQ!.|^elf when 
how often Faddy, who was ever at her side when a her husband entered: the children rUn^m him,' ex- 
child, would make her stop, that he might dance to claiming, ‘That’s our Faddy!’ as they pomid to tlic 
their merry chime. The very primroses, glinting out man, who went on smokiDg at the fire, 
on thogreen banks, seemed too beautiful and sweet, now Callaghan looked at the mao, and rfin in terror for 
that Paddy, who loved to gather them wlien a boy, protection behind the donkey. ‘ Don’t go nigh i^chBd^c 
was gone. The little birds, chirping and hopping gaily —it’s a speret: don’t go nigh it.’ Then turning, 
among the green branches, seemed, as it were, too happy the donkey, he inquired of him, ‘ Wasn’t it you tlM 
without him, who was wont to seek out their nests brought home our Paddy from Clogher hospital ? Wasp « 
and attend the young brood. She would sometimes it yourself that drew the cart with his coffin and hhn^ 
stop on her way and let the donkey feed by the road* self in it all the ways ? Hadn’t we a wake, though^he 
side, while she sat near the hedge to think of Faddy ; was shut in it? Didn’t we lay out every pinny we had 
and she would clasp her hands, and utter vehement cries, to buy canules, and pipes, and tobacco, and aS that wat 
and exclaim, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come to see me ? ’ right and requisite ? And didn’t aU the neighbours 
Strangers who went along thought she was some poor come? And hadn’t they a pleasant night? And didn't 
demented creature, and passed on to the other side they all go to the funeral? And didn’t we lave him ! 
The neighbours knew it was grief that ailed her, and with liis own people, that had been there for these hlh^- I 
pitied her the more because they thought that she dreds of years? And what is it, then, that can mak0 I 


was crazed. As she sat thus one day, slie might have his speret unaisy?’ 
lieard the step of one close by, if she had heeded any- Tiie donkey danii 


The donkey denied nothing that bis master asserted; 


thing. A trembling hand was laid upon her shoulder, and but was perhaps unable to answer the last query, as he 
m a tone, low almost as a whisper, Nancy — Faddy’s still remained silent 

Mifc — said, ‘Wont you turn round? Wont you give ‘Oh, Paddy, darlint!’ exclaimed Mrs Callaglnm, 
inu one kiss? ’ She did turn round, but it was to give * wliat is it disturbs you out of your grave? Is it more 
an angry look ; for she blamed lier for his having gone masses you want for the repose of your poor sowl ? 
a^^ ay. The poor girl said no more ; but gathering the Sure if it is, you liave only to spi^ the word ; and if 
end of the mother’s cloak in her hand, she kissed it every screed in the house was to go to the pawn-offlee, 
pabsiunatcly, and went on her way. After a moment, it shall be done.’ 

the unhappy woman thought she had been too harsh, Taking the pipe deliberately out of his mouth, the 
and she called after her ; but Nancy liad hurried oii, man or spirit rose, and came forward into the middle 
and was already far out of hearing: and this, too, of the room, and waving his hand, said, ' I m Faddy ! — 


weighed upon her heart ; and so mouths passed on. 


Faddy sure enough ; and though Fre made tny ways to 


One evening when she had returned late from market yees, it’s only to tell yces all my mind, and to go awOy 
slio sat down to reckon her gains. She was weary after for good and all : for I don’t feel mighty well plaised 
her long day’s journey j but she did not neglect to see with any of yees. Mother, you never came nigh me at 
that the poos dutnb Oiute was comfortable. He was in all, though you heard 1 was so bad in the hospital, and 
his own corner of the cabin, and the children were busy that the doctors had given me up. Why didn’t you come 
about him. The dusk of the evening had come on, and to see me ? Father, you and Peggy seen me dyin* in. my 
the blaze flrom the tarf^flre was not strong, so the cabin bid, and left me there, and never asked for a sight of 
wa,s jrather dark gkM>my. The latdi of tlie door me again. You wouldn’t hgve sarved a dog so. There 
waS( roljsed, and those e^in thought it was by the was I left ; and the comrade that was in tlie bid with 
goodman of the houses who was expected home about me died by my side that very night you seen me. He 
that hour ; fiut it Was a stranger who entered. He was put in his coffin, and his friends came next motnin’«. 
said nofihing, but wenkover to the fire, drew a stool, and and took him away. I suppose yees all thought I was 
sat down; and having tnken a pipe from his waistcoat dead, and ihrown out upmi some dtanghifi. and that 


, lit it, and a; 
iailagban oonc 


himself intently to smoke, you hfli fairly got shot of me fblp the rest of your 
that he meant to pass the daya But you see I’ve come back to pay mhid, 


night there, as it is very usual for wayfarers at nightfall and to say to yees ail tliat 1. erMye^en } 
to tam^lntb the cabins by the wayside to seek a night’s doors again after your unkina 1 

.lodging. The required hospitality is seldom refused, ex- yees my blessin’ ^ J 

cept in cases where there is siokpess within, or too many Paddy would have gone dung to 

in the family to admit of room for another. The latter him. Everything was aoonudMmwW expla<» 
being the ease in Callaghan’s cabin, his wife told the nation wbioh took place. Iw9^’s brought 

unbidden guest that she would, give him a night’s lodg- home the remains of ^e poor man wbU gia died, and 
ing and welcome i{ there were room ; but ad^d, as she who hod been supposed by the nurses to have been m 
pointea to the gwlp of children, that t}iey Km too son^ He had been wept over and waked by strang 
many, and advise^gte trav^tt to push to w ntfaet attended to the grave by those who had pmr seen I 
house, which was not fkr, ana where th^im wga wmff and laid With those with whom he hadjaever'^aii 
of room. As he made nUsreply, she conoradtd kindred or friendship. * 


tea your 
ht 1 late 


attended to the grave by those who h»d imet seen hh 
and laid With those with whom he hsidjaever'^aiml 
kindred or friendship. * 
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fad<fy hhi mother ^I'ere in enofi othei'l arms 
crying for joy^ His father was hy his side, and the 
wldren gathered round him, langning and crying by 
Aa hour had scarcely passed, when Nancy, 
wito bad mu on her way home with some purchases 
for her iatto and mother, heard the strange report, 
and rushed mto the oahin in breathless haste. Paddy's 
arms and heart were open to receive hor, and she wept 
for a moment in silence on his bosom; then looking 
up in liis fhce, she said, ' 1 hare got you back. Faddy, 
and you will never lave me again : never will a cross 
or contrary word pass my lips any more.’ 

* And as for myself,' said Paddy, ^ I was aU out too 
careless and too fond of rovin' ; but I have more sinse 
now ; and now that Fra back with yces all again, I’ll 
never lave you while the breath's in me.* 

No friends ever came to look after the man who had 
been buried in Paddy's stead. 

‘We’ll, let him stay where he is, the poor lonely 
stranger,* said Mrs Callaghan ; ‘ for never again will I 
1)0 the one to turn out livin’ or dead. Wasn’t I near 
turnin’ out our darlint Paddy from his own natural 
home the night he came baek to make Us all so happy !' 

WPO ARE THE HUNGARIANS? 

This is a question which has been frequently asked of 
late ; and the present article — if so Inspiriting a subject 
-> may be handled with the duo avoidance of political 
excitement, and matters of historical fact tolerated — is 
an attempt to answer it* 

The inhabitants of Hungary — which term generally 
indudCi Transylvania and Croatia — comprise several 
distinct races : the central districts are occupied by the 
Magyars, with Wallacks to the east ; Slovaks on the 
north ; and Croats to the south. The two latter are 
Sclavonians or Sclaves by origin, being descendants of 
the III3 rhins and Isheks, and, with the Pnnnonians, had 
cultivated the faithful soil from the earliest ages until 
the Magyar invasion. The Wallacks were a tribe that 
had replaced the Dacians, exterminated by Trajan in 
the days when Rome stretched her mighty arms to the 
remotest corners of Europe. 

The Magyars, or Hungarians Proper, though of the 
same stock, arc not the same barbarian Huns of whom 
we used to read in our schoolboy-days as issuing from 
their Mongolian wilds, devastating and terrorising in 
their march westwards, even to the very walls of Rome. 
This division wandered over various parts of Europe 
before approaching the Danube; and soon after the 
days of Attiln, a colony distinguished for bravery estab- 
lished themselves at the eastern extremity of the Car- 
pathians, under the name of Szcklcrs (petty Scythians). 
They were followed by others under Arpad — a chiet 
still famous m the national annals, from the sixth to 
the ninth centuries— until the whole territory was sub- 
jugated ; and afterwards consolidated by the wise policy 
of King Stephen, whose crown is regarded by Hun- 
garians of aU classes, even at the present day, with the 
most fervid reverence. Animated by a restless warlike 
spirit, the Magvars were continually making inroads 
on the lands of their neighbours: but not with im- 
punity ; for in the sixteenth century they were totally 
defeated in a tremendous battle at Mohaas hy Sultan 
''SoUinan, a reverse of which no Magyar cA speak 
without mingled feelings of grief and shame. So dis- 
astrous was the results that partly by constraint, and 
partly by treaciheqr, they were led to place themselves 
nnder the protection of Aaistria— a proceeding more 
^tol to tlieir liberties and welfare than the Turkish 
yk^ry. ^The emperors of Austria became kings of 
Hungia^ hut with no other legal powers than those 
recoglMp by the constitution of the kingdom. The 

"IT" ' r ** 

* Tfaa being unable to pronounce any opinion of their 

pffti on the question hetwoen Hungary and Austria, desire that . 
tne present artl^, whirii they insert on aooount of its informa* 
tton, should be regarded Se rigirosentlng only the views of its ^ 
author. • 1 


I great however, of the government at Vienna 

) wai to (%manlae Magyars os much as possible ; 

' and time ^ resiiH; proved according to wish. 

, Py nk o 4 iot of the EmMmr ^oteph German was 
I subltltated fbr Latin-^-ivnibh hod been, and still was, 

I until recently, the pdidenl language of Hnogary. The 
I Magyars resisted thlt encroachment, end made an 
i attempt to found the Hungarian Academy, for the cul- 
: tltatlon and difhislon of their native tongue, which, 
they contended, was as well adopted for all purposes or 
I literature and polity as that forced on them by autho- 
rity. They would speak neither Latin nqr German, but 
Magyar ; and the Jjatin name of their country — now 
inapplicable — should be changed to Magyarie. Rut 
Joseph pushed his reformo with a high hand : he even 
caused the national stamp to be disused — an apparently 
insignificant act, but one which had the effect of 
strengthening the resistance oppoied to him. Hence 
the origin of the Magyar movement, which has con- 
tinued down to our own days, and whose aim is to give 
a unity of action to the different races by whom the 
soil of Hungary is occupied. 

After Joseph’s death, when a new generation of 
Magyars had arisen, they pushed their olalms wltli so 
inncli energy, as to regain a portion of the constitu^ 
tional rights of which they had too long been deprived. 
Their views comprehended no throwing off Of alle- 
giance with regard to Austria : they desired only that 
old-standing treaties should be adhered to; that as a 
limited monarchy theirs should be a f^eo nationality 
under the crown of St Stephen worn by the emperor. 
But their demands or remonstrances were systemati 
cally evaded ; messages from the Diet wore either not 
answered, or treated as the communications of rebels. 
They had nothing for it but to Oppose a persevering 
aim to the caprices of a government which sought to 
overcome practical difficulties by fanciful theories^to 
coerce mind as the best mode of satisfying its aspira- 
tion**. 

The national pride of the Magyar is extraordinary- 
surpassing that of the Spaniard or the Scottish High- 
lander of olden time. A peasant clad in a greasy sheep- 
skin will tell you the Magyars are the greatest among 
nations ; their language the most harmonious, being, iti 
fact; the medium through which Divine revelation was i 
vouchsafed to mortals ; and that the national costume is | 
perpetually worn in heaven. Yet the condition of these I 
peasants is almost identical with that of the Anglo- | 
Saxon serfs in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The population was divided into three classes — we I 
say wa?, for reasons which will presently appear : the 1 
magnates, or chief nobles, who, among other privileges, | 
were exempt from nil payment of taxes ; the hoc<ikoro\ 
neme^ek, sandalled or peasant nobles, a class which 111 I 
intelligence and education scarcely differed from other I 
cultivators of the soil, yet they had a share in the re- 
presentation of the country, besides certain immunities, 
one of which was, as stated by Mr Kbhl, that * tliey 
could not be hanged like other pei^le for any crime 
they might commit, for it is their privilege to bb be- 
headed, and to have their hands tied before instead of 
behind the back.’ In common with tne magnates, 
too, a peasant noble could walk across the magnificent 
suspension-bridge at Pesth,ar any other toged thorough, 
fare, without paying th^ toll;, while his less fortunate 
neighbour, between whose appearance ahd his ^own 
scarce a difibrCnce coold be detected, would be Oonv- 
pelled to pay the charge. Last came the peasants, 
designated corviablet which medns that whether they’* 
pleased or no, they had to hear oU sorts of burthens for 
everybody else : they had first to work for the support 
of themselves and mmiltes, then to pay idl the ttfxes 
and tolls, to keep the roads and bridget in repair all 
over tlie kingdom, to fiimish the noples and other tra- 
vellers with hpraes for their vehic|p^ whdn travelling, 
and to |breg;o the enjoyiiMt of all^ political rights. It 
is diQcttlt^td believe in the eadatenee of such a state of 
I thin^ toe evils of which must always be painfully 





obvious. As may be eaepeoted, ti#bl 0 as pos- 

sible was taken 49 . mending roads an A bnjbpess eaeh 
peasant threw down hia oi^ta <^«inateried wfUi^t re- 
gard to its fitness foi; tn^purpdse: thas^^0|4JPdads 
mostly took care of tbediMttes ; bridgae wenda some- 
times be altogetber wanting; and tne casualties ctf tra- 
velling in Hungary were reckoned at * a risk a mile.* 
Had not m^re^been as bountiful to tbe land as man 
was perversei me peasant class must long ago have 
perished. 

Happily for lord and vassal, feudaUsm and serfdom are 
becoming matter of history 1 the one may now aspire, 
while to the other remains the noble duty of guiding 
and fructifying the aspiration. Here will be a new 
claim to our notice ; yet apart from this, there is much 
in Hungary that commends itself especially to Bnglisb 
sympathies. Of all continental nations, they perhaps 
approach the nearest to ourselves in general character ; 
and though wc have seldom bestowed a thought on 
them, England and her literature have long been ob- 
jects of twr attention. They are not unwilling to be 
iiiflUGnoedoy exterior experiences! and looking abroad 
over Western Europe, as observed by a French writer, 
]\f. Hesprez — * It is to England they address themselves. 
The parliamentary institutions, the division of the two 
countries into counties, the resemblance of tbo Chamber 
of the Magnates tb that of the Lords, and of the Elective 
Chanib^ to ^0 Commons — all these coincidences natu- 
r illy attract the attention of the Magyars. Yet even 
among the more enlightened there would probably be 
a persuasion of the superiority of their race to that of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Still they admire English society the 
more because it resembles theirs ; they study Enghsh 
politics with eagerness, following the course of events 
in tiieir newspapers; they write learned works, in 
which British institutions are compared to theirs, not 
without showing that the political forms of Hungary 
are simpler, closer to tradition, than those of England. 
Besides, political life among the Magyars assumes 
instinctively or purposely the habits and usages of 
English life. Their casinqs may rank as chibs ; the 
1 ( iding orators are feted and feasted by their parti- 
8 ms, and on great occasions take part in public meet- 
ings, and sometimes they harangue the multitude firom 
b ilcony or hustings. Some among them have obtained 
the name of the O’ConneU of Hungary. In fine, when 
the Alagyars wish to give a prompt estimate of them- 
selves to a traveller unacquainted with them, they do 
not hesitate to call themselves English of the East.’ 

As above indicated, the Diet, or Parliament of Hiin- 
giry, consists of two assemblies, the institution of which 
is nearly contemporary with our own, being only five 
years later. As Miss Pardoe writes — ‘ It was strange 
find startling to remember, that within nine hours’ 
journey of surrounded by absolute govern- 

ments like tbtlise of Austria, Turkey, and Hussia, the 
iron link beinif broken only by the frontier of ruined 
Poland, standffik ttke a sign and a warning to the 
natikins — a rtuie still existed who had resolutely fiung 
thg yoke of tepOtUm fi'om their necks, and dared, 
despite the intrigues of cabinets and the threats of 
pow'er, to Asert thdr rights.’ 

Simb, however, is the Hungarian Diet which met at 
Preslmrg. ^ before observed, it consists of two assem- 
blies, numbering"— changes aparit — six hundred 
members, of which two huhdrea form the Upper House, 
or Table— Upper and Lov^or Table being the terms 
us^ The former sits by right ; the latter is elective, 
and triennial. All motions originate with the Lower 
Table, bift are first discussed at what is called a * circular 
meeting.’ Bespectably-dressed persons afe admitted to 
the body Of jhe hall as' well as the galleries, and are 
permitted tQ a§|daud when anything is said whicfi they 
cona^dcr worthy the honout. The author above quoted 
gives us an aO^nnt of one of these meetii^ which it 
may not be out Of, place 1^|ninscrf be * The cir- 
cumstance that s^k me.* she qbaesv^^ ^x- i 

trenie order and buslxiitas-like appearailjpOljf : 


occupying a eoaple of 
eti ; uo boots^ IboldDg' 
had oottooili Idl the dust or mud a 

od; M If tacitly tckOXpteM thewggp^l^ mv 

ocomtiOu.ima tlieir ooUcagd^s, Fefo hM ^ oven 
In the unfohUal and iind]!Ut)i imeedaj Qangarian'' 


the lower end of the hall, and extended tlutit iome dlftaSoe 
between the tatiles, were orderl[y and a^muiive 1 and the 


subject of the ** semi -barbarous legislators** cd^the 
country, surprised me not a little/ ^ j 

Another i^uliarity is worth noiiee lu OU^ r^pOet 
the Hungarian people have the adtentage of our own 
os regards their re^fesentation— -no deputy helhg per- 
mitted to vote against the feeling of his constitttency.* 
Bemarkable instances sometimes occur bf the eXerdse 
of tliis privilege. On one occasion a debotSi arose as to 
the late King Ferdinand’s right to levy troops, ^bile at 
the same time interfering with the freedom of public 
discussion. Among others, a deputy ftom one Of the 
most populous counties spoke strongly in fiivopr ofyot- 
ing the levy, much to the satisfaction of the govemms^^ 
party ; but on concluding, he said — * These are mv 
iiions, my principles, and my vfewa I cannot loot 
upon the question in any other light But— I am lU- 
atructed by the county which I represent to vote Witfi 
the oppo ution ; and my vote must be regfitUifed accord- 
ingly.’ As may be expected, the Opposition were not 
slack with their cheers. The elections, in w9i|ch tho 
system of voting by ballot prevails, are conducted pretty 
much as in En^and— that is, with music and shouting, 
speechifying and excitement, 

In 1823-24, the government, forgetfhl of constltUUmisd 
stipulations, attempted to levy troops without the con- 
currence of the Diet. This produced a new Magyar 
movement in 1825, headed by two of thp most dlilto- 
guished nobles, Szeohenyi and Ifesselenyf. Tb l(he 
former is mainly owing the naviga^n of Hie L^Ube, 
which, prior to his exertions, was In a very imperfect 
state. Ho is the author of several treatises on political 
and economical questions ; in which, for the first time, 
his countrymen have b^n able to read wholesome 
truths, and to find their faults unsparingly rebuked. | 
The Alagyars have had the good sense to appreciate 
the writer’s object ; and his firankness. instead of repel- 
ling, has wonTheir esteem. Szechenyi has mainly sought 
to indoctrinate the higher nobility, while Wessel^yi 
has laboured to extend the influence of the lower ran^; 
and, with a view to acquire greater popular rights, has 
purchased land in numerous counties. Thus, on the 
one hand, Magyarism has been catechising and criti- 
cising administrators and political economists ; and on 
the other, energising the provinces, stirring muttibides 
to the necessity of action, and inspiring a band of ardent 
writers. Among the latter, the poet Worosmarty^has 
roused and thrilled the national heart by his songs and 
poems, overflowing with generous sentiments and ^ 
alted patriotism. , 

It is not to be expected that the course of politics, 
any more than that of love, should run fmooth; and 
causes of difference have arisen Id Hoog^ from the 
impatience of the Magyars to teelllaneiit views with- 
out delay: the Croats and for sijual 

privilege on their port, at times warmth tnat^ 

threatens violence. Aultrhi tel^ys been ready to 
foment these jealousies, as a her own 

power; but late events have tendeu them, by 

showing thO necessity for Oomblned mm .ddmassed by 
prejudice. The two great champions fte sot now ^rd ^ 
as formerly: Saechenylslaekeued hisSxerriiuis osdftnd- 
ing the come of events leading to extmmes ; atfl 'Wos- 
seleuyi, for a speech in which he denounced AnsjMau 
ihiustioe, was punished by a long imprisonmenl^'^whkli 
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so weakened him, that on bis release he waa unable, as 
before, to take an active part in public lUb. 

But if the how be come, the man is there : Ludwig 
Kewsuth* has proved himself no unworthy leader. He 
began life as an attorney, and first came into collision 
with the government by publishing reports of the pro- 
ccedingsr'of the Diet in defiance of the law. Mr JCohl 
thus speaks of the * noble deputy.’ * He was imprisoned 
for a considerable time for having made public some 
discussions of the Diet, which were forbidden to be 
printed, by distributing a considerable number of manu- 
script copies. He was subsequently liberated, and is now 
editor of the “ Testi Hirlap ” (“ Pesth Journal ”), the 
most popular Hungarian paper, and the most fearless and 
untiring advocate of all that tends to the amelioration 
and advancement of his country ; the boldest and most 
unsparing denouncer of the errors and abuses in the 
constitution and government. He has made it his 
especial care to keep guard over what he considers the 
weak ‘side of his countrymen — namely, the liability of 
the judges and other officers to corruption .and irregular 
influences, and never fails to discover and expose oifences 
of this description. Under these circumstances, it can- 
not be but that Mr Kossuth should have many ene- 
mies ; but he counts a far greater number of friends — 
the whole public of Hungary being on his side — and he 
is the fa^urito and political hero of the day. His “Ilir- 
lap ” is the oracle on all occasions ; and during my stay 
in Pesth, whenever any public matter was discussed, I 
Pontinually heard the eager inquiry — “ What does Kos- 
suth say of it?” 

* I looked with much interest at this man, on whom 
the eyes of all Hungary may be said to be fixed. He 
is of middle size, and very agreeable exterior; his fea- 
tures are regular, and decidedly handsome, but strongly- 
marked and manly. He is in the prime of life, with 
rather redundant hair and whiskers, but a mild and 
modest expression of countenance. He was rather pale 
when I SAW him, and his features wore an air of earnest- 
ness, slightly tinged by melancholy, though lighted up 
by his fine fiaahiog eyes. lie spoke for full half an 
hour without a moment’s hesitation, and his mode of 
delivery appeared to mo extremely agreeable. His 
voice is as fine as might be expected from so handsome 
a person ; and the sounds of the Hungarian language, 
powerful and energetic, seemed, from his lips, I might 
almost say warlike, although they come hard and harsh 
from the mouth of an uncultivated speaker.’ 

The above description was written six years ago, 
since which time Kossuth — the Magyar Cobden— has 
risen higher in popularity and usefulness. He is now 
* Governor- Protector’ of Hungary and should his life 
bo spared, there is every reason to hope that the exer- 
cise of his noble talents will prove a lasting benefit to 
his country. The difliculties of the position arc great, 
but not greater than may lie overcome; and the elements 
of success are not lacking. Hungary possesses a soil 
of unrivalled fertility, producing an almost tropical 
vegetation, teeming with grain and fruit. The Banat 
alone will grow ten times as much corn as is needed 
for her whole population ; and beneath the surface the 
mineral treasures are inexhaustible. There are mining 
and other schools, and libraries and learned societies in 
her towns; her press sends forth numerous works 
annually, and the spirit of improvement animates the 
people. Much may be done by the application and 
development of such resources as these. Instead of 
being pitted against neighbouring states, their entire 
strength may now be devoted to the social wants of 
their own country, and tlie amelioration of its condition. 
The bulk of the population is Protestant: they em- 
braced the doctrines of Calvin at an early period ; and 
their manful struggles against persecution, and their 
valiant e0|;)rts in behalf of the Empress Maria Louisa, 
are noble copters of history. 

During their present struggle for constitutional rights, 

^ 

* Prouounced KotsooL 


the savagely of surrounding races has been let loose 
upon them with a vindictiveness whi^h wq ^could only 
expect from a Tamerlane or Nadir Shah ; but which, to 
present notions, savours mote of a desire to exterminate 
than to conciliate. Ever since 1835, the party which 
sought to modify the relation between noble and peasant 
has been gathering strength. By and by came the out- 
break in Galicia, which alarmed the one and excited 
the other. The Diet of 1847 drew up a series of resolu- 
tions embodying certain reforms : no class was to be 
exempt from taxation, but all were to pay in propor- 
tion to their means ; civil equality was declared ; the 
peasant relieved from his corvees; the old exac^tions were 
altogether abolished ; and a large extension of the suf- 
frage granted. But to accomplish all this, it was ne- 
cessary that Austria should no longer have uncontrolled 
power over the public purse of Hungary, and that her 
demoralising efforts to bend every community to her 
deadening policy should cease. 

The Diet proved itself in earnest, for every re- 
ligion was tolerated, and the peasants were not only 
released from feudal servitude, but the noffles gave up 
to them more than two-thirds of the cultivated lands 
throughout the kingdom. Twenty millions of acres 
have l^en divided into thirty or sixty-acre lots, and ap- 
portioned among five hundred thousand peasants, now 
invested with all the rights of ownership. Every person 
is entitled to vote who pays a yearly rent of L.10, or 
whose property amounts to an annual value of L 30 : 
a mechanic who keeps an apprentice, and individuals 
holding university diplomas, may also vote. Croati,i was 
pacified, the Diets of Hungary and Transylvcania united, 
and the whole of the proceedings signed and confirmed, 
by the emperor at Vienna in April 1848 ; but while 
the rejoicings were still going on throughout the newly- 
regenerated kingdom, tlie central government com- 
menced its schemes for deliberately nullifying what, 
through its sanction, had become the law of the land. 
A revolt was excited in Croatia, and a Croat colonel, 
Baron Joseph Jellachicli, appointed Ban, or ruler ; and 
at the same time the frontier tribes were everywhere 
instigated to attack the Hungarians. At last Austria 
threw off the mask, and sided openly with the Croats, 
and then the Magyars became aware of the duplicity 
of which they liad been the victims. Still they did not 
wish to renounce their fealty ; and the documents autho- 
rising levies of troops, and an issue of paper money, 
were sent, as usual, to be countersigned by the emperor. 
For a time circumstances appeared to favour the Aus- 
trian cause ; the rebel kingdom was overrun with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and encountering but few enemies. 
But the roads were broken up and barricaded, ditches 
dug, and filled with water, bridges broken down, streams 
of water made to flood the lowlands, everything in the 
shape of food was destroyed ; so that by the time the 
conqueror reached Pesth, ho had lost ingloriously thou- 
sands of men. It was now the Magyars’ turn ; under 
the brave generals Georgey, Beni, and Dembinski, they 
came up from the interior of their land, and before many 
weeks were over, a series of splendid victories had 
crippled the invaders, and driven them clean out of 
the country. A provisional government was formed, 
which ’dtherto has successfully provided against all 
contingencies. Russian troops are now called in to 
assist in extinguishing this newly-kindled spark of free- 
dom : sliould the Magyars succeed in beating them also. 
Eastern Europe will have ifoope to march on its noble 
career of civilisation. 

Hungary and Transylvania united present an area a 
little larger than that of Great Britain and Irelrnd, being 
125,000 square miles. The population is 14,000,000, of 
which 5,000,000 are Magyars^ tho remainder being 
Sclaves, Wallacks, Jews, and Germout. Now that 
they are freed from the oppressive burtherf of Austrian 
duties, their internal and forei|m trade may be Idtgcly 
extended. The vast body, of new enfiranchised pro- 
prietors will pour supplies Into the market, and may 
obtain manu&ctured articles in exchange by other 
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means than the periodical fairs on the Bavarian frontier. 
There is a greuLd^mand for articles and muhitions of 
war, which are 'admitted duty free ; cotton pay 
a small charge. A correspondent of the 
’ Journal ’ recommends English merchants, as soon as 
they liear of the capture of the port of Flume by the 
Magyars, to lose no time in forwarding cargoes of 
saddlery and' hardware, which would meet immediate 
sale. In return, we may get hemp. Hast, tallow, wool, 
grain, hides, and splendid tobacco. 

It has been the misfortune of the Hungarians to be 
overpraised or calumniated ; we think the time has 
come when their true character will be better under- 
stood. With many defects, they possess qualities and 
social customs well worthy of imitation. While writing 
this sketch, a thought has been present to our minds, 
with which we conclude. It is this : how much misery 
and mischief would be avoided if rulers would take the 
trouble to learn the A B C of polity and morality ! 


as Engliah cousin will do. by touchinf it* 

fa soccesrion. with a facetious i^y upon the 
namaofeach; thus:— 


* PondebSen, 
OlBtSea, 
l^flcsboen, 
Mmidelip. 

Haiatip, 

DilS^dlkke.dlk.' 


• Braw-bone, 
Eye*a(one, 
Noae-bgae. 
MDUth-lSp, 
Chin-tip, 

Bikke, dikke, dik>' 


POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY TALES 
OF ENGLAND.* 

Ha Halliwell has been encouraged, by the success of 
his collection of nursery rhymes, to form a more com- 
prehensive collection aspiring to contain the popular 
rhymes of England, on the model of the Scottish collec- 
tion of Mr R. Chambers. While regretting that, from 
defective opportunity or want time on the part of 
the editor, it is a less extensive or perfect assemblage 
than might be wished, we receive it with pleasure, as 
at least tending to supply a desideratum which we had 
long had in view, and as being, in itself, and as far as 
it goes, a most agreeable contribution to our literature. 
Mr Ilalliwell gives, like Mr Chambers, a collection of 
rhymes, generally of a proverbial character, on places 
and families ; also rhymes on natural objects and on 
popular superstitions. He puts on record the snatches 
of quaint verse employed in the nursqry for the solace- 
ment of infants, and amongst children themselves in 
their amusements; likewise the prose recitals which 
pass current by cottage firesides through all ages, 
and all over the land. He gives a serious interest to 
many of these things by tracing their great antiquity 
mid their connection with similar examples of what 
Mr Chambers originally, we believe, called natural hU- 
rature, in other countries. 

It is curious to learn that variations of the familiar 
song on th« ladybird belongs to the vernacular literature 
of England, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; and that 
the riddle, Humpty Vumpty sat on a wally is. in one 
form or another, a favourite throughout Europe. The 
following is the Danish version of that ingenious 
enigma ; — 

• Lille TnUe 
Laae paa llyldo ; 

Lille Trille 

* Faldt nrd af Hyldo. 

Ingea Mand 

I belo Land 

Lille TriUe ourcre kan.' 

Which may be thus translated 

< Little Trille 
Lay on a sbelf : 

. Little Trille 

a Thence pltchod hlmielf : 

Not all the men 
In our land, I ken, 

Clm put Little Trme right again.' 

t - 

Equally curiong is to le^ that an old woman in- 
trustci^with an infrnt in Jutland will amuse it. exactly 


* By James Orchard HalUwell. Bsq. London ; SbUth* 
1849 


a ticklement under the chin following the last line. Or 
to find that, while l^e English mamma apostrophises 
the fingers of her babe, as — • 

* Tom Thombktn, « 

Besa Bumpkin. 

Bill WiUcIo. 

Long Linkin. 

And Little Dlok.' 

the Danish dame is equally prone to the following mys- 
terious allusions : — 

* Tommeltot. \ 

Slikkopot, 

Langcmand, 

Ouldbrand, 

Lille Peer Bpilleman 

running over the several digits in 8Uccessioi)it as she 
speaks. The last line means * Little Peter the Fiddler.* 
which Mr Halliwell justly remarks » not a bad qatne 
for the little finger. The community of such thingiTto 
northern Europe and a country which stands towards 
it in nearly the same colonial character as Massachu- 
setts to Great Britain, seems a sufficient proof of their 
great antiquity. 

It is not merely in such simple matters that spchu 
community of ideas is to be traced ; we find it likewise 
in productions of tlie intellect where a more special as 
well as elegant character is observable. There is. fpr 
instance, a game reported from Essex by ^Ir HalliwoU. 

* Children form a ring, one girl kneeling in the centre, 
and sorrowfully hiding her face with her hands ; one in 
the ring then says — 

Here we nil stand round the ring. 

And now wo shut poor Mary in ; 

Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 

And sge your poor mother go through tho town. 

To this she answers — 

I will not stand up upon my feet, 

To see my poor mother go through the street. 

The children then cry — 

Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 

And see your poor father go through the town. 

Mary. 

1 will not stand up upon my feet. 

To see my poor father go through tbqstreeh , 

Chmren, 

Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Bsowu. ^ 

To see your poor brother go through the ioirm 

Mittry. 

I will not standiip upon my feet* 

To see my poor brother go through the gfrset. 

ChiMren. 

Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Drown. 

To see your poor sister |EO through the town. ^ 

Mary. ^ 

1 will nOkstand up upon my feet, 

To see my poor sister go through the street. 
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r-'- 

Chiiaren. 

Rice npi tLio np, poor Mary Brown, 

To see the poor beggars go through the town. 

Mart/. 

1 will not stand up upon my feet, 

^0 see the poor beggars go through the street. 

After a protracted dialogue, in which gentlemen and 
ladicB arc successirely introduced without liaving any 
effect on Miss Brown, the following occurs : — 

Ri<w up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 

And see your poor sweetheart go through the town. 

The chord is at last touched; and Mary, frantically 
replying— 

I will got up upon my feet, 

To SCO my swoothoart go tlirough the street, 

rushes with impetuosity to break the ring, and gene- 
rally* succeeds in escaping the bonds that detain her 
ftom her imaginary love.’ Now it appears there is a 
similar ring-dance song in Sweden. * A girl sits on a 
stool or chair within a ring of dancers, and, with some- 
thing in her hands, imitates the action of rowing. She 
should have a veil on her head, and at the news of her 
sweetheart’s death, let it fall over her face, and sink 
down, overwhelmed with sorrow. The ring of girls 
dance round her, singing and pausing, and she sings 
in reply. The dialogue is conducted in the following 
manner 

The Rind. 

Why row yo to, m hy row ye ro ’ 

Fail Ciundcia' 

Oundtla. 

Pure I may row, ay suio J low, 

■While growoth the glass, 

All summer through. 

The Rind. 

But now I’ve spolrol that your father’s dead, 

Fair Ciundcia' 

Gitnclila. 

Wliat matters my father ’ My mother lives still. 

Ah, thank heaven for that ! 

The Ring. 

But now I’vo speired that your mother’s dead, 

V Fair Cundela' 

Oundi fa. 

ANTiat matters my mother ’ My brother lives still. 

Ah, thank heaven for that! 

The Ring. 

But now I've speired that jour brother’s dead, 

I'air Oundcla I 

Gundela, 

What matters my brother ? My sister lives still. 

Ah, thunk heaven for that ' 

The Ring. 

Hut now I’vo speired that yonr sis'o -’s dead, 

Fair Gundela I 

Gundela. 

What matters my sister ? My sweetheart lives still. 

Ah, thank hcavon for that I 

The Ring. 

But now I’vo speired that your sweetheart’s dead, 

Fair Gundela! 

illere she einkt tfoicn, overwhelmed wUh grief. 

Gundela. 

Say, can it be true 
Which ye tell now tome, 

That my sweetheart’s no more ? 

Ah, Ood pity mo I 

The Ring. 

But now Tvs speired that your father lives still, 

Fair Gundela I 

Gundela. 

^^Tiat matters my father ’ My sweetheart’s no more I 
- Ah, God pity me! 


The Ring, 

But now I’vo speired that your mother lives still, 

Fair Gundela I 

Gundela. 

What matters my mother ? My sweetheart’s no more ! 

Ab, God pity me 1 

The Ring. 

But now Tve speired that j-onr brother lives still, 

Fair Gimdola ! 

Gundela. 

What matters my brother ? My sweetheart’s no more 1 
Ab, God pity me I 

The Ring. 

But now I’ve speired that your sister lives still, 

Fair Gundela 1 

Gundela. 

Wliat matters my sister 7 My sweetheart’s no more ' 

Ah, God pity me I 

The RiTig. 

But now I’vo speired that your sweetheart lives still, 

Fail Gundela ! 

GundLla. 

Say, can It bo triio 
Which yc tell now to me, 

[ Tint my sw cetlicart lives still ? 

Thank God, thank God for that 1 

The veil is thrown on one side, her face beams with joy, 
the circle is broken, and the juvenile drama concludes 
with merriment and noise. It is difficult to say v hether 
this is the real prototype of the English game, or 
whether they arc both indebted to a still more primitive 
original. There is,* pursues Mr IlnlUwcll, ‘ a poetical 
sweetness and absolute dramatic fervour in the Swedi^li 
ballad, we vainly try to discover in the English version 
In the litter all is vulgar, commonplace, and phleg- 
matic. Cannot we trace in both tile national character ? 
Do wc not sec in the last that poetic simplicity which 
has made the works of Andersen so 2 X)puIar and irre- 
sistibly charming ? It may bo that the style pleases by 
contrast, and that we appreciate its genuine cbasteriCwS 
the more because we have nothing similar to it in our 
own vernacular literature.’ 

Of the antiquity of the popular rhymes of England 
Mr llalliwell adduces some special illustrations of a re- 
markable character, though not always, we think, uith 
the effect of convincing a cautious reader. We over- 
look for the present the more problematical cases, and 
would merely remark that it is interesting even to learn 
that ‘ A was an apple-pie, B bit it, C cut it,’ 5cc. is used 
ns an illustration in a woik on preaching, publislied by 
Eacliard in 1671 ; or that ‘ Nanty Paiity, Jack-a-Dandy, 
loved a piece of sugar-candy,* &c. besides many of tlie 
like rhymes, is referred to in a satirical poem written 
about 1720, it is supposed, on a popular bard of tliat 
day: thus — 

* NaiViby Pamliy’<s double mild, 

On< c a man, and twice a ohlld ; 

To biR bunging sleeves restored. 

Now he fools it like a lord ; 

Now he pumps his little wlta „ 

All by little tiny bits. 

Now, methiiilcR, I hoar him say, 

Boys and girls come out to play. 

Moon do'vi shine as linght as day : 

Now my Namby Pnmby’s* found 
Sitting on tbo Friar's ground. 

Picking silver, picking gold— 

Namby Pnmbj’’s never old t 
Bally- cally they begin, 

Namby Famby still keeps in. ,i 

Namby Pamby Is no clown— 

London Bridge is broken down ; 

Now he eourts the gay ladee, 

Dancing o’er the Lady Lee : 

Now he sings o£wckhplt Li-y, 

Burning in the brimstone Are } a 


♦ * Namby Pamby is said to have been anlokname foi Ambrose 
Phillips. Another ballad, written about the some time aa the 
above, alludes to'the rhyme of “ Goosy Goosy, Gander ” ’ 
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Ityar, lyar, Llokapltt liok, 


Noir hvttogB of J«6ky Boni«r, 

Sitting in tho ohlmney comer, 

Bating of a CbrietmaB pie^ 

Putti^ in bia thumlMh fie 1 
Putting lli-^b be I bis thumb, 

Pulling ou^--Oh strange I a plum ! 

Now he acts the grenadier, 

Calling for a pot of beer : 

Where's hla money? He's forgot— 

Get him gone, a drunken sot I 
Now on oock-horso does he ride, 

And anon on timber stride, 

See and saw, and sack’ry down, 

London is a gallant town ! ' 

The probability wo believe to be, that nearl> all the 
popular rhymes of both countries have come down from 
an early age, albeit in many cases with slight altera- 
tions. 

The fireside stories, though inr lading Jack and the 
Giants, and some other old favourites, arc disappointing. 
They are not told in the nursery manner, and have m 
general a more prosaic character than we should expect. 
In rhymes and talcs alike, if we could dei>ond on our 
own impartiality, we should be inclined on the whole to 
say that Scotland sliincs out as a more poetical and 
sentimental country than England. But this is not a 
point for us to press, and wc are too much pleased with 
Mr Ilalliwell’s labours to criticise rigidly in the matter. 
As a cunclusiou to the short notice to which wo are 
limited^ we cannot do better than quote what our editor 
gives regardmg the robin and tho wren. ‘ The super- 
stitious reverence with which these birds arc almost 
universally regarded takes its origin from a pretty liehef 
that they undertake the delicate office of covering the 
dead bodies of any of tho human race with moss or 
leaves, if by any means left exposed to the heavens. 
This opinion is alluded to by Shakspearo and many 
writers of his time, as by Drayton, for example- 

covering u Ith moss the dead's nnolos^d eye, 

The little ledhreast teocheth cliantie. 

‘ Webster, m his tragedy of “ Vittoria Corombona,” 
1612, couples tho wren with the robin as coadjutors in 
this friendly office , — 

Call for the robin redbreast and tho ^ron, 

BJneo o’er shady grovrs they hover, 

And with leavUs and flowers do cover 
Tho fiiondless bodies of unbuned men. 

* Notv» ithstanding tho beautiful passage in Shaks- 
peare to which wc have alluded, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that, even to this day, the ancient belief 
attached to these birds is perpetuated chiefly by the 
simple ballad of the Balics in the AVood. Early in the 
last century, Addison was infatuated with that primi- 
tive song. ♦♦Admitting,” he says, “there is even a 
despicable simplicity in the verse, yet because the senti- 
ments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able to 
move the mind of the most polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compassion.” Exactly so; 
but this result arises from ♦bo extraordinary influence 
of early association over the mind, not from the pathos 
of the ballld itself, which is infinitely inferior to the 
following beautiful little nursery song 1 have the plea- 
sure of transcribing into these pages 

My dear, do you know 
How a long time ago, 

Two poor little children. 

Whose names 1 don't know. 

Wore stolon away 
• On a flne summer's day. 

And left in a wood, 

Ab Tve heard people say. 

And when it was night. 

Bo sad was fifSlr plight, 

• The sun it went down. 

And the moon gave no light I 
They sobbed and they sighed, 

And they bitterly cried. 

And the poor little things 
They laid down and died. 


■■Hfi 

■Hi 


And vfhen they were dead 
Thsvpolnssorsd 

Bfo^ht strawberry lesiTS 
And over them spread j 
And all the day mng, 

Tn^ sang them this ooo^ 
Poor babes in tho wood 1 
Poor babes in the wood ! 

And ddn'l you lemeknber 
The bailed in the wood ?' 


VISIT TO IMPBOVED DWELUKOS FOB 
WOBKING^CLASSEa 

When lately in London, I liad an opportunity of visit- 
ing the large building which, a few years ftgo, was 
erected at Somer’s Town, St Pancras— a northern exten- 
sion of tho metropolis— as Mddel DweUing-Houses for 
the Working-Classes. ApproaOhingit fromthe duuth. 
after crossing tho New lioad, wo have occasion to pasi 
through a series of small, narrow streets, environed Itiy 
bouses and lanes of the meanest possiblo kind, and at 
the time of my vipit, well strewed with vegetable and 
; other refuse from the shops and stalls of greengrocers 
and costermongers. On getting pretty well dear of this 
' unsightly district, I arrived at the model dweiling-liouse, 
which may be said to terminate at the corner of a main 
line of street. It is a large brick building composed bf 
a centre and two advancing wings, with a courtyard in 
front; the wJiole enclosed \iith an iron railing. My 
first impression on seeing tho edifice was disappoint- 
ing: it had too much the air of a workhouse, a fac- 
tory, or at least a public institution of some sort — per- 
; haps an hospital supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions * I would humbly oWeet to the fancy of getting up 
; any speues ot dwellings for working-people, which will 
have the least effect in keeping these classes distinct 
from the ordinary population — in making them feel 
that they are a ca<(fe ‘ to bo done for* by kindly-disposed 
people I am afraid that the edifice in question is too 
much calculated to convey such impressions, and so far 
I think there has been an error in the structural ar- 
rangements. Unless there be some special reason to the 
contrary, I should prefer seeing houses of this nature 
forming part of tho general linei of street, or at all events 
not hospital-like in external appearance. 

The building has no sunk storey ; it rises from the 
level ground to a height of five storey*, each showing 
a long range of windows. The entrance to the court-^ 
yard in front is by two gateways in the railings ; from 
the courtyard, the different floors are reached by com- 
mon stairs. There are no outer doors on the stairs, 
winch is a disadvantage, for by this means the cold 
wind lias free access to the top of the building; and 
the doors to the respective dwellings on the landing- 
places being tliin, the houses in winter are far from 
being 80 warm and comfortable as they might other- 
wise be. On making an observation as to tho want 
of outer doors at the foot of the stairs, I was told 
that that was admitted to be a defect; but that, on 
tho other hand, if doors were attached, openable at 
pleasure by all comers, the stairs would be the nightly 
resort of tramps— the lazzaroni of tho streets, who 
gladly shelter themselves anywhere. The application 
of a process for opening and shutting the outer-doors 
from each landing, on a bell being rung without, ifi 
Edinburgh, would unfortunately entail for tOo heavy an 
outlay ; and besides, the vast number of children who 
require to go freely out and idf renders any process of 
outer-door shutting inadmissible. 

With these preliminary remarks, we ascend to * 
one of the dwellings. The first thing noticed is the 
narrowness of the passage and stair; and tlie second, 
that the walls, fhjm bottom to top, are unplastered — 
the bricks being only whitewash^ over. I would 
not say that the want pf plaster is Objectionable; It 
only raises an unpleasant idea of ultra - economy as 
to tho construction. 1, however, found every stair te- 
markably dean, considering the amount of thorough- 
fare ; which is more than can be said of many common 
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stairs in Scotland. Each stair is lighted by a sky- The capital of the Association was raised by shares, on 
light. On every landing tliere are three, sometimes what we consider the only sound principle in such un- 
four doors, of as many distinct dwellings. When we dertakings — the profitable investment of money. As 
enter one of these house -doors, we find ourselves at yet, the return has not come up to the expectation of 
once in an apartment seemingly half- kitchen, half- realising 5 percent, interest. The speculation, how- 
room. I did not observe that any houses had inner ever, is not a failure. The object of providing houses 
porchesf though in some a short passage leads to the of a decent and wholesome kind to the industrious 
first apartment. The apartments in a dwelling always classes has been satisfactorily realised. Having seen 
lead (torn each other : you go through the kitchen to it somewhere mentioned that these classes had not 
the bedrooms. From a plan furnished by the resident taken advantage of the opportunity here presented to 
collector of rents, I observe that in one class of houses them, I was at some pains to inquire into this allega- 
the sitting-room, which is used also as kitchen, mea- tion, and have pleasure in stating that it is entirely 
sures 14 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, the bedroom 12 feet groundless, as the following list of inhabitants will 
11 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, and the bed-closet 12 feet demonstrate: — 13 printers and compositors, 7 piano- 
1 1 inches by 9 feet 7 inches. The kitchen is provided forte-makers, 7 clerks, 5 working-jewellers, 3 engravers, 
witli a range, which contains a small boiler and oven. 2 porters, 2 railway police, 5 chasers, workers, and 
Entering from the kitchen or sitting-room, there is a polishers of silver, 3 artists, 1 usher, 3 engine-makers, i 
small light closet, provided with every suitable accom- 4 tailors, 2 missionaries, 3 coach - makers, 3 painters, 
modation — water, sink, &c. ; in one corner is a sliaft, 3 journeymen stationers, 2 pattern-designers, 1, each, 
down whicli dust maybe poured. The various shafts whip -maker, cutler, grainer, cabman, cabinet-maker, 
communicate with dust-holes beneath the ground-fioor, copperplate - printer, blind - maker, typefounder, &o. 
which are cleared out at short intervals. The entering Whatever, therefore, may be said with regard to the 
of the closet from the sitting-room, which is not un- better construction and arrangement of buildings ^of 
usual, must appear to every one as an objectionable this nature, it is an undoubted fact that the working- 
arrangemenfr: the superiority of an entrance from a classes, as they are called, do in sufficient numbers 
porch between an outer and inner door on the landing take advantage of them. 

is obvious. Another structural defect is tlic want of From a report read at a late annual meeting of the 
accommodation for coal. In one of the houses 1 exa- Associated Proprietary, we transcribe the following pas- 


« mined there was only the bottom of a cupboard, which 


-‘All the dwellings have been occupied, and 


would hold perhaps one or two hundredweights of this almost without intermission, from the date of their 
much -used article. As the working -classes are held completion; and several applicants have been, and are 
down not less by their general improvidence than a still, waiting for vacancies. Fifty-nine families liavc 
habit of buying all articles in small parcels, it should be continued tenants since their respective dwellings w( rc 
an important object to encourage them, by all suitable ready for occupation in January, February, March, and 
appliances, to purchase everything, coal particularly, in April 1848. The total number of tenants has been 173, 
a reasonably large quantity : all Scottish dwelling.*) on several of whom, having left tlieir apartments, have 
floors, except the very meanest, have accommodation subsequently wished to return. It is gratifying to the 
for at least a ton of coal. In looking round the interior directors to make this statement ; and they have plea- 
of these houses at St Pancras, I was again struck with sure in being able to add, that not only have the tenants 
the plain style of flnisli. There is not a bit of cor- expressed themselves pleased with the superior corn- 
nice, and the make of the windows and doors is far forts and accommodation afforded them, but have also 
from creditable — contract work, it may be presumed, proved, by regularly paying their rents, and their gc- 
jobbed, relatively dear, ^nd unsatisfactory. It is right neral strict observance of such rules as your directors 
to add that every house I entered possessed the usually have thought proper to lay down for the management 
tidy and comfortable look of English dwellings, however of so large a building, that they are desirous of assist- 
humble. !Many windows had neat curtains; some rooms ing them in preserving a high character for respecta- 
were prettily papered, and had prints in frames: all bility in its occupants. The strongest fact, however, 
were less or more carpeted. But who can do anything which the directors can advance to prove the healthy 
but praise the love of order and decency which signalises condition of this first investment of the Association, is, 
the English, wherever found in an undegraded state? that out of L. 1390, Is. 3d. of rents accrued due, L.1382, 
At one stair-head an inhabitant had railed in a little 12s. 4d. have been paid, leaving only L.7, Ss. lid. in 
space on the landing for fiowers in pots, a circumstance arrear ; the whole of which, within a few shillings, will 
suggestive of pleasing reflections. What dwelling may be ultimately received, the prospects of the artisan 
not be adorned and rendered more loveable by a few being better at the present time than at the period of 


flowering-plants ? 


the actual receipts. It may bo remarked that, of 173 


The number of distinct houses in the building is tenants who have occupied the buildings, on two only 
110, or at the rate of 13 to 15 houses in each of the has it been found necessary to distrain, both of whom 
eight stairs. The rents vary according to size. Houses h/ive since paid their .arrears. Nine deaths only have 
of two rooms are from 3s. 6d. to 5^. per week ; and of taken place in the building, eight of which were chil- 
three rooms, from 4s. 9d. to 6s. 3d. per week. These dren. There are now 351 cliildren on the premises, 
charges include water and all taxes and rates. The and 29 have been born there.’ 

rents are no doubt low in comparison with those pay- On the same occasion the Earl of Carlisle observed, 
able for floors or portions of floors by many families that ‘ ven in a commercial point of view, the success of 
of a humble class in the densely -crowded parts of the Association could no longer be doubted; but were 
London ; but I am disposed to consider them high in they to look at the case in a moral point of view, all 
relation to what ought to have l^en, by prudent ma- doubts and misgivings as to success must^vanish from 
nagement, the outlay on their construction in such a their minds, and their language and feelings must be 
situation. The sum of 6s. 3d. per week, or L.16, 5s. those of congratulation and^ assurance. To enable tlieni 
per annum, seems no light charge for a house of three fully to participate in these feelings and sentimentS) he 
small apartments up a stair, when compared with the would only advise them— -such as had not done so — to 
rents at which independent dwellings of five or six pay a visit to the dwellings. It was that which would, 
rooms can be 'obtain^ within three miles of the Ex- more than anything else, excite them te^^gorous action 
change. And yet, all things considered, they are a de< in behalf of the objects of tl^e AssociatmtL , When they 
cided improvement on ilie houses of a small size usually saw the neatness and the cleanliness of uie apartments 
rented in crowded neighbourhoods. in those dwellings, and thought of the miserable 'novels 

The building, it may be known, is the property of in which the minority of the industrious classes had 
the ‘ Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- been hitherto crammed, and from which those who in- 
ings of the Industriops Classes,’ incorporated in 1845. habited those apartments had been transferred — in 
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the Kabit of being guided by them ; and as soon as this 
is accomplished, he is taken out to stalk, and in a short 
time folloMfs the amusement ^ith all the keenness of a 
sportsman. * It is really curious to watch the scientific 
mode in which an experienced ox conducts the opera- 
tion on ^an open plain ; he must take a pleasure in it, 
or else acts the part to perfection. No sooner does he 
perceiye a deer on the open jdain, than down goes his 
head, and he nibbles, or pretends to nibble, the grass, 
walking in a circular direction, as if he were going 
round and round the deer ; but the cunning file always 
takes a step sideways for every one he takes in front, 
so as to be constantly approaching his victim, but in 
such a manner as to excite no alarm. In a large open 
plain the ox will make two entire circles, or more, 
round the game, before he has narrowed the inner one 
sufficiently to enable the hunter to take aim within 
proper distance ; and the first notice the unsuspecting 
stag receives is an arrow, generally behind the shoulders 
—a gun-shot is best directed at the neck, but an arrow 
as above, for it impedes more the movement of the deer. 
An experienced hunting-ox is best left alone, as he is 
far moro cunning than any hunter, and always keeps 
his mastier well hidden ; he is only checked by a small 
pull when within shooting distance.’ 

Another way of hunting deer would seem to be very 
barbarous, but for the necessity the poor Indians are 
, under of preventing depredations which, when success- 
ful, reduce their families to starvation. They observe 
the part of the fence which the deer leap over into their 
maize fields, and fix some sharp-pointed stakes in the 
earth for their reception. The marauders come bound- 
ing down after dark, and having no suspicion of a place 
they had passed in safety the night before, do not take 
the precaution to look before they leap. They are 
transfixed on the stakes, and an Indian watching at a 
distance runs up and destroys the victims. 

Tlie ox is not the only animal distinguished for his 
sporting propensities. The cuyote, supposed to be a 
largo breed of dog run wild, hunts the panther in packs, 
but only when the latter has by some aggression 
aroused his vengoanoe. When the panther, for in- 
stance, in the course of his travels, finds himself sud- 
denly in the midst of an assembly of cuyotes, he can 
rarely withstand tlic temptation to knock some of them 
over before taking to flight. The esprit de corps is 
immediately on fire at the insult, and the fugitive is 
followed by the dogs one and all. Tired out with the 
pertinacity of the pursuit, he at length takes to a tree, 
and perches himself on a branch high enough to be out 
of the reach of his enemies. But this does not dis- 
hearten them : the contest merely turns to a blockade, 
and assembling round the trunk, they wait patiently 
till their enemy descends, well knowing that he cannot 
remain there for ever. The conclusion of one of the 
odd hunts we give in the words of an Indian, Mr 
Byam’s authority, only premising that by the word 
• ugre’ he means a panther ; — * “ J'he tigre was tree’d, 
Don Jorge, and the cuyotes were about fifty in number, 
and they kept continually walking round and round the 
tree whero the panther was sitting, uttering now and 
then a fierce growL I saw this in the forenoon,” said 
the Indian, “ from a high tree which I had climbed up 
in search of honey ; and towards sunset I mounted the 
same tree, and the tigre was still there* with the 
cuyotes under the tree ; but only about half the num- 
ber, as the others had most likely gone In search of 
food ; but at jBunset they returned and todk the others’ 
plac^ who then took their departure. 1 went to my 
rancho, a^^at sunrise was again at my post, for I was 
▼‘Bry cu|HS to see how it would all terminate: the 
tigre id^^e cuyotes were still there, but the 8m«dl 
even I vas was horrible ; and if 1 could smell it 
so ttrO^Vhat most the tigre have done, who was only 
a above it I At last ho took a leap into the 

miSfia^Ahe pack, and though he killed and disabled a 
jA i||ls soon pulled to pieces.” * 

cuyotes hunt the deer likewise as regularly as | 




a pack of hounds. When thoy lose the scent, they 
separate in all directions ; and when it is recovered, the 
successful individual announces the fact by a peculiar 
howl. These dogs never bark even when tamed, which, 
the Indians say, is a proof of their being of a dishonest 
breed : a dog of honour, according to them, barks in 
imitation of his master’s shouts when driving cattle ; 
but a cuyote has no sense of fidelity, and will not take 
the trouble to learn. 

The racoon is another odd fellow. He usually lives 
in communities of fifty and upwards ; but occasionally, 
for some inexplicable reason, he separates from his 
comrades, and takes to the life of a hermit. Thjs life 
agrees with him exceedingly well, and he grows sleek 
and oily. The beavers in North America who live out 
of their village have probably been expelled for their 
misdeeds, for they grow thin and shabby, and have a 
careworn, neglected look, like so many old bachelors. 
But the solitary racoon is probably influenced by some 
virtuous motive. He soon ceases to be lean and dry, as 
are all the comrades ho has left ; and instead of playing 
the ascetic, he gets all his little comforts about him, 
and eats, drinks, sleeps, and grows fat, like a racoon 
whose conscience is at rest. A hermit of this kind is 
rarely met with. Our author never saw more than 
one, and * he was far heavier than his livelier brethren ; 
also, when the skin was ofiT, the fat was half an inch 
deep on his back, and half of him roasted the same day 
proved a most excellent feast for several persons : the 
weather would not allow of its being hung up for a few 
days, which no doubt would have improved it. The 
meat was like excellent roe venison with plenty of fat, 
which that sort of venison does not possess.’ 

There is a monkey in the forests surrounding the 
lake of Nicaragua which attaches himself to a particular 
locality, and oven a particular tree. * They generally 
appear to choose trees about a hundred yards apart, and 
there the great red-bearded monkey sits, making what 
seemed to mo a boonnng noise, but very horrible, and 
without much variation. The cry is responded to by 
others, and taken up again by those more distant, and 
the forest resounds and echoes with the most unearthly 
sounds.’ This monkey is himself an oddity, for the rest 
of the tribe wander about from jdace to place — * come 
like shadows, so depart’ — and as they never travel but 
at night, have something mystical both in their appear- 
ance and disappearance. Hero is an instance of the 
affection they show for their young : — ‘ A person with 
me wishing to secure a young monkey alive, fired at the 
mother in whose arms it was, thinking she would fall, 
and the baby be unhurt :* however, the fall only broke 
her arm, when she sliifted her child to the other arm, 
and tried to climb, but could not. She then placed the 
little one on her back, and with the assistance of another 
monkey, who was also wounded, raised herself from 
branch to branch of the surrounding trees, and, I was 
very glad to see, escaped.’ To shoot wantonly such 
creatures ! — ' I have never but once,’ says our traveller, 

* fired at a monkey, and would never do it again, ex- 
cept at a troop of plunderers — and then a good example 
is not lost on their little community. Wantonly shoot- 
ing t''em is cruel and useless ; but let us always except 
from the list of the cruel those who are making collec- 
tions of skins for stuffing ; those who have fruit-grounds, 
and wish to keep them fhr away ; and, above all, those 
who are hungry, and like a tender roasted monkey, 
which, setting prejudice aside, is as good a dish as it 
IS possible to eat. But if a sportsman, for mere spert’s 
sake, could see, as I have seen, a monkey wjth a rifle- 
ball through him, lying on his back on tne ground, 
putting his hand upon the wound, and tljien raising the 
hand to the glazing eye to look at the ’blood, together 
with the anguish plainly shown by thie liuhnoBt human 
distortions ot the fiace, he would never fire at, one a 


* * Tho easiest way to prooure a young monkey Is to look out for 
a Bhemonkey, with ayoungone In b<» arms ; if she falls do%vii, sbo 
is generally totweon the ground the young one, who Is seldom 
hurt.’ 
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second time, or if he did, Ids heart mtist be of strange 
stuff and in a strange phu^.' 

The monkey, howeyer^is an odd animal erer^hcro ; 
and we shah now direct our attention to another tribe 
x)f creation, selecting an instance to show that there are 
human feelings, habits, and manners among the birds 
as well as tlie beasts. Our author was one day watch- 
ing at some distance the carcase of a pon^, which had 
been placed on a hill witli a view to its being devoured 
by the vultures. He saw with interest the gathering of 
these birds from all parts of the compass ; and at length 
the dim specks in the sky, enhirgiiig as they approached, 
resolved in one instance into a magnificent bird, with 
extended and seemingly motionless wings, the whirring 
noise of wliich' became distinctly audible. Ti is was 
the King of the Vultures y and tlio spectator, who had 
heard much of his majesty, was extremely anxious to 
observe what effect his presence would liave upon tliose 
of his subjects who, coming from shorter distances, had 
already commenced the feast. They all retired ; some 
perching on the neighbouring trees, but the greater 
number forming a circle around, and watching with 
courtier-like deference while the monarch alighted and 
comtncnccd his meal. LoUg and heartily did the king 
cat ; but not a single claw was extended towards the 
savoury food, either from the circle already formed, 
or by any one of the numerous guests who continued 
descending to the banquet. At length the Royal Vul- 
ture was satisfied ; and having taken his departure, 
with a slower and heavier flight than before his arrival, 
his subjects threw themselves upon the fragments of 
the repast, and devoured them without ceremony. 

Mr Byam, we may say in passing, combats the no- 
tion that vultures are attracted by the scent. * Sight I 
believe to be the cause of the “ gathering of the vul- 
tures for, having lived for six years in countries where 
vultures abound, and having examined their habits very 
closely, I have often seen this opinion confirmed. The 
enormous height they soar at gives them a widcly-ex- 
tended view, their keen eye enabling them to perceive 
a dead animal from iucredible distances, and their in- 
stinct teaching them to watch the movements of dogs 
and other carnivorous animals, ns ^^cll as to watch the 
llight of their own species.’ 

Wc come now to an odd adventure, which must have 
involved an agony of terror altogether without parallel. 
The coral snake is the most deadly in existence. After 
its bite there is no time even to attempt a cure ; the 
victim falls instantly, his blood coagulates, and he soon 
becomes a lifeless mass of putridity. There is no mis- 
taking the appearance of this terrible creature, which is 
made manifest not only by its bright-red colour, but by 
its body being of an almost uniform thickness from bead 
to tail. 

An Indian, dressed in a pair of loose drawers, with a 
coarse poncho over his head, lay down on his back on 
the side of an eminence near the path to sleep. He was 
awakened by something crawling over his leg. It was 
a coral ; and gliding up his drawers^ the reptile went to 
sleep upon iiis stomach. To move, almost to breathe, 
was death: but what to do? Even if travellers passed 
b^, the first Couch of their friendly hand would be the 
signal for the snake to sink its deadly fangs into his 
fiesU* Yet this was his only chance of escape, slight as 
it might be; and after enduring unspeakable mental 
agonies, for what was to him an immeasurable time, he 
actuaUy heard footsteps approach. He called out. The 
footsteps hastened — but hastened on — the passer-by 
taking the voice to bo that of the decoy of some ma- 
raudhig Indians. Another came and paas^, and another ; 
till at length the poor wretch could only moan inarticu- 
lately as he htiai^a the tramp of a horse. The rider saw 
him ; and draWifig pear, observed distinctly the form 
of the snake fwhich was three feet long) beneath his 
drawera. He dismounted $ and taking a pair of scissors 
from his saddle-bags, out gently the cloth till the crea- 
ture’s head was visible as it lay fkst asleep. He imme- 
diately seized it by the neck, ead threw it suddenly off; 


but it was some little tin;^ before the rescued 
recovered suificleiMJy from his prostration both of min^ 
and body to qompr&end his wety, or even to be aUe 
to stand. I 

Another adventure is related of almost equal perils 
hut of a kind which, with somewhat less remorse, we 
can describe as *odd/ Everybody remembers Mr 
Waterton’s celebrated ride upon an alligator, and the 
severe remarks that were made upon the narrative by 
persons who' had never seen an alligator in their lives. 
Mr Byam, however, who is inthnatdy aoquaiiited with 
the animal, who resided long near i6l haunts, and ac- 
quired a neighbourly knowledge of its habits and man- 
ners, declares that, even setting aside the prima^ facie 
evidence of Mr Waterton’s high charactori the acooufit 
is perfectly probable and consistent The tail Of the 
alligator, he says, is the only dangerous weapon of the 
creature, which in the water he uses to stun any large 
animal he may encounter. When he accomplishes this, 
he drags his victim to the bottom, and holds it fiutSrith 
his powerful teeth, while he tears it asunder with his 
claws. The tail is much less manageable on land, even 
if Mr Watertot\’B courser had been less occupied with 
the anchor in his mouth. The alligator, indeed, ^is dealt 
with very unceremoniously by tlie IndlanB of Central 
America ; for when dragging the large pools of a river 
for fish, if ono of these enormous creatures gets into the 
net, a man walks coolly into the water, throws a noose 
round the fore-leg, and he is straightway drawn on 
shore, and killed with the axes of the party. 

Sometimes, however, these lords of the pool give more 
trouble, as the adventure we allude to wfil show. One 
of them was a perfect dragon among tlie calves, and 
even cattle that came to drink at the rivets pulling 
them every now and then under tho >vater; till the 
farmer, a dusky acquaintance of our author, became 
wild with rage. One day, when riding, he had the for- 
tune to fall in with his enemy m shallow water at some 
distance from his accustomed pool ; and having, as 
usual, his lasso with him, attached to the pommel of 
his saddle, he at once gave chase, and as tho beast was 
making for his haunt, threw the noose round bis neck, 
and tried to drag him to a tree on the bank. But ho 
had entirely miscalculated his means: the horse was 
no match in strength for the alligator, and was brongbU^ 
upon his knees. The avenger, therefore, was compelled 
to follow where he thought to have led, and m an 
instant man and horse were spinning through tho river 
to the opposite bank. 

The predicament was serious, and our friend tried to 
sever the lasso with his axe. But the instrument was 
blunt; the hard thongs resisted its edge; and on dashed 
the alligator with his prisoners in nis wako. Down 
thundered the three, through shallows and deep water, 
rattling over stones, plunging in pools, till a voice of 
terror came upon the farmer’s ear — the roar of a fkll of 
the river as high as a house ! On hearing this, the first 
thought that darted through the man’s mind was, that i 
he was about to die uuconfessed I ’ No, caballero,’ said 
he, when telling Mr Byam tho story — ‘no, senor, there 
never was, nor ever will be again, Such a paseo (pro- 
menade)!’ He now romemb^ed, however, all on a 
sudden that there must be a knife in the pocket of his 
sheep-skin mantle ; and succeeding, after some trouble, 
in getting at it, he at length" severA his tow-rope. 

‘Eor nights after, Don Jorge,' continued the relator 
of this adventure, * I could not sleep ; or if I did fora 
moment awoke fancying myself goii^ again on niy 
maldito voyage down the iiver..-4iometimes soused to the 
bottom of a pool, and sometimes tumUing and rolling 
about among the* big stones— -imtil at last I took such 
a violent hatred to tms particular alligator, that I used 
to lie awake all night thinking how to be revenged. 

I used to go to the pool every morning to try and 
get a sight of him, and one morning 1 did see h^U } 
but what made me sUU more angry was, to eSO m 
loop of the lasso round his neck, for^all toe 
world like aneckli^: he most have gnajmsd 
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remninder about a yard from the noo«e. I theft went 
lionie, loaded niy long Spanish gun very carefully with 
two balls, and taking with me a cur of a dog, who 
could do nothing but yell and how], I returned to the ^ 
pool, and tied the dog to a tree close to one of the alli- 
gator’s paths. 1 then took a long string, and making I 
«i it fast fr) the cur’s leg. hid myself behind another tree, 
and began to pull hard at the string, and the dog began 
to howl lustily. In a short time the lagarto's nose 
appeared above water, and then his eyes and bead: 
both dog and alligator must have seen each other pretty 
clearly, which made the dog howl more than ever. The 
beast, after looking round to see if the coast was clear, 
made straight for the shore, and was just creeping up 
the steep bank to seize the dog, when I fired uiy long 
barrel at him, not five paces distant, and sent a ball 
just into his eye. He was dead before you could say 
“ A VC Maria ! ” and, Don Jorge, I slept soundly that 
night, and gave the cur-dog a good supper.’ 

This farmer stood much upon his dignity, which 
must liave given a still higher relish to his story of 
having been run away with by an alligator. He was 
one day in a great rage with his son for having failed : 
in an errand he had intrusted to him. He would fain 
have thought of some terrible name to call him, but 
ass, mule, or dog, would have been a refiection upon 
himself as the fatlier of such an animal ; and so, to save 
his dignity, while venting his indignation, he said to 
. Mr Byam, ‘Don Jorge, my son has eaten a hc-mule 
for his breakfast I ’ 

Let us conclude our list of oddities by mentioning 
that in Central America it is the custom for a man 
when overtaken by heavy rain, which there comes 
down in p deluge, not to cover himself up from the in- 
vasion, but to strip to the skin 1 This was our author’s 
own practice when in the forest ; and the reason was, 
that in that climate ague is invariably produced by wet 
clothes. The reader now secs, we hope, that there is 
some amusement to be gleaned from this little work ; 
and he cannot do bettor than undertake the task for 
himself. 


‘ HAPPY HOME.’ 

A young mm meets a pretty face in the ball-room, falls 
in love with it, courts it, ‘ marries it,' goes to house-keep- 
ing with it, and boasts of liaving a homo to go to and a 
wife. The chances arc nine to ten he has neither. Her 
pretty face gets to bo an old story — or becomes faded, 
or freckled, or fretted — ^and as that face was all he wanted, 
all lie * paid attention to,’ all he sat up with, all he bar- 
gained for, all ho swore to ‘love, honour, and protect,’ 
he gets sick of his trade ; knows a dozen faces which he 
likes bettor; gives up staying at home of evenings, con- 
soles himself with cigars, oysters, whisky-punch, and poli- 
tics, and looks upon his ‘homo’ as a very indifferent 
boarding-house. A family of children grow up about him; 
but neither ho nor his * face ’ knows anything about train- 
ing them; so they come up helter-skelter — made toys of 
when babies, dolls when boys ami girls, drudges when 
young men and w'omen; and so passes year after year, and 
not one quiet, happy, homely hour is known thiroughont 
the whole household. — Another young man beoomes ena- 
moured of a * fortune.’ Ho waits upem it to parties, dances 
the Polka with it, exchanges hdUtg-doncp wim it, pops the 
question to it, gets * Yes * from it, is published to it, takes 
it to the parson’s, weds it, calls it ‘ wife,’ carries it homo, 
sets up an establishment with it, introduces it to his 
friends, and says (poor fellow !) that he, too, is married, 
and has got a home. It’s false. He is not married: he has 
no liome. And he soon finds it out. He’s in the wrong 
box ; but it is too late to get out of it. He might as well 
hope to escape frtmi his coffin. Friends congratulate him, I 
and he has to grin and bear it. They praise the houae, 
the loniiture, the cradle, the new Bible, the newer baby; 
and then Ud the ‘ fortune ’ and Idm who ‘ husbands * it 
good-monl^^l As if he had known a good morning since 
he and thht gilded ‘ fortune ’ were falsely ileolared to be 
oim.— Ta^ another case. A young woman is smitten with 
a pair ^ whiskers. Curled hair never before had such 
charms. She sets her cap for them: they take. The 


delighted whiskers make an offer, first one and then the 
other, proffering themselves both 19 exchange for her n 
one heart, Hie dear miss is overcome with magnanimity, * // 
closes the bargain, carries home her prize, shows it pa and 
ma, calls herself engaged to it, thinks there never was. 
such a pair (of whiskers) before, and in a few weeks they 
are married. Married! Yes, the world calls it so, and 
we will. What is the result? A short honeymoon, and 
then the unlucky discovery that they are as unlike as 
chalk and. cheese, and not to be made one, though all 
the jpriests in Christendom pronounced them so. — But ritCs 
CJirtsHan CStizen. 


CHiLLIANWALLAH. 

BV OBOnOB MBREDITH. 

CiiiLLiANiVALLAii, Chillianwallah ! 

Whoro our brothers fought and bled I 
Oh thy name Is natural music. 

And a dirge above the dc.id ’ 

Though we have not been defeated, 

Though we can’t bo overcome, 

Still, ^^hon6’er thou art repeated, 

1 would fain that grief were dumb. 

Chillianwallah, Cliilllanwallah 1 
’Tis a name so sad and strange. 

Like a breeze through midnQiht harpstrings 
Ringing many a mournful change ; 

But the wildness and the boitow 
Have a meaning of their own— • 

Oil, whereof no glad to-morrow 
Can relieve the dismal tune ' 

Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah! 

’Tis a village daik and low, 

By the bloody Jholum River, 

Bridged by the foreboding foe , 

And across the wintry water 
He is ready to retreat, 

When the carnage and the slaughtor 
bhall have paid for his defeat. 

Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah ' 

’Tis a wild and dreary plain, 

Strewn with plots of thickest Jungle, 

Matted with the gory stain. 

There the murder-mouthed ortilleiy, 

In the deadly ambuscade, 

Wiok the thunder of its trcachciy 
On the skeleton brigade. 

Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah I 
When the night set in with ram. 

Came the savage plundering devils 
To their work among the slain ; 

And tho wounded and the dying 
In cold blood did blinre the doom 
Of their comr.ides round them lying. 

Stiff In the dead skyless gloom. 

Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah I 
Thou wilt be a doleful chord. 

And a mystic note of mourning 
That will need no chiming word ; 

And that heart will leap with anguish 
'Who may understand thee boat ; 

But tho hopes of all will languish 
Till tliy memory is at rest. 


A ‘ 'IIIAP * QUES'nON. i 

Looking in ihe other day nt tho Jubilee School MNcw- 
castl^ we found a score of the lads interrugatin)^ each 
other in history. One young logue came out with a ‘ trap ' 
question. * How many kings,’ Bdi<l he, ‘ have been crowned 
in England since the Conquest?’ Sovcial answers were 
returned, but none reoeivablc by the querist; and being 
called upon at length to furnish the information himself, lie 
Replied, ‘ One ! ’ ‘One ! ’ exclaimed a dozen incredulous 
voices. ‘ Yes, one I ’ repeated young Quibble : ‘James the 
Sixth of Scotland was the only king that was ci^cr crowned 
in England ! ’ — Gateshead Observer, [l^ohard the Lion- 
hearted was of course a king when he waM crowned for the 
secontli time on his return to England after his imprison- 
ment by the Duke of Austria.] 
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THE DESERT AND ITS ADVENTURES. 
Thk ancient and dassical comparison of the Desert to 
the ocean, and the oases to verdant islands scattered on 
its surface, is as true to nature as it is beautiful in 
poetry ; and it may assist in presenting to the ima- 
gination a more correct picture than is usually drawn 
of the gnat Afric in vi ilderness. The Sahara, or Fal.it, 
as it IS now more ficiiucntly called, has too long been a 
land of mystery, peopled only with paradoxes, and fertile 
onlv 111 natural impossibilities. It is represented as a 
imifoim pLiiii, entirely composed of arid sands, without 
water, witliout vegetation, oifering, in short, no sustc- 
nance for either animal or vegetable life ; then palm- 
trees are made to rise in this empire of absolute ste- 
rility, and wild beasts to raven in solitudes denuded of 
everything that could servo for nourishment or prey. 
Let u** try if \>e cannot extract from the Algerian expe- 
riciiees of the Fioneh some ideas more consonant with 
natuie and probability, and at the same time still more 
redolent of that spirit of romance which hovers over 
the vNriste places of the earth. 

The fertile tract of country occupying the north of 
Afuca, and stictehing along the shores of the Mediter- 
r iMc.in, is called the Tell, and may be considered tlie 
( ontincnt of tlie wliito people. It is a belt of about eighty 
miles broad from north to south, bounded on the north 
by the liuimd plains of the Mediterranean, and on the 
south by the burning waves of the Desert, which recent 
French writers call the Algerian Sahara. This desert, 
vhicli includes the solitudes of Shott, Aughad, &c. 
divided by the great Atlas Mountains, and di verbified 
with numerous oases, represents a sea studded with 
islands grouped m| archipelagoes. Froceeding south- 
ward, we arrive at tlie great ocean, that is, the Central 
Desert, and bejond it, still soutliward, is Soudan or 
Nigritia, the name given to an immense region little 
known to Europeans. This is the continent of the 
black people, hounding the E-^ndy ocean to the south. 
The fleets which plough these dangerous deeps are 
the caravans.* Tliey are equipped on the shores of 
the Tell ; put in to the islands of the Algerian Sahara, 
to renew their provisions and trade with the inhabi- 
tants ; at Icngtli they quit these archipelagoes, turn 
their head southward, and make for the continent of the 
blacks, whose principal port is Timbuctoo. Tlie cara- 
.vans that merely pass from one oasis to another are but 
cruisers ; tlfbse only which steer for Timbuctoo or the 
Ilaousa, underta]^ what is deemed a voyage. They 
arc organised on a most extensive scale, and supplied 
with implements of war, on account of tho enemies that 
they may expect to encounter. 

The great Central Desert of Falat exhibits consider- 
able portions of surface covered with scanty vegetation ; 
besides these there are stony flidn 8 » for the most part 
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somewhat elevated; lines of dunas* or sandy hills, 
which are generally, but not always, liable to shiftings ; 
large sheets of perfectly arid and barren shingle ;*aud 
depressions constituting basins, in which the waters 
settle that have flowed through tho country in the 
rainy season. The most remarkable deviation from this 
general character is the famous Djebcl-IIoggar, which 
lises like a large island in the bosom of the sandy ocean. 
The plateau and peaks of Djebel-IToggar must be very 
high, for though it is in the torrid zone, the inhabitants 
line their dresses with fur, and huddle together under 
tents covered w ith skins, to secure themselves against 
the intense cold. 

The driest and most barren parts of the Falat are 
those where the ground is stony, raised, and steady. 
Over these tracts the sands often roll in tho form of 
vortices, or settle in temporary hills, wliich are soon 
removed by the wind, and rolled down the declivities. 
They then gather and settle in the hollows above- 
mentioned : and thus it is easy to explain why vegeta- 
tion is seldom found in the bottom of these basins — why 
there is no formation of beautiful oases, as in the Algerian 
Saliara. If the water is a fertilising element on the 
one hand, the quantities of sand on tlic other, passing 
and repassing over every inch of the soil, is a powerful 
obstacle to vegetation. The hollows thus present simul- 
taneously the principles of life and death. Even in 
the Algerian Sahara this antagonistic operation of sand 
and water on vegetation may be observed ; the oases 
I are constantly menaced by sandhills, which advance 
tow'ards them, encroach by degrees on their gardens, 
and threaten their very existence. 

But the Falat differs from the Algerian Desert, in 
having much more sand and less vegetation; being 
subject also to a temperature considerably higher, and 
liable to severe storms, which sometimes bury whole 
caravans in the sand. Far also from being studd^ 
with frequent and beautiful oases, its wells are often 
two or threo hundred miles apart. And if, as some- 
times happens, a storm has blown the sand in tiuch a man- 
ner as entirely to cover the wells and springs to which 
the fainting caravan had been pressing, boih man and 
beast must perish, unless the encumbrance can be cleared 
aw^ay ; or the water, having taken another course, be 
found in some neighbouring spot. In the twenty-three 
days* journey from Agabll to Timbuctoo, eight or ten 
ore reckoned on without water ; and this is the portion 
of the journey which is most dreaded. If the sirocco 
ovei takes n caraveu here, and blows for some time, it 
dries up the water, and occasions many deaths. But 
this is not a sandy tract ; the soil is composed of a stiff, 
red earth, which is Called tanegrot^e. 

The pslm-treo does not grow in the Falat ; and there 
are some placstjv quite destitute of every species 
tation. But l!)r the most part wc,fiud plants scattered: 
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I everywhere, and more thickly in the hollows which 
' have not been invaded by the sand. On the driest 
tracts, few animals are to be met with ; but about the 
skirts of the Desert, and in the mountains, we find 
giraffbs, ostriches, gazelles, zebras, antelopes, lions, 
panthgrs, and serpents. Among the domestic animals 
are the goat and the sheep — nearly the only ones which 
thrive in the most inauspicious situations. 

The spaces which are utterly dry and barren have of 
course no settled inhabitants, but are from time to time 
tracked by caravans or traversed by freebooters. On 
the other hand, wherever there are found even scanty sup- 
plies of water and vegetation, there may be seen groups 
of tents, sheltering a miserable population whom one 
might suppose incapable of supporting life on the little 
share of nature’s bounty that falls to their inheritance. 

Tlie inhabitants of the Central Desert are called 
Todareg ; Targui being the singular. They are a white 
people, and are often supposed to be like the inhabitants 
of Sahara, of the Berebber race. Certainly there are 
several points of resemblance between them ; but the 
Touareg have habits, manners, and a way of life quite 
peculiar to themselves. Their language is derived 
I from that of Barbary ; but it is a dialect very different 
from that spoken in the oases. It has a roughness, 

, which has led to its being called the German of the 
Desert; and seems to approximate most to the language 
of the Gouanehes, the former inhabitants of tlie Cana- 
ries. In religion the Touareg follow Tslamism ; but 
they singularly mingle the idolatrous rites of Fetishism 
with the duties of the Koran. 

The Touareg do not compose a tribe merely, but a 
great nation— the scum, the pirates of the sandy ocean. 
Driven in all f)robability at some remote period from 
the Tell, by the invasions of the conquerors who have 
i»uc('esaively appeared in Algiers, then expelled from 
the Algerian Sahara, which they seem to have occupied 
in early ages, they appear desirous of avenging them- 
sJves to this day on the descendants of those who 
banished their race to the Desert. Their families live 
in tow'iis to the south-east, along the borders of Soudan, 
or occupy huts in the Djebel-Hoggar above-mentioned ; 
and here the men also spend the months of winter. But 
in spring they betake themselves to a wandering life, 
their occupation being either to transport goods along 
the line from H’Dames to Demergon, or to rob the cara- 
vans on the line from Timbuctoo to Insalah. 

In bU his expeditions, whether honest or otherwise, 
the mehari is the inseparable companion of the Targui. 
The accounts wliich have been given of the sagacity, 
docility, and swiftness of this animal are almost incre- 
dible. General Marey, who appears to have seen three 
of them, thinks that the mehari is to the common 
camel just what a racer is to a draught-horse. The 
Central Desert is not only its native country, but, it 
would seem, its exclusive abode. It has very rarely b^n 
seen in the Tell, or indeed in any of the more northern 
parts of Africa ; the reason being, either that it cannot 
be acclimatised, or, as some say, that it dies from eating 
a poisonous plant called drias; which is so like a nutri- 
tious one belonging to Falat, that the animal docs not 
perceive the difference, and perishes the victim of its 
error. It is a dry, nervous, lean, supple, sober, and 
submissive creature, aud allows itself to be guided by 
means of a long rein, which is cither passed through 
the ring, or hooked to the small metallic trunk which is 
fastened through the muzzle. His prodigious swiftness 
is suitable to the immensity of the plains wliich he has 
to traverse. The natives divide their meharis into ten 
claahet : the lowest comprehends those which catt tllake 
about twenty-five of our miles in a day, and the liighest 
those which clear ten times the distance in the same 
space of time. It is confidently asserted that a good 
i.iehaii can travel from seventy to eighty miles day 
after day continuously. 


Their mode of rearing this favourite animal is singu- 
lar. When it is born, they plunge it to the neck in fine, 
shifting sand, that the delicate hones of its legs may 
not be bent by supporting the weight of its body ; .‘ind 
fpr fourteen days it is subjected to a prescribed diet, 
cSiiefly consisting of butter and milk, of which both the 
Composition and quantity are varied from day to day, 
according to well-known rules. It is an object of grt*nt 
solicitude that it should have a dam renowned for the 
rapidity of its movement, for it la a settled iioint m the 
Desert that the mehari inherits cliufly the maternal 
qualities. It is seldom allowed to run till the end of 
the first month ; au iron ring is then passed through its 
nose, and its cducaliDn is begun. 

The sagacity of a well-trained mehari is no less won- 
derful than his swiftness. If the Targui chooses, in the 
midst of a rapid course, to plant his lance in the sand, 
the attentive animal, cognisant of his mastci’s every 
wish, turns round the weapon, till the ('.nalicr has 
succeeded in picking it up again; then, w’lthout at all 
abating his speed, he pursues his course as before. 
When the warrior falls in battle, his faithful com- J 
panion does not .abandon the field : he approaches the 
Targui, stretches himself on the sand, like a dog fawn- j 
ing at his master’s feet, watehts whether lie exhibits | 
any sign of life, and appears to invite him to renioimt 
Ins baek, and fly from the scene of carnage. If the 
Targui remains mute and motionless, the mehari takes 
the way to the town or douar* where his f.innly le-idc ; 
and when they see him return alone, the wo.ucn begin 
their lamentations for the dead, and the childien raise 
the bitterest cries. The agitation spreads thiough the 
village, and all turn their anxious iiutiiiiing ga/e to- 
wards the horizon: some dark spots appear; tl cv ui- 
: crease and approach ; these are other meharis w'ltliout 
their masters; silently, but too truly, telling that the 
loved ones have been defeated and slain. 

The constitution of the Touareg, like that of their 
meharis, is dry ; and their form so slender, th ifc the 
appellation of lath is given to them throughout the 
Desert. They are divided into black and white; not 
according to the colour of their skin, but of their Cir- 
tunie. The white Touareg dress nearly like the Anib'i. 
but the black have a peculiar stamp; their dothiny, 
mounting, arms, manners, habitations, are unlike any 
of their neighbours. 

The black Touareg wear pantaloons, like Europeans, 
confined at the waist with a woollen girdle. Tlie> go 
barefooted, because they scarcely ever walk, but mount 
their meharis to pass the shortest distance from one 
place to another. Those, however, who are not ricli 
enough to have nn animal to ride on, w’ear a kind of 
sandal tied on their feet with strings. Tlicy drefls in a 
variable number of vestments, made in the form of 
blouses, or loose gowns, and composed of cotton cloth, 
variously striped, and only a few inches broad. This | 
cloth is called sate, and is brought from the Negro 
country. Whetlier in the town or the camp, they gene- 
rally wear at least three of these blouses, the outer- 
most of which is ornamented wuth rich embroidery m 
gold, forming irregular designs, and particularly licjivy 
on the left breast and the right shoulderrblade. When 
the^ betake themselves to the open country, they add ' 
other two blouses of a dark colour, and cover the head ' 
and neck with a long deep or woollen scarf, which | 
leaves only the eyes uncovered. The stud of which 
this is composed is covered with a varnish, made from 
various gums, to prevent the adhesion of the sand. 
They shave the head, leaving only a long queue behind ; 
aud tliey wear a chech’ia, which disappears under the' 
folds of the haick, so that at a distance the Targui 
appears like a black spot gliding over the surface of 
the glittering sand. 

When the winter is over, the Targui prepares to tear 
himself from his repose and his family, and tch pursue 
his marauding career. The fleets of caravans arc now 
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plougliin^y over the Falat; they must cither pay him an 
impost, and tlius gain his protection, or else they must 
fight their way. He furnishes liimsclf with some scanty 
provisions, and a leathern bottle filled with water: he 
aims himself with his long lame, broad two-edged 
sword, a digger, enclosed in a sheatl^ attac bed to the 
lore aim. Ins bow and arrows, and a shield ot elephant’s 
shin 'riius equipped for war, he mounts his mehari, 
bestriding a kind of s iddle pi iced between the huiuh 
and shoulders. He bids a hasty adieu to his family in 
the act of urging on his < ourstr, w hu h carries him away 
BO rapidly, that ho hears not their responsive wishes for 
the success of his enterprise. He joins the piratical 
troop, which ina> number from a few hundred to two 
thousand men. They march only by night, under the 
guidance of the stars, and thus suffer much less from the 
noontide heats, as well as approach the caravan with 
more probsb’ilily of being unobserved. Each morning 
tl'cy tike their observations, and they can perceive the 
approai h of i c l^a^an at a distance of twenty-five miles 
I at hast. Whenever the camel-dnvers have left their 
bivouac .md comnioneed their march, the usual stillness 
I of the Desert is disturbed, not by cries, not even by a 
'vague sound, but h\ < t rtain vibrations in the air, which 
( 111 be dctci ted oniv bj- the acute senses of the Touareg. 
'J lie robber-horde adv nice with caution, and presently 
[ a cloud of sand prove-j they were not mistaken. The 
afra’^ lb fixed for the following morning. Rut the ) 
( 11 i\ ‘ 1 nl-iO his its stouts, who ha\c* glided like ser- j 
})t I ts im ing the undulations of the sand to leionuoitre 
till loico ol the enemy. The mam body, encamped 
mound some water-springs, wait with pjtienre the re- 
j turn of the oxplori rs It it appear that the robbeis aie 
VO numerous that it would be unsate to venture alone 
lino tlie Dcscit, the ciravan remains by the water for 
se\eial days, or even weeks, or months, till other simi- 
larl} -doRtmed bands arrive; they then unite, and when 
the body is large enough, they piosecute their course 
it, on the conlrarv, the pirates do not appear very for- 
niidahk, the cii nan determines to proceed, sure to be 
r It icm d, ind likely to lobo some ot their men, as well 
as load! d ( iincls 

llie iK \t morning a glimmering light appears in the 
liori/on, and tlie disk of the sun comes into view almost 
immediately afterwards , for in these countries the twi 
light and dawn are hut moment iry. Hie camels lying 
with their long neiks stretched out on the sand .ire 
awaked by their conductors, and utter then frightful 
grumbling Some with gn at docility allow themselves 
to be loaded ; othei s rise and attempt to escape ; but a 
f( wr gentle blow s from the driver make them crouch 
dov n again 'Ihe Sheik-cl-Rakal, cornniander of the 
fi>.et, IS absolute master of all its movements, and gives 
the signal for vtnting when he deems all in readiness. 
The Mcnaii, who are experienced travellers, acting in 
I the c ipiuit} of julots, take tlieir places m the van, and 
1 the w hole masb puts itself in motion. The scouts have 
obtscivcd the Touircg ictire, doubtless to seek another 
])Kv , tlic nnriiidirs gradually fade in the distance, 
till tlicy aic entirely lo t am 1 the warm tints of the 
hon/on 

Jlu*^ the mctchauts h-we mistaken a » use of the enemy 
f >1 a lin il jLtu it The Touan g, learning from one of 
their own scouts that the caiav.iu is proceeding, ap- 
proHc li it afttr the oeniiig Ins dosed in, clearing per- 
haps a hundred miles in a single night. At daybreak 
I a iioarse, wild, fearful cry breaks the silence of the 
I j)l MO it is the sign il of attiek. A desperate con- 
• ihet ensues The sand is the battle-field; and it will be 
till* oiilygfti\e of the vanquished. Happy tliose who 
(all by a mortal blow, rather than be left lingering 
wounded on the plain I The conqueror would not take 
ihe trouble of despatching those he has prostrated ; he 
knows that the Desert will complete the worl^ of death, 
and th^t the tedioub agonies of thirst and despair are 
nioip (t il 1 than .my tortures his bitterest vengeance 
<oiild suggc-st. After the niassaere comes the pillage , 
and the victorious troop, carrying off their spoil, and | 


leading away tbtdr loaded camels, disappear bclund*the 
sand-hills. 

I In the evening the sand and sky are bathed in lurid 
^ coburs by the setting ton: these biilliant tints become 
> by degrees brown and sombre ; till, in the darkness 
which veils the heavens and weighs on the evlh, no- 
thing meets the eye but a track as of fire in the horizon 
In the stilhiess of night one may for a time hear cries, 
and prayers, and blasphemies from the scene of the late 
carnage ; but the Musittlmoji soon wraps himjielf up in 
that passive resignation which is one of the leading 
features of his character} and he tvil! die without a 
rebellious feeling agaimft the fate which he believes 
was determined for him by an unalterable decree from 
the moment of his birth. Some shadows may be seen 
to move, to creep along, and to fall sgsin immovable ; 
these are the last convulsions of the dying. 

A (lull sound arises, increases, approaches ; the atmo- 
sphere becomes unusually dry and heavy ; each bseath 
of wind 18 as suffocating as the blast which escapes 
from a burning furnace ; and the particles of sand, which 
are lashed into shape, appear to burn like sparks from 
a crackling fire. It is the sirocco ! The sands roll 
their impalpable grains over each other ; the surface of 
tlie plain ripples at first like a tranquil lake when agi- 
tated by the fall of an insect. But the undulations in- 
cre.iBe more and more ; now it may be called a billowy 
sea; and the vortices use in the air, turning spirally 
at the base, spreading like a sheaf at the top, and in- 
creasing in their course over the sand, which they worm 
out by this whirling motion. 

The noise again decreases, and at last is entirely 
hushed , the troubled air becomes calm ; and the cool- 
ness of night supersedes the hot breath of the sirocco. 
But the sand has engulfiul the wreck of the caravan ; 
the moon shines on a level plain ; and all is silence and 
solitude in the Desert ! 


THE CADET BRANCH. 

Two of the cheeriest, blithest ladies of my acquaint- 
ance were the Misses Tabitha and Deborah DirviU, 
who, with their long- widowed, gray -haired niotlier, 
resided, a few years ago, m one ot the pleasant semi- 
lural cottages the neigh bom hood ot London is so , 
thickly studded with, upon an income which, to per- 
sons unfamiliar with the magic of a minute and judi- 
cious economy, might appear barely sufficient for tlie ^ 
mere necessaries of life, but which the// made amply 
BufiSce for most of its modest luxuries. Guileless, i 
cheerful - hearted maidens ! who that witnesaed with ' 
wliat a gentle, lovJng-kmdness you | 

* Rocked iho cradle of declining age I 

how gaily you gossipped, how prettily you played and 
sung— how sensibly, when you liad nothing better to 
do, >ou discoursed— could have thought otherwise than 
contemptuously of the venerable fallacy which couuieets 
misanthropy with elderly-maidenhood, and invariably 
associates singleness at forty with crabbedness and an 
evil disposition? For myself, I beg to express a firm 
belief tint if Tabby and Debby— famillRr domestic 
brevities these, [lermitted, be it understood, only to a 
favoured few — I say I firmly believe that if Tabby and 
Debby had each blessed three husbands, and been 
surrounded by a dozen or more cherubs in bills and 
pinafores, they could scarcely liave been more gentle, 
obliging, and thoroughly amiable tlian they actually 
were. This, I repeat, U my solemn opinion. But 
coming as it does from a confirmed old bachelor, it 
must (^f course be taken tmm gram salts. One weak- 
ness, besides tea, these ladies confessed to : they loved, 
with an enthusiasm unsurpassed by that of the cele- 
brated Mrs Battle, a sound, quiet rubber of wbist— good 
old constitutional whist, mind; none of your short 
heresies— with its illustrations, *a clear fire, a cleap 
hearth, and the rigo^ of the game.’ FortunateljrjQioy 
lived in a thoroughj^Wbist neighbourhood. The two 
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sonii-dctaclied cottages that, with tlieir own, constituted 
the chief street of that young locality, were occupied by 
two staid widowers , with whom, since the death and 
burial of their wives, whist seemed the one- cherished 
1 object of existence ; and hundreds of rubbers were 
^ valiantjy fought out in that plc.isantest of pleasant 

I pat lours between the mature maidens and their sonic- 

wliat ancient neighbours — Mr Peter Danby, and Mr 
, John Dusatoy. 

I Yes, Peter Danby and John Dusatoy are the names 
' of the gentlemen ; but if the reader is to understand 
I clearly this charming little ‘histoirette’ — that is, if I do 
not mar it in the telling — something more of introduc- 
tion tlian the mere announcement of their names is 
j essentially necessary. Mr Peter Dauby— a man of 
I singularly-expressive silence— may be dismissed after 
j his own manner in a very few words. He is a retii*ed 
j drysalter, living physically and morally upon the accu- 
mulations, material and mental, of former exertions. 
Tlie first — the material — are decidedly the most tangible, 

I consisting as they do of between five and six thousand 
j pounds in sundry solid securities, national and joiiit- 
' stock. The mental capital, though not perhaps so accu- 
rately set dow'n, uor so easily reckoned up as consols 

I and debentures, must necessarily be considerable ; as, 

I I without having added one single item to it within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the street — who is 

J unquestionably the old lady yonder, nodding so c6m- 
j I fortably in her arm-chair over lier knitting — lie has for 
I many jxars enjo>e<l, and still continues to enjoy, a 
daily ret)utation from it : a man of powerful action I 
I i have no doubt, but of marvellous few words. ISfany a 
< j brave talker, I am tqld, he has in his time listened down : 

' I kept steadily at it, in fact, till the fountain was tho- 
roughly run out. Shortly, to sum him up, and give liis 
brief- total, he is a kind of drj’salter-illustration of Mr 
Carlyle’s somewhat paradoxical apothegm in his Hero 
j as Poet ; * speech is great, but silence is greater.’ Ilia 
j tremendous superiority at wliist may be imagined. 

Mr John Dusatoy, on the other hand, is essentially a 
m.ui of words ; but unfortunately of such small ones, 

I that a shower of them produces the faintest imaginable 
' impression. A decent, quiet, well-meaning little man, 

I nevertheless, is John Dusatoy. Dusatoy, I repeat, is a 
very quiet, respectable person ; wears a carefully-kept 
flattn wig, and has everything handsome and com- 
fortable about him} and, to crown all, a daughter, 

I who 

Yes, sir; positively the young lady seated at the rose- 
wood work-table, with the beautifully-moulded Grecian 
head, raven tresses, dark full brilliant eyes — and now, 
as she rises to snuff the candles for the absorbed whist- 
players, you perceive, of queenly figure and graceful, 
elastic carriage — is the little flaxen wig’s heiress and 
I only daughter, Geraldine Dusatoy. . . . Well, sir, what 
of that? 1 maintain that it is a soap and candle 
I dealer’s birthright — his and every man’s inalienable, 
constitutional privilege — to have his daughter christened 
I by any name he pleases. You admit it? That being 
the case, I don’t mind still farther enlightening you. 
But in order that I should be enabled to do so, you 
must, if you please, step back with me to just seventeen 
years ago last Monday evening. A long distance ! And 
now we have got to it, only look what a dark, gusty, 
sleety, plashy, disagreeable evening it is ! Well, 
on this very evening Mr John Dusatoy was belated at 
a distance of something more than six miles from his 
lawful home and wife, situated both of them in one of 
the large manufacturing towns of the north of England. 

It was entirely his own fault, I must tell you, that he 
was thus belated. He might have been home hours 
befoFSi^'' had he not been fascinated, juggled out of his 
usual prudence, by a troop of spangled vagabonds, 
with a black-eyed gipsy girl for their prima donna, 
who were exhibiting their tricks and tumblings at the 
Golden Fleece,* whither Mr John Dusatoy had betaken 
himself by appointment early in the afternoon, for the 
settlement of a rather heavy account. When he at last 


rose to depart) he found that he had awfully overstayed 
his time; and direful were the forebodings which filled 
his mind as to the reception he should meet with from 
Mrs Dusatoy — a respectable, but altogether over-elo- 
quent lady, who, John instinctively felt, as he glanced 
at the hands of Ms watch, li.nl already heaped up abun- 
dant treasures for him. ‘ Nearly seven miles by the 
road,* soliloquised the repentant, self-accusing soap- » 
dealer: ‘ bless me, I shall be two hours or more getting | 
home that way. TlirougU the wood saves nearly three | 
miles; but then it is so plaguy dark, I might miss 
niy way.* lie nevertheless resolved to venture. The 
brandy and water he had swallow^ed rendered him 
unusually valiant; and on he desperately staggered, 
through marsh, and brake, and brier. Rash, rarely 
successful men are they who wander from beaten paths | 
in search of short cuts to desired havens ; and honest I 
Dusatoy proved no exception to the rule. For mon* I 
than two mortal hours did he wander to and fro in the | 
dark, marshy, perplexing wood; till, worn out, be- | 
wildercd, terrified almost to death, he sat down upon a 
damp, uncomfortable stump, fairly o\ ercome with fright ' 
and vexation. The imminence of the peiil routed him ^ 
to renewed exertion. ‘Man lost! — man lost! — man I 
lost!* ho shouted, jumping up, and raiijiiig his vuiie to I 
a dreadfully-cracked pitch, in the desperate hope of | 
attracting assistance. The strange sounds echoed j 
through the stillness of the forest ; but no symp-itlnsing ( 
voice responded to the agonised appeal. ‘ Man lost ! — 
man lost I’ reiterated the perturbed but persistent oil- 
man with quavering vehemence. This time there w as ' 
an answer. ‘ Who — o — o — o — o ?’ came distinctly dow ii | 
the wind. ‘Poor Johnny Dusatoy!’ he n^plied witli 
deprecatory supplication: ‘a.s hone.*.t a man as ever | 
broke a bit of bread ! ’ ‘ Who — o — o — o — o ? ’ again 

returned the sympathising stranger. Johnny eagerly 
repeated liis description, baptismal, patronymic, and 
moral, and still the same query replitd to his frantic 
asseverations. On, however, he pressed in the direction 
of the voice ; and, as he conjectured, was not more than 
a quarter of a mile from the cold-blooded questioner, 
when, emerging from the tangled darkness into a some- 
what clear opening in the wood, he was startled out 
of his few remaining wits by the apparition of an erioi- 
mous gipsy suddenly confronting and striding towards i ' 
him. No wonder his jaws rattled like a pair of casta- ' | 
nets, and that he shook in every fibie of his little body ; 1 1 
it was— no doubt about it, eousidering the hour and the 1 1 
locality — a most unpleasant meeting. 

‘ Who is that.^’ demanded the grim vagabond ; ‘ who I 
is that dialoguing with the owls at this time of jl 
night?’ 

‘I — I — I, p-o-o-o-r Jo-ohnny Du-u-u-satoy, as ' 

ho-o-o-nest a ’ ' 

‘ Oh, it’s you, is it ? I’m glad of it, for I thought I 
had missed you. Yon are the very man 1 want.’ 

‘ A-a-a-am I ? ’ 

* Yes : you are rich and childless ; and you must take 
this one, and bring it up as your own. The girl you ' 
saw at the inn has preserved it during the last five or 
six days at the hazard of her life. The bund, for various | 
rca‘«on8 best known to themselves, will hav^e it destro} ed 
and buried snugly out of the way. 1 have undertaken 1 
the job ; but at the request of that girl have proniihcd to i 
deliver it to you; with this distinct understanding, that ' 
you bring it up as your own ; and above and before all, I 
that you never breathe a word to one living soul as to I 
how you came by it.’ 

‘ Ye-e-es.’ 

‘ You consent : I am glad of it, as it may Save trouble. 
Now, tlien, here’s a Bible : look and see that it is a real 
one. Good. Now place your band upon it, and repeat 
after me.’ Mr John Dusatoy stretched fortli his hand, 
and mechanically repeated the words of an awful oatli 
binding him to secrecy. He then, at the command of 
the gipsy, kissed the book. 

* It is well. Now mark : if ever you reveal to a single 
liuraan being what has passed to-night, you will be a 
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deiid man before twenty-four hours are over. Come, 
, this is 3’our path.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, ^Fr John Dusatoy found 
himself upon tbeliigh road, within ten minutes* distance 
of iiis liorne, witli a lusty infant of about two years cJ 
age in Ins arms. Ilis mind was in a state of complete 
confusion. lie certainly had seen such things done 
in a play, and liad read of them in circulating ro- 
, mances, but that a respectable man and a rate-payer 
should be served a trick of the kind in actual real life 
' seemed utterly absurd and incredible. He, however, 
moved mechanically homewards, holding the babe nearly 
at arm’s length, aomctliing after the manner in which 
people carry joint*^ of meat to a bakehouse ; and had 
arrived within a yard of his domicile before a thoroughly 
full sense of tlic utter desperateness of his condition 
flashed upon him. If he had before dreaded encounter- 
ing his amiable partner, how on earth was he to face 
that determined woman with such a present as that in 
his arms? The very idea of it turned him up and 
I down ; nml cold and sleety as it was, he perspired like 
I a roasting cook in the dog-days. Long, long ho stood 
I irrcsolulc; but at length nerving himself to despera- 
tion, lie rang the Ih'U. Quickly a wcll-rcmembered step 
was heard upo'i tl.e pa'^sage floor-cloth, and a well-re- 
membered voice exclaimed — ‘ Oli, there you are at 
li.t! Upon my ^^ord this is very pretty — remarkably 
so inilced. Aint you ashamed of yourself?* continued 
Du'^itoy, furlv boiling over, and at the same mo- 

ii'crt tlnow mg open the door. ‘ Aint you ashamed’ 

I'lio current of her eloquence was checked at once. 

I ] gne you my word, sir, that a company of grenadiers 
1 clnigiiig into that passage with fixed bayonets and 
' bcir-skin caps could not have so scaled tliat re- 
inaiknble woman, as did the blessed babe sustained 
upon Iicr husband’s outstretched arms. She started 
back dumbfounded, paralysed ! Johnny, profiting by 
the momentary panic of his better half, darted by her, 

I ni’lied frantic illy into the parlour, and deposited the 
j inf int on the table, exclaiming, as he wiped his teeming 
I fore lead, * There! I swore a dreadful oath I would do 
il, and I hi\ e done it. There ! * 

The FCLiic which followed must be left to the ima- 
gination, which, if a very brilliant one, may possibly 
j do it justice. I can only relate the fag-end of the 
fiay, after tlie storm had spent itself, and John 
I Dusatoy had escaped to bed. ‘ Well, Sally,’ said the 
I mistress of the house, addressing her confidential maid- 
I of-all-work ; * we cannot throw the brat into the street, 

' so you had better take it and let it sleep with you to- 
I mglit ; ’ and IVIrs Dusatoy, who had been engaged for the 
' last two or tliree minutes in an unsatisfactory voyage 
I of discover}' over the baby’s features, endeavoured to 
transfer it to the arms of her handmaid. But the child 
I would not be so shifted. It clung perversely, but most 
endearingly, round Mrs Dusatoy ’s neck, pressing its 
I coral mouth upon her lips, and peremptorily refusing 
to depart. The good woman’s better nature was awak- 
ened by the child’s appeal. Thoughts of the one, only 
one sweet bud of promise tlia*^ had briefly blessed her 
life, swelkd her heart and filled her eyes. ‘Never 
mind, S.dlv, »iie shall remain with me to-niglit at all 
e\ents.’ Tlio next morning, after patiently listening to 
lur liii Aland’s explanation, Mrs Dusatoy agreed to adopt 
the child. It soon secured a firm hold on the aflectlons 
of both husband and w'ife ; and as the Dusatoys were 
even in those days comparatively rich, a liberal edu- 
cation w'as ungrudgingly bestowed upon the beautiful 
^Geraldine — this name w'as found marked upon a portion 
of the infawt’s dress, and was of course retained — and 
possessed as she }vas of great natural capabilities, she 
speedily reflected di^it on her instructors. Her birth, 
or rather lier rescue and adoption, Mrs Dusatoy a few 
weeks before her death unreservedly communicated to 
the sorAwing, adopted daughter. That knowledge has 
not, as you perceive, in the slightest degree abated the 
aflectionatc respect wliich she has constantly manifested 
towards her kind, w'cll-mcaning, reputed father. 


And now, sir, ^aving^ as I trust, fully satisfied j^our 
curiosity respeotirtg the young lady at the work-table, 
you will, if you please,, allow me to continue my story 
without interruption. 

The wbiqt-players, then, on the evening in que.8tion, 
were not, it wais ^uite clear, in harmonious accordance. 
Botli Tabby and Debby seemed fidgetty and nervom, ^ 
strangely forgot what cards were out, and altogether i 
played abominably. Twice Mr Dusatoy, as fresh hands 
were in course of distribution, had querulously remon- 
strated with Debby upon not leading the right suit at 
the right time ; and once Mr Peter Danby, after endur- 
ing much unwincingly, paused in the midst of t]ie play, 

Laid his cards emphatically On the table, raised his spec- 
tacles from his eyes to his forehead, and glared solemnly 
in fair Tabitha’s face with a look which said as plainly 
as look could, * Remember, madam, you are losing my 
money as well as your own.’ There were four six- 
pences, I should state, under one of the candleaUcks. 
Tills done, he replaced his spectacles, resumed his cards, 
and steadily continued the game. * 

‘ AVell,’ said Miss Deborah at the conclusion of the 
hand, ‘ w'c arc playing shockingly; but the truth is, we 
have becu a good deal flustered this afternoon by a 

letter from General* 

General D’llarville,’ interposed Tabitha; 
at the same time volunteering the orthography of tJic 
general’s name. 

‘Yea, Lieutenant-General D’llarville,’ resumed De- 
borah ; * and that, il seems, is the correct mode of spelling 
our name, which has been somehow shortened and vul- 
garised by tlcar papa’s connection with the City. Tile 
general reminds us that we are a cadet branch of the 
family tree. Now wdiat, for mercy’s sake, is a cadet 1 
branch ?’ 

• It’s people that go to the East Indies to serve tluiir j 
queen and country in the capacity of gentlemen,’ re- i 
plied John Dusatoy with confiilcnt alacrity. 

‘ Nonsense, Mr Dusatoy. How can Tabby and I. or ' 
dear mamma, bo people of that sort?’ 

Mr I’otor Dauby paused for an instant in the act of ’ 
shuflling the oanls for a fresh deal, and looked wMth 
much intelligence at Miss Deborah: he then favoured [j 
HFr Dusatoy with another emphatic glance, easily i 
traiiAuteablc into ‘ You’re a donkey ;* he, liowever, only ' [ 
said, as lie placed the pack before him, ’ Cut ! ’ El||ry' 

I body felt tliat ]^^r Danby knew what a cadet branch ' 

I was, but that he for the moment declined imparting his 
knowledge. This was a favourite trick ; and indeed 
one of the chief modes by which he raised and sustains ^ 
his great reputation. | 

* 1 believe,’ said Geraldine, coming, ns usual, to tlie , I 

rescue, * that a cadet is a younger brother, and I sup- i 
pose his family might be called tho cadet branch of the . 
house?’ tj 

‘That explains it, dear Geraldine,* cried the spio- , 
sters botli in a breath. ‘ Quite. Well, who v oM hav€f ; 
thought it?’ 1 1 

General Sir Frederick D’llarvillc had in fact written 
.a curt st.ately note, informing IVFrs D’llarville — corniptly 
spelt Darvill—that having lost his only son alwut a 
twelvemonth previously in one of the great Indian 
battles, he and Lady D’Harville hod determined to 
adopt one of their niecofl, and bestow her handsomely 1 1 
in m.'irriagc, in order, as better oould not be, that the i i 
ancient family might be continued and perpetuated i| 
through tho cadet branch. He would call, for the pur- i 
pose of escorting his niece to Maida Hall, on the ' 
morrow about noon. 

For obvious reasons, the entire contents of this strange ' 
missive were not communicated to the company; but • 
enough transpired to convince the widowers that a 
dregofiil blow had been aimed at the peace of the card- 
table $ and that, moreover, any further play even on tliat 
evening was out of the question. Mr Peter Danby 
rose, quietly placed his broad-brimmer on liis delihwate 
head, drew on his gloves, buttoned up his coat, bowed 
comprehensively, and stalked forth fin accusing sileace. 
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Mr Dusatoy and his adopted daughter departed half 
an hour later. 

Alas, there was more, much more in danger than the 
whist’tablet Pope was quite right: in these days the 
Evil One tempts, not by poverty, but riches. For the 
first tigio Tabby remembered witli bitter malevolence 
tliat Debby was three years her junior ; and Debby, for 
the same reason, exulted migeneroiisly over her sister. 
Twelve hours before, neither of them would have be- 
lieved in the possibility of such feelings arising within 
their gentle bosoms; so sad was the change wrought 
by the glittering bait, present and prospective, set be- 
fiire them by their crafty uncle the lieutenant-general. 

The general arrived tiie next morning in great state. 
Ho ^\}la a fine military-looking man, and was indeed 
possessed of many admirable qualities; but all dimmed 
and obscured, to the superflcial observer at least, by 
overM’ecning pride of birth and lineage, and haughty 
suprreilioiisness of manner. He was ushered into the 
front parlour by the awe-struck maid -servant; and a 
minute’ afterwards, (Geraldine Dusatoy, blushing, and 
somcwliat embarrassed, but losing nothing of her native 
grace and dignity of manner, entered to apologise for 
the momentary absence of Sir Frederick’s nieces. 

The in«5tant the general’s eye fell upon the form of 
the beautiful girl, he started from his chair with strange 
emotion; and advancing rapidly towards her with ex- 
tended hands, exclaimed in a tone of joyful surprise, 

‘ My ijiece ! ’ Geraldine explained, and ISir Frederick’s 
countenance immediately fell. He did not, however, 
relinquish her hand, and continued to gaze at her with 
a troubled, inquisitive glance. I’resently the door 
opened : * ^liss Deborah D’llarville,’ said Geraldine, 
very much embarrassed, and anxiou.s to divert the 
general's attention from herself. 

‘It is verj' strange,’ muttered Sir Frederick, gently 
yielding Geraldine’s hand, and turning mechanically to- 
wards Dc’norah : * Who is this young lady ?’ 

‘ Geraldine Dusatoy — a neighbour.’ 

Tabithft now entered ; and Sir Frederick’s attention 
being necessarily given to the sisters, Geraldine Dusa- 
toy inlndtly slipped away, much wondering at the 
general’s strange behaviour. 

General DTIarville’s reception of his nieces, ns soon 
ftS j^recovered his rarely-disturbed self-possession, was 
kilHind courteou.**. It was soon arranged that Deborah, 
as the youngest, should .succeed to the vacant niche of 
heiress to the House of D’Harville; and preparations 
for immediate departure were at once commanded. I 
will not say that the general’s hopes and anticipations 
w'cre not somewhat damped by tlie perusal of the record 
of mature age stamped upon the countenance even of 
his youngest niece ; but lie by no means desxiaired of 
the stability of his ancient House. He was a man of 
singularly sanguine temperament, and had in his youth 
led two forlorn -hopes. 

Arrived at Maida Hall, Deborah was introduced to 
her stately aunt. Lady D’Harville— a tall, splendid, but 
apparently a grief-stricken woman. ‘JSnrily,’ thought 
Deborah, ‘ I have seen that face before. Oli, to be sure. 
If she were twrenty years younger, and happier looking, 
she would he the very image of Geraldine.’ 

Lady D’llarville reci ived her niece with a cold, sad 
smile; and Deborah, after a few frigid words of course, 
was consigned to the care of her appointed atten- 
dants. 

‘Your niece’s education, Sir Frederick,’ said Lady 
D’Harville as soon as Deborah had left the apartment, 
‘has, I fear, been sadly neglected. You will have enough 
to do to render her presentable at the next drawing- 
room,*, 

‘ Y« ; there is no time to spare neither. At all events, 
she has good blood In her veins. We must make up 
for lost time as well as we can.’ 

The result of the genera’s resolution to make up for 
Ipst time is very clearly set forth in tlie following epistle 
received by Miss Tabitlia about a fortnight after her 
sister’s departure 


‘ Maiua Hall. 

Dear Tab. — Tf you still feel any desire to be a grcMt 
heiress, and live in state, get }our things packed up 
ready; for, please guo«luebS, I’ll put up with the life I’m. 
leading here no longer; no, not to be cadet branch to 
Queen V ictoria ! The general conies home to-morrow 
evening; and if ho wont take me back in tlie carriage, 
I’ll nm away ! Wliy, Tabby dear, you can li.avo no 
conception of the torments and martyrdoms I li.avo 
been made to endure, in tlie hope of transmogrifying 
mo into a fine lady. Hut it’s no use, Tabby dear — 
not the slightest: it’s not in mo, and that’s the honest 
truth. First of all, as early as seven in the morning, 
I’m drilled for three-quarters of an hour by Sergeant 
Pike, in order to make me keep my shoulders back: 
after breakfiist, my French and Italian masters take 
me in hand for an hour each : then come the piano and 
harp professors, and I am made to thump and twang 
away till luncheon-time : directly that is ovi r. Mon- 
sieur Pirouette, the dancing-master, exercise*? me for 
two mortal hours : and when/ie has concluded, it is time 
to surrender myself into the liands of Mademoiselle 
Angelique, to be screwed np, fn/zed, and plaited 
for dinner. Ah, Tabby, if I conld once sec that dear 
AngGiqiie upon the bare baek of our donkey, and 
I behind with a good switch in my hand, uonldn't 

I But no matter, here I wont stop, tliat’s poz! 

The cadet branch and posterity may shift for themselves 
for what I care ; I’ll have no more of it, and so voii nviy 
tell dear mother; and believe me. Tabby, vonr altcc- 
tionate sister in afiliction, Dr.noRAH Daiivili., 

* Yes, Darvill ! good, honest, downright Darvill ! The 
deuce take their Il’s, and their E’s, and their aiiostroplies, 
say I, for ever and amen ! ’ 

T.abitha and Geraldine Dusatoy were still occupied on 
the following morning commenting upon this porten- 
tous letter, when the general’s carria‘’^e w is seen to 
drive furiously up to the garden gate, and ple^clltly out 
.sprang Deborah, before the door was vv(>li opened, and 
came running frantically uj) the gravelled patli towards 
the cottage. In she burst, hot, panting, and impatient. 

‘God bless you. Tabby; liere’s an upro.ir, and all of 
my m.'iking ! Geraldine, don’t be friglitcncd ; there’s ii 
dear : but as sure as you’re alive, you are an elder branch, 
or worse. Turn down your left shoulder, and you’ll 
see. The general liad been talking to his lady jibout 
your uncommon likeness ; hut there, poor soul, you 
don’t know anything about it; and I happened to let 
out that you w^ere a “ babe in the wood,” suckled by 
gipsies seventeen years ago, and that your name mis 
G eraldine ; and if Lady D’llarville hasn’t been going on 
distractedly ever since, wringing her hands, and walk- 
ing in her sleep like the lady in the play. Oh, here 
she is.’ 

Lady D’Harville, supported by her husband, here 
entered the room in a terrible state of agitation. 'J’he 
instant she saw GeraMi le she sprang wildly towards 
her, and clasping her in her arms, excl.umed in a clink- 
ing voice, and with frenzied eagerness, ‘It is .she! 1 
know it — feel it! Oh, Gnil wouM not bo deceive a 
mother 1 Quick — quick, if you would not sec me die ! 
Her left shou.dcr — three moles triaiigiilarlv placed !’ 

It is she I — look hero I ’ shrieked Sir Frederick 
with wdld excitement, and at tlie same time seizing the 
astonished Geraldine in his arms. Lady D’JLirvillc 
slid down on her knees, and with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes raised towards Heaven, ejaculated in 
broken accents, * Thanks, Father of Mercies, thanks ! ’ • 
The explanation which, as soon as the* excitement 
had in some degree subsided, wu^ gone into, proved 
perfectly satisfactory. Maida Hall had been broken 
into and plundered a few days previous to the night on 
w'hich John Dusatoy had duetteil with the o^ls, by a 
band of gipsies, and the child carried ofiT, in the expec^* 
tation, it was conjectured, of obtaining a reward for its 
restoration. The pursuit, however, was so hot, that 
the band must have feared to alTurd any clue to the 
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(letLction of the authors of the biirplary by any nego- 
tiation of tlic sort ; and hence doubtless their resolu- 
tion to put tlie child out of the way : a design happily 
finstrittd by the compassion of the gipsy girl, and the 
oppoitunc .ippearance of Mr John Dusatoy at the 
‘ Golden Plepce.’ 

AI itters Meie speedily arranged: Mr Dusatoy parted 
regretfully with Geraldine; but both were consoled by 
the tr.uik and cordial invitation the lioncst man re- 
ceived from Sir Erederick and Lady l)*Harville to visit 
Maida Hall as frequently as he found it convenient and 
agree iblc to do so. A large addition to the income of 
j\Irs Dirvill and her danghters was also spontaneously 
ofTered by the gene ral, and of course gratefully ar< cpted. 

I Sir Frederick, liidy, and Geraldine D’Harvillc de- 
' parted just as the shades of evening began to falL Half 
I an hour aftenyards, the candles were lighted, the card- 
t ible ag nil set out — Mrs Darvill was wheeled closer to 
the fire, .ind the accustomed four once more seated 
tlieniselvcs .it their beloved board of green cloth. De- 
borah, enfianchi*ied Deborah, all smiles and sunshine, 
having shufllod the cards, waved them in the air with 
a gl-‘^tnlc of exubennt triumph, and then, bringing 
them (i>wn with a flourish, plump before Mr Peter 
Dinh}, (xdiimid, ‘Cut!* ‘With all my heart,' re- 
joined Mr Daub\, 'suiting the action to the word. 
‘Ihini!’ This unwonted outburst added of course 
L a sidei \bly to the excitement, which, however, com- 
])U td\ ubsidtd (iuung the progress of the deal. ‘ Play !* 

( u il T.ihitlia. Deborah played, and on went tlio so- 
li mil g ime , and on it is going to this day, as any lady 
oi t,Lnlhm,in who can procure an introduction may 
( ’ il> siti'.fy him or herself ou any evening during the 
wcv.h, ‘ bundaja excepted.* 


IIYBI IINATING QUADUUPEDb OF BRITAIN. 

A T I \i nr cr dispensation is observable in the hyberna- 
(ku <jI Midi crcituioB as feed entirely on insects, or on 
the iMoi delicate parts of vegetable structures. As soon 
a*, the 1)1 isLs of wniiet destroy the substances which aie 
C'‘«(nti.il to their support, they (for the most pait) bury 
I thcniM-lMs in the ground, as in the case of the hedgehog; 
i or loll th( iii‘'el\cs in a soft warm co>erlid of moss and 
I fibres, ns m that of the dormouse. Ihe bat, however, is 
’ an exici tion to this lulo; it merely * puts itself by,* as it 
I wcie ; susponding itself, for this purpos-e, by the hinder- 
legs to the roof of a dark cavern, or the i afters of some 
deserted castle or neglected church, where it quietly 
bU eps, until the wami sun calls forth from their chiy- 
salid tombs the moths which servo it for food. Let us 
glance at the habits of the win tei -sleepers peculiar to 
these islands. 

Being pos'iesscd of a most sensitive acuteness of ear, 
tlie rest of the bat might be frequently broken, and its 
j senses roused to a feeling of hunger, which it had no 
means of satisfying, were it not for the curious apparatus 
' by which it can at pleasure close the aperture through 
1 whuii sound is convened. Th s consists of an integu- 
ment resembling a hrnall car, placed backwards, at the 
I nitiance of the laiger or real car, which acts at will, in 
I the manner of a valve. Some sp< cies of bats are distin- 
I guislied by very large cars; vThile in others, as the vara- 
I pirc-bat, it IS small; but this aural appendage is observed 
in all. The body of the common bat is somewhat smaller 
than that of the mouse, which it much resembles in form | 
and colour, though the fur of the latter is lighter than | 
that of the bat. The face is like the visage of a faery 
imi'itdl'; an 4 though its cry seems but a faint piping, yet 
if it be held close to the ear, it sounds like the miniature 
bark of a dog : the wings are formed by the continuation 
of the skin of the back and breast down the fore-arms, 
encasing the finger-boiies, and extending along the body 
to the Rgs, and again to the tail; and thus the order of 
bats has been appio])riately named Cheiroptera, from two 
Greek words signifying hand-wings. We say appropri- 
ately, for when the liat spreads its wings, it has the ap- 
pearance of extending them with its hands, as a lady 


would do with a wu placed en shoulden, 

and which ^he was ttbout to wrap around her. The wings 
are black, and of a leaihdl^y texture; ftnnt pmnt of 

eadi is furnished with It hook, with which the animal 
supports itsiilf whsn not about to retire to sleep. .By 
means of ihcae wipgfy it is enabled not only to follow the 
ovolutioni of tie insectf on which it pe^, hht to sweeii 
them together by a forWfktd semidrculhr movement, so as 
to bring them more will^ mother also folds ^ 

her wings round her yoi&g whlut^suekling thoni* The' 
manner in which the yoting aM carried alhui by the 
parents is exceedingly curious : the former attaches itself^"' 
by the hind-claws to die hrtbit pf the mother,? and in 
such a way, that when the litttey ws about with her ^ 
burthen, the back of the youhg one iii downwards. ^ 

The food of the ball consists of those countless trib# 
of insects which come abroad in the warm twilight of a ^ 
summer’s evening; hence their scientific name Vesptr^ 
tiho. ITiey drink on the wing, in the manner of swal- 
lows, and frequent the margin of waters, on account of 
the large number of insects which abound in such places. 

Bats are excessively sensitive; so much so, that Spal- 
lanzani considered them to be possessed of a sixth sense ; 
for they avoided objects placed in their way, when ds- 
prived by him of eyes ana the power of smelling. This 
delicacy of perception seems to exist principally in the 
nieinbrane of the wing. An instance of the acuteness of 
all their senses is observable in the rapidity with winch 
they turn, if, when flying low, two persons, placing them- 
selves a few yards apart, alternately raise uiexr hands as 
the animals npproach, which will causa them to fly back- 
wards and forwards incessantly; thia being what we, as 
children, used to call playing 'living battledore and 
shuttlecock.* 

It IS stated that there are fourteen distinct species of 
bats in Bn tain. Of these the most Common are the noc- 
turle ( r. noctuila)^ which is mostly found iu trees, though 
sometimes in house* also; as is the whiskered bat (K. 
myitacu3)t the long-eared bat ( K awHlus), which attaches 
it«elf to churches, where it hangs in cluateura fiom tho 
joints of the rafters like swarms of bees. We must not, 
however, omit to mention, that though bats frequently 
congregate together in this manner, they never fly ahir^ad 
in Socks : the pipistrelle ( T. ptpistreUta% which dwells 
mostly in caverns; and the bvbaHtrelle, whiifli is rare, 
and which is isaid to have po odout^whleh 
not the case with the others/ ■*' ^ I 

If we consider the anomalous position in which these 
animals were placed in the eyes of Our forefathers, we ' 
shall not feci surprised at the superstitious with 

which they were regarded. Flying with the wings of ' 

I blrd^, yet bearing the head and Air of quadrupeds; pur- 
suing the insect tribes, and eschewing tho ground, yet 
bringing forth and suckling their young; rejected of the 
earth and air, shunning the pure light of the sqp, dwell- 
ing in dark and haunted places, serving as a prey to no 
creature save the ominous raven or the solitary owl, and 
appearing only at the hour of spirits, these observert of 
old, who were at once accurate and superficial, could not 
but regard them with suspicion; and thus we find, as Mrs 
Jameson remarks, that while angels were represented with 
the wings of birds, malignant spirits bore those of bats. . 

The bat is easily tamed, and becomes an amusing and 
lamiliar pet. Mr Bell mentions one which, being set at 
liberty in the parlour, w'ould, if a fly were held TOtwoen 
the lips, settle on the cheek of its voung pation, and' take 
the insect with the greatest gentleness ; and so far was 
the familiarity carried, that when elthlrcf his young 
friends made a humming noise with thd mouth, in imi- ^ 
tation of a fly, the bat would search about the lips for the * 
promised dainty. - < 

The squirrel (5M«r«s vufgarisy is undoubtedly due of 
the prettiest of our native quadimedB, whether iko con- 
sider the brilliancy of his black eyes, the beauty of his^ 
red back and white chest, the luxuriance of his bushy 
tail, or the agility and groei of his playful movements; 

BO may he in one particular lay daim to being one of thte 
most singular. We allude to his bird-liko propensity for < 
building hia neat in trees. Choobing a convenient spot, he ^ 
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1 1} H the foundation in the fork of the braiu hos, and there 
he bniij^a moss, lea\C'<, and twi^^H, with which to m tke a 
fitiucturo which will resist the most violent Rtoruia he 
niakta it with a dome, as the wren forms hers, and leaves 
only a small aperture near the top for ingress and cgiess 
^ And i^not more interesting, it is at least more amusing 
to watch him (or we should say her) during the time of 
building; for ‘'he ncll knows that no bird’s patience will 
be required for the purpose of sitting on eggs, and the 
labour, though not one of gieater lo\e, is one of moie 
careless glee and the little animal becomes so buoyant 
with delight at each addition to the nest, that it would 
ippe 11 as if no gambols were sufficiently eccentric to ex- 
pic licr joy We, not having been born in the da>s 
wlici t\il spiiits loamed at large upon the earth, have 
agio it pirtuility for bats, but it is a graie and staid 
foil Imss— a le^iid associated with lonesome caveins and 
ruined bmhlin^s, with tombs and spints — a feeling which 
makcH us si I, }et mf‘jt calm Not lileo this is our loie 
I for the bii^lit and joyous quirrtl — i love which calls 
• bark childish thoughts ind feelings, and makci the very 
till bl ing of our hcaits imitate the in tics of the eviilting 
uiiiiiil And thin what inttnse pleasure it gives us to 
ste the littl eiciiiiiro silting with a fir cono between its 
paws, puking < ut tho seeds with his long fiont teeth, and 
eyeing us sidew i)S all tho time with an expiession of tho 
utmost logueiy ind fun, oi perhaps, as we appioaeli a 
little ne irer, chatty riri »■ and scdding in tho fieicest man- 
ner possible lor he is a eouiageous little fellow, and 
MT} daring when he knows that we only arc near, ns if 
persuaded that he had discovered our nature, and knew 
tint w« wouUl not huit him, and therefore he defies us 
] 5 ut only 1( t i gun appear, or a schoolboy approach within 
a stone’s tluow of tho tree, and down goes the her) tlic 
liitheito pcifc tail is extduUd as flitlj on the bough a^ 
the trembling body, an 1 there he eroiuhcs, close and 
nutionlcss, until the daiigti is past 

Hut the In tone is not his only toed the nut, the acorn, 
the Icc li mist, and a lancty of similar fruits, arc de 
vouud l)^ him, as wdl as the >oung buds of ticc^ with 
ocfftsionall) a few grams of coin, or a blade or two of 
gnsg 1es«c has stated that squirrels catch and eleiour 
birls, lut this appears to haie pr jcceded from some un 
accountable mistake, which a glance at the teeth of this 
rodtnt animal i ill at once disprove lhat squnrels will 
puAue birds with great vehemence, we aie peifcctly 
I nwW, for wc haie seen them so engaged, more especially 
in the building season ; but this is caused merely by some 
little pissing jealousy or annoyance, and it is quite as 
common to see the squirrel chased by tho bud Not 
I withstanding the fun and frolics of the squirrel, it is a 
proiident and caicful little creature, which lays up in a 
hollow tree, or some similai caiitv, a store of nuts, acorns, 
&c for the dieary days of winter, or rathei for the bright 
sunny days with which the wintei is occasionally cn- 
liiexied , for on such dajs the mild air partially rouses 
I the little sleepei, who peeps out to see if the glad spiing 
I IS neai, nibbles a nut or two, and goes to sleep again 
bomewhit allied to the squirrel is the dirmoase, the 
' soft furred little emblem of sleepiness It i of tlie same 
family, ind rcsernbles it in tho length of its tail, its 
colour, tho agility of its movements, and the biightness 
of its (vts tliouji the form of its teeth appeals to con- 
nect it more closely with the mouse family {mundai) 

It also, like tho squinel, laya up acorns, nuts, and other 
fruits of this desinption for the winter, on the approach 
of which it rolls itsdl in a warm ball of moss, from which 
it emerges occasionally to take a little food, and then 
rolls itself up again Iho nest of this pretty little ani- 
■ mal IS formed in the hollow of a lice, or in the loots of a 
bushy shrub, and is thickly lined with moss and leaics 
There are few animals winch aic so easily tamed, or 
which appear to be so completely happy in confinement 
AcciiHtoiiicd, when m a state oi nature, to the most se- 
cluded and most beautiful forest coverts, it appears, when 
in captivity, as if it knew not a thought or wibh beyond 
1^ cage, felt not a want, except foi food and matcnals 
for its hybernaeulum, and oxperitnced not a regret for 
its free birthplace. And it soon becomes so sophisticated 


as to find a piece of lace or a handkerchief quite as ( n 
\enient a substance to be nibbled up for a winter eovt 
as the ficshest, greenest moss 

The harvest mouse (il/ws mtAsoftiis) is the srnallcRt of 
our British quadrupeds , measuring fiom nose to tail two 
inches and a quarter, four fifths of which measurement is 
occupied by the tail It was first brought into notice by 
White, the Sclbirne naturalist, "who thus describes its 
nest — ‘ They breed as many as eight at a litter, in a 
little rojnd nest compo‘'cd ct the blades of giass or wlirit 
One of these nests I procured this autumn, most artificially 
putted, and composed of the blades of wheat , perfectly 
round, and about the i/o of a cricket-ball, with the 
ajerture so ingeniously closed, th it there was no dis- 
coiering to what part it belonged It w is so compact 
and well filled, that it would roll acioss the tible with 
out being diseomposed, though it contained eight little 
mice that were ni ked and blind Ihis elegant instance | 
of the efioits ot iri'-tinet was found in a wlu it field, sus 
pended in the head of a thistle* It also bull Is in tho | 
stalks of tho growing wheat The nest — I 

* A w CO bit lie ip o Icin cs an 1 st il bl I 

lhat tostj it mtD> a wtii} ml hk — 

IS nicely lined with delicate fil ics, id tho youn ^ are 
ready to Itiie it by the time tin c in is rue an I tJu 
striw IS cut down In the wmtci, the harvest m ii c if 
not eomf rtably located in a errn stuk, retire i into the 
giound, where it forms a bed of diy gra s and le iics It 
is one of the prettiest little creatuies j ossiblc Tt is iciy 
slendci, and most graceful in its moierncntf', runmn up 
anel down the blades of wheat with the utmost i ility 
ind lightness Piofcssor Henslow partieulail> irf s 
the pichtTUsiIe properties of its till, whuh is fit me il le 
to it when climbing He sajs thit ho kept on of tl rst I 

little animals in a lai^e deep eirthenwaie pini^ri le* ' 
tlnn a year In the centre of this jian was fixed i per 
pcndiculnr stick, up which the mieo wnild lun ml then 
bli htly bending the tip of the tail roun 1 it, the 3 w nild 
slide down with groat rapidity When tlicy leiirh 1 i | 

1 nob 111 the stick, they woubl quickly untwist the tnl, | 
and immediitely coil it round a^. iin It a m t 
cleanly creatuie, and spends much time in biu lung its 
face, cars, with its paws 

The water r it {Arv cola ampliiln)^ 01 vile ns it is 
sometimes called, is ccitainly the most unconquenl 1^ 
shy of all our native qiiadiupeds yet if wc tan sulh 
ciently accustom it to 0111 piescnce, it is a nnst enter 
taming little animal now darting from beneath the 
broad leif of the water lily, and swimming a little way 
down tho stieam, now concealing ill but its head undtr 
watei, while it fixes its sharp eve on us, and nibbhs a 
few blades of river grass, now ascending the bank, and 
indulging in a few gambols 

* On the happy autumn Is 

ana finally, on the slightest alaini, disappearing with 
the rapidity of lightning into the matted roots which 
hang over the stream, or diving until the danger is ovci 
post In form it is allied to the common rat, but tlie 
structure of its teeth placoN it amongst the Lmily (f 
beavers, its fur, which is of a daik icd brown, is vciy 
thick and waiin It mikes its nest, in which it al > 
sleeps thiougi the winter, in the holes and inteisticcs of 
the liver bank, where it frequently bnngs up six or ei„ht 
young ones It is extremely expert m diving for min 
nows and other small fish, as well as in catching frogs, 
for the spawn of which it seems to have a great liking 
Pei haps few animals have in all ages been gieiter 
objects of superstition than the shrew (Syc.i) The 
Egyptians paid it divine honours ; and the mummies of 
two dibtinc t species have been dibcovercd, in a state of 
peifeet prescivation, m the crypts of Thebes and Mem- 
phis Of these there are twenty specimens in the col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities in Pans, belongnv^ to M 
Passalagna It was worshipped in tho Athnbttic dis 
trict of bgjpt, xnd was sacied to Latoiia 'Ihc extreme 
smallness cf its eyes caused its dedication to one of the 
gods of daikne^s and oouccalment Aristotle, Pliny, and 
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Agricola, declaic its bite to be dangerous to horses and 
other Dea^ts of burthen ; the last recommends, as a remedy, 
that the little animal should be cut asunder, and applied 
to the wound. In France, and even in our own land, it 
has been believed to paralyse any animal over which it 
runs; in this case ‘planet-struck* and ‘shrew-struck* 
appear to be synonymous terms; and Bingley states tliat 
the prescribed cure was ‘ to dra^ the animal through a 
piece of bramble that grew at both ends.* White also 

1 speaks of a pollard ash which was highly regarded as a 

1 shrew-ash. ‘ Now a shrew-ash is an a&>h whose twigs or 

1 branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will 

I immediately relieve the pains which the beasts suifer 
fiorn the running of a shrew-mouse over the part; for it 
is supposed that the shrew is of so baneful and delote- 

l| nous a nature, that whenever it creeps over a beast — be 
' it horse, cow, or sheep — the sufleiing animal is aiRicted 

1 with cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss of the 
H use of the limb. Against this accident, to which they 
1' were continually liable, our forcfatlicrs always kept a 
shrew-ash at hand, which, when once medicated, would 
keep its viitue for ever. A slircw-ash was thus made: — 

, I Into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with an 

I I auger, and ti poor devoted shrew was thrust in alive ; 

1 aiui plugged in no doubt with several ( 2 uaint incanta- 
tions now forgotten.* 

The shrew has an extremely long nose, which is pointed 
and overhanging. This appears to bo of use in burrow- 
ing ami digging for its food, which principally consists 
of insects, grain, and other miscellaneous substances. 

, The common blirew (6*. ictraffonw uo) measures about 24 
^ inches from the nose to the tail. This tail is somewhat 
quadrangular, from which the name is jirobably derived. 

1 It is of a mouse colour, and not reddish-brown, as has 
been fiequeiitly staled. The nest is usually formed iu 
loose heaps of stones, ruined wall*., or, not unfrequcntly, 

1 in the clefts of broken ground. W'e Iiave often remarked 

1 great numbeis of these animals lying dead in the fields 
. 111(1 lanes in the beginning of the autumn : their death 
,| .ijqieais to Ii.iie been a natural one, and always to occur 

Ij at the Maine peiiod of the year. The upper fore-teeth of 

1 the shicw aro of a peculiar foimation, having an cx- 
' tiomcly minute barb on each side. The water, or long- 
tailed bhrew {S. Jodieiis) is larger than the last -men- 
tioned, and ii extremely r.aio in most parts of our island. 
The foim of the two species is very bimilar. It is an 
excellent diver and bwiinmcr, and is so excessively shy, 
that it is seldom seen. They usually make their homes 
in the b.inks of rivers and streams. They are merry, 

1 bociable, little things, who spend a great portion of the 

1 day 111 play. 

i It is a common eiior to regard the shrew as a * kind of 

! mouse;* whereas it belongs to the order Insectivora, which 
includes the hedgehog and the mole. The first of these, 
the common hedgehog or urchin {Erinaceus Europ(Xua\ 
is well known, on account of its armour of prickly points, 
and also from the peculiar faculty which it possesses of 
rolling itself into a ball when attacked; or, to speak more 
correctly, of withdrawing its head and legs within the 
muscular envelopment of the back; in which state it 

1 receives no injury from aii> fall, however great the dis- 
tance may b^. Like the bhrew', it has been the object of 
many superstitious fancies ; the greater part of which, 
liowevcr, are of a curative, instead of an injurious nature. 

‘ All pl.ints,* says the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,* ‘produc- 
ing thorns, or tending to roughness, were formerly consi- 
dered to be of a drying nature, and upon this foundation 
the ushes of tlie hedgehog were administered as a great 
dcbiccative.* Pliny prescribes the gall of a hedgehog, 

. mixed with the brains of a bat, as a depilatory: while 
Albcrtus ^fagnus declares that the oil in which one of its 
eyes has been fried, if kept in a brass Yossel, will endow 
the human eye with the faculty of seeing as well by night 
as by day; an economical substitute for a lamp which 
must have been very useful to thisieamed seeker of the 
i*hilosophcr*s Stone, as that valuable substance did not 
deign to bestow any portion of its riches on those who 
studied its mateiinls. Perhaps this was one of the valu- 
able ideas given to him l^y his far-famed speaking head 

of brass. In mod^tiiues, the hedge&og has been used 
as an article of food, though it has quite now fallen into 
disuse in S^ngland: it| V|^*(and still is, on the continent) 
generally roasted or into a pie, and was considered 

best in the nionth of Augusts The skin, with the spines 
on it, la oon^^ta&tly used In country^places as a muzzle to 
place on t3i0 noses of c^klfes, for the OX weaning ' 

them ; and bfefore the cultivation of tOas^Hraa darned 
to any extent, this skijt was found serviceam as a carder 
of hemp. / /i/,! ' 

The hedgehog is a nocturm4^> and extremely 

timid, for which reasons it is but rarely seen ; though 6 
exists in great numbers even in thOjUaltivated diswets, , 
from which the generality of our nawre quadrupeds have | 
long been banished. The food of the hedgeJiog consuts 
principally of insqots and Worm; we say ^ 

because its alleged propensity for and young birds ' 

has given rise to much controversy amongst naturalists ; 
and as wo liave had no opportunity of proving thev ques- 
tion, wc leave the docisiozi to those better quaHfira to 
make it. That the hedgehog destroys and devout snakes, 
has been satisfactorily shown by the Dean of Westminster, 
and none can deny that animal matter is occasionally 
consumed by it; yet the habit of hybernating seems very 
unusual in a carnivorous or an omnivorous creature. 

The nest is farmed amongst the roots of bushes, in the 
most secluded coverts ; each nest contains from three to 
five young ones ; they are born blind ; and their Spines, 
wliich are white, become hardened two or three days after 
their birth. In winter the hedgehog bur^U^Sy though 
not to any depth, in the ground ; and before establishiAg 
itself in its retreat, it weaves itself U warm coat, by rolL 
ing amongsi the dry leaves which lie on the ground ; 

.and which, adhering to the prickles, form a large ball, 
which appears as if entirely composed of somp vegetable 
and inanimate substance. It is difficult to account for 
the univeiAality of the belief that this aniiQftl tipmmits 
a robbery by sucking the cows, unless it bo the 

attraction the cowhouse presents to it in the swarms of 
flics to bo found there ; while a glance at the small size 
of its mouth must at once show the fallacy of the idea. 

It is, notwithstanding its retiring habits, easily tamed ; 
in which case it becomes very useful in a garden, as it 
devours a great number of depredating insects, We once 
knew one which was perfectly domesticated, a^fid which 
w'ould lie for Imurs partly drawn within its coat o^auail, 
but with its head and cunning eyes peeping ov^aud i 
watching for the children, who brought it flies. When | 
one was held out to it, it would wake up very briskly, , 
seize the proffered morsel, and then return to ifo state of 
dreamy contemplation. ^ 

As the mole is commonly regarded as a hybernating 
animal, we shall includo it in this paper; though at the 
same time wc most heartily concur with those naturalists . 
who affirm, that though the mole probably sleeps for « 
greater number of hours each day iu the winter than it 
does in the summer, yet it cannot properly be called a 
winter-sleeper or hybemator. That it retires deeperinto 
the ground is indeed true; but in this its movements only 
follow those of the grubs and worms on which it preys. 
During the past winter, 184tJ-49, we have ob'verved the 
moles at work every day: this will perhaps be attributed 
to the unusually mild weather which they experienced ; 
but oven in the most severe seasons, the approach of a 
thaw brings with it fresh mole-hills; a fact which may 
bo accounted for by the radiation ^heat from the earth, 
by which tho moles feel the gonial change before we do. 
Keen and accurate observation is the only in^rument 
by which a controversy of this kind can be determined; 
but analogy is certainly in favour of the non-hybernation Y 
of the mole; for no animals hybemhte save those who 
aro with difficuly;; supplied with food in the winter days. 

Tho mole feeds almost exclusively 6n earthworms an4 ^ 
grubs, which ift' winter bury Aemselves deep in 
ground; therefore we may reasonably conclude that Cm 
mole does not hybomate. ' ^ 

There are perhaps few animals vdiose form 8eeint4>etter 
adapted to tlie circumstances in wliich their mode of lifq 
places them, or less calculated for movement in anyother'^'' 
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I H])h(>ie, than the tnoles. The strong, hand-shnped claws 
would, with their out-turned palin«>, be lound almost 
I useless on the burlace of the ground, though perfectly 
I contrived for excavating, as well as for moving in the 
burrows, in which these creatures are bom and die: the 
, short lei| 5 f heavy and keel-formed breast-bones, and hhape- 
less bgdy, which, above ground, seem almost incapable of 
movement, travels at an incredible pace when under it; 
nay, oen the diminutive eye, and the texture of the fur 
(which lies smoothly, whether stroked backwards or for- 
wards), are hi stances of the same adaption of form to 
I habit which we see in the wings uf the bird, the swiftness 
I of the hare, or the armour of the hedgehog. 

TJic mother mole hollows out her nest not under the 
' small lullocks which we see in the fields — and which arc 
I merely the accumulations of earth made in, and rejected 
I from, tlio galleries — but under a larger one, which is 
‘ placed in the shedter of a hedge, a wall, or the roots of 
a trecf. Here she raises a mound, on the flattened top 
of which she lays a little bed of dried grass, and de- 
posits her young. This apartment also serves as a blcep- 
ing-roorn for the parent during the winter ; but in the 
summer it genemlly reposes in one of its open galleries. 
When one distiict or pasture-ground is exhausted, the j 
moles usually iiiigrdte to some fiesh field; and it is stated 
that in so doing they frequently cross large rivei^. The 
riiolo displays gu'at and heroic devotion as a bpousc or 
a mother. j\ii inst.'ince is on record in which a female 
having been caught in a trap, the male was discovered 
lying dead beside it : few, we think, would imagine that 
the heart of a mole was so easily broken, or that hi*» love 
was so strong. The eyes and the organa of healing are 
HO minute in this animal, that it was not fonucily aip- 
' posed to po.ssess cither, though men soon discovered that 
its sense of hearing was remaikably acute — 

* Tio.id ; lot not tho blind mole 
* thy foot fall.' 

( Soch aic a few habits of those animals of our own 
1 land whicli Jeep ‘the winter through;* but theie is one 
( common, wo believe, to tlicm all, which wc htate in con- 
I elusion, because it is so beautiful an illustration of the 
|1 . instinct by which their Creator leads them. Wc allude 
I Co tho care with which, when they store up grain for their 
winter supply, they bite out the embrvo or growing iiomt 
I of tho seed, so as to prevent it Irum germ mating, and 
I thus becoming woithlc.ss. 


1 PAUPHRS AND CRIMINALS. 

I One can scarcely look over a newspaper without per- 
^ I i ving indications of a growing feeling that the rcccntly- 

j failiionable doctrines respecting paupers and criminals 
I nit injurious!}^ on society without being beneficial to 
the parties commiserated. Humanity is felt to bo not 
less commendable than ever it was, but not that blindly- 
I inconsiderate humanity which almost obliterates a sense 
I of Juiiice. The indiscriminate relieving of paupers with 
I weekly doles of money, no matter how the paupers 
have brought themselves into a state of wretchedness, 
no matter how they misspend the means placed at their 
1 disposal, is found not ia answer: it is found to manu- 
facture pauperibm at so rapid a rate of increase, as to 
appear to be going on to an absorption of all the avail- 
able resources of the country, leaving a nation of beggars 
instead of independent labourers, 
lingland, by its w^orkhouse test, more or less strin- 
“ gently applied, may be said to have escaped tho con- 
summation here hinted at; but Ireland and Scotland 
are too |pir4yf>gfavitating into an abyss of pauperism, 
and thdir case demands the most earnest consideration. 
A few facts will show the working of the new Scotch 
poor*lttw 

the year ending 1st January 1836 the sum ex- 
pended on the poor flid not exceed L. 17 1,042: in the 
year ending Ist February 1840 it amounted to L.29d,232, | 


an increase of L. 124,1 90 in ten years: in the yev end- 
ing 14th May 1847 it was L.433,915, being an increase 
of L 138,683 in one j ear ; in the year ending 1 1th May 
1848 it was L.544,334, being again an increase of 
L.1 10,419. 

The number of poor on the rolls at 1st February 184.‘3 
was 63,070, or about 1 in 42 of the population : on the 
1st February 1846 it was 69,432, or about one in 33 ; 
on the 15th ^Iiy 1S47 it w'as 74,161, or about 1 in 35 3. 
The total number of paupers of all soits lelievcd during 
that year was 146,370, or about 1 in 17’8 of the popula- 
tion. On the 14th May 1848 the number of poor on 
the roll was 77,732, or 1 in 37*7 of the population. The 
total number relieved dunng that year was 227,647, or 
1 in 11*51 of the population. 

Besides the evil of an enormously-increased expendi- 
ture, there is a rapid deterioration in the general cha- 
racter of tho labouring population. This is forcibly 
stated in a Report by a Committee of Commissioners of 
Supply for the county of Peebles ; — ‘ The aversion, 
whicli was almost universal in niril districts, to relief | 
from the parish is now unknown. The provident habits j 
of the people are giving way, and their friendly socu tics 
for provision against sickness are in many instances 
dissolved; and it ia not unlikely that a few years wjll 
witness the complete extinction of these benefici il in- 
stitutions all over the kingdom. Families no longer 
show any desire to maintain their parents in old age; 
and from the facility with which ill^gitinrito ehildrtii 
are thrown upon the parish, a direct tncoiirageme'’t is 
held out to immorality, and to the indefinite cxtt.iSx >n 
of pauperism. In one word, the working of the law, a n 
it stands, removes all stimulus from the labouiingp)- ^ 
pulation to exercise hibits of industry, frugality, aid I 
foresight, and acts as a positive iiuvntive to c irele >s- | 
ness and improvidence.* Such are the iintortunate 
elfects of an act of philanthropy whieh is now p'Ti enc.l 1 1 
to have proceeded on too favourable a view of human 
nature. I 

And 80 with regard to criminals. A few >ears ago 
the national mind was nil for tenderness, kindly treat- I 
ment, reformation. Severity was scouted as nncliris- | 
tian, inhuman, calculated to strengtheu rather than | 
weaken evil dispositions. Then was established that I 
beautiful organisation of prison discipline which gave ' 
to each delinquent a neatly- fiirnc bed apartment to • 
live in, with all the comforts of clcMiit seclubiou. Tho 
object was amiable; it was designed ns a correction 
by humane means. Has this end been accomplished ? 
Alas, no I It is found that while vou possibly operate 
bencficiHlly on a few, you give tli» bulk rather a taste 
for imprisonment : they contrast the comforts of their 
cells with the wretchedness of their ordinary traiicts 
and cellars, and act accordingly. In short, the pi i son 
has lost its terrors, and the lesult, as might be ex- 
pected, is an expansion of the criminal class. 

Besides the great Central Prison at Perth, vihich may ' 
be called Downdraught- General for {Scotland, eaih . 
county has been put to an immense expense for palace j 
prisons. One of these estHblishmerits, greeted near i 
Cupar, for the county of Fife, we some time since had i 
an opportum y of visiting. Nothing could be more ' 
perfect in its way : it was a ‘ Pentonville ’ on a small | 
scale. The Fife Prison Board has ju.st issued a memo- 
rial respecting the operation of this institution, in vv Inch 
they present a variety of facts worthy of earnest con- | 
sideration. After making every allowance for turbu- 
lence at railway works, increased vigilance^ of police, • . 
&c. they regret to arrive at the unavoidable conclusion 
that * crime, even amongst the permanent population of 
tho county, has been materially on the increase. To 
reach some' proximate idea how the present prison sys- 
tem has worked in deterring from the repetHion of 
crime, it may be stated that in the county prison at 
Cupar the recommittals have been nearly in the follow- 
ing proportions: — for the second time, 1 in 11; third 
time, 1 in 44; fourth time) 1 in U4; fifth time aud 
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oftener, 1 in 216. In Dunfermline prison the proportion 
for the second committal has been much the same, but 
greater for tho-^e be>und that number. The County 
^oard bthe\e that these statistics show a smaller ave- 
rafi:e of recommittals than the returns of Scotland at 
large, but still they substantiate the inefficiency of the 
present system of prison management in preventing the 
repetition of crime.* 

With regard to incarceration, as now regulated, * they 
consider that the system amis too indiscriminately at 
reformation, without reference either to ago or length of 
sentence* 

‘It must be acknowledged by all who have thought 
upon the subject, that it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of a first punishment n the 
I subsequent chaiiicter of an olfender ; and hence the ne- 
I ccssity for its nature and seventy being such, according 
I to the age of the criminal, as wull deter both him and 
I* his associates from the commission of crime: this the 
present system is not fitted to do. 

‘In their own prisons not only has the separate system 
become impracticable, but frequently two or three male 
prisoners are confined together, which, in an apartment 
iie.ited and ventilated according to the present regula- 
tions, and supplied with wholesome food, and allowed 
cnttrtaming reading and conversation, is not only no 
punishment, but in their opiuion positively holds out a 
temptation to the commission of crime. And even were 
the t.Lp irate system practicable, tlie County Board he- 
I heve t)ie comforts enioyed in prison, in point of clean- 
I liiRss. food, and lodging, to be so superior to what the 
majority of the working-classes can command in their 
' own dwellings, or the lodgings whuh they frequent, as 
cntiuly to annihilate the moral effect of incarceration 
as n punishment. Indeed several prisoners in the 
counti of h'lfe liave admitted tliat their comforts were 
gre it( r in prison th in in tbcir own homes.* 

'I be Boird are of belief tint the present prison 
sybt( rn li ib been formed too exclusively with a view to 
reformation ‘A hardened criminal’s mind,* they pro- 
jieily a<]d, ‘ must be prepared for the influences which 
iho ehniilain and teacher may bring to bear upon it , 
and they consider that it would be benefic lal to tbeir 
futuie progress that their stubborn heaits should be 
broken down under 10 or 15 da>b’ close confinement on 
stinted diet, without work or instruction, before the 
picstnt S 3 stem is brought into operation, when they 
can c«)nccive no treatment more likely to promote a 
wholesome reformation than kind, religious, and tem- 
poral iiistriietion and ailvice, accompanied by moderate 
labour ni separate confinement, with separate out-of- 
door exorcise. Any treatment witli the view of refor- 
mahon for short-sentenced prisoners without stringent 
penal accompaniments suited to the age of the convicts, 
the County Board consider to bo wmrse than futile. 

‘ In their experience many of the long - sentenced 
I prisoners have made wonderful progress in education, 
and not a few have been taught to rt>ad and write toler- 
I ably who were in perfect ignorance on theur admission. 

I Many also have made professions of repentance, and ex- 
I pres ,ed resolutions of amendment during their confine- 
ment ; but they knotv Of few who have evidenced the 
I reality of thtir refotmatiun by a sustained course of 
good conduct. 

t ‘ The County Board approve of the present separate 
I system, as likely to lead to reformation in the case of 
' long-sentenced prisoners, provided it were fully carried 
into operation after a period of more penal regulations 
• after tbeir ^rst sliort conviftion.* 

In concluding, the Board observe that, on the whole, 
their experience has led to the conviction that the pre- 
sent system of prison discipline has proved ineffectual in 
the objects of pftventioot punishment, and reforma- 
tion r ^'jnd the remedies which they venture to pro^e 
aie, a more severely penal system in the case of all 
short sentences; flagellation exclusively for the petty 
oftences, and flagellation, with imprisonment, for the 
graver oficuccs of juveniles ; afjid that, in cases of long 
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sentences, the separate system should be fully 
forded.* 

Every Prison Boar^ manafioraent could, we believe, 
tell the same tale, to the necessity for a less 

indulgent i^stem of cuscipline. 


A GXriBB THBOUOH tON^Oir, 

‘ The limits of London^ as defined by act oll^pariiament, 
are the circumference of^a citp|^4he radius of winch is 
of the length of three miles frSiin the General Fost-^ 
Office. This would make Lon^n about twenty miles^ 
in circumference ; it is ganerally,,^id to *be about 
thirty.’ * This thirty miles Of groiM, which geologists 
call the Loudon is, as everybody knows, cram- 

med with habitatiems as closeljl^at they can packt 
These are arranged—if such a wowd can be applied * to 
a world without a plan’ — in streets, alleys, squares, 
lanes, crescents, 8cL in so dense a confusion, that luinap 
of London strikes the stranger as an inexplicable pusxlo 
which no ingenuity can unravel. Most of the streets 
take such heterogeneous directions, that he often travels 
cast when he thinks he is going west, and finds himself 
in one of the four counties on which London stands, 
when he is perhaps in another, two counties offi The 
'fhames, instead of afiTording him a clue out of the 
maze, confounds him. * I began to study the map of 
London,* says Southey (Esperella’s Letters), *tbougb 
dismayed at the sight of its prodigious extenti The 
river is no assistance to a stranger lu findbSg his wnyii 
There is no street along its banks, and no exnincncf , 
from whence you can look around and take yottt beat^ 
mgs.* 

’J’here is therefore no place in the world for which a, 
guide is so thoroughly requisite as the Great Metros 
polls, and it is remarkable that till now such an auxi- 
liary has not existed — at least such a. one at gives a 
comprehensive as well as detailed view of the vast sub- 
ject. Perhaps no man — till tho courageous Mr Cun- 
ningham, whose volumes are now before us — has had 
the nerve to deal with the million of facts London pre- 
Bcnts ; or whoever has, may have been crushed under 
the mountain of labour it entailed. Wd heartily^n- 
gratulate the present author, not only on having sur- 
vived his task, but on having performed it thoroughly 
and well. ^ 

It is quite clear that Mr Cunningham gave up as 
hopeless and impossible the notion of guiding his reader 
through the strc'ets of London. All, howetsr, he could 
do iur the bewjldereil stranger ho has done. He says 
to him in effect — ‘Find >our way into any locality, 
street, or public edifice you are interested in or want to 
know' about, and I will tell you everj thing worth know- 
ing concerning it.* His * Handbook ’ is therefore ar- 
ranged alphabetically. * Tho dictionary form, though not 
a novelty in books about London,’ he says in his preface, 

* IS, I am confident, the very best form the work could' 
have taken. The visitor who finds himself in a certain 
street, or near a certain building, and wishes to read on 
tlie spot whatever is known about them, has, where the 
alphabetical plan is followed out, only one reference to 
make — he goes direct to the article itself.’ 

As a specimen of Mr Cunningham’s knowledge of his 
subject, of his research, of the quantity of know ledge 
afforded in a small space, and of the collateral informa- 
tion to be instantly got at by cross references, let us 
take an article at random. You are in Fleet Street — 
tho chief scene in Sir Walter Scol|^ ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigtl’— and you turn up the entry ifx the * Handbook.’ 

* Fli kt Street.— a line of street with shops and 
houses on either side between Temple ^r and Lud- 
gatc Hill, one of the largest thoroughfam%i X^jhdon, 
and one of the most famous, deriving its name from « ^ 
streamlet called the Fleet, obscure in Itself, but w idd: 
known from the Ditch, tlie Prison, and the street to 

— — sl 


* A Maadbook for London Past And Proaont. By P0tsr Cun- 
ningham. In two volumes, l^ondon: John Murray. 
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btcb it I]a§ lent its name. There arc tu a churches in I John Jagggrd, in the reign of James I., nod Joel 
the 8trcet-^*S’/ Diinstan's-in-the' Uest and St Ih tie's. The Stephens, in the reign of George I., were Jaw stationers 
I fullowiiig places of interest are described under tlieir in Fleet Street, using Tottel’s old sign of the Hand and 
respedtivo titles: — South or Thames Side — Middle Temple Star 'VV. Copeland, “ at the si^ne of the Rose Garland ” 
Gate; Inner Temple Gate ; Faleoii Court, Mitre Court; Bernard Liiitot, at “the Cross Keys,” “between the" 
Ram Alley, now Hare Tlaoe; Sd^geants’ Inn; Water Temple-gates,” and next door to iVam/o’s Edmund Curll, 
Line ; •Will tefriars ; Salisbury Court. Nmth Side — “at the Dial and Bible against St Dunstan’s Church.” 
Shoe Lane; Peterborough Court; Bolt Court; Johnson’^ Lawton Gilliver, “at Homer’s Head against St Dun- 
Court; Crane Court; Fetter Lane; Chancery Lane; stan’s Church.” Jacob Robinson, “ on the m est side of 
Apollo Court, Bell Yard; Shire Lane. The Fire of Lon- the gateway leading down the Inner Temple Lane;” 
don stopped at the church of St Dunstan’s-in-the-West now Groom the confectioner’s. 

on the one side, and within a few houses of the Inner *, ,, t « i i *. 

1 1. i.1 r-'i ^1, ci.- 4. 1 I “ Tliofriondsliipof Pope nndWarbnrtonliafl itscommetooemcnt 

lemple G ite on the otlier. I'Jeet Street has been jn bookseller’a shop which is situate on the wa>side of the 
famous for its waxwork and moving exhibitions since gateway leading down the inner 'ItinpleLano Warburton had 
(iiKcn Elizabeth’s time, “probably,” says Gifibrd, Romo deallnga with Jacob llobm«oii the publisher, to whom the 

“fioiii Its licing tlie Rrcat thoroughfare of the City.” »>irt may to d™«n tiKit-o^ 

T, , I buhiness, Pniifi might havo a c ill of the like kind liowcvirtbnt 

It has only recently lost its character for waxwork maybe, there they met, .and entering into a con vcisUion winch 
exhibitions. \yaHnot soon endfd, Lonciivcd a mutual liking, and, nawemay 

M « «««. 41.* * 4. ^ f Tj...* Ruppobe, pUglitcd their faith to each other Jho fiuit of this inter • 

vfh liinnu nr-i r h' "I. is. rf viBW, and tlic siibbcqiicnt coiniminicaliona of the p irtics, w as the 

r.n’tli Jr.n publication. In ^ovcmbe^ 1739, of a pamphlet with this title- A 

, ’ V* T 41 t .1 1 1 41 T 41 4 \indicition of Ml Pope's Bmiay on Min Hy the Xuthor of the 

VO., I tionb ...oi. . &„f •’ 

“ And now at length bo's hrniight ^ ^ I 

Unf )fiir iond in cit\, Arthur Colliir, “at the Bhck Boy in Ilect Street, | 

hue, in I hit sti eot, litre, in 1709, he published the first edition ofluscx- 

A 11 those mil see t ctllent Peerage*. T. AVhite, at No 61. If Lownde*?, 

lhi.t«,ilnotb.l,c.on,ydi«j -nut/,, _,j Miirriy, at No 32 [Sec hnl.-on 

'‘IdesI*ntn<.\|«voitt„thc,,,,MiPviowntiiiyuorctirj,Mi Court! Eminmt iiaiiXcn — CIiiW’s, at Temple I!ir , 

L 1 II 108 , who bli ill li ive in oxplic ifum of all the teinis of Hit. and -itr 41 u j. 4 11 J 1 ^ 

I d iiibt not but it will gi\e as good content as the Moving pjctiiie Wit iin, the oldest existing banking-house in JiOndon; 
in Hoot SUcet"- /At No 129. “Richard Blanchard and Francis Cliild, at the ]\I iry- I 


II... V* T 41 1 41 1 1 41 T 41 4 \indicition of Ml Pope's Bssay on Min Hy the Author of the 

Y... I tb.„b Miob a &„f •’ 

“ And now at length lie's hrniiglit ^ ^ 

Unf )fiir iond in cit\, Arthur Colliir, “at the Bhek Boy in Ilect Street, 

AMine, in I hit sti eot, here, in 1709, he published the first edition ofluscx- 

A 11 those mil see t Ctllent Peerage. T. AVhite, at No 61. If Lownde*?, 

lbat«,ilnotb.l,c.on,ydi«j -n„t/„ _,j Miirriy, at No 32 [Sec J-.il.-o.i 

'‘IdesI*ntn<.\|«voitt„thc,,,,MiPviownti.iyuorctirj,M. Court! Eminmt iiaiiXcn — CIiiW’s, at Temple I!ir 

L1II108, who bli ill li ive in oxplic ifum of all the teinis of ait. and -itr 41 u j. 4 11 J 1 ^ 

I d nibt not but it will gno as good content as tho Moving Pictiiio t oldest existing banking-house in JiOndon ; 

in Hoot SUcet"- /At No 129 . “Richard Blanchard and Francis Cliild, at the ]\I iry- 

Mrs Salmon’s celebrated waxuork e-tlubdion (a per- K”'? ‘‘J. Roldsmitli. ij itli “ running 

^.,4. i.i«xr..i „ cashes” in the icign of rharles If. The old igii of 


manent exhibition like M.tdame Tussaiid’s) w'as fellow n , 41 iir ' n 411 i *11' 

near tlie Horn TuTeru in I'lect Stre-a ” The liouso I'ouf. the Marygold. is stil prosoried. Al.lernia.i 


was distinguished by the sign of the Sdmoii, and has 
been engraved by J 'f. Smitii. 


Baekwcll, who w^as ruined hy the shutting up oi the 
Exchequer in tho reign of Chiilcs 11 , was foi some 
time a pailner with HI me hard and Child , Ins ,u < omits 


“It would have bora Ildlculoii. for tho inarnioui Ml. iJalmoiittt for tlie Bilo of JMnltitk to the Fieneh an .in, on.; the 
have IHcl at Iho hun of tho iiouf foi which icaboit bhe Ins . r 4,1.^ .c. , hm us . 4 . 41 i 


eicctiHllnf u lui hoiisQ the iigiuc of a hbh that is her n inicsaKc " 

— 7A< Vf f 

“ Iho t t of Dniufl IS to bo ptoplod b> the ingemom Mrs Vilhers, Kirl of Jersey. “In the binds of Mr lil m- 
S Union wh( 10 Alexandei is to hdl ni hm with 11 puce ot wax ^ goldsmith, next door to 'Ittnplc lUr,” Dr; d. n 

umk, lopiosont, tho bciuoful btat.r. ’-JA. iptciaio, , fo posited Ins ]. TO for the diseovery of Lord llorhestei a 
til., c 1 IMIS bullies, b}’’ whom lie was biibiiously assaulted and 

/ 7 mmi)i;y;i/n.J./a«f<-fe.rS)mond JfL'ics. wounded in Kose Street, ('ovait (i iidin - Homes, 

“ Sir JTcnn ^iiehnan, nn iiged and kainoil antiquirj, carao to “ JaiUes Iloie, at the Goldcil B )tlk in Clicapsidc,” is 
M«itmcatii.>lodMnR'.noaitheInnirl<.npUt,at. inncotbiru.t, * gold.mith, with a ‘’ninning casli”in 11 . 77 , and Mr 
whore I h 1(1 lain hiiK > my coming to tiiwn, who dining With me, i. i j tt 41 Vt 4 41 / 1 n .41 

w(L spent n gi out p.ut of the da} HI bolul and fruitful diBoourse " — Richard Iloare, a goldsmith, at the (Toldcn Bottle in 
D/tVtw voi 11 p 97 Fleet Street, m 1699 . Among tlie debts ot the great 


records of the film 'I'lio chief piopnctm in the lion c 
IS the present Countess of Jersey, wik of George I liild 


Muhacl Drajton, tho poet, t’' ‘“''p’ ■*' 

^ ’ lUs ,3d. — Gosling s, at “ The Three Sqmird s, over 

•< lived at thrb»,«ii,do.>oho...ie. oral the extend of St Dun against .St Dunstnn’s,” Major Tinckpy, a poldsmitli, 
.tan. cl. .nllccts'..et -yluOr, „ / ,u,. 05 1673-4, at “ Tho Three Squ.rrcK 01 or apa.nst 

Cowley, the poet bt Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street ” Cdtbraiid Ta~ 

“ Tie was boin in Fled Street, London, near Chancery 1 nne vans and Coffee-Houses. — The Devil Tavern, the J\ing’s 
Ills fither was a giocer, nt tho oigno of . . ."—Aubnys Ltves, Head Tavern, “ at the corner of Chancery Lane the 
** 295 Bolt-in-Tun ; tlie Horn Tavern ; the Mitre ; the Cock ; 

Praise-God-Bircbonc^. He was a leather-seller in Fleet the Rainbow; Dick’s; Nando’s; Pcelc’s, at'tlie corner 
Street, and owner of a house called “'Ihe Lock and of Fetter Lane (in existence as early as 1722) Chaucer 
Key,” in the parish of St Dunstan-in-thc- West, let to a is said to have beaten a Franciscan friar m ilect Street, 
family of the name of Speight, iii whose occupation it ^nd to have been fined two shillings for the offence, b> 
was when it was eoiisumed in the Great Fire of London, the Ifonoiirable Society of the Inner Temi>Ie; so Speght 
It was lebuilt by Birebones.* — T Snelling, knoxvn by had heard fiom Master Barkly, who had seen tho entry 


his works on coins. One now before me has this im- m the rccoi 's of the Inner Temple,* 
jinnt, “ London printed for T. Sncllmg, next the Horn Here all that tlie inquirer wishes to know about this 
'J’avern in Fleet Street, 1766, Miho buys and sells all celebrated thoroughfare is compressed into three page s 
sorts of coins and medals.” The Horn Tavern is now Mr Cunningham doubtless had not room for Boswell’s 
“ Anderton’s Hotel,” No. 164 Fleet Street. Emtneni and Dr Johnson’s opinion of the charms of Fleet btrect, 
Pnnter^ Stationers, and Booksellers, — VYy nk> ii de Worde, as reported by the former : — ‘ We walked in the even mg 
“ at the signe of the Sonne.” Richard Pynsoii, “ em- m Greenwich Park. He (tlttinson) asked in^c, I suppose • 
prentyd hy me Rychardo Pynsori, at the temple barre by way of trying my disposition, “Is not this very fine?” 
of Loudon, 1493.” Rastell, “at the signe of the Stir.” Having no exquisite relish for the beauties of nature, 
Richitf!^ Toto, “ withm Temple Bar, at the signe of and being more delighted with the busy hum of men, I 
the Hah tie and Starre;” now the shop and property of answered, “Yes, sir; but not equal to Fleet Street.” 

Mr Butter worth, the law bookseller, who possesses the Johnson : “You are right, sir.*” ^ | 

original leases from the earliest grant in the reign of Fleet Street naturally recalls to the reader’s recolloc- i 

IJcnry VIH. down to tlie period of his own purchase, tion its neighbouring Alsatia ; and witli tlie burst of 

-- . Jeremy, in Congreve’s ‘Love for Loxe,* on his lips, ' 

* Addit MS 5070 , in Hnt Mus. * Please your honour, liberty and Fleet btrcct for ever ! ’ 
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he will naturally turn to Mr Cunaingbam'js aw using 
account of that precinct, the unbridled liberties of which 
were anciently not altogether bounded by its northern 
Jim it, Jrieet Street. 

The dictionary, which of course occupies the bulk of 
the hook, 18 preceded by concise general information re- 
specting London, and directions as to what *the painter 
a.id connoisseur should see,’ and what the architect, the 
sculptor, and tlio archaeologist should see. There are 
also lists of the celebrated palaces near to, and the 
I palaces and chief houses of the nobility in, London. 
The author also informs the weary pedestrian where he 
can best recruit exhausted nature during his peregrina- 
tions. He points out A\here he can best dine, where a 
draught of the best London porter is to be Icid, and 
where the best cup of colTee; where he can best lodge, 
and how he can best get from one end of the brick and- 
mortar wilderness in omnibuses and cabs to another; 
and to show how necessary this las^ sort of information 
18 , he gives the length of sbme of the streets. We find 
that the New Koad is 5115 yards, and its continuation, 
the City Road, 1690 yards more; so that this single 
thoroughfare is nearly 4 miles long. Oxford Street is 
2'i()4 yards, Regent Street 1730 yards (or within 30 
paces of a mile), and the Strand 1369 yards long. 

Tlio ‘Handbook^ is not only a guide to the surface, 
but takes the leader into the lower regions of London — 

^ its suh-ivHjts. The amount of sevicrage within the city 
of Loudon — that small centre which does not occupy 
above an eighth of the space on which the metropolis 
stands, hut vvhii.h, notwithstanding, includes fifty miles 
of sticct^ — goes under 47} miles of them. The tun- 
iitlling fur the puipose ot drawing off refuse under the 
rest of the town iiiiist l^e prodigious, for the ordmary 
daily amount ot Jiondon sewerage discharged into the 
river Thames on tlie north or i^Iiddlesex side, has been 
cab ul itul at 7,045,120 and on the south side, 2,457,600 
' i ubu f( et, making a total of 9,502,720 cubic feet — a 
(juintity equivalent to a buiface of more than 36 aucs 
in extent, and 6 feet m depth. In other words, this 
V abt body of is allowed to poison the water of the 
Thames and the air ot J^ondon, and by consequence the 
hciltli of the people, when, by judicious management, 
it might be Loiiviiicd into a blessing; for it is the 
hiiest possible in mine, and, if properly dealt with, could 
be made to teitiliMC the land for hundreds of miles round 
I London. Wc jicieeivc that the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ — 

I a fust authority on this subject — promises halt-a-dozen 
I crops j»er annum on grass land by the use of London 
tjenerage as manure; and Mr Chadwick show's its 
I economy by stating, from actual experiment, that the 
cost of laboni in ajiplying it to the land is no more than 
Is ^d. per acre, while the ordinary cost of a less efii- 
I eieiit top-dresbing in present use is from 13s. to 1 is. per 
acie A comp my has already obtained full legislative 
})Owers for diverting the foetid but most valuable refuse 
into the agricultural districts by means of underground 
pipes and steam-forcing agency. Thus London will 
soon become a vast centre of sewerage — and there is 
great room for the extension of the centre; for a vast 
portion of the metropolis iLself is still witliout the 
I means of dr JVv ing off refuse It will scarcely be believed 
I that it 18 only within a >car or two that Buckingham 
Palace, the residence of her Majesty, had the advantage 
I of sewers ; and Mr Ounningham states that the parish 
of St James’s, with 168 streets and alleys, has fifty- 
I eight of them totally without sewers. If the court 
parish be in this condition, what must be the state of 
tliovc wretelied sinks of flHh and disease RotherhiUie, 

I Bethnal Gfeen, Jacob’s Island, 

There are several hundred miles of water-pipes 
' hidden in the soil of London. These are said to supply 
I 35,000,000 gallons of that fluid to the inhabitants per 
diem; yet of the 270,000 houses in London, 70,000 have 
no water supplied to them whatever. The London 
public are the victims of seven Water-Companies, whose 
charges are so exorbitant, and their profits so inordi- 
nate, that a hundred-pound share in the New River 


Company was sold u short time since for LJ 7,000 / 
Yet the wnter supplied from the sewer-poUuted Thames 
is, despite filtration, so bad, that Mr Cunnin^uon 
advises his readers no means to drink it, but to 
I draw on the public which happily abound. 

Wo have r^iedto these points because, os they 
do uot lie on tho sur^Oe, they ase less betted by 
strangers thnn more prominent subjects. .Jlr relation 
to the demands of sight^seera the * Hanaboitik ’ will 
speak most efilcaciously for hence we do not 

allude to the * show-places ’ so e]nborately described in 
it The extraordinary researcli displayed by the author 
gives his work a literary charm wl^ch is a novelty in 
a dictionary. It can be read with i^easure, page after 
page, because of the countless extracts fhrni the works 
of the best authors illustrative of yafioUB localities. Mr 
Cunningham states in his preface’^ that he has been 
seven years engaged on this useful undei taking. 

— * 

STORY OF NORMAN M’LEOD. 

I AM the son of a veteran named IDaniel M‘Leod, who 
entered the army when he was a mere boy. By good 
behaviour, he was raised to the rank of lance-corporal 
in the 72d foot. When the regiment was passing 
through Darlington, my mother, at tliat time a young 
servant-maid, became a^ached to my father, and 
shortly afterwards was united to him in wedlock. After 
sojourning a short time in the south of England, the 
regiment was -shipped on board a transport, and con- 
veyed to Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Ho^, where 
they were placed on garrison duty, their only relief 
from such monotonous employment being in occasion- 
ally repelling the attacks of the Caffics My earliest 
recollei tions are of camps, soldiers, red coats, waving 
plumes, and gaudy military displays , iiiui even jet I 
have a dim remembrance of calls to arms, of the groans 
of the wounded, of the ghastly dead, gnd the waihngs 
of the bercav'ed ; for I was old enough before I lelt 
Graham's Town to get such spectacles stamped on my 
memory. 

I had no choice in a profession : I was born a soldier, 
if I may use sucii an expression. When a mere boy, I 
was placed under the cliarge of the bandmaster, and in 
a short time became quite a proficient player ou the 
fife. I am still fond of the instrument, though hgs 
frequently led me into trouble. For a number of years 
I continued doing ray duty to the entire satisfaction 
of my superiors, and altogether I felt pretty comfort- 
able. I had received a passable education in the regi- 
mental schools, and as 1 was fond of reading, I got plenty 
of books out of the barracks’ library. These books con- 
sisted chitlly of tales of adventure by ‘ flood and field,’ | 
or sucli as threw a kind of chivalious romance round > 
the profession of arms, and fired the imagination with 
military ardour. When our period of foreign serv^t^e 
had expired, we were ordered to embark for England, as 
we were to bo relieved by the 9- regiment of infantry. I 
The vessel which brought us to the shores of Old Eng- 
land was a clumsy old hulk called the ‘ Ganges ;’ and 
instead of sailing, she literally rolled over the billow s 
until she arrived at Portsmouth. Before leaving the | 
Cape 1 had married a young girl named M'Kenzie, w hose 
father originally belonged to Inverness. He, like many 
other country lads, had enlisted in a frolic during a 
* fair’ time in his native town ; and afterwards married 
a Highland servant, whom he became acquainted with 
in Glasgow. She bore him two sons md one daughter 
One of the sons is now in a good line oiimsiness in New I 
York, the other is an agent for a West India house, and 
resides in Liverpool. 

In the midst of our rejoicings after reacMag Eggland, 

I was seized with dysentery, and placed in the hospital, 
where in a short time I was reduced to skin and bone. 
When getting better, I learned one day that a number 
of our men, who had been long abroad, and who were ^ 
advanced in years, w'ere to get their discharge, amongst 
whom were my father and futher-m-law. This was a 
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severe shock to wo, and the pirtinff ith thorn was the 
grente’it trial I had as yet experienced. My father, 
before leayin^r. gave me some good soldierly advice, and 
faintly encouraged a hope that he would ‘ buy me off.* 
IIg went to Perth, where, by dint of telling wonderful 
stories and selling good whisky, he manages to drive a 
brisk Ifdsiness as a vintner. My wife’s parents took an 
affectionate leave of us, and many were the * salt tears* 
all of ns shed. They retired to their native town, Inver- 
ness, wlu'ic they live in comparative comfort ; butfrQm 
some unlvjiowii cause, tlioy liave never, since the day 
they b’fL ihc regiment, recognised me. 

Att(r wo had been about two years in England, we 
wctc aont to Edinburgh Castle, and here an accident 
occuiTod that changed the whole current of my after- 
life. One warm day in the month of June, our band- 
ma'ster, with whom I was a great favourite, went to the 
Forth to bathe, and when at a considerable distance 
from shore, ho was seized with the cramp, and was 
drowned. The death of this man snapped the cord that 
hound me to military life; I never enjoyed a day’s hap- 
piness in the army after 1 lost him. An ignorant person, 
who disliked me, was promoted to his situation ; and 
after ho was made my master, he delighted in torment- 
ing me. To hucli a length did he carry his vexatious 
annoyances, that they l)ecame unbearable. There is no 
redress for sucli sufferings. On review day, the general 
asks if the men have any complaints against their 
otTicOira ; but this is a mere farce — no complaints could 
be made with safety, or the -after-consequences would 
be indeed galling and bitter. From the circumstance 
mentioned, and other causes, I took an insuperable dis- 
like to the military profession ; and witliout calculating 
the cost, I ih cided on deserting. 

When I li.ui formed that resolution, T kept os much 
aloof from luy former companions us possible : the 
thought of w hat I was to do made me melancholy, and 
my conu-adcs tormented me with questions ; and ad- 
vised me, if I w.\s ill, to go to the hospital. My wife, 
who was an affl’ctionate creature, was unceasing in her 
efHirts to cheer my drooping spirits. She saw I was 
unhappy, and longed to impart a healing balm lo my 
soul. She was ind(*ed a sweet, lovely creature. Weil, 
one day I announced to her my resolution to dci-ert ; 
and although she burst into tears with the surjuise and 
terror, she made no opposition. With a few shiUings 
which 1 had saved, I purchased a suit of old moleskins 
from a broker in St Mary’s Wynd, and told my wife to 
stop for two days after I had gone, as this would lull 
suspicion. On the Ist Heptember 18 — , all my plans 
being completed, I dccami»ed. I bivouacked for the first 
night in the woods adjoining Craigniillar Castle, a few 
miles south from Edinburgh. I here took off my regi- 
mentals, and hid them in the branches of a dark, thick- 
set Scotch fir-tree, where they possibly are to this day. 
On the following morning 1 set out, by way of Alloa, 
Dollar, and Milnathort, for Perth, which I had ap- 
pointed as the meeting- place of myself and wife. 

On arriving in Perth, I went straight to my father’s, 
and asked for ufugc until I had arranged plans for my 
future guidance; hut he would not listen to me, and 
ordered me out of his house, as the harbouring of a de- 
serter would cause hmi to lose his pension. 1 was stunned 
by this uu( Ypeettd blow: I slowly vitlidrew ; and after 
I reached the door, I burst into tears. I stood on the 
opposite feiilc of the street nearly two hours watching 
the expected arrival of my wife. When she did arrive, 
the news of my father’s reception completely unnerved 
her, and I was obliged to carry her in my arms to a 
small public-house in the Watergate, where we got re- 
freshments and lodgings. We settled that, on the fol- 
loWiQg iiiprUing, we would proceed to Aberdeeu, from 
whence %he would go on to Inverness to her father’s. 

After^lmucli toil and trouble we reached Aberdeen, 
where ;i^e separated, not without mutual anguish and 
loving protestations. I obtained employment atDevanah 
iR’cwery, where I continued for three months in com- 
parative comfort, if 1 except the slavish fear and jealousy i 


' that always hovered o'er my mind. It was certainly 
wrong in the first place to desert; for it was a base 
breach of promise to be faithfhl to my duty. But it' 
w.'is not less foolish for me to tliink of escaping detec- 
tion and capture. Till this day, I am unable to explain 
my conduct in this respect, unless by a candid allowance 
for stupidity. Detection, as a matter of course, came. 
One day I was wheeling a barrow along Union Street, 
when I was suddenly arrested by two policemen, and 
thrown into jail as a deserter. On the following morning 
I was marched off to Perth between two bohliers, fully 
armed, who had the usual instructions m such cases. 
Nothing occurred worth mentioning until we arrived at 
Cupar-Angus, where the people appeared to sympa- 
thise with me in my unfortunate condition. We entered 
a public-house there to get dinner, and were ushered into 
a large room in the second floor. The servant who at- 
tended us upbraided the men for not removing my 
handcuffs, and ultimately they yielded to her solicita- 
tions. We began dinner, and silently despatched a plate 
of broth each. While one of niy guards was filling 
the plates a second time, I seized the basin of vi'anii 
soup, and dashed it in his face. In a moment I felled 
tile other to the ground with the wooden ladle ; and 
before they could recover, I was on the street. 

1 ran in ii.s zig-zng a direction as possible. On re ach- 
ing the outskirts of the town, 1 held right east for about 
a mile, when I came to a wall of gre.it height, whicli 
apparently enclosed a gentleman’s garden. As I was 
anxious to see about me, by the assistance of a young 
tree which was close to the wall, J climbed tr) the top 
of it, and stood up to look for my pursiieih- i i a mo- 
ment I lost niy balance, fell to the ground,^ end lx came 
insensible. When 1 awoke Jo consciousness, I found 
myself stretched on a sofa, and an old l.«ly lutliing my 
temples with cold water. I told her the whole truth; 
and when I spoke of my poor wife, ,slic kdnud} pdud 
me, and the tears ran down her cheeks. I wn-i inviti-d 
to stay all night, and next niormng she pnsonlcMl mo 
with five shillings and a packet of bread and cluese, 
and wished me God-bpeed. I left her with a he.ivy 
heart, and made my way to Errol, a snudl town in the 
(^arse of (tOwtio, and situated close to the banks of the 
Tay. On arriving there, 1 felt completely piosti ah d 
in mind and body. I entered a small sho[>, and pur- 
chased a penny roll, wliich I ate, bcasoning ]t onl} with 
a drink of water. When evening came, 1 find to find 
lodgings, but failed ; and I entered a farmer’s bhtd close 
by the town, and slept amongst tlio straw. 

Next morning I crossed the Tay to Newburgh, from 
thence I proceeded to Dunfcrmlmc, where I got work 
at a bleaclifield in the neighbourhood of tlie town. 
Feeling myself pretty secure here, I sent to Inverness 
for my wife, and on her arrival, we took up hoii«.c in 
Dunfei-mline. Here I suffered severely from the c fleets 
of my fall in the garden at Cupar; and for a long tune 
1 was very unhappy in my mind. I started at eveiy 
knock, and my sleep was disturbed by visions of hand- 
cuiTs, jails, and halberds. 

I had continued here fully two years, and amongst 
the young men of tlie work I had organized a musical 
* band,’ and devoted all my leisure hours to instruct- 
ing them; and by my diligence and knowledge of 
music, made the ' Dunfermline Band ’ famous in Fife- 
shire. One day I was busy at work preparing liquor, 
w'hen two soldiers entered, and asked roe where they 
could find Norman M‘Leod. I politely informed them 
I had not been long about the work, but directed them 
to the manager’s house, that was some (jistance off,* 
and I had no doubt he could tell them where they 
would find Norman. They had no sooner turned their 
backs than 1 hastened into town, changed my dress, 
put a few shillings in my pocket, tore myself from niy 
wife, and fled, never stopping till I reached Duq^ee. I 
wrote to my wife, requesting her to i||ll our furniture, 
and proceed to Liverpool to her brothers, where I would 
join her ; ns from thence, by his assistance, we might 
get out to America. She did as I directed, and 1 never 
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I saw' her wore. T7orn out with constant terror, anguish, / the laws of the universe, the obseri/ation of natural 
and fatigue, she vas seized with fever when passing phenomena, everything which related to general and 
I through Carlisle, and dj«d ; and before the people con- experimeutal phFeic^ were fbr Lanrn the objocta of ; 
nccled with the infirmary could find me out, ahe waa indefatigable application. It would be difficult to paiu^ I 
buried, jjow bitterly I felt tills bereavement 1 need the delight wian whiph her flriends and inatructors ob- 
not ttll. Indeed my grief, added to the pain I was suf- served so much wisdom in one yet in the budding of her 
fering from tlie effects of my fall at Cupar- Angus, fur a youth, and hOw ardently they desired that hen merits 
moment allowed thoughts of suicide to enter tny mind ; should be crowned by public smprobation. .^Iiey con- 
but my better nature jirevailed. jured her to overcome her aexs bashfulness, alleging 

Tor eight months did I live unmolested at Cherry- that, sihee she was Widowed by superior genius, and 
fi( hi, Dundee ; when one night a few friends, wlio were the cultivation of her powers Ipid obtained for her ao 
fond of music, invited me to a small party in a tavern distinguished a position, it became her to demonstrate, 
cloitc to tiip Magdalen Yard — the place where George in a public disputation on philospphyt that women have 
Kinloch held the reform meeting that was the cause a right as well as men to penetrMp into thg mysteries 
of bis flight from Scolhind. On going home to my of knowledge. But Laursu whoso natural disposition led 
lodgings, 1 pi i>Ld all the way on my favouriU instru- her, above all things, to delight i^a quiet and retired 


ment, the fife, when suddenly I was arrested on the life, and W'ho also feared she miglD^ibe accused of pride 
Perth Road as a deserter, aly coqjrades, who were by acting in a manner ao contrary lb the usages of her 
entirely ignorant of my former profession, were asto- sex, replied, * I have devoted myself td study In order, 
nished, and protested that the poln^men were mistaken, to find incentives to good actions and Btoddls to fi^w. 


accused of pride 


j I was throw n into tlio police cells, and next morning I know that glory is a vain and furtive thing, Ifre- I 
I was man bed off to Glasgow, where my regiment was quently denied to him who is most arduous in its pur- 
, I^iiig. The sudden shock I thus sustained increased suit. I never felt any ambition to become HJustrious 
tlu' danger of the malady I was and am suffering from ; in tho eyes of the world, and am nowise solicitous to 
I and my trial was dclajed, as the surgeons decided I was furnish arras to envy, which is always ready to te.ir 
111 A dangi rous condition. Wliile confined in the hos- to pieces even the most worthy. Leave me to eon- 
a letter reached mo, announcing the death of an tinue, unknown to the public, my delightful studies; 
utilIc, who was a faimer in the vicinity of Arbroath, and greatly will they profit me, if I can by thdir aid 
ir* w,i3 a h’ii liclor, and bequeathed the sum of L 500 to proem e some gratification for my relatives, and Reserve v 
• my unfortunate self Through tho medium of one of the esteem of the worthy.* The will and prayers of 
I our surgeons, who was a very feeling- hearted man, I her relatives at last triumphed over her moi^Sty* On 
I piopo‘'cd to piirdi ISO my discharge ; and as lus repre- tho 17th April 1732 she furnished a brilllanj^ pr^ 

' sentations wcio unt'ivour iblo to my ultimate recovery, of her acquirements, by replying to five of the raost 
it w.is granted, an<l I returned to Dundee to spend tho celebrated professors of the univetsity of Bologna, who 
icnmiukr of my d lys How thankful I was to escape interrogated her on the most important philOAfliphical 
from the vulg'ir oppressions of sergeants and baudmas- subjects before a large assemblage of the principal pet- 
t(rs. Nh) in in, J Hunk, can full> know the value of souages of the city. The audience were at a loss which 
li )iity till he Ins gone through tho slavery of soldier- most to admire, her elegant enunciation of thfitnost 
me profound doctrines, or the modest reserve of her dip- 

Jhoki n in constitution, T fe<*l that my days are not ineanour; and as a mark of tho esteem and admirati^ 
to b( long on tlic earth; but I hope, while I live, that I she inspired, by the consent of all present it was deter- 
m ly b(‘ able, by frugality and temperance, to keep imncd to invest her solemnly with the degree of doctor 
m\s(lf upon the legacy so providentially left me. of philosophy. Tho 12th May, when tliis prize of 

Ihit oh, th it life of a deserter — that reign of terror and wisdom W'as conferred on Laura, wras indeed a day of 

toituK ’ I still si lit and tremble at the sight of a sol- triumphant rejoicing for her friends. Accompanied by 
du i , ,nid Hu* idci ot that profession, which kept me so ladies of the highest nobility, Laura presented herself 
lon*’^ m bodily and mental anguish, and murdered my before the authorities of the university assembled to 

onb fiK 11(1 and love, my sweet and gentle wife, makes receive her, and having assumed the doctor’s robe 

inv blood I un col i. and a silver crown, thanked, with tears in her eyes, 

[lliu al)o\e autobiography, wo ore told, is literally those to whose good opinion she felt herself indebted 
ti no, and wc give it as n curiosity. Norman M'Leod for so remarkable an honour. For several days the 
is now at u^t. the weary, solitary mail sleeps soundly entire population celebrated with festivities an event 
in the old gi ivcjard of ‘ boniiie Dundee.’] which they regarded as adding to the glory of their 

town. 

THE FEMALE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. Ths favours which I*ura had so deservedly received 

at the hands of tho public were continued to her iin- 
FR03I THK ITALIAN. diminished as long as she lived. IVsons of note arriv- 

Lattjia Maria Caihartne Bassi was bom 29th Ocio- ing at Bologna from foreign countries were at once 
her 1711. Her parents and friends, remarking in her, ducted to her as being the person who could most ad- 
from the earliest age, a most ardent desire to learn, and vantageously represent Italian genius ; men rendered 
a gravity much beyond hi." years, believed that by eminent by their acquirements or dignities felt honoured 
cultivating Ikt mind by study they might develop some by her friendship ; and foreigners, who were so sparing 
remarkable powers. Her rapid progress amply justi- in their praises of her contemporaries, laudcdjier to the 
fled the hopes they had conceived. While she was yet skies. All this failed to diminish the simplicity of her 
veiy young, she easily acquired a knowledge of tho manners; her actions and language continued as gentle n 
Latin writers, so as to be able to appreciate their and benevolent as ever, and she always appeared anxious 
beauties. This proved of great advantage to her; for rather to conceal than exhibit her rare qualifications, 
to write Itali in with elegance and purity a most care- Scarcely had she attained her twgnty-first year, when 
, fill study of the Latin language is indispensable. In this the senate confided a profesBor’s chair to her in the , 
way the vi due of the words which have in such large university ; and her acUvity, her judgment and quick- ’ ’ 
numbers been transplanted from it is estimated, and ness, the luminous ordet in which she expounded the 
the majesty of tlie Latin tongue is imitated \rithin the most difficult theories, and the gracefulness nf her 
limits dictated by sound judgment. But as the loftiest demeanour, placed her on a level with tha idbstnistin- 
genius is, by its very nature, bent upon the search for guished in the art of teaching. Students fiookod from h 
truth, Vrhich alone furnishes repose to the soul, Laura distant countries to hear her, and on their return, eajle- ' 
gave herself up to tha study of pliilosophy, and therein brated her wifdom and 0^Uenoe. The church of Roma ^ 
discovereil such charms, that to the end of her days was at that period govenm by Benedict XI V., a 
it rcniamed her favourite ^ursmt. The study of who jproved to the world that the sanctity of religion 
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iii{(y be cherished and venerated in the highest degree 
by one animated by the love of wisdom. In an academy 
founded by him at Bologna, and named after him the 
JVjiicdictinc, Laura held an appointment, and exacted 
the usual admiration of her auditors whenever she ad- 
dressed them. SIjc formed a valuable collection of 
philosdi)hical instruments, and took great pleasure in 
making experiments, and in observing natural pheno- 
mena. 

Those engaged in the pursuit of truth regard the 
cultivation of literature as un agreeable relaxation ; and 
Laura considered such studies as not only useful, but 
necessary ; and doubtless, had she been a stranger to 
them, she never could have expounded her theories so 
eloquently ; for it is in vain that we may be endowed 
with a lofty and fertile understanding if we are ignorant 
of the art which teaches the expression of the thoughts 
with grace and dignity, and enables us to render the 
approaches to science both easy and agreeable. This 
art can never bo acquired if the divine productions of 
poets and orators are neglected. 

In the letters wliich Laura wrote to her friends, or to 
the most celebrated personages of her times, we clearly 
discern the care she took to attain a purity of st 3 'lc, 
and the great skill with which she expressed her noble 
thoughts. She made some attempts in poetrj', and 
acquired enough of the Greek language to earn the 
praises of the erudite. Two treatises wliich she wTote 
on the laws of hydraulics and mechanical powers, and 
which are found in the ‘ Memoirs of the Institute* of 
Bologna,’ exhibit sufllcicntly her scientific acquire- 
ments : and it is to be regretted that she did not pub- 
lish more of the results of lier prolonged studies. From 
this she was in part deterred by that modesty which 
continued so remarkable in her, and in part by the 
cares of her family. Having married Dr Veratti, she 
fulflUed admirably all the duties of wife, mo,tlicr, and 
mistress of a household. Her twelve sons were brought 
up and educated by herself ; and it was indeed as , 
honourable to her as the distinguished renown she had i 
gained, that she never forgot the obligations upon her 
as a woman and the labours of her sex, and that she 
never trusted her young children to mercenary hands. 
To compass her various duties, she guarded, above all 
things, against indolence — that mortal enemy to every 
good habit and worthy occupation : she only allowed 
herself sufficient sleep to recruit her powers, and ab- 
stained from all frivolous niiiusenicnts. The constant 
and respectful affection of her husband and children 
amply repaid her. Even in advancc*d life, though of in- 
firm health, she never abandoned her habitual labours 
— regarding inactivity of body and mind but ns an 
anticipated and prolonged death ; and only a few hours 
be^re Bologna liad to deplore the loss of one of its 
brightest ornaments, she took part in a long and 
learned discussion at the Benedictine Academy. She 
died 20th February 1778 j and although somewhat 
advanced in years, every one felt that her career had 
been too short. The ladies of the city erected a monu- 
ment to her memory. , 


INODOROUS TURPENTINE. 

A most iinpoitant chemical disoovery has been recently 
made, by means of which oil of turpentine can be fireed 
from its peculiar smell so eompletely, that not only is it 
inodorous, but it can be impregnated with any desired per- 
fume, without at all deteriorating from its useful proper- 
ties. The eminent chemist. Dr Semy, who has analysed 
tlie sweet oil of turpentine, states that while all the useful 
properties of oil of turpentine are preserved intact, all 
deletorioui|. qualities are completely obliterated. The doc- 
tor also J&tes that paint, when mixed with sweet oil of 
torpentS^^is, free from smell, and does not emit those 
noxiotts vitpours which are so prejudicial to health : and 
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EYE-DRINK. 

DY CALOKR CAMPDKLI. 

With spirit-thirst I wander forth 
From towns, with right good-will ; 

And marvel it on all the earth, 

Down dell and over hill, 

A brotber-fSpirlt pines like mino 
For want of rock and lUl. 

Week after week, month after month, 

’Mid crowded streets to live, 
lnip;irta that fever to the blood 
\Vhioh fatal vapours give ; 

And life ebbs from us, in a flood, 

Like water from a blove. 

The ocean and its margins, then. 

They are a pleasant sight ; 

And heated, from the haunts of men, 

The eyes upon them light — 

Like birds suu-paiclied and weary, wlicii 
The/ rest near waters bright ! 

The fields, all green with grass, all ix'd 
And yellow with wild flo\vers>- 
The hedges, whence comes fragiance, shed 
Dy blossoms from bird-bowers— 

The gardens, near trim cottage-homes, 
Refreshed by short soft showers: 

The lanes, old lanes near hamlets neat, 

Lanes rich In leaf and bloom— 

Tho avenues of elm, where feet 
May saunter in cool gloom 
When July is at mid day heat, 

As in some quiet room : 

And, more than all, the shady woods 
Wliere mossy banlcs abound ; 

And dingles, where tho painted hoods 
Of foxgloves still are found, 

Thouf,h summer drought hath dried the bud a 
Of many a plant around : 

Where here a glade, and there .i glon, 

And up and down them tw.nii. 

Quaint littio biooks run out and in. 

As if they tiicd to gain 
The secret life of Icafinoss 
Dy dint of questings vain I 
Woods, where the dove is heard all dti} , 

The nightingale all niglit ; 

Where Summer shines a goddess gay, 

And Winter, clothed in white, 

A oosie carl, with fagots gi.iy 
To make his fireside blight ' 

And mountains, brown with heath— and cldls 
That overtop tho sea, 

Covered by sca-gnllH, ships, and skifl-.. 

That seem intent to be 
Each on its separate tiauk of hlo. 

And each a mystery I 
And purple moorlands— yellow tincts 
Of golden fur/o and broom; 

And rushy marsh, where music hai'sh 
Swells In the bittein’s boom ; 

And anoiont cairn, near wayside barn. 

Where gipsy tents find room 1 
All these make Eye-drink; and tho thirst 
Of spirits worn and hot. 

Assuaged by the delicious burst 
Of waters, that flow not 
From source Impure, hcie finds a cure 
That sweetens nature's lo^ 
liut though I prize the forest best 
WhicK quiet shelter gives. 

And wonder how from suniind bough 
Such bliss the soul receives, ** 

1 r ve it not for all Its wood, 

Rut for its wealth of leaves. 

The path of life seems only green 
When we ascend the bill ; 

But though gray shades are on it seen, 

Its downward course to fill, 

In nature wo may sometimes see 
A pleasant prospect still. 

And so from crowded cities we * 

Do well, at times, to go ; 

And when athirst, all heavily 
Wo feel our spirits grow, 

Tis wise to think such sweet EyO-drink 
From country sights may flow ! 


noxiotts ^poura wiucii are so projuaioiai to ueaitn : ana < 

tb^ & rfwrt, the H«e of .woet oil of topontlne is s OerUin i pubu,hrf by W. & B. Chamb**., High Kdinburgh. Also 
j|^*<dtenUV6 of painter b colic, and by ita use houee-palntiog I go^ d, cuamberb, 20 Ar^le Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Oun, 


ecomcB a perfectly inodorous process . — Newspaper para- 


147 Strand, Lopdon; and J. M'Glashan, 21 D'Olicr Street, 
Dublin.— FrfiitCd by W. & B. OHAMBsas, Edinburgh. 






CHANGE. 

A LADT was accustomed to transport her family every 
summer to the country for change of air, and never 
without obtaining the desired benefit. The inhabitants 
of a certain village, liowever, were far from enjoying 
robust health themselves, and she expressed to the local 
doctor her surprise at the pole faces and languid looks 
she BO frequently met in her peregrinations. * The air 
hcic,’ she said, * is so exhilarating, that one would thinlr 
there IS no cause for the kind of exhaustion that seems 
to prevail among so many of the natives. Why should 
wc derive more advantage from it than they, and carry 
back to our smoky town a health we do not find?* 

‘ Alas, madam,* replied the doctor, * if these poor people 
could return your visit, and spend every year a certain 
time in some smoky town, there would be fewer pale 
faces and languid looks in our village. The benefit you 
derive is not so much from the quality of the air, which 
>ou see clearly enough is not of the nature of a specific : 
it IS from the change of air.* To many persons this doc- 
trine will bo a little puzzling*, for it is more common 
tliaii otherwise to attribute certain mystical qualities to 
the air of a particular locality. How are these qualities 
supposed to originate ? Is there a different intermixture 
there of tlie gases forming the atmosphere ? Or is the 
change produced by exhalations from the eartli? In 
either case the air is not stationary. The village, which 
IS of the earth earthy, has no fields of air it can call its 
own. The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth; and 
the lady m her smoky town enjoys the reversion of that 
exhilarating fluid, which she found when in the country 
to have the power of reanimating the drooping health 
of her family. 

The village doctor was right : it is in Change that 
the curative infinence resides f and this fac^ is demon- 
strated by all the analogies of Ufc and nature, whether 
drawn from the history of hours and seasons, of plants 
and animals, or of men and nations. The only thing 
constant in this world is change. Thelives of human 
beings are a pe^jpetual alCernation of ease and labour, of 
slumber and waking, of hunger and repletion ; and it 
is these conditions which preserve the balance of health. 
All are wholesome— all necessary. We must rest, or we 
cannot work ; we must steep, or our waking energy is 
lost ; we must have an appetitCi or we can derive no 
satisfaction from food. These are truisms ; and a man 
would bo lau£j!icd at who teetured upon the propriety of 
resting when one is tired, or eating when one is hungry. 
So much the better. We tfiius obtain a firm starting- 
point from which ta proceed in a siieculation on the 
general naiiure and necessity of change, as a preservative 
and curative principle. 

Change must partake thore less of contrast ( and 
thus the dooiK)r*s notion may 1)e idiilosopl^tty jnst» 


that a villager would bo likely &d^vo as m 
benefit from his visit tp a town as tnintevrnBznatL wohld 
firom his sojourn in a village. The would gain 
nothing by removing to another former to 

another village like his own, whero* both wmi|d find 
themselves under the same atmospherical and ottnv con- 
ditions as usual. It would be useful to establMi this 
fact, if it be one ; for it would involve the banishment 
of sundry local superstitions, which we behove to be as 
irrational as those of ghosts and dreams. It would de* 
stroy the sanctity of many fashionable pilgrimages^ and 
disenchant many sacred wells, hitherto supposed ^'be 
haunted in a special manner by the Spirit of Hpaitb* 
The temple of Hygoia would be thrown dpe% tor aU 
who have ^ the passion and the power, to roam 
we should no longer meet with the pitiable ahomsl^' 
of crowds of health-seekers converging at some Kiveii 
spot, as if for the double purpose of enhancing tM price 
and neutralising the benefit of change of air. Supersti* 
tions of the kind are common, even when they Imvd im 
connection with fashion. A fimily derives advanta"^ 
from their summer sojourn in a particular village, a 
straightway take it into their heads that this is 
to some mystical quality of the air. They return year 
after year to the same place; and even although the 
beneficial effect may diminish, they never suspect that 
this is owing to the scene having become so familiar as 
to deprive them to a certain extent of the sensation of 
change. 

To establish the fact, however, would be of still higher 
importance to those who have fewer facilities of migra- 
tion. If they knew that what they want is simply coni« 
trast ; that the curative principle does not reside in a 
particular air, but in change of air; and nothin change ; 
of air alone, but change of scene— In aU things that [ 
originate new impressions, and divert the thoughts into 
new channels ; and if they could be made to oohipfe- 
hend that an evening walk, or a holiday stroll, the slj^i 
of the green trees, the breath of the fields, the uintmur 
of the river, the dash of the sea, the singing pf uncaged 
birds, the lowing of cattle — any, in short, or all of the 
eights and sounds of nature^ coming upon their wearied 
senses in contrast with the artificial things pf tiieir daily 
life— would ultimately purify and refresh bo^ soul and 
body, we should have fewer p^ and languid looks ^ 
in our manufactories, and feWtf dlMsed hearts broddlng, 
over necessary and maioii^ labour, as it were a curib 
instead of a blessing 1 , ^ 

Chango of onph^jenent has a simfiarrefrashing effect 
to change of air & original authors, for instance,, 
cannot in the usOil way remidn long Vfon the w 
with advantf^jtnfhlMfbb^ known to ko 

of labour, bj^ Whfog to tW same day 
more sepaxip&^yW^^ eompositic^ ^ 

during tteepf Inmviduals tell us, the minoite- 
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aUhough we are unconBoious of its operations ; and its 
demand, therefore, is not for cessation, bnt' merely 
change of occupation. The connection, however, is so 
close between the mind and body, that it would be un* 
wise to carry this theory too far into practice. Tlie body 
demands periodical real, even to unconsciousness ; and 
the mind, whose workings conduce in a still higher de- 
gree to the wear and tear of mortal life, must be treated 
not only with as much, but with greater tenderness, 
There is no doubt that in this instance of authorship, 
tlie intellectual power would depend upon the contrast 
In the two kinds of composition being sufficiently great 
to urge the mind into new trains of thought : hut still, 
there is so much general similarity in literary brain- 
work, that conversation, music, or other social amuse- 
ments, would be a far better alternation than mere 
change of labour. 

Amusement, in fact, is change of air for the mind ; 
but, in spite of the every-day experience of mankind, 
its necessity is not recognised by modern legislators. 
Among the ancients, and up to the close of the middle 
ages, it was a matter of grave consideration how to 
entertain the people ; but in the present new Iron Age, 
we act upon the principle that amusement — except in 
the case of those who want it least — is mere waste of 
tim^. The sovereign patronises the Opera, and sets the 
good example to her well-bred subjects of dancing, and 
f^te-maklng, and travelling for change of air; but her 
Majesty, we fear, has never been taught to consider that 
something analogous is still more necessary for the 
masses of the people. The eiforts of parliament and of 
the moralibts are directed, and very properly so, against 
such popular recreations as are inconsistent with the 
comparative refinement of the time. They give no 
i|Uftrter to boxing, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other 
^barbarities ; but while saving human and animal life, 
they have depressed the tone of the national mind, for 
they have provided no substitute for these sports of a 
ruder age — no change of air. Under tlie influence of their 
wull- meant crusade against barbarism, the knife has 
now taken the place of the fist in the decision of vulgar 
quarrels ; poison, the most dastardly, as well as the most 
atrocious of all weapons, has come in to the assistarce 
of the knife ; and the instances of ciime given by our 
historian Hume, in proof of tiic barbarism of the epochs 
he describes, seem positive virtue i\hen compared with j 
the gigantic horrors of the passing day. This is the 
result of a disease, a moral typhus, occasioned simply 
by the want of change of air. The popular aniuscinents 
wo have referred to were brutal ond abominable ) but 
we are clearly of opinion that they were less hurtful 
than no amusement at all. 

We may be told that in mechanics’ institutions, lec- 
tures, and cheap reading-rooms, we have both the substi- 
tute and the contrast sought for ; but this is a mistake. 
The province of these excellent novelties is to rival the 
taproom. Like it, they offer sedentary occupation, but 
of a totally different nature. They elevate the mind, 
and not merely the spirits, with an excitement which 
is followed by no reaction ; and they inspire a sacred 
thirst which is more reviving, and yet more eager, after 
every draught They arc the natural combatants of low 
desives and mean iudulgences, and transport the liberated 
Sb«iM(toni a j^oisonotts to a wholesome atmosphere. But 
tke^ar^ i^ot^ln the popular sense of the word, arauSe- 
mept, which only contrast with work. The artisan 
4 cah be expecM neither to perform his duties nor enjoy 
his book without a frequent release from thought and 
care, such as his mder ancestors B^ght in games of 


blood. We ask too much of him, and give too little, Wn 
denuind that be will lay aside his ancestral tastes, but 
never think of providing him with the means of grati 
fying the new ones we would substitute. We restralt 
him from unwholesome amusements, but take no care 
to provide him with others. Wo surround him with 
personal restrictions, and congratulate him on his in- 
tellectual emancipation. Head the commentary in this 
voice from the workshops of our country : — 

* Air I air ! Wo are sick with the breath of this iron 
civilisation ; we are faint for want of air. Give us parks 
and promenades instead of enclosed fields, which wc can 
only look at over the wall. Throw wide open to us 
your miscalled public gardens, and let us sit on the 
grass with our wives and children, and watch the lliL- 
ting figures of the picture, and listen to the music till 
our souls comprehend it. Refinement ! approximation of 
character 1 What refinement, what approximation can 
you expect from us with these iron rails between ? You 
have taken from us our rudeness, and will you not giro 
us something better in its stead? You have touched our 
imaginations, you have roused our longings, you lia\c 
troubled our spirits with gleams and visions, and ill 
you keep us panting and gasping hero for ever? Guc 
space to the limbs you have set free, and freedom to the 
souls you have made too big for their habitation. Air ! 
airl* And these are not the humble longings the un- 
reflecting imagine; for in the wholesome exhilaration 
of such amusements, contrasting with the monotony of 
daily toil, there resides an influence rnoic powerful 
than that of all the moral lectures in the world. If 
our governors studied political philosophy as much as 
politics, they would know that to open places of harm- 
less recreation to the people is to shut jasls and w ork- 
houses. Nay, the very desire to enter the former argues 
an advance in refinement; there is something tran- 
quillising even in the restlessness of this aspiration, lik(‘ 
the murmuring motion of a stream ; and though it be 
but a day-dream, yet doth it — in the words of Rare Old 
Ben— 

' Yot doth it liTco iin odoui il'’e 
On .ill tho senws Jki 
A nd fall like sleep upon tlio , 

And raiute on the oar ' ' 

But change in this respect being necossary for tho 
moral health of the people, it is sure to come. History 
does not flow in England in the spasmodic gushes that 
make France a marvel. Change, whether social or 
political, is slow with us, but it is certain and effectual ; 
and already we can see the dawn of a coming time when 
we shall all, now and then, sot to play together like 
philosophers. The Scottish games in London, for in- 
stance, were a good omen ; but independently of indi- 
vidual facts, there is on all sides a growipg tone of good- 
humour. Even in those parts of the country where tho 
Heformatlou copfounded vice with gaiety, and recreation 
with irreligion, we can see the brow of orthodoxy begin 
to smooth its wrinkles. It is fully time for this, for we 
have now had leisure to separate things essentially dis- 
tinct, though accidentally grouped together. We are 
weary of restrictions no longer necessary, and wont 
change of air. 

Is it not to the <toaird of change, inthltlve in human 
bosoms, that wh owe nearly everything that is great or 
good? Is it not this Which has in all ages lighted tho 
torch of discovery^ and«erM>rth the ifilgrlms of science 
to the ends pf tho earth ? Is it not tMs wluph has built j 
up the oiyllmtfoh of the mseot world into a form so ; 
peculiar is ithotipi prihpiple iu Our being on 
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Which the ministers of re^oii more jui^eU^ rely, 
when exhorting us to preii mrw&rd to tire world 6rQ(^e 1 
flat the desire of cheh^ Hod eiinitfest» like everything 
Iplsc, must ho tegulated hy sense t nod, as us^ we 

must take for our jgaide the^iDsdoglBe of nature. More 
sleep than is req,uim to repair oor Unsulties, more food 
tlian suflUies to Allay our hungefi end more amusement 
than is necessary to unbend our minds after mental or 
bodily tolt are all e<iually in^jurioiis. One day of rest 
in the week (Setting aside its religious character) is 
among the wisest of Our sodal provisioni; but more 
than one, even if permitted by economkal considera- 
tions, would be a Very questionable good. Amusements, 
111 like manner, depend ibr much of their rest u^on 
their periodicity ; and as for the literal ohaijau of air 
witli which we began, if our country sojouni be too 
much prolonged, it is no change at alLw 

Bat even while recognising th0 urgency of our 
aspirations after change, there is no occasion to mis- 
t iko their other characteristics. If gecuine, they will 
t ikc advantage of circumstances, but not war against 
them. We have no right, before exhaustldt the hidul- 
genccs at our command, to clamour for th^ose beyond 
our reach. The artisan who does not enjoy sometimes 
111 evening walk or a plunge In the river, who does 
not btop to look with tranquil pleasure upon the trees 
and fields, Vho does not listen with a glowing coUn- 
ten nice tO the natural music that floats upon the air, 
lias no claim to be admitted to the resorts of the more 
reflnod. We have all access to a thousand humble and 
inexpensive pleasures, if we only choose to enjoy tliem. 
At this moment the town is going into the country ; 
Ileuses are shutting up on all hands, and dingy old 
women postiug notices in the window that * letters and 
parcels are to be left at No. 10.* Some families, who 
find inconvenient a further migration than to their 
b ick rooms, ashamed of remaining behmd, have closed 
the shutters in iront, to make-believe mat they are in 
tlie country. And what becomes of us, whose pen be- 
trays the ungenteel secret that we are at homo ? Why, 
a r<iuib]^oow and then by the banks of Forth, a tour of 
the Cwon Hill, a bufiTet with the breezes of Arthur’s 
Seat, and a joke with some other last man in town — 
these are our change of air ! L. It. 

'SleeUi ^day ofabattle? ever heard 

athhigf^ lit take me up. Comtois* I say,* 

’OtiiU yOunN^eiret you must^^ more reamuii^le; 
Madame dp Veutadour Inas forbidwii mu to allow you 
to get up so - .2 

‘And I, likxuis XV., king cjf IJnmcO, 1 Oom^d you 
intake mOupr , 

* Tour nugesty must nleqie to oUidHmtaud 
'I dp hot uuderstaUd anythlhgt t mm to jet njs* 
said louis more eagerly. *TheUttlBl)UkedO Cha^lm 
sent me a clnUlen^ yesterday: he ie^tbe bead of ode 
party, I of another. 1 am suins, CMtolH^ 
wish your king toappear either Imy Or 
eyes of his subjects?* ^ , ,4^ 

'You may be quite easy, sire, ojU 'that headMl^ 
kings of your race have never been either dowardly or 
indolent.* ^ 

‘ Take me up, then, if you please, befoifnrtlie sUn rkes.* 

‘ What, sire ! has the 4 ua also sent jrm k chaQenge ? * 

‘ No, no, good Comtois ; but it would melt rntjUiirms/ 

‘ What arms have you then chosen, sf^ whimi n^t 
before the sun?* * 

‘Excellent ones, Comtois, I can assure you-^good 
balls of snow. You need not latigh, Comtois : a ban ol 
snow, well thrown, can give a famous bibw 1 ian' tell 
you.* 

‘ I have not the slightest doubt of ik sire,* replied 
CoTntois,.Btiil laughing. 

'You shall be present at the batile» GomtoiS, and you 
shall see what a grand ai$hir it will be. ^uabmuey-o^we 
shall form two camps : the Duke de Chartres wUl com- 
mand one, and I the other. I shall have all the best 
under my orders— tlie Duke d’HarcoUj^, the CoUnt de 
Clermont, the Marquis de Nesle. Oh, 1 have upt been 
able to sleep all night thinking of it, and 1 have so 
longed to get np I Now, like a good (bmtois, dp make 
haste— the sun will melt all our weapons ; attd 1 am acuRS 
that those who are to fight under my banners are wjE"' 
ing for me already on the field of battle. Ob, 
happy kings are, that they canoot get anybody to 
them ! * 

A slight tap at the bedroom door interrupted Louis 
in the midst of his speech ; Comtois opened the door, 
and was not a little surprised on seeing ^he Duke de 
Yilleroy, the governor of the young king, entering the 
chamber at this early hour. 

* Is the king awake yet? * inquired the marshal 

‘ He has b^n wanting to get up for this hour past, 
monseigneiir,* replied the valet do oharabre. 

The Marshal dc Villeroy approached the bed. ‘ Sire,* 
said he, ‘the Duke of Orleans is this day to be ap- 
pointed to the regency ; it is necessary that you should 1 
make a short speech on the occasion. Do me ftie honour 
of listening to me, I beg of you ; for you must learn 
this speech by heart, so as to be ablb to repeat it before 
the whole court* 

* Yes, sir, 1 will,’ replied Louis, who was in xealify g 
timid boy, and who did not venture to show his dissatis- 
faction at this delay. 

‘ Listen to me attentively^ then, sire i say after me, 

“ We declare ** • 

‘ Don’t 3rou think the sun, whenever it ^111 be 

sure to melt the snow?* interrupted Lods, wb^e at- 
tention was suddenly attracted by the gBsteriug late- 
ness of the park, as its snqsgy vesteant r^cted the 
first beams of the rising sun. ^ Hq heard af1m]|;d 

of the coinmenccment of Ida speedi. 

‘ Very possibly, sire,* redled viUerby vift an ftajpa- 
tient gesture; ‘ but r^af after dbUpw— Jfs d^iiae 
the Duke 0/ Orkm,^* '> ^ 

‘ We declare 4 kk Btske ef Orteam/ said Louis ; then, 
almost in the same breath he a<|d«d, ^ Comtois, just loc^^ ^ 
whether the snow Is still haiU«* 

‘No maj^jwbdte it la Hr not^ slr^ ii^rruph^^ 
^he marsh^ iiot attempt to conceal ms Impsb 

tienoe ajt.tW mat|«ntton of bis royal pupiJ. ^ Now le| < * * 
ns proceed, then-^'* recent o/(hie kingdom,'* * A ^ 1 ■ 
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THE INFANT KING. 

Thu d ly had not yet dawned on the 7th October 1715 
when a little boy of about five years of age, who occu- 
pied one of tlie most splendid apartments in the palace 
of Versailles, started from his sleep, and sitting up in 
bed, fixed his eyes eagerly on a man who was seated in 
a large arra-cliair by his side. The light of a bronze 
lamp whicii hung suspended from the ceiling showed 
him that his ^^mpanion sl^t. He coughed two or 
three times, as if undec^M whether or not to disturb 
liis slumbers, but at length cried, ‘ Comtois-^Gomtois I * 

' Sire 7* replied Comtois, rousing himself hastily. 

* Do pray look out, and tcil me whether much snow 
has fallen in the night.* 

Comtois approached the window, and lifting the cur- 
tain, quietly replied, * Yes, sire, a great deal.* But the 
young king, who had foUo^ed with anxkms eyes the 
movements of his valet, and had caught a glimpse 
through the window of the snow-covered landscape, 
exclaimed, 'How glad I am! Qh, take me up quick, 
Comtois I ouick — quick : dress me^but do make haste, 

' Comtois.’ • 

* What can have put it into your mi^esty’s head to 
wish to get Up sd eatly this luoming]** replied Com- i 
tois, aetiiing himself quioBy in his arm-chair. 

* You do not know, perhAps, that | have a great battle i 

to fight tUs morning, Comt^ ; and t would Uy a wager ^ 
that the enemy already, under arms. 1 would not for 
any thiUg he Should bg iu the befoite hue.* i 

^ The enemy is gsle^ sire ; and fr yqb take my i 
advice, you wiU Mow his example.* vN 1 1 

• 
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^1 daresay that the Duke de Ohartrcs has a pile of 
enoivhalU as high as this ready by this time.* 

* If y6U do not pay more attention, sire/ said Marshal 
de Villeroy in a tone of severity, * you will never learn 
your speech.’ 

I should much rather play in the park with 
the ower children,’ replied Louis petulantly. 

‘ You shall go there, sire, after the ceremony.* 

* But the snow will bo melted, sir, by that time.* 

‘ Well, sire, then It must be melted.* 

* But then I shall not be able to make snowballs.* 

‘ Well, then, you must do without them, sire.* 

* And iny battle, and ray warriors, and all the other 
children who will be amusing themselves, while I am 
hero shut up in my room I * 

* Kings, sire, are not like other children ; they cannot 
bn allowed to be always riiuning about and amusing 
themselves.* 

*irhen if so, it is not at all au amusing thing to be 
u kitig, Marshal de ViUeroy.* 

‘ I must really insist, sire, upon your learning this 
speech : you ought to have known it an hour ago.* 

* Well, I will listen now,* said liouis. 

Tlio marslial, somewhat softened by this promiso of 
docility on the part of his pupil, seated himself by the 
bedside, and repeated, word by word, a very short 
speech, which his pupil recited after him with great 
exactness. He then retired, feeling fully assured that 
tlie young Louis was well prepared to perform his part 
in the approaching ceremony. 

Louis bounded with joy when be saw the door close 
upon his governor. * Now, then, for the park I * he ex- 
claimed. 

‘ Here is liladame de Ventadour, and your tutor Mon- 
sieur de Fleury,* said Comtois, as he ushered in these two 
now personages, followed by some domestics belonging 
to the palace, w’ho carried a complete suit of clothes 
fitted for the royal child. When the divers articles 
which composed it w ere spread upon the table, the sight 
of so brilliant a costume helped to divert the mind of 
the young king for a moment from the fixed idea which 
had hitherto occupied his thoughts. But suddenly the 
idea seemed to strike him that this equipment was just 
the thing which would do to wear on the field of his 
intended battle. 

* llow beautiful it is — how very beautiful I Arc you 
going to dress mo in all these pretty things, dear 
mamma?* said he to liis governess, of whom he was 
very fond, and whom be always called by the sweet 
name of mother. 

* Certainly, iny dear king,* she replied, as she began 
to perform his toilet. * It is a pretty costume ; is it not?’ 

‘ Oh how pleased my comrades will be to serve under 
niy orders ! ’ said Louis, as ho examined separately each 
article. 

First, there was a little jacket with falling sleeves of 
violet- coloured cloth {violet being the colour appro- 
priated to royal mourning, and the little Louis having 
only lately lost his grandfather, Louis XIV.); then 
there was placed upon his head a cap of violet cr^pe, 
lined with cloth of gold ; and finally a blue ribbon was 
passed around his neck| to which hung suspended the 
Cross of the Order of St Louis, and that of the Order 
of the St Esprit. Up to this point everything went on 
as smoothly as possible ; the child, absorbed in the con- 
templation of this rich and brilliant costume, was begin- 
ning to forget his morning vexations : he longed to be 
dressed, in order that he might escape from the hands 
of his governess; and he was just on the point of asking 
epnotois to hand him his miniature weapons, in order to 

ready for theJ&ttie, when, to his great surprise, 
Madame de Vcimdottr handed hint a pair of splendid 
leading-strings in cloth of gold. 

* What are these for, mamma ?’ said he. 

* They arrleading-strlngs, sire,* she replied. 

* And what are you going to do with them ?* 

* To put them cm you, sire.* 

* On me ! leading-strings I You are joking, mamtfia?* 


* Xfw complete your costame, sire : l^y must 
put^.* 

* I cannot put them on, mamma : 1 really ^7/ not ! ' \ 

* 1 am very sorry to be obliged to do anything whica 
annoys you, my dear king; but it has been decided that, 
in order to mark yonr age, leading-strloga should form 
a part of your costume.’ 

^But 1 do not choose to have them on, dear mamma. 
I do not want them, and I will not put them on 1* 

* But they cannot be dispensed with, sire.* 

*Not dispense with leading-strings! Indeed I can, 
dear mamma. What is the use of putting them on me ? 
Do you ever see me tumble when 1 am walking? How 
long is it since I have given myself a bruise on niy 
forehead? You do not put leading-strings on me to 
run all day in the woods, to go up and down stairs, to 
skip over the tipnehes, and now you want to put them 
on me when I am only going to ride in a carriage, and 
then to sit in an arm-chair. Indeed, mamma, you arc 
not reasonable: leading-strings are only put ou little 
children.* 

*]lhrery one knows, sire, that you are not a little 
(fiiild ; certainly one is no longer a child at five years 
ai!td a-balf; but still it cannot be helped— etiquette 
requires that on grand occasions you should wear lead- 
ing-strings until your education is confided to the care 
of men.* 

* Etiquette, custom I You say that every minute, dear 
mamma. The custom ought to be only to put leading- 
strings on little children who do not know how to walk. 
But if people are so anxious to use leading-strings, wlty 
not put them on all those old seigneurs we have here — 
on the Duke de Bourbon, who can hardly stand ; or on 
the old Bishop de Troyes, who stumbles at every step : 
they, indeed, may be in want of them : but as for me, 
it is quite decided — ^I will not have them ! * 

‘ I Intreat you, sire, to comply.* 

*Do not talk to me any more about it, dear mamma. 
The sun is already risen ; I have a battle to fight this 
morning, and ray munition of war is not yet prepared ; 
so pray do not keep me any longer.* 

* Your leading-strings will not be the least In your 
way, sire. Pray put them on.* 

* And how my companions would laugh at me, espe- 
cially the Duke de Chartres! * 

* They would not dare to do so, sire. Indeed it is not 
well done of you to require so much pressing about 
such a trifie. You ought to show yourself a little more 
ready to obey one whom you honour with the title of 
motlier.’ 

* If the other children had them too, mamma, then I 
should not mind ; but look at the Duke dc Nangis, the 
little Marquis de Nesle, &c. : did you ever see them in 
leading-strings ?’ 

* But they arc not kings, sire, as you are.* 

* And I am sure, then, it is very tii^me to be a 
king. How 1 have been teased ever sinew I got up tliis 
morning on account of my kingdom 1 My battle has 
been delayed ; I havo liad a long speech to learn by 
heart ; and now you want to put on these ugly leading- 
strings. But it is of no use talking to me: I wfil net 
do it I* 

* Mon.>ieur de Floury,* said Madame de Ventadour to 
the king’s tutor, who stood in ^ the window reading his 
breviary, * will you havo IhO kindness to come here and 
make the king listen to reason ?* 

* Monsieur de Fleuty,* said the child, * as you are at 

the window, will you be so good as to tell me whether 
the snow is beginning to melt?* « 

*Not yet^ sire,* replied M. de Fleuiyv approOcliM^ 
the fire, in feohi of whiolt stood Madame de Ventai|pr 
with the leading-strings in her hand, whilst the 
king kept his hands clasped behind him, to prdfent 
her from taking him hjr surprise, and Slj^ing^them on. 

*Why bo Ohstloate, slre?^ Give me your 

hand, luid Mm «de you do tad ibr the sake 

of ^easingiltadame de Ventadour, that Which, sooner 
or later, be done.* 


I # 1 lBt to go to ^ 

with a swelling heart, aii^ tdan startbig to « 1 

have snowballs to ^ 

^ * You have, In the gJNt glace, dv4i^ to perform, site ; 
and you, sire, more then aft other children e for, as a 
king, you ought to 96lfmm the example. Begin to do 
so at once by yielding to the withea of your goyernesaf 
raise yoot arm, ilre^vif you please: welli now, the 
other. Thete, now, it Is done^ sirC, and 1 thank you for 
your obedience*’ 

* If kings m happy, it is not while they are children 
at all events,’ saVl Louis XY., as he looked with 
tearful eyes On the gold belt of his leading-strings. 

‘ Yon are right, sire,* said M. de !Fleury. ^ * It is later : 
it is when they have learned to make their peopU happy.* 

* The king’s carriage is at the door,’ said a gentleman- 
in -waiting, opening the foldings doom of the king’s 
apartment. Madame de Yentadour rose, took the king 
by the hand, and led him down the grand staircase to 
the carriage, whilst M. de Fleury aim the royal pages 
followed. The day was bitterly cold ; but the poor Tit|ie 
kii% rejoiced in the freezing blast, for he tlio«^1§ it 
would keep the snow from melting, and he couS^yot 
have his battle on his way back. With this hOpe he 
cheerfully entered the carriage, and waited with patience 
fur M. de Yilleroy and the Duke du Maine, who had 
both the right of entering the royal carriage. They 
reached the step at the same moment ; and the foot of 
the one having accidentally touched that of the other, 
each measured his opponent with a disdainful glance. 

* I beg to observe to the Marshal de Yilleroy,’ said the 
Duke du Maine, ‘ that, in the quality of prince of the 
blood, I have a right to the seat of honour in his 
majesty’s carriage.* 

* iVnd I,’ replied the marshal, without yielding a step, i 
’ beg to observe to the Duke du Maine, that, as governor | 
to the king, I have a right to the seat of honopr, and 
am only bound to yield it to a legitimate prince of the 
blood, and not to M. le Due du Maine.’ 

* Wo shall sec that,’ replied the duke, stepping into 
the carriage. The marshal, with a fiery glance, laid his 
hand on intruder’s arm. During this discussion 
the carriage dopr was necessarily kept open, and the 
young king was freezing with the cold. At length he 
exclaimed impatiently, * For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, 
come in, and both of you take the place of honour : 1 
should just as soon sit w'lth my back to the horses.’ 

* That IS out of the question, sire,’ replied the marshal. 

‘ Well, then,’ replied the young king, shivering with 

the cold, * draw lots to see who shall sit by my side, or 
else both take your seats with your backs to the horses.’ 
Tins last advice of the young king was at length fol- 
lowed, and the eight horses started at full gallop. 

The carriage was no sooner in motion than the 
Marshal de Yilleroy, bending forwards towards the 
young king, cj^ed him if he remembered his speech ; 
but at that nfoment they were passing the park of 
Yincennes, and liis heart vras too full to answer. He 
lieard the joyous or|eg of bis young oompanioUs, who 
were fighting the battle of which he had dreamt all the 
preceding night; ho saw the hard^ glittering snow, 
whicli would baVe made such gloriou Aombs ; and then, 
when he began to think that before he was free again 
all the fun would be over, th^ ^ars started to his eyes. 

* What are you thinking p&iiro?' inquired the mar- 
shal. Louis made no reply,^ out pointed to the battle- 
field, and his large black eyes looked so full of sorrow, 
that it touched the heart of the marshal. 

What can we do, sire?’ he observed, os M. de Fleuiy 
kad already dbue* * The children of kings are not like 
other children 1 jthoy have duties to folfiif and as it is 
their business to set an example to their people, no duty 
must be left undone/ 

By this time they had reached the Faubourg St An- 
toine, andthe people, both in the windows the streets, 

wore assembled to look at their king* A^ftiousaindUo^ 
clamations welooiUod him on every side^ hut the poor ] 
little feftow was sad and pale— he still th^ght of hts I 


lost atjbrigth fbacbed palace of 

TrestasMW the pgUm of Lor%1fBgh Ohambeiflla^ 
Madanee de Yentadohr was already seated 
steps of UuStme^and the countenance ol^hei^ttle 
pupil brightened ns hd suw her. qxolaidwkloud 
with childish glee, * Jifodeme de Yehthdm t ^ £ Hushi ’ 
said his goterness kinuftyj an wiwssiTc 

glance she designated to him the itnhd&sg 
which they were surrounded* Louis XY. imtheolfifiy 
resumed a little air of grave dignity wfapit wgif hd^al 
to him, and began to look 
striking spectacle which the ctmjreyUki^CU 
olFered when assembled in fuB mtumo, 
king himself, who formed the oentxw/^f attfagm 
this brilliant circle, was well formed tO grace the liigff 
post he occupied. He stood erect upon mi throne, and 
awaited with a dignifli^||atieUce tjto e^Mlsdeemene of 
the ceremony. It might almost imagined 
that be felt tlie importance of the i^ibtions'^e was 
called to fulfil. . ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

Soon the moss of courtiers beggn to move aroUnd tiie 
throne, and one great functionaty of state aftof another 
approached the little king, and addressed him In spediheS 
prepared for the oceasion-^all of which had one Mint 
in common, which was not a little distressing to their 
young auditor —> namely, their interminame length. 
However, ho bore the infliction with great apparent 
tranquillity, although it must be axofwed tost his guraies 
were more frequently directed toWWrda\tka window, 
where might be seen a tree bending Mneotn its spark- 
ling, snowy burthen, than towards the grave speakers 
of very grave and very heavy speeches. When the 
moment nt length arrived for the youiig king to deliver 
his speech, the Marshal de Yilleroy bent forward, and 
asked him in a whisper whotiicr he remembered what 
he had taught him in the morning. 

‘ Perfectly,’ he replied. . 

*How, then, is the time to say it aloud, siro/ said 
marshal. A 

With perfect grace, and with a certain infantile 
timidity of manner, which added yet more to tlm 
charm of his appearance, Louis XV. repeated aloud, and 
with perfect correctness — * We, king of France and of 
Navarre, declare the ]>uke of Orleans regent of this 
kingdom, to administer the affairs of state during our 
minority, conformably to the decree of pariiament 
made on the 3d of September.’ 

Use Duke of Orleans advanced to kiss the young 
sovereign’s hand in token of gratitftde, the Council of i 
Begency was then named, and each member of it came 
forward in turn to perform tlie same act of homage. 
Then followed the admimstration of oatlss, more speeches, 
and an endless routine of ceremonies, which be- 
came wHaritome to all, but insupportable tq the poor 
child. He at length ceased to listen, his eyes wandered 
towards the door, be stood up, sat down, yawned, played 
with the crosses which hung suspended from hie me 
ribbon, and then pettishly throwing them from him, 
began to yawn anew. Suddenly his attention seemed 
arrested by some object in titgfar comer of^the rbom; 
his eyes ceased to wander, and were filled with an ex- 
pression of comic surprise. The marshah who had been 
following with anxiety every movement ol hU pupil, 
looked in the direction to which child’s ij^nce was 
directed, and soon discoverjedlfo^tlMehjaq^ofhisiitie^^ 
tion was the old cardinal of Hoatilos# a pteUto qf pre- 
eminent ugliness, wliich waa shown lOff still more by his 
scarlet costume, and who waS as yet unknown to the 


might be displeased at this marked atjtiUtioTi, whispered 
to his pupil a^reqUiEftt not to loqk so steadbstiy in that 
direction. 

* But I ehoDae>to lopk that Ya^,* replied the child. 

* It Is not polite/ rej^ed his governor. ^ 
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* So much the worse/ said the king. 

‘ RM it is very wrong of you, sire/ 

*1 inu sorry for it ; but it amuses me/ 


yoo>|^ ft inan» you will be happier/ As lladame <le 
Vea^i^Ur said this, she sighed, for she khew but too 
well that the fuHre happiuecM of her little pupil was, if 


* Listen to this gcntleniau who is making you a possible^ eyen still more uucertain than the ptesmt, 
ipeeo^ instead of looking about you/ ... — . f - *- 


‘ very tired of hearing him,* replied Louis. 

* r oeg of you, sire — sire — sire — ^pray attend to me/ 
‘Tjeavo me alone/ said Louis impatiently, quite 


LYELL*S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
jSTATES. 


wearied out by the admonitions of his governor and the Eour years ago, we bad occasion to notice the * Travels 
^terminable speeches of his courtiers. of Sir Charles Lyell in the United States,* eWefly in 

* But^ sire, I cannot leave you alone,* replied the mar- relation to the geological explorations of the author. A 
shal : ' you are not here for the purpose of being amused.' * Second Visit ' to tlie States by the same writer having 

* Ah, my snow, my beautiful snow I* said the king, to just made its appearance,* we are enabled to revert to 
wliose mind the word amusement recalled with vividness this deeply-interesting subject. On the present, as on 

J.1 i-1 rW 1 _ J II.. J li.1. 


his morning disappointment. 

* You must not think about that now, sire, but at' 
tend to what is going on here.* 


the previous occasion. Sir Chai les travelled with a special 
view to the investigation of natural plienomena ; but we 
can assure all who feel inclined to peruse his second 


* Oh, do leave mo alone 1* said tlie king, bursting into production, that it abounds likewise with observations 


' Siio, sire; pray hold up your head, and do not dis- 
grace yourself in this way.* 


on matters of social concern, and is, on the whole, one 
of the most amusing works which has for some years 
appeared on the United States. Having travelled with 


The poor little king's tears were, however, unheeded ; lus wife, the author possessed more than the usual 
the wearisome ceremony lasted till the close of the day ; meaUB of acquiring a knowledge of the people among 
and when poor Louis passed the perk on his way back whom he travelled. 


to Versailles, the finishing stroke was put to his sorrows, 
for — enow had melted! 

* Oh, my battle, my snowballs 1’ ho exclaimed, wcep- 


Passing over one or two of the earliest chapters, we 
take up Sir Charles as he journeys through the New 
England States. Here he has oocasion to refer to that 


ing bitterly. To add to his mortification, as he mounted very curious phenomenon, the discovery of organic 
the stairs of hia palace of Versailles, he met all his remains in ice. How the bodies of animals become so 
yotttig playmates talking and laughing over the divers imbedded, is a question of mueh interest. It appears 
feats of prowess which had been performed during the that in extreme northern and southern parts of the 
day. They were all glowing with health and animation ; world, the ground is a mixture of rock and ice, the ice 
and ns the pale, wearied Louis passed the merry group, lying in strata below the general surface. In 1321, 


there was not one of them who envied his royal lot. 

‘ Who gained the day?* inquired Louis mournfully. 


when the captain of a merchant ship wished to inter the 
body of a sailor in ono of the South Shetland Islands, he 


* Tho Duke de Chartres, » M'as the reply , * but the set a party * to dig a grave m the blue sand and gravel ; 


Marquis de Nesle fought very well too.* 


but after penetrating in nearly a hundred places through 


* Come» then, at least, and tell me all about it,* said six or eight inches of sapd, they came down everywhere 


the little king. 


upon solid blue ice. At last he determined to have a 


‘ Sire,* interposed Madame do Ventadour, * this is the hole cut in the ice, of which the island principally con 


•hour (or you to retire to rest. 


sisted, and the body of tho man was placed in it.* This 


* W'ell, then, the hour must be put off/ said Louis body was afterwards found as fresh us when buried. 


pettishly. 


The bodies of whales and other creatures ofteu get im- 


‘ That, sire, is impossible ; your gentlemen of the bed- bedded in icebergs, and it is then discovered nfttr tho 


chamber are in waiting.* ^ ^ r ice lias Decome partially mixed witii sand and gravel, 

‘ Oh how tiresome it is to be a king!’ said Louis that has led to so much leumed investigation. Ihe use 
XV , his tears commencing to flow afresh as his gover- and fall of masses of ice, according to the action of the 
ness led him to tho bedchamber. * I am always uiifor- tides, when in contiguity with land, accounts for no 
Innate : in the winter, I am not allowed to make fiiow- small part of the phenomenon. 


ice has become partially mixed with sand and gravel, 


balls ; and in the summer, when it is so fine, and every- 
body walks out, I am kept at home in the palace.* 


Talking of icebergs, we are led to remark, that to 
these floating masses in the Northern Atlantic mucli of 


‘ Oh, sire/ said his governess, as she began to undress the irregularity of our summer climate may be imputed, 
him, ‘are you not taken out whenever you please?* Icebergs are occasionally seen as far south as the 36th 
* Am I indeed? And do you think I have forgotten degree of north latitude, ahd of immense size. *bir 
the day of the fdte of St Oeruiains, when I was at the James Ross saw icebergs which had run aground in 
window, and saw such numbers of children passing by, Baffin’s Bay in water J500 feet deep/ An ii*cberg of 
and they all looked so happy? 1 asked you where they much less dimensions than this turns ihe climate to 
w«po going, and you told me to the faip and when I winter wherever it goes, and its ajmroacli to any coast 
asked what this fair was, you told me it was a place is a terrific visitation. A military o^er told our author 
where they amused themselves under the trees, and ‘ that last year, when he was in garrison in Newfound- 
bought toys and sweetmeats ; and that in the evening I land, an iceberg Oj^ntinuod aground in the harbour of St 
should see all these children returning with their i>lay- Jolm’s for a year, and they used to fire cannon-balls at 
things and their cakes. Oh, how 1 did long to go! But it from a ^ttery.* We have heard of more ridiculous 
you were sick, mamma, and so 1 was obliged to stay at projects than would be Um fitting out of an expedition 
homo.* to clear the AUantio pf lP|g)ergs by bomtordment. 

’ You shall go, sire, next year.* Sir Charles made a pilgrimage to the top of Mount 

’Audio tho winter/ resumed the king, * it is so plea- Wajihington (one of the Wliite Mountains), which 
sant to run upon the snow, to make snowbcdls, to throw reaches to a height cd 6225 feet above the level of the 
them at one’s companions, and have them thrown at sea. Here a Elpra was observed similar to that of lands, , 
pup’s self in return ; and now, to-day, th ey h ave made mo bozdering on the sea in the extreme nor|h of America, 
Ifm finest l^oltle in the world 1 rnieo will some Europe, and Asia. How did these plants ftttoin this 
again V height in an inland mountain in a comparati^y 

’Come, sire, you must not think any more of that southerp latitude ? * Geology,* says.our author, ’teaches 
noi^ but try to go to sleep.* us that the species Hving at present on the, earth are 

’ 1 can’t go to sleep; I suppose I shall be told presently older tliso parts of our existing continents — that 
that this is the hour at which I must go to because is to say, tM{|(/firere created before a large part of the 

1 am a kmg!* , , — . — ■ . , — ^ 

‘ Console yourself, sire/ replied his governess ; ‘ when itJLondon : John Murray, a vou. 184S. 
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exUtinigr mountains, ralleyi, plains, luket, 
seas were formed. Thai; mutt be the qtmUtn re- 
gard to t)ie island of Bteilw I announced my convietlon 
in 1833, after Urst i^turnnig focm that oountry. And 
* a <11 mi Ur oenclusion is no less obvious to any naturaliit 
who has studied the struoture of North America, and 
observed the wide area occupied by the modern or gla- 
(lal deposits before alluded to, in which marine fi^sii 
BhtilU of living but sortheru species are entoipbed. It 
!s clear that a great portion of Canada, and the oountry 
siiiroundingithe great lakes^ was submerged beneath 
the ocean when recent species of rooUusca flourished, of 
which the fossil remains occur more than 300 feet above 
the level of the sea near Montreal. I have already 
stated that Lake Champlain was a gulf of ttie sea at 
tliat period, that Urge areas in Maine were Under water, 
and, 1 may add, that the Wliite M<;^a|]ta)as must then 
have constituted an island, or group of islands. Yet as 
tilts period is so modern m the earth’s history as to be- 
long to the epoch of the existing marine Fauna, it is fair 
to infer that tiie Arctic Flora now contemporary with 
man was then also established on the globe.* Wp tave 
thus to consider that many of the higher meumtuins 
V ere at one time islands, in a sea chilled by the g|^ng 
of floating ice. ' As the continent grew by tlie slow 
upheaval of the land, and the islands gained in height, 
and the climate around their base grew milder, the 
Arctic plants would retreat to higher and higher zones, 
and finally occupy an elevated area, which probably lutd 
been at first, or in the glacial period, always covered 
with perpetual snow. Meanwhile the newly-formed 
plains around tho base of the mountain, to which north- 
ern species of plants could not spread, would be occu- 
pied by others migrating from the south, and perhaps 
by many trees, shrubs, and plants then first created, and 
remaining to this day peculiar to North America.* 
Intermingled with interesting disquisitions of this 
kind are graphic notices of the odd sectarianism-— it 
might almost be called the religious derangemeni— in 
many parts of New England. * At the Franconia hotel 
I first heard of the receut fanatical movement of the 
Millerites, or followers of one Miller, who taught that 
the milfenmum, or final destruction of the world, would 
come to pass Inst year, or on the 23d day of October 
1844 A farmer from the village of Lisbon told me 
th it, in the course of the preceding autumn, many of 
his neiglibours would neither reap tlieir harvest of In- 
dian corn and potatoes, nor let others take in the crop, 
snying it was tempting Providence to store up grain for 
a bcason that could never arrive, the great catastrophe 
being so near at hand. These infatuated people, how- 
ever, exerted themselves very diligently to save what 
remained of their property when the non-fulfilment of 
the jiropliecy dispelled their delusion. In several town- 
ships in this and the adjoining states the parochial 
officers or si^lect men*’ interfere, harvesting the crops 
at the public expense, and requiring the owners, after 
the 23d October, to repay them for the outlay. I after- 
wards heard many anecdotes rospeqting the Millerite 
movement, not a few of xny informants speaking with 
marked indul^nco of what they regarded simply as a 
miscalculatioir of a prophecy which must be accom- 
plished at no distant date. In the township of Concord, 
New Hampshire, I was told of an old woman who> on 
paying lior annual rent fotf A nouse, said, ** 1 guess this 


paying lior annual rent fotf A nouse, said, ** 1 guess this 
18 the last rent you will from me.” Her land- 
lord remarked, If so, 1 hope you have got your robes 
ready” (alluding to the common praotice oi the fldtbful 
to prepare white ascension robes) **for going uj^ into 
lieaven.” Hearing that there had been advertisements 
from shops In Boston and elsewhere to fornlah any 
number ox these robes on the shortest notice, 1 took for 
granted that they were meant as a hoax } but au Eng- 
lish bookseller, residing at New York, oMured me that 
there was a brisk demand for such oiMm even sif for 
soutii as I^fiadelpbia, and that he Mot two indivi- 
duals in New York who sat up an night in their 
shrouds oh the 22d of October. . . . euboeqimnt 


part of our tw, several hopsee pointed out 4^ hi 
between Hynkdhth (Ms^husets) ot^ Bostpi^j^ 
owners of whkfo had mm ease to.pginP 

by theie oredidity, hdvi^ sold thifo oU towardaiMW 
ing srldch they were to pfeXhOT* 


other etMse whlehi whg^ true pr not, Mpv- 
how much foend was IgMtea to ebmpitf 
wai told of a young 
advised to aeg her jfoekom 
sented to her by her hetMtb 
that she wasmnob iftetqd it 
and discovering the object Of 
silver forks and spoons, od w' 
engrave the Initials of the vei 
she was, and those of the udjr hq 
marry on a fixed dsy after the fated 3Sd qf 
The society of hoe ihioe tMfeOhie bankrup 


and their tabernacM,]ba been tr«ntii|ned^ into e 
theatre, Where the enthOr bed the ^ 

Mr and Mrs Eepn perform * Mnobetl^i; ' , 

In a conversation with one of thmJi|nikgetl Of tlm 
Lowell factories, Sir Charles elicitt wua| foeg hi 
sidered a good hint as to on improvement Id the 
tion of tho working-classes. These factmries, it swm 
are joint-stock concerns. The oheres are often m|aW 
as 500 dollars, and held hy operatives* * this lystem 


Mgetlof tlm 

twhe feon-* 


of sme^ shares have all the advantages SK fo^tnets, but 
are not answerable for the debts of th^Milibhshmei^ 
beyond their deposits. They can examine all tlie ao^* 
counts annually, when there is a public statement of 
tlnpr offiiirs.* Unfortunately the law of partnership pre- 
vents plans of this kind being carried out in England. 
To procure an abolition of this law, the working-classes 
ill Great Britain ought to make a itrenuo^^exertiou: 
but when do we find these classes aiming 
half BO practical ? u " 

At Boston our author makes the oommon obief vafi^ 
that the New Englanders have generally ft pole, cm<‘ 
worn look, arising * partly from their striving and 
anxious disposition, and &eir habits of herd work, 
mental and bodily, and partly from the efTecfo of the 
climate. One of their lawyers expressed to me his 
regret that the members of his profession, and their 
most eminent politicians, physicians, and iptsfraxy men, 
would not spare themselves, and give up some time to 
retoatioD. ” They seem determined,” be skid, to 
realise the sentiment so finely expPSssed by 

* To scorn delights, and live lahorlous dsya' 

Our ancestors had to work fifteen hours <ml of eviiy 
twenty-four, in order not to starve in the wiUbexkese i 
but we persist in straining every nerve when tfi0 
cesslty has ceased.” He wen reminded me how 
more cheerful, plump, and merry the youhg neM cdh- ^ 
dreu looked in the south Ibau those of New Suglano, 
who had all the appearance of having beeu^ for^ In 
tlmir education, and over-dimmed at sidiool {jnspect, 


itXKPJur uvwvauMf gauw vrw "s*imwasasp\A <iv Dvaavvlp XjIMpC ct, 

however, that the prinoMel of the dtdteMt aspect 
of tho Anglo-Saxon race sn England gui Av^ca is 
the climate. During both our lourt thfdOTilig United 
States, my wife and 1 enjoyed egceik^ mwdtb, and 
were delighted With the ctamem of tni igmosipere, 
the bright sun, and the gfe0 mtimr o^ dm^sk days } 
but we were told that, if we* sliiybd A second year, we 
should feel less vigofops. IfiOT born 

in America, of fomihes imttfod there for smrayfenera- 
tions, find thefo hmdth Improved Mi £S|Asf^i 
just as if they lOTtetttkned to thePxiative air $ and it 
may require several centuries before a iace becomes 
thoroughly acclimatised. EngUsb travellers often aso|t|be 
the more daHcota health of Che inhabitehts here to their 
in-docr hoblM ohd weot of exercise. But it is itattttra 
that they shotiid shetuk foom exposing themselves to 
the severe firoi^ mm long-continued snows of wlnlc^, 
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and to tlie intense heat of the summer’s sun. An I tion or station think they ought to read/ When will 
Englishman is usually recognised at once in a party by / our own legislature rote sums in aid of public district^ 
a more robust look, and greater clearness and ruddiness / libraries ? Not, it may be supposed, till something less is 
of (^mplexmn ; and it is surprising how distinguishable / spent in the apparatus of naval and mih'tary armament. 


he is even from persons born of English parents in the 
United States. It is also a curious fact, which seems 
generaity’ admitted, that the native Anglo- Australians 
bear a considerable resemblance to the Anglo-Americans 
in look and manner of speaking, which is a mystery, 
for there is certainly in that case no analogy between 
th^ climates of the two countries.’ 

New England, as every one know's, is greatly in 
advance of Great Britain with respect to national edu- 
cation ,* and on this subject the author speaks of the* 
Americans in language of just commendation. Where 
all arc called on to take part in the action of govern- 
ment, it is felt that the safety of society depends on all 
being educated. The education imparted is under a 
gcncrnl, not party or sectarian management ; and every 
attihipfc made by religious denominations to acquire a 
special control over the public schools has been promptly 
checked. The aifcctcd belief that this unsectarian edu- 
cation would lead to irreligion and discontent has been 
completely falsified. Nowhere are the people more re- 
ligious or better citizens. * It is acknowledged by the 
rich, that when the free schools have been most im- 
proved, the people arc least addicted to intemperance, 
ore more provident, have more respect for property 
.‘iiuithe laws, are more conservative, and less led away 
by Socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. So far 
from indolence being the characteristic of the labouring- 
classes, where they are best informed, the New Eng- 
landers are father too much given to overwork both 
body and brain. They make better pioneers when 
roughing it in a log-house in the backwoods, than the 
uneducated Highlander or Irishman ; and the faetbry 
girls of Lowell, who publish their “ Offering, ” contain- 
ing their own original poems and essays, work twelve 
hours a day, and have not yet petitioned for a ten-hour 
bill.’ Further on, the author observes, in reference to 
the independent position which schools and teachers 
liave attained:— ‘ There is in no state any dominant 
ecclesiastical body sufficiently powerful to thwart the 
maxims of those statesmen who maintain that as tl^o 
people are determined to govern themselves, tliey must 
be carefully taught and fitted for self-government, and 
receive secular instruction in common schools open to 
all. The Roman Catholic priests, it is true, in the state 
of New York, where there are now 11,000 schools in a 
population of 2,500,000, have made some vigorous efifbrts 
to get the exclusive management of a portion of the 
school fund into their own hands, and one at least of 
the Protestant sects has openly avowed its sympathy in 
the movement. But they have failed, from die extreme 
difficulty of organizing a combined effort, where the 
leaders of a great variety of rival denominations are 
jealotis of one another ; and fortunately the clergy are 
becoming more and more convinced that, where the 
education of the million has been carried farthest, the 
people are most regular in their attendance on public 
worship, most zealous in the defence of their theological 
opinions, and most liberal in contributing funds for the 
support of their pastors and the building of (lurches.* 

ISir Charles speaks regretfully of the tendency in New 
England to cultivate a sour conventional spirit, which 
discourages innocent recreation, without finding a suit- 
able substitute. The injury arising from this social 
defect is only in part remedied by the growing taste for 
reading. In every district there are lending libraries, 
which prove of great use. ‘ Towards the purchase of 
b(^s for ^esc libraries the State grants a certain sum, 
if eq|i^ amooEttt be subscribed by the inhabitants. 
They ’'dire loft to their own choice in the purchase of 
hookfff and the best English poets and novelists are almost 
always to be with in each collection, and works of 
^biography, history, travels, natural history, and science. 
Ihe selection is carefully mad© with reference to what 
the people will read, and not what men of higher educa- 


As a matter of course, the author, in travelling, was 
exposed to the usual amount of questioning as to his 
age, family, and objects of pursuit ; but though annoy- 
ing this enabled him to question in return, and by that 
mrans to procure valuable information* An American 
related to him many diverting anecdotes to illustrate 
the inquisitive turn of his countrymen. Among otlier 
stories he gave a lively description of a New Englander, 
who was seated by a reserved companion in a railwav 
car, and who, by way of beginning a convorsatioji, said, 
‘Are you a bachelor?' To which the other replied 
dryly — * No ; I’m not.' ‘ You are a married man ? ’ con- 
tinued he. ‘No; I’m not.’ ‘Then you must be a 
widower?* ‘No; I’m not.’ Here there was a short 
pause; but the undaunted querist returned to the 
charge, observing — ‘ If you are neitlier a bachelor, nor 
a married man, nor a widower, what in the world can 
you be?* ‘If you must know,* said the other, ‘I’m a 
divorced man ! ’ 


INCONSTANCY OF THE DOVE. 

In ii paper in No. 2S0, we referred to the unpleasant 
ideas associated by the Hindoos with the cooing of the 
dove ; a sound which, however sweet and loving to us, 
seems to them like the wail of a doomed creature com- 
memorating the cruelties it committed in a former state 
of existence. We still clung, notwithstanding, to tlio 
constancy of the dove. We might abandon the minor 
graces of gentleness, innocence, and timidity ; but fide- 
lity in love it still retained in our imagination — 

— * all other virtues Rone, 

Not guilt itself could quench that loveliest one !’ 


Philosophy, however, is always bursting bubbles, or 
blowing up steamboats, and Poetry is ruined in break- 
age by her awkward or malicious handmaid Science. 
Here is a letter stripping our favourite dove of the last 
of its fine feathers I 

The letter has been presented to us by the courtesy 
of Mr Waterton, tlie well-knowrt naturalist ; and it is 
addressed to himself by Mr Ord of Philadelphia, to 
whom the scientific world is indebted for various con- 
tributions to natural history, and for a life of Wilson 
the ornithologist : — 

‘ I promised you, in one of my late letters, an anec- 
dote concerning the common pigeon, tending to show 
that inconstancy in conjugal afiectioii is a failing by no 
means peculiar to the human kind, but may be dis- 
cerned in the inferior animals. My dovecot, from its 
position and economy, is an attractive object for the 
pigeon ; hence every ppartment is occupied ; and when 
a male disappears, even for a single day — an occurrence 
by no moans unfir^uent — an adventurer, always on the 
look-out for advan^^lgcs, steps into the vacant domicile, 
and asserts his right of possession on the principle of 
pre-emption, A poor little vagrant pigeon, driven from 
its natal home, sought refuge on my premises. Its 
flagging 'ving and simple countenance denoted its 
youth and its poverty. I enticed it by food : daily acts 
of kindness produced familiarity. It proved to be a 
male of uncommon docility and sprightliness ; and it 
soon became a favourite of the whole family. The 
period of connubial attachment arrived, and my little 
stranger soon felt the influence of the universal passion. 
A wandering fem^ responded to his vmvs^of affection'; 
and their union, after the usual ceremoniesi vas duly 
consummated. 

* Th^ first care of our youtliful couple was to pro- 
cure a dwelling. Day after day did they endeavour 
to secure BO^:.^ifortablG quarters : even attempts at 
encroach the rights of oth^s were made ; 
but all in vaiir;'^ At length one of the residents of the 
columbary, fin(i old male, disappeared: his home- 
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/ of it, in defiance of the oppoiitioa of the widowed oecu- direrve ? The^Bible, Homer, philosophy* tfih 

I prtftt, who stood no chance in each a contest The sciences, Greece, JRoqi^, Christianity, the Monies, ^ 
happy pair, thus doriiicihsted, lost no time in their do- Isiamisni, the Crusades^ the French Revolution j Jl. " 
mestic economy. A nest was arranged, eggs were laid most everything great in the world's history seeme to 
and incubated, and one squab was the reward of the converge in the pathway of him who trlire9|ies this 
toil and solicitude of its parents. The olftpring grew meiOorable country I Abrjahara, Sesostrfs, Moi^, Ueleh, 
and flourished until near maturity, when I perceived a Agesilans, Alexander, |P0n3pey,,Cs»ar, Cleopatra, Aris- 
commotion in the dovecot: my prot6g6 was engaged tarchus, Plotinus* FacOmus, Baladlu, 
111 mortal combat, in his own premises, with an intruder, St Louis, Ns^leon'^wlu^ names i irhat contraBtei' 


wlio, fiom his superior size and strength, rendered the Thus exclaims an eloquent writer in thq^Revue^s 
strife unequal, and who finally succeeded in ousting the Deux Mondes :* but his list of meroorabilia* Jif, Amp^fo 
possessor. While I stood sympathising with my fa- very well knows, begins where the i^ly marvellous 
vourite on this unexpected calamity, what was my sur- ends ; and to arrive — not at tiju origin of JSgyptian 
prise to find that the supposed intruder was no other civilisation, but merely at the epoch wh^lfp outr 
tlian the former proprietor of the mansion, who had searches are lost in the darknes^ of antiquity-^ko mtx^t 
been entrapped by some neighbouring poacher, and go back at least fifteen centuries before the Cmlin^'uf, 
who had returned to assert his rights ! My sense of Abraham I With Motes* between t^ and three hun- 
justice would not allow me to interfere in this afikir, dred years after the first patriarcli, begins the *pro- 
although 1 was tempted to take a part for the sake of cession of the historians* lawgivers,- and warriors of a * 
the poor youngling, that I observed was maltreated by world now passed away ; but in the tombs of Egypt 
the wrathful victor. In battles for the acquisition of a there are written, with a freshness that endures to j 
home, the male pigeons alone are generally the wairi^ : this day, the annals of a long anterior greatness-^a 
hence the difllculty of success, as the pair in possession, greatness earlier than antiquity itself. 


by mutual assistance, almost always prove to be too 
powciful for the assailant. 


Egypt is now the great highway between the East 
and West ; and one may well stay at home as pre- 

J._. I Sl.1 A. aU* T» /¥!_ 1 


‘ Hut ill the case in question I noticed a singularity : tend to travel without seeing the Pyramids. To enjoy, 
my favourite’s mate appeared to be a passive spec- however, the descriptions we receive from every suo- 
tator of the contest ; she afforded no succour to her ceedlng tourist of a buried people, ivho* 2400 years ago, 
partner in hia desperate struggle; and when he was reproached the ancient Greeks wltK their modem Jtive- 
finally expelled, she evinced no disposition to associate nility, it is necessary to know from what tOtirces these 
nith him. Her affection for her offspring, however, records are drawn, and what sire the claims to authen- 
scemed to be unabated, as she continued to feed it, and* ticity possessed by the Language of the Tombs. To do 
what I thought strange, she was permitted to do so this, we do not require to understand the ancient 
without any molestation from the conqueror. The tongues, or any other modern one than English ; Colonel 
mystery was soon explained by the revelation of the Vyse having thrown into an appendix, in tlie second 
fact, that the f.vithlcss creature had actually abandoned volume of his quarto work, all that is known on this 


him whom she had vowed to love and cherish, and 


But a much smallejif book has recently been 


had united herself to his enemy. Well might the poet published, touching upon all the Egyptian questions 
exclaim — “ Frailty, thy name is woman!” What! for- together; and although, from the highly- condensed 
sake her youtlifiil partner at a crisis when commonly form in which the knowledge is conveyed, it is some- 
the best feelings of the heart arc called into action I w'hat difficult of study for persons previously ignorant 
Yet such was tlie fact. Long did the forsaken make of the subject, we are in hopes of being able to ex- 
thc groves vocal with his murmurs ; but all in vain, tract from it, for the benefit of our readers, some rudi- 
At length his patlietic complaints touched a congenial mental information. It consists of a aeries of reports, 
soul: a kind female tendered him the consolations of taken from several American newspapers, of the lec- 
s> mpathy , her love was reciprocated, and former griefs tures of the distinguished Egyptian antiquary Mr 


seem now to be forgotten in present enjoyment. 


Gliddon ; and the whole lias b^n revised by himself* 


* The dove or pigeon is represented by the poets as | and enriched with learned notes and appendices.f 


the emblem of innocence and constancy ; — Previous to tJio year 1802, tlie hieroglyplu<% or 

T« sscrod charactcrs of the Egyptians, found in the 

1 Itam my duty^iu the dove’-ffay. .epulclire. and on monument*, were a mj-stioal .crawl, 

the unknown signs of an unknown tongue, which the 
The domestic kind are eminently gregarious, and yet learned gazed at with unavailing longings. But a 
they are eternally at war ; the slightest cause will pro- stone, found three years before between Kosetta and 
yoke their pugnacious habits during the day ; but no the sea by a French officer of engineers^ was destined 
evening passes without a fight, as if the hour of rest to give the hint, which fell like a sudden spark of light i 
lequired excitement to render it salutary. As to their upon their conjectures. This was the celebrated Itoseita 
connubial constancy, the above-mentioni^ circumstance Stone (now in the British Museum), a fragment of 
will show that there are exceptions to the law of sexual black basalt, 3 feet in length, and originally 2 feet 5 

affinity, which, however, should seem to be more^faith- inches in breadth, and from 10 to 12 inches irt thick- 

fully observed *in those animals that pair, than in the ness. The sculptore Was not in itself cf great aiiti- 
nohler part of creation, which is so eminently distin- quity. dating 196 years before the Christian era. It 

eimnfirvflf.r fxf f£kaann * - a.'Li .X 2 ...... 2^ J 


Previous to the year 1802, the 


ffiiaa or 


guished by the superiority of reason.' 


contained two inscriptions — one in the Qr 
in the popular Egj'ptian character* called 


k, and one 
jemotio or 


T,.E LAHGUAGE OF THE TOHBH 

* Eotpt offers subjects of conversation and meditation third, in hieroglyphics ; and it iiiiiiy bo supposed with 
which no one can entirely neglect, whoever he mi^ be, what interest it was discover^ that these three were 
' if he hatre d^cs to see, a memory to remember, or a identical in substance 1 They were an edict chiseiJed 
sprinkling of imagination wherewith to dream. Who at Memphis, in hon^ Of Ptmemy^liphanes, and the 
can bo indifferent to the tableaux of unaooountablo concluding senten# was in these ^/^ds That this 

nature on the banks of the Nile ? At the spectacle of « — 

this river land, that no other land resembles? Who * operations cabled on at tjbS^I^yramids of Gbizeh from 1887 
will not jSq moved in the presence of ridi'pfcople, whfeh timWs Chapters on BarJy JBfe^ptian UWory. 

.ZEgyptlaon: Dfecourses on Ejfyptlan Archieolosy and* 
reduced to misery so extreme? Who otto Visit Awkan- nieroglypliloal inscovorles. Jiy Chiorge U. Gliddon. JMSfba; 
dria, Cair(r, the Pyramids, Heliopolis, Thebes, Vfithont Madden. iBts. 
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(k'(Tce should be engraved on a tablet of hard stone, in I JSxode — nfiany of whom have left no other record of 
hieroglyph icaJ, enchorial, and Greek characters, and I their presence on earth, and others again whose names 
should be set up in drst, second, and third-rate temples, I are preserved in the Hebrew Scriptures/ I 


before the statue of the ever-living king.* 


Not the least curious and important of the hieroglj- 


The inscriptions being idL'iitical, would of course re- phical revelations, is the synchronism which exists be- ' 
•'peat tl^ name the same number of times; and the word tween the Scriptural annals and the monuments of 
Ptolemy, in its various inflections, being found in the Egypt. The names of some of the Tliaraohs nic not 
Greek eleven times, the first business was to look for a only the same, but they are identified in particulars of 
corresponding word in the Demotic character. In this their history ; and authenticated portraits of sovereigns 
inscription a group of seven letters was found repeated incidentally referred to in the Bible are now exhibited 
eleven times ; and tliese were discovered to compose the in engravings throughout the Christian world. Tiiese 
word Ptolmis, thus giving seven letters of the alphabet, portraits are carried back to 3500 years ago (about the 
from which the whole was afterwards deduced. But time of Joseph), but the synchronism cannot be traced 
the hieroglyphic inscription? How was it possible to earlier than 971 b.c. This is unfortunate, as it would 
interpret those representations of animals and things, be very interesting to identify in their monuments the 
intended though they must be for the symbols of a lau- Pharaohs who were contemporary with Solomon, Moses, 
guage? Here and there some of them were enclosed Joseph, and Abraham. The earliest, however, as yet 
in an oval. This was repeated again and again, and reached is Shishak, the conqueror of Rehobo.un, son of 
mu«»t no doubt be tlie name sought for. The middle Solomon; and indeed, as the Bible does not mention by 
liguro was a recumbent lioness, the Coptic name of name the earlier sovereigns of Egypt, there is little pro- 
which is laboi. IMight not the lioness represent the bability of farther advance in this interesting study. 
sound of the initial letter of lier own name ? It was a As for the supposed death of the Mosaic Pharaoh in the 
wild and fantastic conjecture, to which the explorer was Red Sea, it is neither countenanced by the text of the 
no doubt driven by nicre despair: but it was inspira- Pentateuch— which merely relates the destruction of 
tion. The moment it was taken for granted that this Pharaoh’s host, chariots, and chosen captains — nor by 
was one letter of the name, the others were read with the traditions of the Talmud, which expressly state 
comparative ense; and thus were obtained to begin that the king returned and reported the loss ot li is army, 
with the signs of seven hieroglyphioal letters, Ptolmeus. The hieroglyphics, however, are silent on both points. 

Ve of course cannot pretend to follow here the course Neither has any trace at all been found in them of the 
of the discovery ; but Mr Gliddon declares, that with tlie patriarchal relations with Egypt. We may add that 
aid of the published literary resources, any intelligent Mr Gliddon makes the pertinent remark, that if tlie 
I person may at this day read into English, direct from validity of hieroglyphicaf history be proved ‘from tlic 
I the hieroglyhUics, w^ords, phrases, and consecutive son- Scriptures for the times succeeding Moses, in all those 
I tcncos, as eesily us he would acquire any other Oriental cases where cither record refers to the events mentioned 
tongue. The revcbitiona thus made have released Egypt in the other, the authenticity o{ hietoc/lt/phical monu- 
froni the plague of darkness. ISIie is no longer a land ments in affairs whereon the Bible is silent, and which 
of sorcery and mysticism, such as she appeared to the antedate Moses by twenty centuries, cannot fairly be 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans ; but thousands of years called in question.’ While mentioning portraits, let us 
ago, her every-day life appears a prototype of our own. descend to later times, and say that the portrait of 
Tlie hieroglyphics are at once manuscripts and pictures Cleopatra, taken from the temple of DcndiTa, by no 
— illustriteu books, speaking at once to the e^e and the means establishes the Shakspearian autliority with re- 
mind; and the genius of the people seems to have de- gard to the personal beauty of that ‘serpent of old 
lighted ill perpetuating themselves in their records. Nile.’ The Cleopatra of history appears to have been 
‘ If we enter a tomb,’ says Mr GUddon, ‘ we see the de- celebrated only for her powers of fascination and the 
Cf*'ised surrounded by liis family, who offer him their splendour of her court. 

roinoinbrnnces. The— 1 had almost said Christian— The earliest date of the sacred language is not 
name, the profession, rank, and blood-relationship of each known; but if the antiquaries are correct, tliero must 
member ol the family, arc written against him or her. be an error in the com in only -received interpretation of 
•The scenes of ordinary life are painted on the walls. Bible chronology, the original fifteen hieroglyphic lettei s 
Study, gymnastics, feasts, banquets, wars, sacrifices, having been in cowiwow only 200 years after Mencs 
death, and funeral, are all fiiitlifully delineated in these the first rharaoli. This would carry back the origin 
sepulchral illustrations of inaiiiiers, which are often epic of hicroglypliics to near the time commonly assigned 
in their character. You have the song witU which the to Cain and Abel I The emblem of the scribe’s palette, , 
JCgyptian enlivened his labour in the field ; the anthem reed-pen, and ink-bottle, is found about 3400 years n. c. , 
that, when living, he offered to Jus Creator; and the and books, indicated by the sign of tlie papyrus or wcrol I, 
death-wail that accompanied his body to the grave, are long antecedent to the time of Abraham. U'bis 
Every condition, every art, every trade figures in this language received afterwards some change, and in tlmt 
picturesque encyclopaidia— from the monarch, priest, form became more current as the hieratic or sacerdotal, 
and warrior, to the arti-san and heraaman. Then these About 700 years B. c. there was introtluced an alpha- 
tombs are real museums of antiquities— utensils, toilet- betic kind of writing called the Demotic, Encliorial, or 
tables, inkstands, pens, books, the incense-bearer, and Epistolographic ; and this remained in nopnlar use till 
smelling-bottle, are found in them. The wheat which it was 'suppressed by Roman imperial authority, and 
the Egyptian ate, the fruit that adorned his dessert- replaced by the Coptic alphabet, formed of Greek and 
table, peas, beans, and barley, which still germinate Egyptian letters intermixed. 

v/licn replanted, are also discovered. The eggs, the desic- The prayer-book of the Egyptians, called the Book 


cated remains of the very milk he had once used for his of the Dead, is traced as far back as 3200 u. c. It 
breakfast, even the trussed and roasted goose, of which was a collection of hymns and liturgical prayers offered 
the guests at his wake had partaken — all these evidences by and for the departed Egyptians ; and extracts from 
of ins humanity, and a myriad more, exist, in kind, in it are met with on mummy cases, and evqry other ob- . 
the museums of Europe, to attest their former owner’s ject connected with deatli or religion. In this antique 
I declaration to us, modern occidentals, athwart the ritual are taught the doctrines of the soul’s immortality 
oceans of time and the Atlantic, Homo sum ; humani and resurrection of the body ; but instead of the Jewish 
ni/iil a me aUcmim puto. not only do the scenes coinmandments, and tlie Christian petitions for Divine 
sculptured^ or painted on the temples or in the sepul- aid to obserye them, they present only a seriq|) of self- 
L'hres furnish every detail concerning the Egyptians ; righteous of innocence, supposed to be made 

iliey give us the portraits, history, geographical names, hy the depar^d ;i^irit. In these, however, which are 
and characteristics of an infinitude of Asiatic and forty -two in number, is found the Whole, and more 
African nations existing in days long onterior to the than t^e whole, decalogue. 
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It is ijnpossiblo to ascend to the oriffio of the mum- 
mies ttiRt are coffered with extracts from this ritual 
Mnmmiffcatioa, as the science is now called, is supposed i 
to have been earlier than the P^amids or tombs, the 
drst; mummies having been buried la the sand. The 
Necropolis at Memphis is twenty-tvro miles in length 
by about lialf ii mile in breadth, and here, it is supposed, 
one - fourth of the population of Egypt was buried. 
The Great Pyramid was built 4000 years ago ; but sup- 
posing the period of mummification to Ito only 3000 
]\lr Gliddon calculates that the number of mum- 
mies in Egypt is about 500.000,000, A Cairo journal, 
a year or two ago, went further : it counted up the 
quantity of cloth in the wrappers, and came to the con- 
clusion that if the linen were manufactured into paper, 
it would bring into the pasha’s treasury L.4, 200.000! 
The obiection us to the vast space so many mummies 
would fill, is met by a calculation which shows that they 
CDuJd he oo'itnined in a cube naif a mile in length, 
breadth, and height; although, so far from being 
(Tamped in room, the tombs of a single individual 
soniotiraes cover several acres of subterranean ground. 

Under the fourth dynasty the bodies were prepared 
by saturation with natron, and were baked in ovens, 
•ind wrapped in woollen cloth. The sarcophagus of 
(Micops was a plain monolithic bin, and that of Myce- 
rinns a rectangular chest, with an inscription in wliich 
tbe d(Md Osirian king is saluted with a sublime sirii- j 
plicity, ‘Live for everl* Under the twelfth dynasty 
linen is found in use, the bodies are jiartially gilded, and 
all the 1 ixnry in eollins had commenced vvhieh, from the 
r iglitcenlh dynasty down to the time of the Romans, re- 
mained at a great pitch of extravagance. Under the 
eleventh dynasty, round the ' sides are usually painted 
the whole sepulchral equipment of the dead — ^liis bows, 
arrow’?, quivers, shirts, wigs, mirrors, sandals, and cos- 
metics. Tliey are, in fact, the pictorial portmanteau of 
nn Egyptian gentleman twenty centuries before our 
Lr.i, as will as a bill of fare : his ducks, geese, haunches, 
‘diouldcrs, chops, bread, cakes, biscuits, flour — his drinks, 
w iter, ])ciT, w’lne, white, northern, or Marasotic — his 
salt and ]) istilcs — are detailed at the liead of these 
coffins.* The eighteenth dynasty is the era of the in- 
troduction of bitumen, which became known to tbe 
Egyptians through their conquests of Assyria ; and the 
new fashion changed the colour of the mummies, which, 
^mce that epoch, are black, while those earlier embalmed 
are of the natural hue. By this time the system of 
idolatry had attained its full development ; even the 
bodies of animals were at length embalmed as well as 
of men ; and the religious simplicity of the earlier 
II mm I (lies existed no more. About the Augustan period 
(lie shape of tile sarcophagus was changed, and tlie 
miinimics were not wrapped in the human form, but of 
an iipial thickness all down) and swathed in a coarsely- 
painted cloth exhibiting portraits of the deceased. 

’I'iie cost of these embalments varied from L.4 up to 
L according to the rank in life of the deceased, and 
the luxury of the coffin and ornaments. Tliere are 
specimens still in existence which contain above 1000 
y^ards of liney, varying in texture from good calico to 
superfine cambric. Tlie majority, however, belong to 
the middle-classes, and their cost is estimated at L.60 : 
but calculating them all at the cheapest — namely, L.4 — 
this would give an annual expense for manufacture of 
L.66 G,ooo. For our own part, however, unless the lowest 
classes were mummified at the public cost (which is 
very improbable), we do not see how even L.4 could have 
been paid for their funeral expenses ; and as Mr Gliddon 
remarks that only a single mummy has been 
found, although negroes w’ere always very numerous in 
Egypt as domestic servants, there must, we think, have 
been a portion of the population allowed to moulder in 
the usual way. The whole of the revenue arising from 
this process belonged to the pric^ * #ho were the 
ph} sicians, apothecaries, xnummy-mft]^8» undertakers, 
scribes, and sextons, and who, besides, leased out the i 
sepulchral oxcavutions in which the bodies were to I 


I repose.' They held also the monopoly of tlie linen, cloth 
I used for wrapping the body, the flax for which was 
f grown and manuiketared by themselves. The mummies 
made, however, were so strictly the pro^icrty of the 
purchasers, that a debtor was obliged to give up in 
pledge to his creditors the remains of liis aneestw i 
if he died itwolvent, his next relations were hm bwn^ 
both in honour and law, to redeem them. 

The Pyramids, it is now kno^n, were sepulchres for 
containing the mummies of the Pharaohs^ * As to the 
epoch of those of Memphis,' says Mr Gliddon, * these 
were all built between the times of Noah and Abraham 
in the scale of Biblical chronology, and those of Menes, 
the first Pharaoh of Egypt, and Mie fisunder of the 
dynasty at Memphis, and the thirtesniA dyn$$ty in ool- 
Interal Egyptian hieroglyphteal chronology. Thus all 
the Memphite pyramids existed and were ancient 3000 
years before Christ. Ail the pyramids in Lower Egypt 
are 4000 years old ; and taking the pyramid Of Moris, 
according to Lepsius* letters, built between 2151 aUd 
2194 years before Christ, as the last of this series, the 
remainder will successively recede to above 5000 years 
ago.* 

When a king commenced liis reign, a small isolated 
hill of rock was fixed upon for his tomb, and a cham^ber 
excavated in it, with a passage communicating with the 
surface. Around and over this a course of masonry was 
built in a four-sidiul figure, converging at the top, in 
general of limostone, but in four instances of sUHtW^^id 
brick; and if the death took place during the year, this 
was immediately cased over, and thus a sundl pyramid 
formed. If the king lived a second year, another course 
of stone or brick was added, and so on another and an- 
other, till, as in the ease of the Great l’yramld,the solid 
materials thus piled over the chamber in the rock would 
suffice for the construction of a city. * The pyramid con* 
tinned to be increased every year until the death of the 
king in whose reign it was erected, fresh ooorses being 
added each year of his life. WJion the king died^ the 
work of enlargement ceased, and the casing was put on 
the pyramid. This was done by filling up tbe angles 
of the masonry with smaller stones, and then placing 
oblong blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 
from the base to the apex ; after which, beginning at 
the top, and working downwards, these stones were 
bevelled off at the corners, so as to form one uniform 
angle, and give a smooth surface to the pyramid, leav- 
ing a perfect triangle. . . . Two conclusions will strike 
the observer : first, that a pyramid, being smooth from 
its base to its summit, was by its builders never meant 
to be reascended : secondly, that the entrance was her- 
metically closed, never to be reopened ; although its 
location, tt> judge by classical and Arabian traditions 
of hieroglyphics on the exterior, was probably indicated 
by a royal tablet, or stele, commemorative of the Pharaoh 

intcrreil in each sepulchre The philo8ophic|d 

deduction from all this is, that the size of the pyramid 
is in direct proportion to the length of tlie king*s reign 
in which it was constructed, having be^ begun at his 
accession, and finished at his death. Largo pyramids 
indicate long reigns, and small pyramids short reigns. 
The sixty-nine iiyramids, therefore, represent some se- 
venty or eighty kingly generations (two kings having 
been sometimes buried in the same pyramid), the last 
of which race died before Abraham was bom. Such is 
the law of pyramidal construction. Of Hd importance 
in chronology the reader can judge.* 

Ill the Gre. 1 t Pyramid there are several chambers: 
the Great Halli tho Eings* and Queens* Chamber, the 
Well, as it is called, &o. *, and tl^^ arc air -passages 
communicating firom these with tlim external surface. 
The casing-stones were eight tons in iveight, but were 
removed by the caliphs, that the edifice can how be 
asuGuded as if by the steps of a stg^. There is no 
danger either in the ascent or descimt; although, jp 
1831, Mr James Mayes, an English traveller, con- 
trived to commit suicide by throwing himself from 
the summit. 
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The private tombs scattered around the ref?al pyra- 
mids are full of interest of the same kind ; being 
covered with paintings of the manners, customs, genea- 
logies, &c. of tlie ancient Egyptians to such an extent, 


Life, or at least animal life, may be considered to be 
0L prolonged struggle between opposing forces : the oxy- 
gen of the air endeavouring to unite with the various 
tissues and fluids of the body, and the vital forces pre- 


^at the antiquary Lepsius promises to write the Court venting this union beyond the extent required for the 
TOurnaL of the fourth Mcraphitic dynasty, wliich flou- maintenance of the conditions of health. Deatli is a 
rished five thousand years ago ! ‘The manufacture of suspension of those forces, and the consequent decay is 
, glass,* Mr Gliddon tells us, * was known in Egypt 2000 but a recombination of tho constituents of the body 
years previously to its reported discovery by the Phmni- among theno^selves with the oxygen of the air. Tlie 
cians; and the decimal system of numeration, units, ^ various organs of which animal bodies are composed 
tens, hundreds, thousands, and upwards, was current consisting almost entirely of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
in the days of the I’yraniids, or 4000 years before tho and nitrogen, the products of decomposition are car- 
Arabs of Mohammed’s era. In the tomb of Eimei, bonic acid, from the union of oxygen and carbon ; ani- 
architect of the pyramid of Shoopho, of the fourth dy- monia from that of the nitrogen with part of the hydro- 
nasty, is an inventory of his wealth. There are, amongst gen ; the remaining hydrogen escaping either free, or 
other details, “ 835 oxen, 220 cows, with their calves, in combination with the small quantities of sulphur and 
2234 goats, 760 asses, and 974 rams.” The numerals phosphorus found in some of the tissues of sulplmi cited 
are hieroglyphical ciphers; and the same decimal system or phoaphoretted hydrogen. 1 have conceived it to be 
is found in the quarriers' marks on all the pyramids, better thus to explain scientifically the nature of decay ; 
Indeed it became evident that perhaps, with the excep- the popular idea not getting beyond destruction or 


the popular idea not getting beyond destruction or 


tion of steamboats, electrotypes, Daguerreotypes, the perishing. 

magnetic telegraph, chloroform, printing-presses, and It is now well understood that the oflice of tho lungs 
cotton gunpowder, the arts and sciences, were much is to expose the blood to the action of the atmosphere, 
tho same at that early period in the Valley of the Nile and bring about the union of the carbon of the one vi ith 
as at this time in our own country. The drawings of the oxygen of the other, producing animal heat. Now 
tlie trades, as found pictured on the walh in the tombs, it seems impossible to effect this if the substance of the 
show the practical sort of people the Egyptians were.’ lungs were of a compact or hard nature, or A.itliout 
Corroborations of the last remark are to be found in the their presenting a very extended surface to tlic inspired 
various paintings now extant of ‘carpenters at work, air; tliis being contrived by their minute subdivision 
boat -building, musicians, poulterers, veterinary siir- into an incalculable number of cells. Jlearing these 
geons, wine-pressing, brick-making, weaving, ploughing, facts in mind, and remembering also that the inatcri.iN 
transporting of columns,’ &c. All these are illustrated of which the lungs are composed are obtained from tin* 
by, and serve as illustrations of, that sacred language constituents of the blood, and are chemically identical 
which, at the end of fifty ages, speaks to us from the with them, there will be uo difficulty in perceiving that 
tombs almost as intelligibly as it <lid to tlie priests at there is extreme liability of the substance of tlie lungs, 
a time which could only be known to tho Jewish patri- in breathing, to enter into combination with tlie oxygen 
archs as an oM-world tradition. of tlie air, or, in other words, decay. To counteract 

Having now run through these lectures — altlioughnot this tendency, the vital forces are in action, and, in 
in a cursory, manner, for one must pick his steps while a state of health, arc quite adequate to prevent the 
traversing such a mass of erudition— we have only to structure of the lungs from being impaired ; but if these 
recommend the volume to the studious reader, as one forces be from any cause so reduced as not to produce 
from which he will receive as much general information this result, decay of their substance, indii'ated by tuber- 
on Egyptiological science as he could obtain by the cular deposits, as they are termed, follows. 


perusal of a variety of more bulky, though not more It seems liere necessary to say something of the vital 
learned, productions. force. Of its higher manifestations the writer is here 

silent; but of that portion constituting animal and veget- 
able life, there seems to be every reason to believe it 

NEW HYPOTHESIS OF CONSUMPTION. to be either electricity (as Mr Smeo in his late work 

r„r 1 ! 1 11 « 11 > , X. ^ « 1*^18 attempted to show), or some modification of that 

[Wo havo rocelved the following communication from Mr D. B. t- • i u 

Stone of Briatol; and our readers will probably bo interested by agent. Consumption, then, I conceive to be 

the novelty of the author’s coiyectures, and more especially by of the lungs, and other soft tissues occa- 

tho hopeful view ho takes of a disease which has hithcito re- Sjonally (tubercles being frequently found 111 consiimp- 
nuincd a standing opprobrium of the medical art. We are not patients in the brain, and various other ji.irts of 

competent ourselves to form any judgment of the real value of tho body), from a deficient supply of this protecting 
hypothesis; but nothing which serves to stimulate thought and influence; and tubercular deposits, to be organic matter 
Inquiry can bo useless.] in an early stage of decay. To explain my moaning 

T ^ II- • 1 j. further, take an illustration in close analogy The 

I HAvi: ventiiTed to »Mresg tUo fol 0 |v.ng remarks to f„„cUon of the stomach is to digest or dissolve, by the 
you (for reasons which I sliall by and by state), behev- action of the gastric juice which it secretes, organic 
ing that they contain the true explanation of the nature bodies submitted to it ; but this secretion has no action 
and causes of that fearful malady, ‘pulmonary con- whatever on the substance of the secreting organ, wliich 
sumption; ‘‘fearful, not so much from the number of j* protected by the agency of the vital Torre; though 
its victims, as from the circumstance that it is most readily dissolves muscular fibre, or even part of the 
fatal— not in infancy, wlieii life is without plan, and stomach of a dead animal; just such an influence docs 
attachmenu are but vapie-not in old age, when the fejt oyer the lunge and other soft tissues which 

Tinwni.fl rii;iid rnivi »,.« V *. x pFotccts ffom the oxygen of the atmosphere, 

powers of mmd and body are feeble, and swm but to f, to seen how completely thesj views are in 

wait to be suspended by an attack of some disease inci- accordance with what has been observed of this disease, 
dental to that period of life— but from its ravages being Persons so afflicted suffer most, and the consummatioi> 
almost confined to youth and dawning maturity, when is hastened roost rapidly during the colder months, 
lifb is iitH^ spring, and when those attachments are ^hen, as modern chemistry has revealed to us, a larger 
forme4f engagements entered into, intended to cease quantity of oxygen, principally through the displacc- 
but existence. I shall not now attempt to point ”1®"* aqueous vapour, is contained in a given volume 

inouiW DhvVotouistTt’Zc ‘ etumira^ 

", rL® tbn of the ca«^tfcons„u,ptio„ia{he ‘Penny Cycle, 


explain what T, witli great confidence, believe to be its 
nature and causes, 


tion of the caiimOif consumption in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
posdia,’ we final ‘Next to hereditary transmission of 
the consumptive diathesis, the causes in producing this 
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state of constitution arc a sedentary life, mpre espe- 
cially wlicn associated with oonfincd posture of the 
body and impure air ; bad quality, or insufficient quan- 
tity of food ; insuffloient dwing ; excessive mental or 
bodily labour ; mental depression ; and abuse of spiri- 
tuous liquors.* 

I need scarcely point out in detail the harmony of 
the preceding theory witli this statement. And it will, 
I think, be admitted, that in the great majority of con- 
sumptive cases a want of buoyancy of feeling manifests 
itself, iudicating, from whatever cause it may arise, a 
deficiency of nervous energy ; and although to this it 
may be objected that the nervous stimulus supplied to 
the lungs is not from the brain, but from the ganglions 
of the cxcito-motory system, yet every physiologist is 
iwarc of the intimate sympathy existing between the 
brain and that portion of the nervous arrangements, 
rt is not a little remarkable, if this theory be the true 
one, that phthisis, the scientific name for consumption, 
means decay or corruption ; thus arriving at the very 
threshold of the true explanation, and shadowing forth, 
as in numerous other instances in science, important 
discoveries arrived at by a better method. 

Tlie mode of treatment, then, which these views sug- 
gest as a remedy for consumption, is to strengthen, in 
most cases, by increasing the healthy activity of the 
nervous system ; just in the same way in which cures 
have taken place, to appearance spontaneously in some 
individuals, after unmistakeable symptoms have pre- 
sented themselves; when, ou removing to a warmer 
climate, or from a painful or monotonous occupation, 
\^hicll has depressed the nervous system, new scenes 
and incidents have excited a vivid interest; thus in- 
creasing the power, or, to vary the jihrase, the quan- 
tity of the vital force. The present practice of acting 
as though there were no remedy, because medicine 
furnishes none, is obviously calculated to aggravate 
I tlic existing causes by further depressing the nervous 
powers. 

A word before closing on the method employed in 
the preceding explanation. Mr J. S. Mill, than whom 
tlicrc docs not exist a higher authority, in his * System 
of Logic,’ after explaining and illustrating the ineffi- 
ciency of the methods of direct observation and experi- 
ment in investigating physiological phenomena, says: 

* Neither, again, after physical science had attained a 
certain development, could there be any real doubt where 
to look for the laws on which the phenomena of life 
depend, since they must be the mechanical and chemical 
laws of the solid and fluid substances composing the 
oigaiiizcd body, and the medium in which it subsists, 
together with the peculiar vital laws of the different 
tissues constituting the organic structure and again : 

‘ The insuflicieiicy of these resources (those of direct 
induction) is so glaring, that no one can be surprised 
at the backward state of the science of physiology ; in 
wliich, indeed, our knowledge of causes is so imperfect, 
that uc can neither explain, nor coul<]l, without specific 
experience, have predicted many of the facts certified 
to us by the most ordinary observation.’ He then shows 
that the a pruh i, or deductive method, is that which is 
alone practicable; and this 1 have endeavoured to apply, 
proceeding from the known laws of the oxygen of the 
air and of the elements of organized bodies, and their 
tendency to enter into combinations with the influence, 
so far as known, of the preservative power of the vital 
forces: and then verifying the results, by showi^ them 
to be in hi^mony with what is known empirically of 
the disease fo be accounted for. I cannot help remark- 
ing in addition, that in the above quotations from Mr 
Mill must be found the reasons why the elaborate 
works on consumption extant, with their tables of dura- 
tion, am} microscopic appearance of the tubercles, have 
hitherto furnished no explanation, and consequently no 
remedy, beyond a palliative for that MidUl disease. 

The novelty of the above views reflderiug their rejec- 
tion all but certain with the medical periodicals and 
profession, there remained but a single resource : 1 have 


therefore submitted them to you^s editors of a iterio- 
dical of general Uteratom, and now place them at your 
disposal, 

INCOMBUSTIBLE MEN. 

The following extracts from a paper by Mr P. 
Boullgny, having for title ^^elques Faits xclatifs h 
I’ctat Spheroidal des Corps. Epxeuve du Feu. Hommo 
Incombustible,’ &c. which appeared in the ^ Comptes llcn- 
du9* of the French Academy to May 14, will probably 
interest our readers:—- 

In France, in England, in Italv, in all places whore 1 
have had occasion to speak of bodies in a spheroidal 
state, I have met with persons by whom the questien has 
been put to me, * Should not some relation exist between 
these phenomena and those of men running barefooted 
over liquid brass, of a white heat, or those wWe we 
hear of tlio hand bein^ plunged into melted lead„ I ’ 

1 have invariably replied, * Yes, I believe there to be an 
intimate connection between all these facts and the sphe- 
roidal state;’ and I have afterwards, in my turuj^ asked, 

* Did you witness any one of the instances to which you 
refer 1’ and the answer invariably has been in the nega- 
tive. I confess that those queries, added to the marvellous 
tales which I had* perused in various works concerning 
the proof by Are, and incombustible men. admitted with- 
out reserve by some, and by others as obstinately disbe- 
lieved, warmly exCited my curiosity, and rendered me 
extremely desirous of establishing the truth of such 
phenoiiiena, and recalling them to the memorv of the 
Xiresent day; for it is all, alas! as old as the hills— 
sub sole novum, 

I wrote, in the first instance, to my friend Dr Rochd, 
who passes his life in the midst of the furnaces of 
tho Department do I’Eure, and who is the healer of bodily 
ills to a portion of the Cyclopean population which it 
supports. His answer was to the cflbct, that a man named 
La Forge, aged about thirty-five or thirty-six, and very 
robust, frequently walked with naked feet upon the 
melted metal, immediately after its being poured into 
the trenches for casting into pigs : but he had not wit- 
nessed it himself. This was not sufiicient to dissipate ray 
doubts. I then betook myself to a foundry in Paris, 
where they smiled, and showed me the door. I said 
nothing, but withdrew, musing on the difficulties attend- 
ing tho verification of a solitary fact — itself very simple. 

A short time subsequently 1 was fortunate enough tp 
meet with M. Alphonse Michel, who resides among the 
I forges of Franchc-Corat^. M. Michel with great kind- 
ness promised that he would institute careful inquiries, 
and communicate to me the results. The subjoined is an 
extract from a letter which I have received from him, 
dated 26 th March last : — 

* On my return, I did not omit to speak with the work* 
men concerning the subject of our conversation, lUid gene- 
rally was laughed at for my pains. This, however, did 
not rebuff me. One day, at length, finding myself at the 
forge of Magny, near to Lure, 1 renewed my questions to 
a workman, who assured me that nothing was more com- 
mon; and to prove his assertion, at tho moment when the 
brass in a state of fusion was pouring forth from a Wilkin^ 
son, he passed his finger through the incandescent jet. 

Ad employd of the house repeated the experiment with 
impunity; and 1 rnysclf, emboldened by what I beheld, 
likewise effected it. 1 would remark, that in making 
these trials, neither of us moistened oar fingers. 

* I hasten to make you acquainted with this fact, which 
appears to me to support jrour idea* in relation to the r 
globulai: state of liquids ; to the fingers being naturally T 
more or less humid, it is, 1 think, t^^this humidity pass- 
ing into the splmroidal condition, toVhich their momen- 
ta^ incombustibility must be attributed.’ 

1 have made the following experiments: — I hare di- 
vided or cut with my hand a jet of melted brass, exceeding 
two inches in <fiameter, which sprang from the pto-hc)e 
of the melting pot, and immediate^ afterwarcLs Llui^c 
plunged my other hand into a mass of incandesceniltiietal 
truly frightful to gaze upon: 1 shuddered involuntarily. 
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j NeicrthcleM both hwds remained perfectly unscathed; 1 greater amount of work is turned out in the shorter 
// and at the present moment, it anything giro me cause] time. The reports of the Eaghtb factory inspectors 
for ftstonishment, it is that such experiments are not al- inform us that the operatives get through their tasks 
together common and eveiy-day matters. with more liearty good-will, with greater care and 

It will probably be demanded of me, what precautions attention, and in better spirita, than heretofore. We 
Wte necessary to preserve one’s -self from the destructive are also told that the spare hours have been employed 
action of incandescent matter? I reply, None I Have no profitably and well; so much so, as to aid materially in 
fear, but make the experiment with confidence, and pass counterbalancing any pecuniary loss sustained by the 
the hand rapidly, yet not too much so, through the liquid daily loss of two hours’ pay. The females are able to 
brass: otherwise, if the trial bo made timidly, and the attend to their household duties themselves, instead, as 
action be too rapid, the resisting power possessed by all under the old system, of being obliged to employ liire- 
iucandoscent bodies will exhibit itself at the coat of the lings ; and, in consequence, their households are better 
experimentalist. ^ ^ ^ and more frugally kept. The factory children have now 

'I’he experiment succeeds best when the skin is in a time to acquire some education; for one clause in tlie 
state of perspiration; and the trepidation occasioned by act of 1844 provides that where there is n good school 
the vicinity of such masses of fire is highly conducive to in the neighbourhood, children from eight to thirtei ri 
placing the body in the state of moisture necessary for its years of age shall attend them half the day, and work 
proper performance : but on taking certain precautions the other half. * A combination of trade and school 
wo become absolutely invulnerable. I have found the fnr such young persons,* says hir Leonard Horner, one 
following modo to answer best : — After rubbing my hands of the factory inspectors, ‘is attended with great ad- 
witli soap, so as to give to them a polished surface, I at vantages. Their intelligence and powers of observation 
the moment of making the experiment steep the one I are quickened by their employment, and by living im ic j 
am about to employ in a cold solution of sal-ammoniac, amongst older people ; school is made less wearison/- ; | 
inipregnated with sulphuric acid; or, in place of that, and their wages, small though they be, are more than 


fresh water. ,Tlegnault, who is engaged on this subject, 
says, * Those whoso profession is the handling and eating 
of lire, sometimes employ a mixture composed in equal 
paij:s of spirit of sulphur, sal-ammoniac, essence of rose- 
mary, and onion juice.* 

]\f. Bouligny concludes by saying that the experi- 
ment, Po formidable in appearance, is almost insignificant 


in reality, and that he has frequently repeated it with the former acts applicable to women and 
had, broij/iC, ^c. and invariably witli like success. employed in factoiies has had a tendenc 


sufficient to clothe them, and to pay for their cduci- 
tion.* It would appear, indeed, tliat, with few cveep- 
tions, all the educational clauses of the Factories’ Aids 
relating to children and young persons havo worked 
well. 

The effects of the new system upon the adult in dc ^ 
have been equally beneficial. The strh t enf u t incut ol 
the former acts applicablo to women and ,^oung persons 


THE SIIOIIT-TIME AND KELAY SYSTEaMS 
IN FACTOlUES. 


employed in factoiies has had a tendency to increase 
the demand for the labour of men. and to keep up thedr 
wages. Neither has their spare time been misapplied. 
‘ I find much more garden ground is cultivated in the 
suburbs of large towns than formerly,* writes the in- 


A QUFhiioN nfiheting the wellbeing of a large class of spector over one-third of the manufacturing districts of 
operatives, and the prosperity of their employers, is England. ‘It is no uncommon occurrence for liamL 
now agitating the manufacturing districts. It relates who are employed at a factory to he residing in sur- 
to the duration of daily labour in factories, and may be rounding villages at a distance of four iiiul sometiiiK i 
called the ‘Long-Time Question,* in opposition to the five miles from their work. This reminds me not to I 
‘ Sliort-Time Discussion,* till that was resolved by the pass over unnoticed a remark made to ino by a medical j 


Ten Hours* Act passed in 1847. 


practitioner of much experience — “ Thatthe hands under 


I This measure having conic into operation about a the Ten Hours’ system enjoy an advnutago which you ' 
}ear since, w^o are now able, from data supplied from cannot appreciate in money, but to the value of whicli 
authentic sources, to judge of its eifects in connection they are keenly alive — improved health.!” In truth, it 
with what tlie other factory acts have done for women needs not medical authoiity to prove that all, espeeudly 
and children,* and to remark upon a means of evading young gids and boys, must be benefited by w.slking 
these acts, which the ni.asters have recently adopted by long distances to and from their work, whuh, if not 


what is called the ‘ yiiift and Relay IS 3 dteni.’ 


always sedentary, is otten performed in clobM ap nt- 


It would appear that, oil the whole, the Short-Time ments. The benefits of the Short-Time moveniont jiu>, il 
System has worked well. It was at first feared that the would seem, fully and extensively appreciated by tho 
reduction in the hours of labour, necessarily lessening operatives theniselveb : there is _a common exprtss'on 
the amount of wages, would diminish the personal coin- among them, ‘ I would rather give up a meal a day 
forts of the operatives, and that they — for wliose espe- than go IJaelc to long hours.’ ! 

cial benefit the act was passed —would be eager to have To the workpeople, theiclore, it w'ould appear that tii ‘ 
it rescinded ; that, moreover, their s^^are time would be Short-Time Acts have been gener.'dly, though not nm- ^ 


j spent in idleness and profligacy. 


versally, acceptable. The exception is Scotlai'd ; ;iinl it 


I Happily these fears have not been realised. There may be noticed as characteristic, that the operatives here 
has been no diminution of wages that has not been so much urCfer, if not performing the maximum amotint 
practically made up by equivalent advantages. It has of work, receiving the maximum amount of wages, that 
been found that the lessened amount of money received many of them liave struck in consequence of the rc- 
at the end of the week or fortnight is by no means in duction of hours and pay. Mr Stuart, the luspretor 
proportion to the reduction in tlie nuinh( r of hours, ex- of Factories for Scotland, reports as follows; — ‘Very 
cept in Scotland, wdiere it is precisely the same — namely, many of the persons employed seem to have taken 
one-sixth. In England, under the old Bystem* the two it for granted that when trade revived, as it has 
, last hours of the twelve were not those in which the done, they would be able to prevail on the(r cmployeib 
grea^J; energy and vigilance were shown ; while under to pay them twelve hours* wages for ten hours’ work: 
the the hands are enabled in ten hours to do more and their disappointment that wages are not raised to 
woffki^d in a better bt 3 de, than tliey could in the first the old standard is such, that wdiilo I was in Glasgow 
ten ^Wrs of a working-day ; hence their wages are not for a fortnight in the month of April, several thousands 
sellable to abatements for bad work, and to fines for of them discontinued to work, and about 400P 1 hear 
negligence. The masters have also found it necessary still ( 1 st Hay) l^ld out, refusing to receive less than 
to accelerate the speed of the machinery, so that a tlieir old wageft'^ I ^latl frequent opportunities at Glas- 
gow of communicating with the employers and employed 


I- TI 10 * FaclorSos’ Act,’ pasfeed in 1844 (7th Vie. c. IJ', 
7th and 8Hi Vio 0 . 23 , Bolofy appllr-iblo to print-woik<^. 


of all classes ; and I am very much inclined to think^ Trom 
all 1 heard or observed, that the .latter, with tlie cxcop- 


. > v' 
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1 1 tioii of married women having families to attend to, an 
// of overseers, clerks, and enginemen, who, on account o 
// skill or superior qualiSo^tiona, must have extra wages, 
would far rather have twelve hours* wages and twelve 
'Iiours’ work, than ten hours’ wages and ten hours’ 
work.’ 

Taking, however, the whole population of operatives 
in Oreat Britain, it may be with conhdencQitstatcd that 
llie factories’ Acta relating to women and children, and 
tlie more recent ‘ Ten Hours’ * statute, have worked 
well for tlKwe on whose behalf they were enacted. They 
have appreciated the benchts so conferred on them, and 
have not misused the leisure the legislature has been 
the means of affording them. 

But as there are two sides to every questioM, and as 
there is no good umnixed with evil, so the interference 
of the logi-slature with factory labour has already caused 
some serious difficulties and embarrassments to the 
masters, and will eventually do bO to the workpeople. 
ILiliappily the operations of commerce from exterior 
iMiHcs are so intermittent and capricious, that the inauu- 
l.icturers of tliia country are sometimes overwhelmed 
w itli orders, and at others their machinery is but partially 
employed, or stands wholly idle. The consequence is, 
that on some occasions they are called upon to mnnii- 
f.icturo a vast quantity of goods in a short time ; for 
if delay takes place, the market flies from them like an 
iynh’Jaluxis ; or else they have nothing to do, and wmrk 
their mills at a loss. It is then that these restrictions 
upon the periods of labour operate disastrously. Under 
ever so ^'reat a pressure, the law forbids them to allow 
Iheir operatives to be employed longer than ten hours 
during each day, although for months previously a defl- 
cieiiey of trade may have prevented them from employ- 
ing them at all or only in part. Thus neither the 
iiTabter nor the man can make up for previous losses. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, in times of 
manufacturing prosjierity, means should bo taken to 
evade the law in respect of the hours of labour. This 
has happeued to a very considerable extent of late by re- 
sorting to what is called the * Shift and Relay System.’ 

'I'his consists of working the operatives in classes or 
‘relays’ during the day, one gang succeeding anotlur 
at ptated intervals, yet each not working in each fac- 
tory more tlian the legal number of hours ; by which 
tlie manufacturers have endeavoured to keep on the 
safo side of the law in the face of the 26th pcc. of the 

7 Vie. cap. 15, which expressly states that ‘the hours 
of work of children and young persona shall be reckoned 
fioin tlie time when any child or young person shall 
fu \t begin to work in the morning,’ &e. According to 
this plan, a relay of operatives may begin work at half- 
pa^t five in the morning; work four hours ; be idle four 
more ; and then continue to work till half-past eight at 
night: making the whole number of hours, as computed 
by act of parliament, fifteen instead of ten. The con- 
tiiv.mce of ‘shift.s,’ indeed, makes the whole number 
fictu illy working hours ; for by that the relay is not 
idle, but works the ‘ off* four hours at another favtory. 
By tins ‘ shift ’ a combinatio " of luill-ow'ners get fifteen 
hours’ work ouj; of a given number of persons who get 
fifteen hours’ wages. This is a virtual repeal of aH the 
h'actories’ Acts. 

To show how extreme the pressure for manufactured 
goods is on some occasions, and of what value even 
minutes are. We may quote from Inspector Saunders’s 
Report: — ‘Statements have been made to the sub- 
iiispectors and myself of overwork, by certain mill- 
. occupiers ruiming their machinery five minutes (a little 
more or less; over each meal hour, and In the same 
manner commencing work a few minutes before the 
meal hour had been actually completed; thus in the 
course of each day running the mtichinery from twenty 
to thirty^ minutes more than the ten ^hours/ The 
Scottish inspector mentions the case of a Paisley firm, 
which, by means of the Relay System-^ttt by employ- 
ing adult males only for tea hours’ night-work— kept 
their machinery going for some time during twenty 

• 

1 1 houra per diem, the other four being occupied ipr medls. 1 
f This was done to supply a pressing demand for the // 
/ American markets. This gentleman also reports that 
the system of lielays is very general in Scotland, exist- 
ing, in fact^ in forty factories, and ie perfectly satii^e- 
tory both to employers and employed. In some in- > 
stances, indeed, as in the one case wo have meiftioned, 
it is, though illegal, jndispensablei It does not appear 
that the less legitimate and proper contrivance of sliifts 
is resorted to anywhere north of the Tweed* 

The inferences to be drawn from the facts wc have 
adduced are— That when work is j^Sntifu], and 
danger exists of too much labour being exacted from 
operatives, especially from women and persons of tender 
age — the factory laws now in force are everything to 
bo desired for all parties; but that, 2di^, at times 
when slackness of trade is succeeded by too great an 
infiux of it, some relaxation of the Short-Ume statutes 
might with safety and advantage be allowed, in ordejr to 
admit of both master and man making up for lost time 
and capital. In print-works propelled by water-power, 
the liardshlp is grievoUsSly felt ; for in them the time^Jost 
by floods or drought cannot bo recovered on streams 
that arc much subject to such fluctuations ; and these 
losses, added to the ordinary vicissitudes of trade, cause 
the Short-Time Acts to be felt as a serious inconvenience 
by calico and silk printers. The difficulties which sur- 
round tho whole question are doubtless great ; but it is 
to be hoped that the practical experience of those con- 
cerned, sifted and weighed by the government — whose 
constant exertions in favour of the working-classes 
must bo vurmly felt by them— will cventuaUy bring 
the matter to a satisfactory adjustment. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG LADIES. 

Tills is a most difficult snldect — How to treat yoimg 
ladies. If you aro a married man, yonr course is clear 
enough ; they regard you with perfect indifference ; allow 
yon to tako your seat at their father’s table without 
troubling themselves to criticise either your demeanour 
or your dress. To them you are a dummy — a monk — a 
monopolized individual ; you are safe in their indifference, 
except when you officiously offer your arm to them, and 
so stand in the way of a younger or single man. A married 
man, therefore, derives at least one advantage from his 
doiihlo state — tho advantage of being regarded by tho 
book muslin and bare shoulders that crowd metropolitan 
drawing-rooms with indiffcronco, or, may bo, contem|)t. 
lyct a married man presume to pester a young lady to 
danco with him twice in one evening, and he would bo 
sorry to overhear her comments on him at the moriow’s 
breakfast. A Benedict must submit to be snubbed by 
vii^ins. Tho truth must go foithj in tho estimation of 
}oung ladies a family man is a ball-room nuisance. Leaving, 
then, all married men to meet virgin contempt with their 
best philosophy^ to bear all tho weight of the blame if tho 
bachelors remain long over wine (for young ladies inva- 
riably declare that the married men detain the bachelors), 
let mo turn to the unfettered men of Kngland—to those 
c]iioiires not yet betrothed to conjugal ^irts, and who, 
moreover, with a moderation worthy of all honour, aro con- 
tent to have for a home, at some L.20 per annum, one of 
those west-end palaces called clubs, from the contemplate 
tion of which the virgin minds of Kngland ehrjjuk with in- 
stinctive horror. The unmarried epicure, if his wishes aro 
bounded with tho moderation to which we have refeired, 
lias a stormy path to ti averse. Live and die a bachelor! 

Ila ! ha I shout a Imndred silvery volci^ ill dCrision. It is 
no cosy matter, let me tell you, my slnglo friend. Did you 
hear the mocking miisio of that plotting^ hundred? Well, 
they have eacli netted a mesh in the net that is to catch 
you. And how will they lore ydu to the snare? WIiv, 
xiith baited smiles and dimples, and pearly rows of teeth, | 
and scented breath, and fairy imd mountains of 

muslin, and yards of ringlets, and rarest perfhmes, and 
crimson blushes, and whispered vows, and pouting pulpy 
lips. And these are snares, believe me, that count their 
thousands of vietims, your humble servant among the 
number. Once defy beauty, and you must remain on gtfard^ 
against her for ever. You will know np cessation of hosti- 
lities — she will pursue you to tho grave — therefore it Hln- 
(lispensable for the shigle epicure to enter upon Hih with a 
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toiigli and a stout heart ; to him the dulcet accents of the 
vir^jinmust ever recall tho marriage bell ; ho must touch 
her hand as ho would a red-hot cinder, lie must be a block 
of ioe, defying tlinw, keeping at tlie same time in coolest 
places ; yet must he, for the satisfaction of his stomach, so 
act, tliat ho may not give olfenco to his host's daughters. 
He n^F not behave coldly towards tliem, and to treat them 
with marked attention would endanger his own peace of 
mind ; the safest course, therefore, for him to pursue, is to 
talk seriously with their father on the subicct of marriages, 
to say incidentally that his liost's daughters will make 
charining wives, that, in fact, they deserve to marry into 
the very best families in the kingdom ; and then (it must 
be dexterously done) let him advise their father to watch 
tlicm nairowly, and to seek to ally them to titled husbands, 
liy acting in this w.ty, ho will secure the good-will of the 
father, and, if the matter come to tho cars of the daughters, 
flatter their pride, and mako them turn their thoughts to 
coronets. He will of course have prefaced this discourse 
by declaring that he is not a marrying man ; that, in fact, 
hisiiabits are those of a confirmed bachelor ; besides, ho is 
too humble and limited in his moans to provide what he 
considers a siiitablo home for a specimen of nature’s 
masterpieces . — Kwfc and Foih 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPU IN IRELAND. 

This invention has been introduced into Ireland, and is 
now in operation on a portion of tho Great 8ouihcni and 
Western Railway. ‘One peculiarity of this telegraph,’ 
s.ays Saunders’s News-Letter, ‘is, tliat the wires usually 
jd iced upon poles are in this instance buried at a consider- 
aljlc depth in the ground. No person travelling on the 
line would suppose that such a mysterious agent as tho 
Electric Telegraph w as at all in operation. Two great ad- 
vantages are gained hj the adoption of this plan — uamely, 
security from tho effoets of lightning and depredations. 
The means employed for generating tho electric fluid is 
somowhiit novel, and consists in tho use of a certain salt 
known to chemists as chloiido of calcium, being, in fact, the 
pure base of lime. This salt has the property *bf attracting 
siifllcicnt moisture fiom tho atmosphere for keeping up the 
supply necessary to work the telegraph, theieby entirely 
dispensing w ith tho use of acids, found by all electricians so 
dcsti active to the metals employed.* 

COST or PRISON ACCOMMODATION. 

The suras hitherto expended on prison buildings have in 
some eases been enormous. The cost is seldom less than 
L.IOO to L.150 per jirisoni'r (n sum suflicieut for building 
two or three neat cottage"', each able to contain a whole 
family); and in some instances it has been much more. A , 
portion only (tlio newest) of the County Prison at Yoik, j 
capable of accommodating only I GO piisoners, cost L 200,000, ^ 
which is more than ]j.l200 per prisoner — enough, if it had , 
been desired, to build for each prisoner a separate mansion ^ 
with stable and coach-house. — Fourteenth liejjort of Pitson- 
Impcctors, j 

THE ZTCZAC AND THE CROCODILE. < 

On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a large crocodile, * 
tw elve or fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a pcqiendi- J 
ciilar bank, about ten feet liigh, on the mai'gin of the river. ^ 
I 8topi>cd the lK>at at some aistanoo, and noting the place ^ 
ns well as I could, I took a circuit ini" .id, and came down ^ 
c.autiously to tho top of tho bank, whence with a heavy 
rifle 1 made sure of my ugly game. I had already cut off : 
his head in imagination, and was considering whether it 
should be stuffed with its mouth open or shut. 1 peeped 
over the ba*nk : there ho was, within ten feet of tho rifle. I 
was on the point of tiring at liis eye, wlien I observed that 
he was attended by a bird called a zierac. It is of the plover r 
species, of a grayish colour, and as large as a small pigeon, t 
The bird w'as walking up and down, close to the crocodile’s f 
nose. I suppose I moved, for suddenly it saw me ; and in- a 
stead of flying away, as any respectable bird would have 1 
done, it Jumped up about a root fiom the ground, screamed I 
‘ziezac!* ‘ziczaol* with all the powers of his voice, and H 
dashed itself against the crocodile^s face two or three times, a 
The great beast started up, and immediately spying his dan- » 
ger, made a jump into the air ; and dashing into the water b 
with a^iash which covered me with mud, he dived into the 
river, {£1^ disappeared. Tho ziezac, to my increased admira- 


justly angry with his impcitincnce. After having waited 
in vain for some time to see whether tho crocodile would 
oomo out again, 1 got up Irom the bank where 1 was lying, 
threw a clod of earth at tho ziczao, and come back to 
the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss of my game , 
in having witnessed a circumstance, the truth of wliich ' 
has been disputed by several wi iters on natural hlstoiy. — 
Curzon*s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. \ 


THE SHEPHERDESS’S CRADLE-SONG. 

PROM THB GKRMAN. 

Blsbp, baby, sleep, 

Thy father tends the riicep; 

Thy mother shakes tho little tree,* 

Down falls a pretty droam for tlicc— 

Bleep, baby, sleep. 

Bleep, baby, sleep, 

The skies are full of sheep, 

Each stuilet’s but a little lamb. 

The moon it is the lambkin's dain^ 

Sloop, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

Tho Saviour tends his sheep ; 

Himself tho gentle lamb indexed. 

Who for 118 all w'os made to blood - 
Sloop, h.iby, sloop. 

Bleep, baby, sleep, 

And thou shall have a sheep ; 

A sheep with goldon bolls so fine, 

A playmate ho shall bo of thine — 

Bicep, baby, sleep. 

Bleep, baby, sleep, 

And bleat nut like a sheep ; 

Or else tho shepherd’s doij so w ild 
Will come and bite my naiightj < laid — 

Sleep, l)ab> , sleep. 

Bleep, baby, sleep— 

Away and herd the sheep ; 

Away, thou shepheid’s dog so wild. 

And do nut wake my daiiing child— 

Bleep, baby, slocp.^ 

* Tho ciodles are suspended to tho trees. 


PIllLOSOrHY or nAPPINLSS. 

Whoever judges of things hy appearance, finds that 
Piovidenco lias distributed his gifts in a very iincipial nnn- 
ncr. I could show that w'e often attribulc to llcav'^u wh it 
is alone due to our own ignorance, but I confine mjRclf to 
the aflirination that Provulcnco lias confeircd on nil men 
the conditions necessary to happiness. Seeing that wo arc 
all able to perfect and develop our faculties, wo have within 
ourselves a prompt and facile means of obtaining interior 
peace, and at the same time contentment and icposc in 
ordinary life. If, therotorc, education accustomed us b» tier 
than it does to live with and in ourselves, to seek in faitli 
and confidence the pleasuics of conscience, by prefLiiing 
them to the deceitful and fugitive pleasures ot the passions, 
w'O should find at all times, and in every condition of life, 
the means of satisfying our innate dcsiio for happiness. — 
Sif/noi a Fci i tied. 
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lion, i^toud apparently of having saved hh friend, remained 
*walkulg up and down* uttering his cry, as I thought* with 
an exulting voice, and standing every now and then on the 
^ips of Ills toes in a conceited matpicr, which made mo 
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THE KOIM-NOOR, OR MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT. 
Ir there is one object in nature more interesting to 
human beings than another, it is the Diamond. Why 
this should be so, Philosophy might perhaps be able to 
tell if we consulted her; but it is not surprising that 
Poetry, who is always more or less inclined to super- 
stition, should refer the influence of tlic stone over our 
judgments and imaginations to some occult talismanic 
power worlcing upon us like fascination. This idea is 
fortified ill a curious manner by a consideration of 
I the history of the most remarkable of all diamonds, 
now rendered, by circumstances, an object of public 
curiosity and interest to both hemispheres : the cele- 
brated gem which has been named, with Oriental ex- 
travagance, the Mountain of Light. 

Some time ago Sir Charles Napier assured us in this 
country that it was on its way from the Punjaub to 
England, destined for the treasury of Queen Victoria ; 
but a more general opinion now is, that Gholab Singh, 
alarmed for its safety durinf the Sikh convulsions, car- 
ried it off to Jaraoo, and that it still remains in his pos- 
session. The whole Punjaub, however, having become 
a portion of our dominions, this famous historical dia- 
mond, it is to be presumed, will fall ere long to the 
Dritisli crown: and at anyrate our readers will pro- 
bably not be displeased to have before them an account 
of the Koh-i-noor and its singular fortunes. 

Like other subjects of history, the Koh-i-noor has its 
fabulous as well as authentic era; but of the former we 
shall only say that the diamond is believed by the Hin- 
doos to have belonged to mythological Pandoos before 
it came to illumine with a fatal gleam the close of the 
Iilogul dynasty.. Although we spare the reader, how- 
ever, on this point—and perhaps derogate thereby from 
our own character as an orthodox historian — we may 
at least advert to one of the omens which preceded its 
actual appearance. The anecdote is given by Captain 
Hamilton and although obvi^jusly wrong in chronology 
(the royal pair referred to having been married before 
their accession to the crown), it is sufficiently charac- 
teristic to be probable. Shall Jehan, he tells us, was 
led by his well-known love of the arts and sciences, and 
by his constant patronage of foreigners^ into stfangcly- 
liberol notions of the rights and true social position of 
women. * * He was sorry,' says the captain, ‘ to see the 
most beautiful^iart of th^ creation caged in seraglios, 
bred up in ignorance, and kept from useful and pleasant 
conversation, by the heavy fettets of blind and unreason- 
able custom ; ’ and the plan he took to break through 
the conventionalities of his court was to get up a/ancy 
fair. In tliose days, however, the doctrine of free trade 
was unknown ; and when the ladies on the appointed 

^ Ilamllton’s New Account of the East Indlos, from BBS to 1783. 


day liad established themselves in their booths, pro- 
vided with jewels and trinkets for sale, the courtiers 
were compelled to buy at whatever pricea they chose 
to ask, and the emperor himself was among the pur- 
chasers. 

Shah Jehan, in his progress among the booths, was 
struck by the engaging expression of one of the sellers, 
and inquired what she had to dispose of; on which she 
told him that she had still one large rough diamond on 
hand, and would not object to part with it for a con-sid^ 
er-a-tion. Hereupon she produced in a grave, bnsiness- 
like manner, the object in question ; and the emperor, 
unaccustomed to that feminine freedom he had himself 
desired to call into existence, was no doubt much amused, 
as well as surprised, to find it a piece of fine transparent 
sugar-candy cut in the diamond form. He asked her 
how much she demanded ; and with a pleasant air, which 
passed off very agreeably tlio pretty assurance, she re- 
plied that it was well worth a lac of rupees^^L. 10,000 ! 
Shah Jehan gave an order for the money upon the 
spot ; and in this way began his acquaintance with his 
future empress, the mother of Aurungzpbe. When Ranoo 
died, her husband perpetuated her name by building for 
her one of the most remarkable mausolea in the world, 
the famous Taj, the construction of which, we are told 
by Tavernier, occupied 20,000 men for twenty -two 
years, and cost 1*3,174,802 sterling. When Colobol 
Sleeman visited the place with bis wife, he asked her 
what she thought of it. * I cannot tell you,' she replied, 

* what 1 think, for I know not how to criticise such a 
building ; but I can tell you what 1 feel : I would die 
to-morrow to have such another over me,’"' 

Aurungzebe, born of this marriage, came into the 
world, it may be supposed, with an air-drawn diamond 
glittering in his Imagination ; and perhaps it was his 
knowledge of the prodigious effect of his mother's sugar- 
candy which led to the introduction of the Koh-i-noor 
into the treasury of the Great Mogul 1 Skah Jehan, 
notwithstanding liis magnificence in building— exempli- 
fied in the Taj Mahal alluded to, and in {he great 
mosque at Delhi— had filled the coffers of the state ; for 
the celebrated Peacock I'hrone, likewise his work, was 
not a mere extravagant bauble, but a receptade for the 
jewels of the crown, with which it was mcnisted. In 
his later years, however, unprotected by the influence 
of his queen, now no more, he had sunk into intem- 
perance, and consequently disease ; and on a report of 
his death in 1658, his ^ur sons, as vfas always the 
fashion in India, flew to arms to scramble for the tlirone. 
But Aurungzebe made no pretensions for himself : his 
thoughts were fixed upon another world. He was 
never seen without the Koran under his arm, and nevttr , ^ 
failed to say his prayers five times a day in a loud and 

^ Slooman's Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Oflteijff. I 
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rfielodious voice, lie professed himself to be a faquir, j him, iato an independent sorereigntjr'--the grand aniW- /) 
or religious mendicant — a kind of Mohammedan friar — / thn of his IJfe^-had died quietly in ^ his bed. In the j 
lived upon rice, roots, and water, and dressed in plain ^v^elre years succeeding the emporor*s death, no fewer 
white, without a single jewel or other ornament. His other princes reigned and died succesBiveJy, 

(Ole object of ambitiop vai to rcUre to Mecca, to spend Mogul empire deeper in decay. But' 

1 ,*. lifts ;« the Koh-i-noor continued to gaze and glitter from 

the rjit of his life in prayer near the j)f the Pro- pg^jock Throne, till its mocking gleams were at 
phetj and in the meantime he espoused the cause of ig^grth beheld afar off in the visions of Nadir Shah, 
the i/oungcst brother, joining his army with his. But Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune, who had seized 


even in this union they were not a match for the other upon the throne of Persia ; and after coiiquering, as 
two separately, and something more remained to be had been done more than once before, the Inen impe- 


Aurungzebe governed the province of the Deccan, 


rial territories of Crhizni and Cabul, he yielded to the 
^mptations of the Koh-i-noor and the other treasures 


and there had formed a strict though secret alliance of India, and je^lyed to snak'h a 

with a maa a. extraordinary a. himself. This was a 

,, . Tii-t-j was nothing very surpnsing in this, as the nciies ot 

Persian adventurer, Ameer Jumla, who had come to Mohammed Shaii, the great Mogul of the time, nero 
Southern India as an attendant upon a mercliant, and very dazzling to a juirvenu king ; and as the state of 
risen in the service of the king of Golconda till he be- the acclimatised Tartars, who had gradually sunk into 
came viceroy over the richest portion of the country, effeminacy, seemed to point them out ns the prey of 


containing its celebrated diamond mines, and com- 
niauder-in-chicf of the army. His wealth was so im- 
mense, that the king at length looked upon him as a 
rival in the state ; and Ameer J umla, whoso grand am- 
bition was to be the founder of a royal dj nasty some- 1 
where or other, was glad to enter into a union with the 


the first comer of the many enemies who were now 1 
gathering like vultures round the dying empire. Nadu- 
advanced into India, defeated Mohammed Shah in ,i I 
general engagement at Kurnaul} and then the two 
kings, the conqueror and conquered, proceeded togetlici* 
to Delhi. 

Here the pretext chosen by Nadir was an insurrec- i 


Mogul prince even at a sacrifice of a portion of his pro- tion of the populace ; and so savage were the Pe^8ian‘^, 
digious fortune. As arranged between them, therefore, who had hitherto been kept down by the policy of their 
he repaired to the court of Shah Jehan, the report of commander, that even the animals found in the streets 
whose death had been premature, and offered to lead and houses were not spared, far less the men, women, 
an army against Golconda, and deliver up to him its children. ‘ As the great number of dead bodies 

a that lay about the castle, and lu the bazaars and otlicr 

boundlsM wealth, aa a ape •, men of winch, he presented p,gee«. caused a very offensive stench, they pressed 
to the daxxlcd emperor, not a piece of sugar-candy, but |„o,t people they met wit), in the streets, ami 


llio veritable Koh-i-noor, the Mountain of Liglitl 
Tlie Koh-i-noor being our theme, we can spare hut a 


employed them in removing the bodies. Some, by 
tying cords to the feet, they dragged without the citj ; 


few words for the human personages of the great Indian some they threw into the river ; and those whom they 
drama. Ameer »Tunila was intrusted, by the avarice of imagined to be Hindoos, they piled forty or fifty of tli^,i- 
the fated king— in spite of the remonstrances and in- bodies a-top of each othei* and burnt them w-ilh the 
treaties of his oldest son, whom he had destined for timber of the demolishing buildings.' * Nadir now pro- 
the tliroiie— with the army he prayed for; which he ceeded to the main object of his inroad-robbing tlic 
first carried against Golconda, and then added to the treasury, and then the inhabitants individually, and toi- 
forces of Aurungzebe. The two eldest brothers in the taring or slaying all who were refractory. In this iiiv.n- 
meantime had met in the field, when one was worsted, nor he collected in money and plate about L.12,000,0i)0, 
and forced to fly; and Aurungzebe led his combined not including the Peacock Throne, the crow'ii jewel , 
strength against the victor, whom ho completely routed and, above all, the Koh-i-noor. This booty cost in <.ll, 

in n. nifiOipd bnliflp. The. farm nf tlm f.ininr wnia thnro. li'v.iauv. onn nnn li-iroa 


in a pitched battle. The farce of the faquir was there- 
fore at an end. Jfo deposed and conliucd his father, 


according to Praser, 200,000 lives. 

On his march homewards, he distributed large suing 


who still clung to the cause of the eldest of Ills children ; among his soldiers; and at Herat made n display of 
and making his >oungest brother drunk at an enter- his acquisitions, of which the following description 
taiiiniciit, sent him quietly off to a state prison, and ig given by a Kashmeriau writer of credit, wlio w.is 


mounted the imperial tlirone himself in 1658. 


an eye-witness; — ‘When Nadir Bhah was at Delhi, 


The Koh-i-noor was by this time set in the Peacock he had such a profusion of jewels, that he ordered 
Throne, and from that proud seat looked with its large, the mottbir ba^hy to make up arms and harness of 
cold, bright, unwinking eye upon the approaching crisis, every kind, inlaid with precious stones, and to orna- 
It witnessed the rise in a few years of the peasantry of ment a large tent in the same manner. For this pur- 
its own Golconda and the neighbouring countries into a pose the best workmen that could be procuied were 
great power, known as the Mali ratta Kmpire; it watched employed a year and two months during the march; 
the new inundation roll over the Mogul dominions, and when Nadir Shah arrived ut Herat, the nioabir 
sweeping away their political demarcations ; it ad- bashy informed him that a great number of the ful- 
mircd the firmnesg and intrepidity with which the, lowing artlbles, richly inlaid with ’precious stones, 
brave, unscrupuloiis, and crafty Aurungzebe fought were prepared — namely, horse harness, sword abeaths, 
and finessed by turns, and struggled with his destiny quivers, shields, spear-cases, and maces, with sundekes 
even to extreme old age; and it read the will in w-hich or chairs of different sizes, and a large tent lined with 
the last of the really great Moguls proclaimed in these jewels. The tent was ordered to be pitched in the 
words the vanity of human life * I cartie naked into dewan khansh, in which were placed the tulht taurn- 
the world, and naked I go out of it. Let no ensigns or see, or Peacock Throne, brought from Delhi the iukht 
yojal accompany my funeral: let a faithful ser- nadery, with the thrones of some other monarchs,*to- 


vani oS^ey my corpse to the place of Shah Zen al Din, gether with the inlaid sundelises. Publication was made 
and riMdfb a tomb for it in the simple manner of der- by beat of dram throughout the city and the camp, 
visbes; let not my fortunate children give themselves that all persons bad liberty to come to this magnificent 
any QODcern about a mouunient.’* Long ere now tlic exhibition, such as had never before been seen in any 
family competitors of Aurungzebe had perished ; and age or countiy. Nadir Bhah was not pleased with the 
Ameer Jumla, while planning the conversion of the go- form of the rent; and besides being lined with green 
vernment of Bengal, which had been bestowed Upon satin, many of the jewels did not appear to advantage ; 
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iid therefore ordered it to be taken to pieces, and a I the charge of the l|; 4 >hri*noor. This fatal gem mer ho 
' now one to be made, the top of which, for the cpn- thought h hare acted like a tMliamaa upon its posBesMor. 

lenience of transportation, should be separate from the / He ^st wrested the J^unjaub from Ipdia, and then, by 
walls, such as in Hindoostan is called a fvtsty. When he i an uncontrollable Unpulse, tiirew himself headlong into 
^ returned to Meshed from his expedition into Turan, the whep the MPgul enipiref ooDVulsed with tta 
this new tent being finished, was displayed in the same last throeSt was ia the d^fawip04 wi& the Mahrattas. 
manner as the former one ; but its beauty and mag- At Paniputr within fifty 'leUei pf Delhi, in year 
nifleence are beyond description. The outside was 1761, the battle wa9 fought which deoidad the ihte of 
covered with fine scarlet broadcloth, the lining was of all parties. The Mahrattas were beaten ap4 d^rsed; 
violet-cdoured satin, upon which were representatious Ahmed Shah returned to hie own dominions, aim hav- 
of all the birds and beasts in the creation, with trees lug assisted at the slaughter of ftOl^OOQ men ; and the 
and flowers, the whole made of pearls, diamonds, rubies, empire, already mortally struok, feli tp pieces, and 
emeralds, amethysts, and other precious stones i and made way for a company of foreign merchants; tO raise 
the tent poles were decorated in like manner. On both an English sovereignty upon |ts ruins, 
sides of the Peacock Throne was a screen, upon which The Koh-i^nooi remained gt Cabal, emitting its lar- 


were the figures of two angels in precious stones. The donio gleams over the vicissitudas of the A^ian 'mo* 
roof of the tent consisted of seven pieces; and wli^m narchy. The third in suooessioQ from Ahmed -^for 
it was transported to any place, two of these pieces reigns are short id such times and countries — was 
packed in cotton were put into a wo^)den chest, two of driven from his throne by a younger hrutb^,and taking 
wliieli were a sufficient load for an elephant; and the refuge with bis (fiamopd in a distant castle, found h!m- 
Rcrcen filled another chest. The walls of the tent, the self there in connnemant. Qe hid the Kob-i-noor in a 
tent poles, and the tent pins, which latter wore of crevice in the wall ; and even when betrayed into tho 
massy gold, loaded five more elephants ; so that for the hands of his brother, and blinded by bis orders, he 
carriage of the whole were required seven elephants, refused to discover the treasure, affirming that ho had 
This magnificent tent was displayed on all festivals in thrown it into the river as he crossed. The third and 
tliG dewan kbanch at Herat during the remainder of youngest brother of this amiable family — well known 
Nadir Shah’s reign. After his death, his nepliew, Adil to our readers as the 3haU Shoojah— now set both tlie 
bhah, and his grandson, Shahrokh, whoso territories others aside, mounted tho throne himself, apd ep- 
were very limited, and expenses enormous, had the tent doavoured to satisfy poetical justice by blowing from 


taken to pieces, and dissipated the produce.’ * 


the mouths of cannon tlie treacherous castellan and his 


Tlie monster Nadir is represented by the same writer wife and children! In gratitude for this vengeance, the 
ns having been tall, with a beautiful complexion of red blind brother disclosed to Shonjah the place where tho 
and white, and a fine animated countenance. Eraser diamond was concealed : and when the latter was si>on 
repoits, from one who knew him, that he was upwards after compelled to fly Into the Company’s territories, he 
of six feet high, well proportioned, of robust make and carried with him tho Koh-i-noor. The Afihhan portion 
' ronstitiition, with an inclination to be fat, counteracted of this narrative we take from Colonel Sleemao, ^ho 
by the fatigue he constantly underwent, llis diet was received it from the old blind king himself, 
simple, his wine of moderate quantity ; and oven these When Shoojah and the Koh-l-noor arrived at Dahore 
indulgences gave way, when necessary to business, the on their way to the Company’s territories, they were at 
king satisfying his hunger rather than his appetite first received with great distinction by Buujeet Singh : 
with a few parched peas, which he always earned in but this did not last long. If the royal fugitive had left 
ins p.)ckct, and a draught of water. He was extremely the diamond in the wall, he might have passed on in 
gonorous, but yet a strict man of business, and a fierce peace ; but Buujeet felt as powerfully as any of tho 
disciplinarian, punishing offences with death or mutila- others who had been exposed to it that spectral gleam 
tion without mercy. In the evening, he was arcus- which, like some fatal meteor, had always been the 
tonied to unbend freely with a few chosen companions ; herald of strife and disaster. The Koh-i-noor, in fact, 
hut on one occasion two of them chancing to address even before its recorded history commences, had per- 
il uu the next day, as if remembering their intimacy, he haps always been the object of violence and robbery. In 


caused them instantly to be strangled. Golconda, as we are informed by the Venetian traveller 

Nadir now proceeded from conquest to conquest, be- Marco Polo, the richest diamonds were obtained from a 
coming mure cruel every day, and unluckily, accord- small valley so completely surrounded by inaccessible 
iiig to honest Khojeh Abdulkurreem, neglecting those rocks, tliat it afforded no approach for human beings. It 
pi ayers and prostrations which had given success to his was the custom of the people, therefore, to throw large 
former cruelties. Ho now rarely prayed at all, and yet pieces of meat over the cliffs, and when the white eagles 
continued to indulge himself as usual in depriving his of the region darted down upon the prey, to pursue them 
friends of their eyes or lives on the most trifling pre- to their retreats, and ip their turn rend away the spoil, 
tcnces; till at length his ’imprudence’ in this particular Adhering to the meat, they fbund diamonds of great 
ended in his forming a design for a wholesale massacre value. This, for aught wo know, may be a fiction ; but 
of his Persian troops by tho Affghans and Uzbecks, the story is repeated in the * Arabian Nighty,' and was 
whom he preferred. This was a little too much. A the faith of all Asia. 

c.ibcil was formed against him ; and one morning the The unlucky Shoojah was offered a territory and a 
body of Nadii^ Shall was found in hjs tent, with the fort, and all sorts of things, for the diamoqd; bpt he 
head cutoff, and an old woman lamentiug over it. The denied that he had it in his poBsefSion, and his wife, 
Koh-i-iioor was not a witness of this tragedy: it had drawing upon herfeminipe imagination, declared that 
been previously sent off with the other diamonds to it had been pawned for supplies. ♦ Runjeet, dUiholicying 
Kclat ; and wlicn the successor of Nadir mounted the these assertions, placed guards round the Shah’s xesi^ 
throne, he found himself the possessor of L. 10,000,000 denoe, and allowed no access or egress without strict 
in money, besides gold and silver bullion, and the l^a- search. The exiled familyi howeveri being proof against 
i-vek Throne. the severity of mere restraint, the prohibition of food 


search. The exiled family, howeveri being proof against 
i-vek Throne. the severity of mere restrainti the prohibition of food 

This prinCe, however^ was not allowed to preserve was added, and for two days the shah, with his wives, 
long cither the diamond or his own eyes. His rebelUotti fanaily. and seryonts, suffer^ abiolnte qeniiyation ; but 
subjects deprived him of the latter; and Ahmod Shah, their firmness was evien proof against tbia trial; and 
the commander of Nadir’s Afighan cavalry, who had Bunjeet, from a regard & his own reputation, deter- 
thought fit, in the confusion of the time, to make him-* mined to proceed with more art, and ordejnsd food to be 
self a king in Affglianistan, relieved the blind man of supplied.’ A letter was now forged, implicating Slioi^U 
in some correspondence with Bnnjeet’s enemies ; and 

Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreem. TransUted from the nOW aMUmed tP be indispensable to t^O pr^u- 

Pei Bian by Francis Gladwin. tions against the iotrigues aod machinations of the 
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shah ; and a guard of two companies of Sikhs, from the 

^ newly-raised corps, being added to that previously set 
over the premises where he resided, tlireats of a transfer 
of the shah’s person to Qovindgurh, with treatment of 
the most galling and injurious kind, were resorted to, 
in order to enforce compliance with the demand for the 
jewel? Having tried remonstrance in vain, the shah 
next resorted to artifice, and solicited two months* delay, 
to enable him to procure the diamond from certain 
mahajuns with wliom it was asserted to be pledged, 
and he said that some lacs of rupees must be expended 
to effect Ibis, iiunjeet reluctantly consented to allow 
the time solicited, and severities were accordingly sus- 
pended for a season. They were renewed, however, 
before the period expired ; and Shah Shoojah, wearied 
out by them, and seeing that the rapacity of the Sikh 
w'ould not hesitate, even at the sacrifice of his life for 
its gratification, agreed at last to give up the precious 
jewel. Accordingly, on the Ist of .Tune, Runjeet waited 
on the shah, with a few attendants, to receive it. He 
was received by the exiled prince with much dignity, 
and both being seated, a pause and solemn silence en- 
sued, which continued for nearly an hour. Runjeet 
then, getting impatient, whispered to one of his attend- 
ants to remind the shah of the object of his coming. 
No answer was returned, but the shah with his eyes 
made the signal to a eunuch, who retired, and brought 
in a small roll, which he set down on the carpet at 
an equal distance between the chiefs. Runjeet desired 
Bhooanee Das to unfold the roll, when the diamond was 
exhibited and recognised, and the Sikh immediately 
retired with his prize in hand.’* Runjeet, however, 
was enraged with Shoojah for having kept him so long 
from the object of his desire, and another attempt was 
made to implicate him in political intrigues. Accord- 
ing to the anonymous author above quoted, however, 
lie was finally permitted to purchase liis liberty with 
L.2000 ; Init another writer says that ho made his escape 
only by climbing over the roofs of some liouses, and 
creeping under the walls of the city through a sewcr.f 
Runjeet remained in possession of the diamond till his 
death, and by his last will bequeathed it to the temple 
of Juggernaut ; but although the other bequests of the 
dead Lion of the Punjaub were carefully attended to, 
his successors disregardeil this one, and the Koh-i-noor 
remained in the royal treasury. Since then, it continued 
to glare steadily upon the distractions of the country, 
till all on a sudden it disappeared. 

It cannot, however, remain long in obscurity. Before 
these sentences see the light, it will in all probability 
have been discovered, and have returned, after passing 
through so many strange adventures, into the hands of 
the Ma.stcrs of India. 

Having now brought our historical narrative to a 
close, we must proceed, after the manner of our betters, 
to give some account of the appearance, character, and 
value of our subject The Koh-i-noor, like many other 
great personages of history, is not indebted much to 
external form. It is not cut so as to sparkle like a 
brilliant, but returns the beholder’s gaze with a cold, 
steady glare, fit to make a nervous man wink. It is 
plainly se/; m gold. With regard to its pecuniary 
value, the common superstition is, that it is worth 
L.3,500,000 sterling ; but this will not stand the test of 
figures for an instant. The professional mode of esti- 
mating the value of a diamond is to square the number 
of carats it weighs, and then* to multiply the product 
by the price of a single carat. Thus a rough diamond of 
eight carats’ weight, at L.2 for one carat, is worth L.128, 
the arithmetical process standing thus: 8 x d x 2=; 128. 
But although a rough diamond is estimated at L.2, 
when cut brilliant-fashion the price is L.8, and rose or 
table-fashion L.6. The carat, let us further premise, is 
four graihs diamond weight, which is equivalent to 3T74 
grains Troy. 

ii Mfc- 

* H!s6ory of tho Punjaub. London : Allen, 
t Fane’s Five Veant in India. 


Now owr diamond, though said, when in the rough ' 
state, to have weighed 900 carats, has been diminished 
by cutting and polishing to 279, and not being shaped as 
a brilliant, its price must be based upon L.6 for one carat. | 
This, by the rule above stated, would give L.467,000— a 
splendid sura, no doubt, but not a seventh part of the I 
commonly-assigned value. A similar exaggeration is • 
current as to tho value of the great diamond of tlie 
Emperor of Russia, a splendid stone which we had once 
the honour of gazing at in the Kremlin at Moscow. It 
is said to bo worth L.4,804,000 *, whereas, taking it at 
the roost favourable estimate, it would not come to 
more than L.264,2Q0. But the truth is, the rule we 
have given is rarely extended to stones of more than 
20 carats, after which weight the valuation is arbitrar}’. 
The Empress Catharine is said to have given for the 
Russian diamond L.90,000 in ready money, and an an- 
nuity of L.4000 ; and our diamond, we say, is worth — > 
just as much as it will fetch. We have only to add, ' 
that the Koh-i-noor is the second largest diamond in the 
world ; that of the Rajah of Mattan, found in Borneo, 
weighing 367'carats. As for the Brazil stone of IGSO 
carats, it is supposed to be nothing more than a colour- 
less topaz. L. R. 


THE PROGRESS OF PENNY POSTAGE. 

A SKT of tabular returns has recently been issued by 
order of parliament, which will afford some curious and | 
interesting information respecting the Post-Office to ' 
those whose patience and arithmetical powers arc equal 
to the task of extracting it. Tliese tables exhibit a 1 
history of the Penny Postage ; the first show s the num- 
ber of chargeable letters which have passed through the I 
London General Post, inwards and outwards, sinev the * 
first reduction of postage from distance-rates to the j 
uniform rate of fourpence, which happened on the r)th 
December 1839, to the beginning of the present year, 
dividing the time into periods of four complete weeks 
each. This of course takes in the whole period of the 
Penny Postage, which was commenced on 10th January 
1840. That a means of comparison may be afforded, 
there is shown on the same page the estimated ave- 
rage number of letters for the four weeks immediately 
preceding the introduction of uniform rates. 

The conservative character of our nation, and the 
tardiness with which we avail ourselves of anything 
that is new, even though highly beneficial, is strikingly 
shown in this document. It appears to have taken 
eight years for the public to find out the advantages of 
Penny Postage ; and even now, it is by no means clear 
that these are os extensively appreciated as they will 
be. The number of letters passing through the Gene- 
ral Post-Office to and from London, and every other 
part of the world, has, it is true, increased in the eight 
years above eightfold ; but the increase has been curi- 
ously slow and gradual. In 1839, the estimated ave- 
rage number of letters per lunar month* was 1,022,147 ; i 
in the first four complete weeks noted in these returns ' 
as having elapsed after the Penny Post began — namely, 
from the 1st to the 29tli February 1840— the number 
little more than doubled, being 3,338,074. From this 
point the augmentation goes on in progressive numbers 
with extraordinary stealthiness, as is seen by running 
tho eye down the column of totals, wher6 we find the 
initial figures representing nliillions mounting up by 
units, at almost regular intervals of time, to 9,268,4.')7, 
which is given as the total number of letters which 
passed through the London General Post- Office during 
the four weeks ending on the 17 th February 1849. 

To show the infiuenco of cheapness on the amount of 
public correspondence, we need only adduce the returns 
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respecting the district or local post of London. Up to 
1840, when the tax was twopence per letter ‘on the 
stones* — as the inner circle of the metropolis was then 
called — and threepence * off the stones/ or to the ex- 
tremity of the outer circle or suburbs, the estimated 
averatre number of letters for four weeks was two-thirds 
as in my as that which passed through the London 
Post-Office to and from the rest of the World. In other 
words, in 1839 the average local correspondence of 
London occasioned the passage through the post of 
1,021,386 epistles permensam; while for its provincial 
and foreign correspondence, with the excessive distance- 
rates then enacted, the number was no more than, os 
before stated, 1,622,147 per month during that year. 
Another singular revelation tending to show tlK- in- 
fluence of cheapness may be discovered in studying 
these returns ; for it would appear from them that the 
increase in the public interchange of letters through 
London has been in almost exact proportion to the de- 
crease in the charges for transmitting them. Thus, as 
wc find the reduction fbr the London district post was 
from an average of twopence and a fraction to one 
penny, so we also find that the number of letters has 
more thin doubled; being — instead of 1,021,386, as in 
1S39~2, 601,951 for the month ending the 20th January 
in tlic present year. Wc have also already seen that 
the increase m the number of London General Post 
letters has been above eightfold; and eightpence was 
about tlie average per letter charged under the old 
system 

Although London, being the great mart and centre 
of the empire, would appear to present a matter of this 
kind in its most magnified aspect, yet if wo turn to 
another table, which includes, besides the I^ondon, the 
loc il district, and cross posts of the English provinces, 
Ircl md, Wales, and bcotland, the ratio of increase m 
public correspondence occasioned by the Penny Postage 
wliuli we have named is not overstated, even when 
applied to the whole of the United Kingdom. We 
glean from a comparative statement of the number of 
letters drhveud m one week of each calendar month, 
beginning with November 1839, and ending with the 
present time (20th March 1849), that during the week 
tei minating with the 24th November 1839, there were 
delivered in the United Kingdom 1,585,973 letters. 
That was under the old rates of charge. In the week : 
that ended on tlie 2l8t of last February, the number 
was 6,849,196. This is an increase of more than live 
iiiillioii letters per week, dchieted at a penny each, to 
which must be added, to make up an approximation of 
oiir former estimate, letters sent to the colonies and to 
foreign parts, and those misdirected, or, from other 
causes, not delivered at all, and destroyed in the Dead- 
Letter Office. As a matter of curiosity, we may add, 
that the number of letters which was delivered in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1848 was about 328,000,000, 
and the number wliich passed through the London 
General and District Post-Offices during tlie same year 
was something over 144,000,000! 

When Mr Rowland Hill first proposed the uniform 
Penny Rate, one of his calculations — in the correctness of 
vvliich the public found it most difficult to place faith — 
w as that w Inch prognosticated that m time the gross 
revenue of the Post-Office would be as great under his 
cheap as it then was under the dear system. That 
calculation is now very nearly veiificd in accounts re- 
turned three or four weeks ago to an order of the House 
of Commons. The gross sum paid for postage by the 
faibltc in the^offlcial year ending 5th January 1838 was 
L.2,339,737, and their contributions of pennies in 1848 
amounted to a sum not very far short — namely, to 
L.2, 192,478. Neither has the cost of management kept 
pace with the eightfold accession of business, for that 
has not ouite doubled. In 1838 it was L.687,313, and 
in 1848 it was L 1,386,853. It is, however, well known 
that Mr Rowland Hill has met with much official resist- 
ance to his plans of economy; and that were they fully 
carried out, tlie cost of the establishment would be so 

» 



I materially dithinisfatld, at td be brought much nSn^r 
the former expenditure than it remains at presents. 
The new regulation, forbidding the reception of un- 
stamped paid letters, will relieve the Post-Officeof much 
expense and trouble. The putdic were not sufficiently 
aware that the effect of paying a penny with a letter, 
instead of putting a B^m'p on it, was to help in ooca- 
sioniog some half4oseii unnecessary entries on post- 
masters* bills,, cash accounts, &o. in its transit to its 
destination. 

Although the expenses of the Post-Office department 
have doubled, yet the net revenue or profit accruing to 
the treasury has not been diminished m like proportion. 
The net revenue in 1837-8 was L. 1,652, 424; in fsTos-O 
it was L.740,429. There is no doubt, how'eVeVi 
when all the obstacles which have been thrown in the 
way of Mr Rowland Hiffs plans have been removed, 
and his plans efficiently carried out— together with such 
improvements in them as have been suggested by his 
own practical experience in office, and by his colleagues 
— the Post-Office will become a source of revenue as 
great, if not greater, than it ever was. 

Not the least benefit which the Fenny Post lias con- 
ferred, is the facility it has created for the transmission 
of small sums of money. The progress of the Money- 
Order Office has been commensurate with that of the 
other branches of the vast establishment. In the three 
months which ended on the dth April 1839 — when the 
old system was in force, and when a commission of 6d. 
w as charged for transmitting L.2 and under, and Is. for 
over that sum up to L.5, besides the postage of the 
money order it^ielf, which was from London to Edin- 
burgh Is l^d.— the number of money orders issued in 
England was 54,623 for various sums, amounting in all 
to L 92,734. Now each order costs only 3d. or 6d., and 
one penny for transmission ; consequent!) m the quarter 
which ended on the 5th of January 1849, the number 
of money orders issued was 1,775,783 for sums anaount- 
ing in nil to L.3, 544,2 50, 19s. lid. During the whole 
year, L 16,303,781 passed through the Money-Order 
Offices of tlic United Kingdom I 

The uniform Penny-Postage rate is no longer, then, 
an experiment, but a fact achieved; aud acliieved 
against an amount of official resistance and lukewarm- 
ness which would assuredly have discouraged and ap- 
palled a less energetic and well-balanced mind than, 
happily for this country, that which Mr Rowland Hill 
possesses. 


LYELL'S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In going southwards, Sir Charles has frequent occasion 
to speak of the ‘ domestic institution* which is the 
great bone of contention in the States. He of course 
greatly laments the existence of slavery, nor does be 
conceal its more odious and dangerous features; hut 
we should infer that he considers the proceedings of 
the Abolitionists as not always warrante<2 by good- 
feeling or sound policy. It seems at least certain that 
the uncompromising violence of the Northerns has 
greatly offended the Southerns, and contributed in no 
small degree to perpetuate the very evils which it 
was wished to eradicate. Many ^Uthern planters 
would gladly liberate and dismiss their slaves, if they 
could be assured of having their fields eultiVated at 
a reasonable expense by free labour. An intelligent 
Louisianian, conversing with our ahtbor, observed that 
emancipation ‘ must be the work of time ; the prejudices 
of owners have to be overcome, and the sugar and 
cotton orop is easily lost, if not taken in at once when* 
ripe— the capes being damaged by a slight frost, and 
the cotton requiring to be picked dry as soon as mature. 
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and being ruined by rain. Very lately a planter, j abandonment of principle, as it was several hundred 
miles below New Orleans, having resolved to dispense I yards from the true geographical cenlye.' We hope 
with slave labour, hired 100 Irish and German emi- our American friends can laugh as heartily at this as 
grunts at very high wages. In the middle of the liar- ^ i ^ * 1.1 

to be had. and it ymt impossible to purchase slares ^ as weU as the dissimilarity existing between 
m a few days. In that short time he lost produce to the Anglo-American and French-Amerienn cliaracter. 
tlie value of 10,000 dollars.* Notwithstanding this utt- In the First Municipality, you would almost consider 
fortunate attempt, it could be demonstrated that free yourself in Paris; in the second, all is English and go- 
labour, in general circumstances, is greatly more pro- ahead. It seems that here, as elsewhere, ilie tendency 

fltable and satisfactory than the employment of slaves, French society is to stand still. How strange the 

who must not only be bought, but supported in child- foUowing olrcnrartuuM Hoarieg that a guidebook 
hood and old age. The author mention, a caM in which °f Orleans had published, we wished to pur- 
1 i. 1 I. I .-1 J 1 . 1 - • 1 t. 1 1 - chase a copy, although it was of somewhat ancient date 

free .ettler. completely outstrip^d their .laveholding for a city of rapid Wtli. The bookseUer said that 
neighbours only by their more active industrious habits, must wait till he received some more copies from 
It is pleasing to know that whenever free negroes are New York, for it appears that the printing even of books 
alldwed fair-play, they manifest a disposition to im- of local interest is done by presses 2000 miles distant, 
prove. Various instances are mentioned of able coloured Their law reports are not printed here, and there is 
preachers, and many of this unjustly-persecuted race only one newspaper in the First Municipality, wliicli I 
aro making fortunes in trade. ‘ One of them, by stand- f very characteristic of the French race ; for, 

^ IT, ■ ^ !"• ” ‘f!; 1.% 

than 17,000 dollars, or 3400 guineas ; yet he was still started ten newspapers.* 

prospering, and kept n store, and being a free man, going up the Mississippi, the author makes similar 

would willingly have sent his son to the college of Tus- remarks on the comparative backwardness of the French 
caliToso, had he not been prevented by the prejudices settlers. ‘ My attention was next called to the old- 
of a white aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love fashioned make of the Frencli ploughs. “ On this river, 
of equality. In consequence of similar impediments, Lawrence,” said an American, “ the French 

many thriving artisans of the coloured race remain un- tlian a century. They 

ducted, and are obliged to hare white men to write for Wh™ 

, 11 A Au • J ui. J T .T 1 xt 1 . fairly distanced in the race, w hen they gcL into debt, 

tliem and collect their debt. •, and I found that many ^nd sell a farm on the highest land next the levee, tliev 

cabinetmakers, carpenters, builders, and other media- do not migrate to a new region farther west, but fall 
nics earning high wages, who in New England would back somewhere into the low grounds near the swamp, 

send their sons to college, do not contribute here even There they retain all their antiquated usages, sceniin,' 

to the maintenance of common schools, their children to hate innovation. To this day they remain rooted in 
not being permitted by law to leatn to road and write, those parts of Louisiana where the mother country first 
1 cannot believe, however, that this state of things can planted her two colonies two centuries ago, and they 


endure many years.* 


have never swarmed off, or founded a single new setth'- 


We are presented with some amusing anecdotes of meat. They never set up a steam-engine for their 
I electioneering. In some parts of the country there is sugar-mills, have taken no part in the improvement of 
the strongest indisposition to elect wealthy men to steam navigation, and when a railway was proposed in 
olilce, in consequence of a belief that they would not be Opelousas, they opposed it, because they feared it would 
sufficiently subservient, * One who had for some time ‘ let the Yankees in upon them.* When a rich pro- 
held a seat in the legislature, finding himself in a new prietor was asked why he ilid not send his boy to col- 
j canvass deserted by many of his former supporters, lege, he replied, ' Because it would cost me 450 dollars 
I observed that he had always voted strictly according a year, and I shall be able to leave my son three more 
to his instructions. “ Do you think,’* answered a for- negroes when I die, by not incurring that expense.* ** 
mer partisan, ” that they would vote for you, after your Dr Carpenter informed me that the legislature of 
daughter came to the ball iu them fixings?** His Louisiana granted, in 1834, a charter for a medical 
daughter, in fact, having been at Mobile, had had a college in the Second Municipality, which now, in the 
dress made there with flounces according to the newest year 1840, numbers 100 students, and is about to ho- 
Farisian fashion ; and she had thus sided, as it were, come the medical department of a new university. Tlie 
with the aristocracy of the city, setting itself up above Creoles were so far stimulated by this example, as to 
the democracy of the pine woods. In the new settle- apply also for a charter for a French college in the 
ments there the small proprietors, or farmers, arc keenly First Municipality. It was granted in the same year, 
jealous of thriving lawyers, merchants, and capitalists, but has remained a dead letter to this day.’ 

One of the candidates for a countv in Alabama con- As might have been anticipated, this * Visit* has not 
fessed to mo that he had thought it good policy to go been unproductive in a geological point of view. Besides 
everywhere on foot when soliciting votes, though he corrobora.ing certain opinions formerly advanced in re- 
could have commanded a horse, and the distances were ference to th^ occurrence of gypseous strata in eomiee- 
great.* The doctrine of political equality appears to tion with the Coal measures of Nova Scotia, the com- 
have been carried on one occasion to a remarkable paratively recent emergence of tlie North American 
length. Natchez, a populous and commo^qilisly-situ- continent from the waters of the ocean, new evidences 
ated town, was decided to be no longer a metropolis, of the glacial or drift period, the existence of air-breatli- 
from being discovered to be several miles away from ing reptiles during the Goal era, and other facts of inv 
the centre of tlie state. A search for the true centre portance, Sir Charles is now satisfied that Ihe coal-field 
being ordered, it was found to be a spot iu the middle of Kichmond in Virginia to the Oolitic period, 

of a liilf^inp, accessible only by a canoe. * This was Thcr data upon which this opinion rests are stated with 
wel^efaa news ; idl might now be placed on a footing bis usual accura^ and minuteness, and must now be 
of tft^wity, the spot being equally inaccessible and in- admitted as one of the great truths of the science. That 
convenient for all. When the architect, Ikowever, came coal beds (in one instance forty feet thick) should have 
0 to build the Capitol, he took the liberty, instead tad been formed at so recent a period as that of the English 
erecting the edifice on piles in the centre of the swamp, oolite, is certiMnly a startling fact to those geologists 
to place it on an adjoining rising ground, from which who regard eaOh formation as creative distinct efforts, 
they bad cleared away the native wood~a serious and that nature never, as it were, repeats herself* All 
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/ the hypotheses formerly advanced to ac(hunt for the / of the naWefset lest they miikAra the highest Id tko 
I fonnatiun of coal, such as an excessive tcmperatute, an f oainc of God the Maker, who aafdt and hourly yet 
' atmosphere surcharged with carbonic acid, aod the like, Xei tAsfe be hffht, we coimttaad that you coutinue in 
must now be in a great measure abandoned as mere darkness I*”* 

' fancies ; and we must return to the wider, but more - > ^ ■ ■ 

sober notion, that the creative e^iergies of nature are nv a priTim? ntnPTPPTi 

inexhaustible, and that there is no phe&oirtenon con- KfiCUIiBBOTIUWS OE A 
nectcd with the past which it is not in the power ot A liitle more than a year after the period wheu ad- 
the present or of the future again to unfold. verse circumstances— chie^y the result of my own reck- 

Sir Charles also made some extensive investlga- less follies— compelled mo to enter the ranks of the 
tions with respect to the delta of the Missisal^l, and metropolitan police, as the sole means left me of procur* 

tt ThrMi.H^i “8 food “"d «>e of 0“ of the prin- 

rations in the course or tne Stream, Xne ALtssissippi . « t • ^ c /* ^ i x j 

oceoBionally ovorllowe its wual ohetiiit!], and forms in- «''«!* of the force iras attracted towards me the 

iind lakes, wliioh, strange to say, sometimes acj-ilre ingenuity and boldness which I was supposed to have 

a rich vegetable surface. In the preceding paper, we manifested in hitting upon and unravelling a clue which 

noticed the discovery of ice as a substratum ; but it ultimately led to the detection and puniShtiietlt of the 

will seem not less remarkable that lakes are found perpetrators of an artistically-contrived flraud Upon an 

beneath pastoral meadows, * A curious description was eminent tradesman of the west end of London. 

given me by one of my fellow-travellers of that same gg^t for me; and after a somewhat lengthened 

conversation, not only expressed approbation of my 

JLtTe aTpkstur^dfinrwLre’^^^^^ 1*“’ dUoussion, but 

far inl.ind. Yet, if you pierce anywhere through the hinted that he might shortly need my services in other 
turf to the depth of two feet, you find sea-flsh swimming affairs requiring intelligence and resolution, 
about, which make their way in search of food under * 1 think 1 have met you before,* he remarked with a 
the •superficial sward, from the Gulf of Mexico, through meaning smile on dismissing me, * when you occupied 


suhterraneciii watery channels. 


a different position from your present one? Do not 


. ^ a large amount of original and highly- valuaMe alarm yourself. I have no wish to pry unnecessarily 
...formahon rcspectmg the g^^^^ features of the j, ^ 


Northern States we must necessarily refer to the work 
before us, which in all its details is the production of a 


enough in all ranks of society, and 1 may, you know * — 


gentlcnia’n and a scholar. Wo would, however, add, *“*10 deepened in ironical expression- 

tint it is sstill more remarkable for the honest explicit- * mistaken. At all events, the testimony of the 
ness of the Avriter’s sentiments on matters usually the gentleman wliose recommendation obtained you ndmis- 
siihjcct of controversy. Alluding to recent discoveries sion to the force— I have looked into the matter since 


of vast organic remains and fossil foot-prints of ani- 
mals, interring a prodigious antiquity in our planet, 


I heard of your behaviour in the late business — is a 
sufficient guarantee that nothing more serious than 


SirCharle,5peakscftliat‘.uorMphenomenon,’thoper. .mprudence aud foUy can be laid to your charge. I 
SLCution of men of science m Pennsylvania for daring , 

to propound undenuble truths to the world. ‘Gold- neither right nor inclmation to inquire farther, 

smith, in the “ Viear of Wakefieli” makes his traveller ^o-morrow, in all probability, I shall send for you. 


smith, in the “Viear of Wakefield,” makes his traveller 
s \y, that after he had walked tlirough Europe, and exa- 


I came to the conclusion, as I walked homewards, 


mined mankind nearly, he found that it is not the that the chiefs intimation of having previously met me 
forms of government, whether they be monarchies or in another sphere of life was a random and unfounded 
commonwealths, that determine the amount of liberty one, as I had seldom visited London in my prosperous 
enjoyed by individuals, but that “ riches in general arc days, and still more rarely mingled in its society. My 
ui every cmin ry anothor name for freedom.’ I agree however, to whom I of oourw related the sub- 


“ where else there is seen so altogether tragical a spec- 
tacle, as that religion should be found standing in the 


highways, to say, ‘ Let lio man learn the simplest laws | sons, flotuious. 


* Tbs names raeatloned In this narrative are, for obvious lea- 


.r ^ M AAMU OUAUUUl AM lAAjr %/U9 

enjoyed by individuala, but that” rlchca in general are jaya, and atiU more rarely mingled In lt« society. My 
m every cmintry another name for freedom.’ I agree however, to whom I of oourre related the sub- 

With Goldsmith that the forms of government are not -^7 a ^ i 

alone suflleicnt to secure freedom-they are but means •‘““J the conversation, reminded me that he had 
to an end. Here we have in Pennsylvania a free once been at Doncaster during the races ; and suggested 
press, a widely- extended suffrage, and the most perfect I*® might possibly have seen and noticed tne there. I 
religious toleration— nay, more than toleration, all the This was a sufficiently probable explanation of the hint ; 
various sects enjoying political equality, and, what is but whether the correct one or not, I cannot decide, as 
more rare, an equality of social rank ; yet all this nia- he never afterwards alluded to the subject, and I had 
chmery is not capable, as we have sren, of securing even „ot the slightest wish to renew it. 
so much of mteUectual freedom as shall enable a stirfent ^hree days elapsed before I rwjeived the expected 
of nature to discuss freely the philosophical questions iiSr« T afo««i’isssi 

which the progress of science brings naturally before Dn waiting on him, I was agmeably stamed 

him. He cannot even annour'^ie with impunity results employed on a mission 

which half a century of observation and reasoning has which the most sagacious and experienced of detective- 
confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical de- officers would hare felt honoured to undertake, 
uionslration. But can riches, ns Goldsmith suggests, • Here is a written description of the persons of this 
secure intellectual liberty ? No doubt they can protect of blacklegs, swindlers, and forgers,* concluded the 

the few who possess them IVom pecuniary penalties, commissioner, summing up his instructions. ‘ It will be | 

his thoughts to others. Until they have been brought nefarious prMtices. We have , 

fnto the daylight and discussed, they will never be clear been hitherto baffled, principally, I think, fiirougli the i 
evon to himself. piust be warmed by the sym- too hasty zeal of the officers eai|doyed : you must espe- j 

pathy of kindred minaS; and stimulated by tlie heat of cially avoid that error. The^ practised scoundrels ; 
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Iler ladyship has applied to us fur assistanco in extricat- 
ing him from the toils in which he is meshed. You 
will call on her at five o’clock this afternoon — in plain 
clothes of course — and obtain whatever information on 
the subject she may be able to afford. Remember to 
communicate directly with mo \ and any assistance you 
may fequire shall be promptly rendered.’ With these, 
and a few other minor directions, needless to recapitu- 
late, 1 was dismissed to a task which, difficult and pos- 
sibly perilous as it might prove, 1 hailed as a delight- 
ful relief from the wearing monotony and dull routine 
of ordinary duty. 

I hastened homo ; and after dressing with great care 
— tlie best part of my wardrobe had been fortunately 
saved by Emily from the wreck of my fortunes — I pro- 
ceeded to Lady Everton’s mansion. I was immediately 
marshalled to the drawing-room, where I found her 
ladyship and her daughter — a beautiful, fairy-looking 
girl — awaiting my arrival. Lady Everton appeared 
greatly surprised nt my appearance, differing, as I dare- 
say it altogether did, from her abstract idea of a police- 
man, however attired or disguised ; and it was not till 
she had perused the note of which I was the bearer, 
that her haughty and incredulous stare became miti- 
gated to a glance of lofty condescendent civility. 

‘Be seated, Mr Waters,’ said her ladyship, waving 
me to a chair. * This note informs me that you have 
been selected for the duty of endeavouring to extricate 
my son from the perilous entanglements in which he 
has unhappily involved himself.* 

I was about to reply— for I was silly enough to feel 
somewhat nettled at the noblo lady’s haughtiness of 
manner — that I was engaged in the public service of 
extirpating a gang of swindlers with whom her son had 
involved himself, and was there to procure from her 
ladyship any information she might be possessed of 
likely to forward so desirable a result ; but fortunately 
the remembrance of my actual position, spite of my 
gentleman’s attire, flashed vividly upon my mind ; and 
instead of permitting my glib tongue to wag irreve- 
rently in the presence of a right honourable, I bowed 
with deferential acquiescence. 

Her ladyship proceeded, and I in substance obtained 
the following information : — 

Mr Charles Merton, during the few months which 
had elapsed since the attainment of his majority, had 
very literally ‘ fallen amongst thieves.’ A passion for 
gambling seemed to liave taken entire possession of his 
being ; and almost every day, as well as night, of his 
haggard and feverish life was passed at play. A run 
of ill-luck, according to his own belief— but in very 
truth a run of downright robbery — had set in against 
him, and he had not only dissipated all the ready money 
which he had inherited, and the large sums which the 
foolish indulgence of his lady-mother had supplied him 
with, but had involved himself in bonds, bills, and other 
obligations to a frightful amount. The principal agent 
in effecting this ruin was one Sandford — a man of fashion- 
able and dashing exterior, and the presiding spirit of 
the knot of desperadoes whom I was commissioned to 
hunt out. Strange to say, Mr Merton had the blindest 
reliance upon this roan’s honour; and even now — 
tricked, despoiled as he had been by him and his gang — 
relied upon his counsel and assistance for escape from 
the desperate position in which he was involved. The 
Everton estates liad passed, in default of male issue, to 
a distant relative of the late lord ; so tliat ruin, absolute 
Knd irremediable, stared both the wretched dupe and 
his relatives in the face. Lady Everton’s jointure was 


not a very lasge one, and her son had been permitted 
to squander sums wliicli should have been devoted to 
the discharge of claims which w'cre now pressed harshly 
Against her. 

I listened with the deepest interest to Lady Everton’s ' 
narrative. Repeatedly during the course of it, ns she 
incidentally alluded to the manners and appearance of 
Sandford, who had been introduced by Mr Merton to 
his mother and sister, a suspicion, which the police 
papers had first awakened, that the gentleman in ques- 
tion was an old acquaintance of my own, and one, more- 
over, whose favours I was extremely desirous to return 
in kind, flashed with increased conviction across my 
mind. This surmise 1 of course kept to myself ; and 
after emphatically cautioning the ladies to keep our 
proceedings a profound secret from Mr Merton, I took 
my leave, amply provided with the resources requisite 
for carrying into effect the scheme which I had resolved 
upon. I also arranged that, instead of waiting personally 
on her ladyship, which might excite observation and 
suspicion, I should report progress by letter through 
the post. 

‘ If it should be he ! ’ thought I, as I emerged into the 
street. The bare suspicion had sent the blond through 
my veins with furious violence. ‘ If this Sandford be, 
as I suspect, that villain Cardon, success will indeed he 
triumph — victory I Lady Everton need not in that case 
■ seek to animate my zeal by promises of money recom- 
pense. A blighted existence, a young and gentle wife 
by his means cast down from opulence to sordid penury, 
would stimulate the dullest craven that ever crawled 
the earth to energy and action. Pray Heaven rny sua- 
j picion prove correct; and then, oh mine enemy, look 
I well to yourself, for the avenger is at your heels ! ’ 

Sandford, I had been instructed, was usually present 
at the Italian Opera during the ballet : the box he gene- 
rally occupied was de8ign.ated in the memoranda of the 
police : and as I saw by the bills that a very successful 
piece was to be performed that evening, I determined 
on being present. 

I entered tlie house a few minutes past ten o’clo( k, 
just after the commencement of the ballet, and looked i 
eagerly round. The box in , which I was instructed to ' 
seek my man wa^ empty. The momentary disappoint- 
ment was soon repaid. Five minutes had not elapsed 
when Cardon, looking more insolently- triumphant 
than ever, entered arm-in-arm with a p.-ile aristocratic- 
looking young man, whom I had no difficulty, from his 
striking resemblance to a portrait in Lady Iwcrton’s 
drawing-room, in deciding to be Mr Merton. Aly course 
of action was at once determined on. Pausing only to 
master the emotion which the sight of the glittering 
reptile in whose poisonous folds I had been involved 
and crushed inspired, I passed to the opposite side of 
the house, and boldly entered the box. Garden’s bac'k 
was towards me, and I tapped him lightly on the shoul- 
der. He turned quickly round ; and if a basilisk ha<l 
confronted him, no could scarcely have exhibited 
greater terror and surprise. My aspect, nevertheless, 
was studiously bland and conciliating, and my out- 
stretched hand seemed to invite a renewal of our old 
friendship. *’ 

* Waters ’ he at last stammered, feebly accepting ray 

proffered grasp — * who would liave thought of meeting [ 
you here?’ I 

‘ Not you, certainly, since you staro at an old friend | 
as if he M’ere some frightfiil goblin about to swallow 
you. Really' ^ 

* Hush 1 Let us speak together in the lobby. An i 

old friend,’ he added in answer to Mr iM^rton’s sur- ] 
prised stare. ‘ We will return in an instant’ l 

‘Wily, what is all this, Waters?’ said Cardon, re- | 
covering his wonted sangfroid the instant we were alone. 

* I understood you had retired from amongst us ; were i 
in fact— what shall I say?’ * 

‘ Ruined — done up ! Nobody should know that better 
than you.’ ' 

‘ My good ffilloyr, you do not ifuagine * 
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*I imagine nothing, my dear Cardon. 1 wa* very 
tiiorouglily done — done hrown^ as it is written in the 
vulgar tongue. But fortunately my kind old uncle*— 

‘Passgrove is dead I’ interrupted my old acquaint* 
anco, eagerly jumping to a conclusion, ‘ and you are his 
heir I I congratulate you, my dear fellow. This is 
indeed a charming “ reverse of circumstances.” ’ 

‘ Yes ; but mind I have given up the ,old game. No 
more dicc-devilry for me. I have promised Emily never 
even to touch a card again.’ 

Tlie cold, hard eye of the incarnate fiend — ^lie was 
little else — gleamed mockingly as these * good inten- 
tions ’ of a practised gamester fell upon his car ; but he 
only replied, ‘ Very good ; quite right, my dear boy. 
But come, let me introduce you to Mr Merton, a highly- 
connected personage I assure you. By the by, Waters,’ 
ho added in a caressing, confidential tone, * my name, 
for family and other reasons, which I will hereafter ex- 
plain to you, is for the present Sandford.' 

‘ Sandford I * 

* Yes : do not forget. But allons, or the ballet will 
be over.’ 

I was introduced in due form to Mr Merton as an 
old and esteemed friend, whom he — Sandford — had not 
seen for many months. At the conclusion of the ballet, 
Sandford proposed that we should adjourn to the Euro- 
pean Coffee - house, nearly opposite. This was agreed 
to, and out \ie sallied. At the top of the staircase we 
jostled against the commissioner, who, like us, was 
leaving the house. He bowed slightly to Mr Merton’s 
apology, and his eye wandered briefly and coldly over 
oiir persons ; but not the faintest sign of interest or re- 
cognition escaped him. I thought it possible he did 
not know ino in my changed apparel ; but looking back 
after descending a few steps, I was quickly undeceived. 
A sharp, swift glance, expressive both of encouragement 
and surprise, shot out from under his penthouse brows, 
and as swiftly vanished. lie did not jknow how little I 
needed spurring to the goal wc had both in view I 

We discussed two or three bottles of wine with much 
gaiety and relish. Sandford especially was in exube- 
rant spirits ; brimming over with brilliant anecdote and 
sparkling badinage. He saw in me a fresh, rich prey, 
and his eager spirit revelled by anticipation in the vic- 
) tory which he nothing doubted to obtain over my 
‘ excellent intentions and wife-pledged virtue.’ About 
half past t\\ clvc o’clock he proposed to adjourn. This 
I was eagerly assented to by Mr Merton, who had for 
some time exhibited unmistakable symptoms of impa- 
I tience and unrest. 

‘ You will accompany u^ Waters?’ said Sandford, 
as we rose to depart. ‘ There is, I suppose, no vow 
iegi.stcrcd in the matrimonial archives against looking 
on at a game played by others ?’ 

* Oil no ; but don’t ask me to play.’ 

‘ Certainly not;’ and a devilish sneer curled his lip. 

* Your virtue shall sulfer no temptation be assured.* 

We soon arrived before the door of a quiet, respect- 
able-looking house in one of the streets leading from the 
Strand: a low peculiar knock, given by Sandford, was 
promptly answered*; then a password, which I did not 
citch, w'lis whispered by him through the key-hole, and 
we passed in. 

We proceeded up stairs to the first floor, the shutters 
of which were carefully closed, so that no intimation of 
what w'as going on could possibly reach the street. The 
apartment w'as brilliantly lighted : a roulette table and 
dice and cards w ere in full activity : wine and liquors 
of all varic^es were profusely paraded. There were 
about hfUf-a-do/en persons present, I soon discovered, 
besides the gang, and that comprised eleven or twelve 
well-dressed desperadoes, whose sinister aspects induced 
a momentary qualm lest one or more of the pleasant 
party nyght suspect or recognise my vocation. This, 
however, I reflected, was scarcely possible. My beat 
during the short period I had been in the force was far 
distant from the usual haunts of such gentry, and I 
was otherwise unknown in London. Stifl, questioning 


glances were eagerly directed towards ray introdu^T* 
and one big burfy fellow, a foreigner-^the rascals were t 
the scum of various countries — wet very unpleasantly 
inquisitorial. * K’en rSponda /’ I heard Sandford say ht 
answer to his iterated queries ; and he added sometliing 
in a whisper which brought a sardonic smile^to the 
fellow’s lips, and induced a total change in his de- 
meanour towards myself. This was reassuring; for 
though provided with pistols, I should, 1 felt, have little 
cliance with sucli utterly reckless ruffians as those by 
whom I was surrounded. Pley Was imposed; and 
though at first stoutly refusing, I feigned to he gradu- 
ally overcome by irresistible temptation, and set down 
to blind hazard with my foreign fkiehd for ifioderate 
stakes. I waa graciously allowed to win ; and in the 
end found myself richer in devil's money by about ten 
pounds. Mr Merton was soon absorbed in the chances 
of the dice, and lost large sum^ for which, when the 
money he had brought with him was exhaustedi he 
gave written acknowledgments. The dieatiog practised 
upon him was really audacious ; and any one but a tyro 
must have repeatedly detected it. He, however, ap- 
peared not to entertain the slightest suspicion of the 
* fair-play ’ of his opponents, guiding himself entirely 
by the advico of his friend and counsellor, Sandford, 
who did not himself play. The amiable assemblage 
broke up about six in the morning, each person retinng 
singly by the back way, receiving, as he departed, a 
new password for the ne:rt evening. 

A few hours afterwards, I waited on the commissioner 
to report the state of affairs. He was delighted with 
the fortunate ddbut I had made, but still strictly enjoined 
patience and caution. It would have been easy, as I 
W .13 in possession of the password, to have surprised 
the confederacy in the act of gaming that very evening ; 
but this would only have accomplished a part of the 
object aimed at. Several of the fraternity— Sandford 
amongst the number— were suspected of uttering forged 
foreign bank-notes, and it was essential to watch nar- 
rowly for legal evidence to insure tlicir conviction. It 
was also desirable to restore, if possible, the property 
and securities of which Mr Merton had h^n pillaged. 

Nothing of especial importance occurr^ fbr seven or 
eight days. Gaming went on as nsnal every evex^ing, 
and Mr Merton became of course more and more in- 
volved : even his sister’s jewels — which he had surrep- 
titiously obtained, to such a depth of degradation will 
this frightful vice plunge men otherwise honourable — 
had been staked and lost ; and be was, by the advice i * 
of Sandford, about to conclude a heavy mortgage on 
his estate, in order not only to clear off his enormous 
* debts of honour,’ but to acquire fresh means of * win- 
ning back' — that ignus-fatuus of all gamblers — his tre- 
mendous losses I A new preliminary ' dodge* was, I ob- 
served, now brought into action. Mr Morton esteemed 
himself a knowing hand at ecarU * it waOs introduced ; 
and he was permitted to win every game he played, 
much to the apparent annoyance and diseomfiture of 
the losers. As this was precisely the snare into which 
I had myself fallen, 1 of course the more readily de- 
tected it, and felt quite satisfied that a grand coup 
was meditated. In the meantime I had not been idle. 
Sandford was eonfidentiallg informed that I was only 
waiting in London to receive between four and five 
thousand pounds — part of Uncle Passgrove's legacy — 
and then intended to immediately hasten back to canny 
Yorkshire. To have seen the villain's eyes as I inci- 
dentally, as it were, announced my errand and inten- 
tion! Tliey fairly fiashed with infernal gleel Ah, 
Sandford, Sandford ! you were, With all your ounning, 
but a sand-blind idiot to believe the man you had 
wronged and ruined could so easily forget the debt he 
owed you 1 

The crisis came swiftly on. Mr Merton’s mortgage- 
money was to be paid on the morrow ; and on that day, 
too, I announced the fabulous thousands receivable 
me were to be handed over. Mr Merton, elated by his 
repeated triumphs at ccarte, and prompted by his friend i 
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Sandford, resolved, instead of cancullinf; the bonds and 
ol)ligation9 held by the conspirators, to redeem his 
losses by staking on that game his ready money against 
those liabilities. This was at first demurred to with 
much apparent earnestness by the winners ; but Mr 
• MertoUf warmly seconded by Sandford, insisting upon 
the concession, as he deemed it, it was finally agreed 
that ecarU’* should be tlie game by which he might hope 
to regain the fortune and the peace of mind he had so 
rashly squandered : the last time, should he be suc- 
cessful'- and WHS he nut sure of success ? — he assured 
kindford, that he would ever handle cards or dice. He 
should have heard the mocking merriment with which 
tlic Lfaiig heard Sandford repeat this resolution to amend 
his ways — when he had recovered back his wealth ! 

Tlie day so eagerly longed for by Merton and the 
confederates — by the spoilers and their prey — arrived ; 
and I awaited with feverish anxiety the coming on of 
night Only the cliief conspirators — eight in number — 
w ere to be present ; and no stranger except myself— a 
privilege lowed to the moonshine legacy I had just re- 
ceived — was to be admitted to this crowning triumph 
of successful fraud. One only hint I had ventured to 
give Mr Merton, and that under a promise, *on his 
honour as a gentleman,* of inviolable secrecy. It was 
this: ‘Be sure, before commencing play to-morrow 
night, that the bonds and obligations you have signed, 
the jewels you have, lost, with a sum in notes or gold i 
to make up an equal amount to tliat which you mean | 
to risk, Is actually deposited on the table.* He pro- 
mised to insist on this condition. It involved much 
more than he dreamt of. 

My arrangements were at length thoroughly com- 
plete; and a few minutes past twelve o’clock the 
wliispercd password admitted me into the house. An 
angry altercation was going on. Mr ^lerton W'as insist- 
ing, as I had advised, upon the exhibition of a sum 
equal to that wliich he had brought with him — for, 
confident of winning, he was determined to recover 
liis losses to tlie last farthing; and although his bonds, 
bills, ohligatioHS, his sister’s jewels, and a large amount 
ill gold and genuine notes, were produced, there was 
still a heavy sum deficient. * Ah, by the by,’ exclaimed 
Sandford as I entered, * Waters can lend you the sum 
for an hour or two — for a consideration^* he added in a 
whisper. ‘ 3t will soon be returned.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ I answered coldly. ‘I never part 
with my money till I have lost it.’ 

A malignant scowl passed over the scoundrel’s fea- 
tures ; but lie made no reply. Ultimately it was de- 
cided that one of the fraternity should be despatched 
in search of the required amount. He wus gone about 
half an hour, and returned with a bundle of notes. 
'I’liey were, as I hoped and expected, forgeries on 
foreign banks. Mr Merton looked at and counted 
them ; and play commenced. 

As it went on, so vividly did the scene recall the 
evening that had sealed my own ruin, that I grew dizzy 
with oxcitcnicnt, and drained tumbler after tumbler of 
water to allay the fevered throbbing of my veins. The 
gamblers were fortunately too much absorbed to heed 
my .agitation. Merton lost continuously — without pause 
or intermission. The stakes were doubled — trebled — 
quadrupled ! His brain was on fire ; and he played, or 
rather lost, with the recklessness of a madman. 

‘Hark! what’s that?’ suddenly exclaimed Sandford, 
from whose S.itanic features the mask be had so long 
worn before lilcrton had been gradually slipping. * Did 
you net hear a noise below ?* 

Mi/ ear had caught the sound ; and I could better 
interpret it than he. It ceased. 

‘ Touch the signal-bell, Adolphe,’ added Sandford. 

Not only the play, but the very breathing of the 
villains, was suspended as they listened for the reply. 

1 . It came. The answering tinkle sounded once — ^twice 
—thrice. ‘All right!’ shouted Sandford. ‘Proceed! 
The farce is nearly played out’ 

1 had instructed the ofilcers that two of them in 


plain olethes should present themselves at the front 
door, obtain admission by means of tlic passw'ord I had 
given them, and immediately seize and gag the door- 
keeper. I had also acquainted them with the proper 
answer to the signal-ring— three distinct pulls at the 
bell-handle communicating with tlie first floor. Their 
comrades Were then to be admitted, and they were all 
to silently ascend the stairs, and wait on the landing 
till summoned by me to enter and seize the gamester'?. 
The back entrance to the liouse was also securely but 
unobtrusively watched. 

One only fear disturbed me : it was lest the scoundrels 
should take alarm in sufficient time to cxtinguisli the 
lights, destroy the fbrged papers, and possibly escape 
by some private passage which might, unknown to me, 
exist. 

Rousing myself, as soon as the play was resumed, 
tVom the trance of memory by which I had been in 
somo sort absorbed, and first ascertaining that the 
handles of my pistols were within easy reach— for I 
knew I was playing a desperate game wdth desperate 
men — ^I rose, stepped carelessly to the door, partially 
opened it, and bent forward, as if listening for a repe- 
tition of the sound which had so alarmed the company. 
To my great delight the landing and stairs w'erc filled 
with police-officers — silent and stern as death. I drew 
back, and walked towards the table at which Mr 
Merton was seated. The last stake— an enormous one 
— was being played for. Merton lost. He sprang upon 
his feet, death-pale, despairing, overwhelmed, and a 
hoarse execration surged throiu'li his clenched teeth. 
Sandford and his associates coolly raked the plunder 
together, their features lighted up with flendibh glee. 

‘Villain! — traitor! — miscreant!’ shrieked Mr Mer- 
ton, na if smitten with sudden frenzy, and d.irting at 
Sandford’s throat : ‘ you, devil that you are, Ji.ave 
undone, destroyed me ! ’ 

‘No doubt of it,’ calmly replied Sandford, shaking 
off his victim’s grasp ; * and 1 think it has been very 
artistically and effectually done too. Snivelling, my 
fine fellow, will scarcely help you much.’ 

Mr Merton glared upon the taunting ^ illain in speech- 
less agony and rage. 

* Not quite so fast, Carden^ if you plc.ase,’ X exclaimed, 
at the same time taking up a bundle of forged notes. 

‘ It does not appear to me that Mr Merton has played ! 
against equal stakes, for unquestionably thi? paper is | 
not genuine.’ 1 

•Dog I’ roared Sandford, ‘do you hold your life .so 
cheap?* and he rushed tow^ards me, as if to seize the 
forged notes. 

I was as quick os he, and the levelled tube of a jiistol ' 
sharply arrested his eager onslaught. I’lie entire gang i 
gathered near us, flaming with excitement. Mr Mcr- i 
ton looked bewilderedly ft’om one to another, apparently | 
scarcely conscious of what was passing around him. ^ 

‘Wrench the papers from him I* screamed Sand- , 
ford, recovering his energy, ‘ Seize him — stab, strangle i 
him!’ ' 

‘Look to yourself, scoundrel!’ T shouted with equal , 
vehemence. ‘ Your hour is come ! Officers, enter and 
do your di y ! * i 

In an instant the room was filled with police ; and i 
surprised, panic-stricken, paralysed by the suddenness ' 
of the catastrophe, the gang were all secured without 
the slightest resistance, though most of them were j 
armed, and marched off in custody. | 

Three — Sandford, or Cardon; but be had half-a-dozen i 
aliases^ one of them — were transported for Kfe : the rest I 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. My | 
task was effectually accomplished. My superiors were | 
pleased to express very warm commendation of the | 
manner in which I had acquitted myself ; and the first 
step in the promotion which ultimately led to my 
present position in another branch of the public service 
was soon afterwards conferred upon me. Mr Merton 
had Ids bondti obligations, jewels, and money, restored 
to him; and, taught wisdonl by terrible experience, 
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never again entered a gaming-house. Neither fas nor 
his lady-mother was ungrateful for the aervice I had 
been fortunate enough to render them. 

justice at all convenient times to the fame that had the 
misfortune (for itself, if not Ibt the world) to oome in 
the way of so mighty a genius, and to be made avail- 
able for its purposes. 

Richard IH. of England is another royal personage 
whose memory hae been similarly unfortunate ip com- 
ing into contact with the purposes of Shakspeare. No 
doubt the world has gained i but the world, while doing 
justice to the real Richard, wlU dirtunately lose no por- 
tion of tlie^xieliglit and instrodtion derivable frohi the | 
eventful story of the imaginary one. The materials 
available for the dramatist’s purpose were foUnd in Ho- 1 
Unshed, who took thenr from the prejudieed pen of Sir 
Thomas More. Later historians denied the accuracy ^ 
of Sir Thomas More's statements, and the truth of his i 
portraiture : and while they could not gainsay the fact { 
that Richard had committed crimes in the pursuit of < 
power, explained, if they did not apologise for them, by 
the character of his age, which was one not tender of 
human life, nor scrupulous as to its means for the 
attainment of its objects. The Richard of Shakspeare 
is a gigantic criminal ; the Richard of impartial history 
is still a criminal, but a man not aiJ evil — a man that 
turned to a good use the power that he may have ill 
acquired ; a man that made enemies of his haughty, 
vindictive, and bloodthirsty nobles ; but that ruled the 
people with wisdom and moderation, and treated them 
in a manner to deserve, If it did not obtain, their lovei 

His memory has cried aloUd for justice. Mr Sharon 
Turner has done battle in its behalf— has entered the 
court of appeal, .ind made out such a case in his favour 
as goes far L qualify, if it cannot reverse, the previous 
judgment. 

While we are upon the subject of kings, we cannot 
omit the case of James I. — the alleged bigot and pedant ; 
the mock Solomon, and the butt of ridicule for a long 
period for every one who desired to have a fling at 
royalty. Every one who has read the elder D’Israeli’s 
inquiry into the literary and political character of that 
monarch, will confess tliat he has found not only a 
zealous, but an able defender. Mr D’lsraeli. as he in- 
forms us in his preface to this interesting historical 
sketch, set off in the world with the popular notions of 
the character of James I. ; but In the course of study, and 
with a more enlarged comnrehension of the age, ho was 
struck with the contrast of nis real with his apparent cha- 
racter, and developed those hidden and involved causes 
which BO long influenced historians and memoir writers 
in vilifying and ridiculing this monarch. Mr D’lsraeli’s 
treatise is a masterpiece of its kind. It seeks t(j prove 
that the alleged pedant detested pedantry; that the 
so-callcd bigot was less bigotted than his age ; tliat the 
epithet * Solomon,’ applied to him in mockery, ought to 
have been applied in seriousness and in respect ; that 
the monarch, accused of personal cowardice, dreaded 
war for his people, and not for himself; and that his 
contemporaries saw and acknowledged in 1 dm those 
virtues and talents which a succeeding age, led astray 
by prejudiced writers, altogether denied. Who shall say 
that Mr D’lsraeli has failed in this chivalrous attempt? 

Not we : on the contrary, we must admit that he lias 
done^iuch to rescue the memory of his hefo from ob- 
loqtfy that appears unmerited; and that although ‘this 
philosopher on the throne, and father of his people, 
lived without exciting gratitude, and died without in- 
spiring regret — unregarded. unremetUbered,* there U 
justice to be gatliered from the rolling of the centuries ; 
tliat the violence of the blow aim^ at his memory 
has recoiled upon those who struck it ; and that the 
thinkers of the present age. If do not slwre in all 

the enthusiasm of his defender,^ dt least suspend their 
judgment, and admit tliat his detractors may have been 
in error. 

The history of the illUStHous Machiavelli Is another 
instance of pertinacious wrong disappearing before th^ 
lights exhibited by cool and dispassionate inqui^ 3 ^ Eot 
three centuries and upwards, his name has served to 
designate a particular kind of political dupUcIfy and 

CIIAllACTERS RECONSIDERED. 

ADDicTnn as men are to the sheepish principle of fol- 
lowing where they are led, and apt as the multitude 
may be to credit what they are told to believe, inquir- 
ing and independent spirits make their appearance from 
time to time to question history, and call for a recon- 
sideration of the characters of its heroes. The general 
tendency of these inquiries has been to rescue from 
obloquy great names that may have bebn undeserving 
of it — to add to, and not detract from, the m.tjestic 
images in the yet unfilled gallery of the world's heroes. 
Many a name once execrated has become respected; 
many a false man, in the popular estimation, has been 
elevated into a true man; and many a quasi-demon 
into a quasi-saint. We shidl not attempt to go through 
the long and illustrious list Of such names — a list which, 
to say nothing of the saints and apostles of Christianity, 
uould include Socrates, Aristotle, BacoU, Harvov, Ga- 
lileo, Cornelius Agrippa, and a whole host of glorious 
men, to whose niemery the world has done justice for 
tlic scorn, hatred, and persecution of their contempo- 
raries. It may not be uninteresting, however, to group 

1 together a few minor instances of this kind of reaction 
in the moral world, of whicli the efibet is not yet com- 
1 plctc. We select a few cases still pending in the great 

1 court of human appeal, in which the appellants have 

1 been lieard by their counsel, and in which the great 

I jiitlgo, Opinion, has shown by his random expressions, 

1 as well as by the tones of his voice, that he is about 
to reverse the judgment of the ‘court below.’ 

1 'I’wo remarkable instances of this kind of reaction 

have taken place witli regard to characters in Shak- 
1 spearo. Tn his immortal pages, Macbeth stands branded 
as a n eak and cowardly murderer ; a man who, goaded 
by a strong-mindo 1 and bad woman, and by the prompt- 
ings of bis own guilty ambition, treacherously slew his 
floepiiig guest — that guest the king to whom he had 
sworn allegiance, and to whom he owed the double 
fealty of a subject and a host. Yet recent researches 
have shown that Sliukspeare pilloried a comparativcl}'^ 
inno( ent man, by founding- that noble play upon tra- 
dition, and not upon history. Macbeth slew Duncan, it 
is true; but not in his bed— not asleep and unarmed — 
but in open fight on tlie field of battle. It docs not 
even appear th.it ^Macbeth was a usurper; but granting 
that he were, si ill, in the unsettled and semi-barbarous 
period at wliicli he lived, usurpation was a common 
occurrence ; and in his case the usurpation, if such it 
were, proved of advantage to the country that acqui- 
esced lu it. Shakspeare’s narrative was derived from 
IJolinsliecl, who derived it from B03^ce, who again de- 
rived it from tradition. Banquo is a personage totally^ 
unknown either to history or tradition. Macbeth reigned 
over Scotland for fifteen years ; and if there were a legal 
flaw in his title to the throiu, endeavoured to make a 
good moral ti*ile by the general vigour and policy of his 
administration, and by his justice to the people. Sir 
Walter Scott says of him, ‘ that ho broke no law of hos- 
pitality in his attempt on Duncan’s lift?. He attacked 
and slew him at a place called Buthgowan, or the Smith’s 
House, near Elgin ; and not, as has been supposed, in 
his oWn castle of Inverness. The act w'as bloody, as 
was the complexion of the times; but in very truth 
’ the claim of Macbeth to the throne, according to the 
rule of Scottish succession, was better than tlmt of 
Duncan. As a king, the tyrant so much exclaimed 
against was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince.’ 
The reaction has thus begun : men have learned to Sepa- 
rate thes Macbeth of Shakspeare from the Macbeth of 
history— to admire the first-mentioned as one of the 
grandest portraitures of crime and sorrow in the whole 
range of literature ; more interesting, although fictitious, 
than the real Macbeth that lived and moved; but to do 
* 
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cunning. To accuse a statesman of Machlavelhsm^ has 
been to exalt his intellect at the expense of his honesty 
and virtue — to exonerate him from the imputation of 
lack of brains, only to brand him as possessing too much 
for the welfare of his species. ‘11 Rrincipe’ (‘The 
, Prince^’), his famous treatise, long considered infamous, 
brought all this obloquy upon him. In that much-spoken- 
of, but little known work, he drew up the code of des- 
potism, concealing his satire so well, that the world 
mistook the hater for a friend of tyranny, and the de- 
nouncer of crinici against the people for their apologist. 
Machiavclli suffered in the cause of freedom ; he was 
put to the torture by a despot, and endured sorrows of 
many kinds for his devotion to his country. Disgusted 
with princes, and with the people too, ho wrote his cele- 
brated work, intending a satire upon the crimes of 
rulers. The obstinate world insisted upon receiving 
this satire in a spirit the very reverse of that which 
animated its author, with about as little justice as we 
should exhibit were we to accuse Henry Fielding of 
preaching up robbery and murder fop his ‘ Life of Jona- 
than Wild the Great* Machiavelli’s object, it is true, 
was not quite so apparent as that of the novelist. The 
people, moreover, were not aware of the friend they had 
in tliis illustrious diplomatist They considered the 
I hani words he employed against men in general as the 
I outpourings of a demoniac hatred. They could not see 
that*the severe satire was intended for their benefit, or 
make any allowance for the bitterness of feeling with 
which unmerited suffering had imbued one of the ablest 
men of his time. Machiavclli dedicated his treatise of 
‘ The Prince* to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the usurper 
of the liberties of Florence; a man whom he hated, 
against whose government he had conspired, and who 
had caused him to be put upon the rack to extort from 
his agony the names of his confederates. This circum- 
stance might have served to open the eyes of the herd 
of men and of writers to the real purpose of the author ; 
but it did not. Treatise after treatise was written to 
refute doctrines which Machiavelli detested; and his 
name became the synonymo for the political criminality 
and astuteness which it was his real object to hold up 
to the abhorrence of mankind. Amongst others wiio 
I employed their pens in this cause was Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, who wrote in his youth a tract en- 
titled ‘ Aiiti-Machiavel.’ ‘^This military genius,’ says 
D’lsraeli, ‘ protested against those political arts which 
he afterwards adroitly practised ; and realised in his own 
cliarncter the political monster which Machiavclli liad 
drawn.’ The tide against Machiavclli has long since 
begun to tuni ; and though liis unfortunate name will, 
ill all probability, survive to designate a species of de- 
pravity for which modern languages offer no other, the 
memory of the man has already received justice from 
all the inipartial students of history, and will doubtless 
receive justice in due time from a still wider audience. 

We need not extend the list, though it were easy to 
do so. Other names will suggest themselves to the 
reader, all showing in like manner the certainty of reac- 
tions in the moral as in the physical world, whenever 
there is sufTicient strength in the original impetus to 
produce the inevitable result ; and to prove in the long- 
run, in great matters as w'dl as in small, the truth of 
the dictum — 

* Tliat ever tJio light cornea uppermost, 

And ever its jubtice dune.' 


MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 

A PAULIAUEMTARY paper, purporting to be a report 
from Lieutenant - Governor Winniett respecting his 
journey from^ Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, having 
just been laid before the House of Commons, we are 
enabled to present our readers with some particulars 
of not an uninteresting kind on the condition of an 
•African nation. The object of Governor Winniett’s 
1 journey was to visit the king of Ashantee, and per- 
I suade him, if possible, to abandon tlic ancient practice 


of human sacrifice. How he sped in this mission, 
undertaken by order of the British government, will 
afterwards appear. Tho narration of proceedings, 
which is in the form of a journal, commences by 
stating that the travelling party consisted, besides the 
governor, of Captain Powell, commanding a detach- 
ment of forty-eight of his men as a guard of honour ; 
the Rev. Mr Freeman, of tho Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, who acted as secretary ; and about one hundred 
and fifty men, consisting of the band, hammock-bearers, 
carriers of luggage, and servants — altogether upwards 
of two hundred persons. The route was through a 
rough country, and the distance travelled daily appears 
to have been from twelve to twenty-five miles. The 
weather was unfortunately rainy, and therefore camping 
out at night must have been anything but jdcasant. 
With these preliminary observations, wo offer the fol- 
lowing condensed and connected string of extracts from 
Governor Winniett’s clearly-written journal : — 

Started from Cape Coast Castle on the afternoon of 
Thursday, September 28 (1848), and stopped for the 
night at Yaminansah. Next day, at 6. 15. a.m. ‘we 
resumed our journey, and travelled through a fine tract 
of fertile country, studded with silk-cotton-trces, inilnis, 
and plantations of the plantain and. banana. At 8. 1.'). 
A. M. we stopped to take breakfast at the village of 
Assaybu, and after refreshing ourselves, and giving the 
soldiers and people a little time to rest, wc proceeded to 
Akroful, a village several miles distant from Assaybu ; 
and on entering it, a party of men came out to welcome 
me by firing a salute with muskets : I was mueh grati- 
fied with the friendly and loyal disposition manifested 
by the people. While we rested a short time in this 
Village, the head men came to visit me, and present me 
some palm wine. In this place there is a small Chris,- 
tian society of the natives, under the care of the Wes- 
leyan missionaries; and I was pleased to observe a 
small chapel in the course of erection, and nearly 
finished, chiefly by the personal labours of this little 
band of native Christians. At 45 minutes after noon 
we reached Dunkwa, and took quarters for the night in 
the school-house occupied by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. Here I was received by Otu— a Fanti chief, 
and the successor of Payntree — mentioned so honour- 
ably by Bowditch in his account of his journey to 
Kumasi in 1817. He (Otu) had come over from Abik- 
rampa, tlie place of his residence, distant about ten 
miles from Dunkwa, accompanied by many of bis cap- 
tains and people, to meet me, and bid me welcome to 
that part of the Fanti country which is under his con- 
trol. After resting a little from the fatigues of my 
journey, I spent some time in conversation with Otu 
and his captains. 

‘ Shortly after our arrival, I received from Otu a pre- 
sent, consisting of two sheep, some yams and bunches 
of plantain, with which token of good-feeling and at- 
tachment I felt much gratified. Dunkwa is well situ- 
ated on high ground, near to a good supply of water at 
all seasons of the year, and surrounded by fine jdaiita- 
tions of plantain and banana. It is one of the largest 
of the Fanti kruins, or villages, and has a population of 
about 1200 souls. The Wesleyan school here is of 
recent establishment ; but it contains thirty-eight chil- 
dren, and promises well,* 

On the ensuing three days passed through a number 
of populous villages ; stopping on Sunday, and attend- 
ing divine service at a place where there was a chapel 
and mission-house. 

* October A, Wcdneiday,—kt 6 A.M, we ,, commenced . 
crossing the river, and in about an hour, the people 
having all passed over by several trips of a large canoe, 
wc began our journey in the territories of the king of 
Ashantee. The width of the Prah, at its ordinary height, 
may be about 80 yards at the ferry, and from one 
extreme bank to the other about 100 yards. The pro- 
gress of the current seemed to be about three miles an 
hour. The forest scenery on the banks of the river is 
exquisitely beautiful, arising from the elegant and varied 
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I foliage of the trees. We stopped to take breakfast at 
I Kikiwiri, the first village which we reached after cross- 
I ing the Prah. Early in the morning we were overtaken 
I in the forest by heavy rain ; and consequently, when 
we arrived at the small village of Ansah, at 3 p.m., we 
were wet through, and greatly fatigued with the labour 
of walking a considerable distance over a muddy and 
I rugged road. The village was so small, that comfort- 
able quarters could not be obtained for the people ; and 
many of the soldiers, hamrnock-men, and carriers were 
therefore obliged to bivouac in the open air on the wet 
ground. It was^reat cause of thankfulness that it did 
not rain during the night ; for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have suffered greatly.’ 

I Till Sunday, October 8, pass^ through the country 
formerly occupied by the Assins, and now in a state of 
ruin. The inhabitants are so poor, that provisions 
could with difficulty be procured in exchange for gold- 
dust. 

On Monday morning, October 9, reached Karsi, about 
five miles distant from Kumasi, the capital of Ashantee. 
’Here 1 was waited on by the king’s messengers, who 
were sent to conduct us into the town. At noon we 
proceeded in full i)reparation for our entry ; and at a 
distance of about a mile from the town, a party of mes- 
sengers, with gold-handled swords of office, arrived with 
the king’s compliments. 

‘ After haltiijg for a short time, we proceeded to the | 
entrance of ‘the first street, and then formed in order of 
procession. Presently a imrty of the king’s linguists, 
with four large umbrellas, ensigns of chieftainship, came 
up to request me to halt for a few minutes, under the 
shade of a large banyan-tree in the street, to give the 
king a little more time to prepare to receive me. After 
a brief delay of about twenty minutes, during which a 
large party of the king’s soldiers fired a salute about 100 
yards distant from us, wo moved on to the market-place, 
nhere tlie king and his chiefs w'cre seated under their 
1 irgc umbrellas, according to the custom of the country 
on the reception of strangers of distinction. They, with | 
their numerous captains and attendants, occupied three 
sides of a large square, and formed a continuous line of 
heads, extending about 600 yards, and about 10 yards ! 
in deptli. Under each large umbrella, and towards the j 
back of the line, the umbrellas being placed about 30 ; 
yards from each other throughout the whole line, a 
chief was seated on a native chair, decorated wdth 
round-he.ided nails of brass, silver, or gold, according 
to his rank, with a narrow space left open among his 
people in the foreground, that wo might see him dis- 
tinctly as we passed, and, according to the custom of 
the country on such occasions, wave the right hand in 
token of friendly recognition. After we had passed 
along about three-fourths of the line, we found the king 
surrounded by about twenty officers of his household, 
and a large number of messengers, with their gold- 
handled swords and canes of office. Several very large 
umbrellas, some consisting of silk-velvet of different 
colours, shaded him and Ins suite from the rays of the 
sun. The king’s chair was richly decorated with gold ; 
and the display of golden ornaments about his own per- 
son and those of his suite was most nmgaificent. The 
lumps of gold adorning the wrists of the king’s attend- 
ants and many of the principal chiefs were so large, 
that they must have beci> quite fatiguing to the wearers. 

‘ The king of Asliantee is about six feet high, stout, 
and strong built, and appears to be about from fifty-two 
to fifty-six years of age. He is a man of mild and 
. pleasing coiyitenance, and quite free from any of those 
shades of native ferocity which are so disgusting to the 
taste and feelings of a European. 

‘ We occupied about an hour in moving in procession 
from under the banyan- tree, where we had rested on 
entering the town, over a space of about a mile and a- 
half in lingth, to the end of the line formed for our re- 
ception ; after which we proceeded to an eligible situa- 
tion in an open space at some distance from the market- 
place, and there took our seats, according to the etiquette 


of tlie country, to receive the complimentary salute of 
the king and liia chiefs in return. At 3. 15. p.m. tliey 
commenced moving parties in procession, and occupied 
the ground before us from five to ten deep, until c p.m„ 
a period of two hoprs and three-quarters. 

* Those whom wo first saluted in the niarke|-p*lace 
passed us first in order* maintaining the greatest regu- 
larity } each chief was preceded by bis band of rude 
music, consisting chiefly of druipi and horns, followed 
by a body of soldiers under arms, and shaded by a large 
umbrella. Those of the highest rank stopp^ before 
mo, and danced to the rude music, by way of testifying 
their satisfaction at seeing me, and their good-will 
towards me. 

* When the king came opposite me, he first danced, and 

then approached me, and 1 took him cordially by the 
hand. After the king, other chiefs, and a large body of 
troops, passed in due order, and at 6 p.m. the ceremony 
closed. . 

* During the whole of the day the greatest excitement 
prevailed in the town, the population of which was 
swelled by strangers called in by the king, or detained 
after the close of the recent yam custom, on account of 
my visit, from the usual amount of about 25,000 to 
upwards of 80,000. 

* Kumasi is very different in its appearance from any 
other native town that I have seen in this part of Africa ; 
the streets are generally very broad and clean, and 
ornamented with many beautiful banyan-trees, affording 
a grateful shade from the powerful rays of the sun *, the 
houses looking into the streets are all public rooms on 
tho ground-fioor, varying in dimensions from about 24 
feet by 12 to 15 feet by 9 ; tliey are entirely open to tho 
street in front, but raised above its level, from 1 to 
6 feet, by an elevated floor consisting of clay polished 
with red ochre ; they are entered from the street by 
steps made of clay, and polished like the floor. 

*The walls consist of wattle -work plastered wdth 
clay, and washed with white clay : the houses are all 
thatched with palm-lcavcs, and as the eaves of the roofs 
extend far over the walls, the front basement of tho 
raised floors, which is generally covered with rude 
carvings of various forms, have their beautiful polish 
preserved from the effects of both sun and rain. This 
mode of building gives to the streets a peculiar aspect 
of cheerfulness. 

* Each of these open rooms is connected with a num- 
ber of rooms behind it, quite concealed from public 
view, which constitute tho dwellings of the people, and 
there may be connected with each public room, in tho 

I manner above described, from 50 to 250 inmates. 

‘ Immediately after the procession had closed, wo re- 
paired to the Wesleyan Mission-House, where we found 
comfortable arrangements made by the Rev. Mr Hillard, 
the missionary resident in Kumasi, fur convenient 
quarters during our stay. 

* Greatly as 1 had been interested with the manner in 
which the king received me, the appearance of such a 
vast number of uncivilised men under such entire con- 
trol, the new style of building exhibited, and its pretty 
contrast with the ever fresh and pleasing green of the 
banyan-trees, T was equally interested and. excited at 
the appearance of the Wesleyan Mission-House — a neat 
cottage, built chiefly with the teak or edoom wood of 
the country, containing on the second floor a large 
hall and two airy bedrooms, entirely surrounded by a 
spacious veranda; and on the first floor a store-room 
and a small chapel or preaching-room; in the front, 
looking into one of the finest and most open streets in 
the town, is a little garden, planted with orange, lime, 
bread-fruit, and fig-trees (the two latter having been 
recently introduced from the const), and behind the 
house a spacious courtyard, planted with the sour- sop- 
tree, and surrounded by rooms consisting of servants’ 
and workmen’s apartments, so simply constructed, and 
^et so spacious, as to afford room, without any incon*) 
vcnienco, for quarters for the whole of the men consist- 
ing of the guard of honour. 
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' As 1 sat down in the airy spacious hall in tlic cool 
of the evening, after all the toils and excitement of the 
day, and contemplated this little European establish- 
ment, planted in the midst of barbarism 200 miles 
into the interior of Africa, exhibiting to thousands of 
unttitored pagans the comforts and convenioncies of 
civilistd life, and the worship of the true God, I could 
not blit think deeply and feelingly on the great triumph 
thus achieved by Christianity and civilisation.* 

Nine days were now consumed in the ceremonial Of 
exchanging presents. Desirous of seeing the king, but 
f()und that he was unavoidably occupied with supersti- 
tious observances. A private and preliminary inters 
view only permitted. 

‘ October 19, Thursday , — At 3 P.M., I wont to the 
])alace, attended by Captain Powell and the Rev. Messrs 
Freeman and Hillard, to have an interview with the 
king, for the transaction of business. 

‘ ;il'he apartments of the royal premises are of the same 
order and style as those of the native dwellings ge- 
nerally — consisting of a number of square courtyards, 
connected with each other by doors at the corners, 
and having on one, two, three, or all sides, a room en- 
tirely open on the side looking into the yard, raised 
from one to four feet above the level of the j^ard, and 
coiumunicating with it by steps made with clay, and 
like tlie public rooms in the streets already described; 
but the royal apartments are of much larger dimcii- 
! sions than those of the people, and are kept exqui- 
sitely (‘lean. The king’s residence in Kumasi, with its 
numerous attached buildings, covers a space of ground 
not less perhaps than five acres. 

‘ On our arrival, wo found the king seated in one of 
the squares of the palace, surrounded by many chiefs 
uiid ofOcers of his household. Wo soon entered into 
conversation ; and I told him that my visit was one 
of pure friendship, for the purpose of promoting good 
intelligence betuixt him and her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. On this head I made many remarks, with 
which he seemed much pleased, and expressed his 
great satisfaction at the kind feelings manifested by 
lu r i^fajcsly in authorising me to visit, and in sending 
him so valuable a present as that which had been 
delivered to him. Another subject which occupied us 
for some little time was, the best means of communi- 
cation betwixt his and my government; and I em- 
braced the opportunity of thanking him for the kind 
protection which he had atforded the Christian inis- 
bionaries who had visited his country, and also of ex- 
pressing my hopc.s that he would still continue to do 
so. The interview lasted about an hour.’ 

The next day the king paid n visit to the Mission- 
IIoiiMe, attended by his ofhcers of the household, and 
many of liis cliildren. He stayed about an hour, con- 
icrsing freely; inquired how many queens had ever 
occupied the British throne; the age of her present 
Majesty ; and whether the Prince of Wales was heir to 
the crown ; and was much gratified and amused wheu 
Captain Powell dreiv up his men and tired a salute. 

On Saturday the 2l£it his majesty again made his 
appearance in front of the Mission-House, whither he 
(‘arne to drink palm wine, as a mark of respect to liis 
guests. He came to the spot in n bcsiitiful little phac- 
tm, presented to him by the Missionary Society in 
1811, ami which he valued highly, and had kept in 
excellent condition. The English party joined him, 
and the band was ordered out to play, by way of re- 
turning the courtesy. While they were sitting in the 
street, one of the chiefs entertained tliom with a dance : 
this scene was prolonged for nearly two hours with 
much merriment and pleasantry. During this singular 
visit, from 5000 to 6000 of the populace were present, 
3 '^ot there was ample room for all, and no crowding, the 
street being nearly 200 yards in width. The city itself 
altout two miles in length, and a mile wide. They re- 
*^ived an invitation to dine with the king at Eburasu, 
his country-seat. 

‘ October 24, Tuesday . — At 2 p.m. wc started for 


Eburasu, distant about 3} miles from Kumasi. On our 
arrived we took our seat under the shade of a large silk- 
cotton-treo opposite the palace, and the king, in a few 
minutes, came over to us, took me cordially by the 
band, and bade me welcome: we then proceeded to 
look over the premises, conducted by one of the officers 
of the household; while the king delicately took his scat 
under a tree near the spot where 'vve had been sitting. 
I have already described the character of the native 
dwellings, and observed that the royal premises arc 
kept more clean, and are of larger dimensions, tliKn 
those of the people : these distinctions are very striking 
in the aspect of Eburasu. 

‘ Many of the rooms around the squares were occu- 
pied with neat bedsteads of European manufiicturo, 
dressed with silk hangings, and decorated with mirrors, 
pictures, time-pieces, fancy boxes, chandeliers, and 
many other articles of European manufacture. 

* After passing through and examining the principal 
apartments, we entered a square where the table was 
set for dinner, under the shade of some large umbrellas, 
about 10 feet in diameter, and the king immediately 
entered, and engaged freely in conversation ith us ; in 
a short time dinner was placed on the table, in a man- 
ner quite consistent with English taste, and it was 
really very nicely served up: it consisted of soup, a 
sheep roasted whole, a sheep dressed in joints, a 
turkey, fowls, a variety of vegetables, plumpudding, 
oranges, ground-nuts, &c. ate, wine, and llquems. 

* The king excused himself from aetuslly sitting and 
eating at table, on the ground of his inability to use 
with ease a knife and fork like a European ; hut lie 
sat opposite me, and looked on with great interest, 
took wine with me ami the gentlemen of my suite, and 
talked with great freedom on ordinary topics of conver- 
sation. 

* At all our previous interviews ho has generally been 
dressed in a ri(‘h cloth, but on this occasion lie wore an 
officer’s uniform. 

‘ After dinner the king took ns to tlie apartments of 
the ladies of the court, and introduced mo to them, ik 
daring that no Ashantee, not even a favourite chieftain, 
had ever been introduced to that pai t ot the palace, or 
to the ladies occupying it. 

* On leaving thi.s part of the palace, we went out and 
sat down with the king under the •shade of a large tree 
for about twenty minutes, and then, as evening v\as 
advancing, we turned our faces towards Kumasi : the 
king accompanied us in his palanquin about two iiiiko 
on the road, and then we took our lea\e of iiim. 

‘The conduct of the king tlnoughoiil the day was 
extremely gratifying, and I grcitly enjoyed the privacy 
in which we had dined with him: no chiefs were pre- 
sent; there were only two persons of distiticlion present 
connected with the household, and they vere nurely in 
attendance on the king, and not taking any part in the 
affairs connected with the dinner. 

* The remains of the dinner, together witli some large 
pots of soup prepared for the oecasion, weie sent into 
the Mission-House for the soldiers :ind people. 

‘ The situation of Eburasu appears to be well chosen : 
the ground is high, the country open, and the dihtaiice 
from Kumasi very convenient; and it is approached hy 
an excellent road, founded with care, and kept clean 
and ill good order. 

* The extent of tlie royal premises is very consider- 
able, covering perhaps four acres of ground. 

* At 8 P.M. the king sent messengers to the Mission- 
House to acquaint me that he had returnci^ to town, and 
to request that we would go down to the palace and 
spend an hour with liim : to this I readily consented, | 
and was much gratitied, on our arrival at the palace, to 
tind him almost alone, and quite disposed for friendly 
conversation. Ossai Kujo, the heir-appar^t to the 
throne, and three or four of the king’s principal lin- 
guists, were the only persons present. 

‘ We immediately entered into conversation, and after 
briefly adverting to the kindly feelings of her Majesty’s 
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government towards him, I embraced the favourable 
opportunity thus offered for speaking to him on the 
subject of human sacrifices : I told hipi of the anxious 
desire on tlie part of her Majesty that these aau* 
guinary rites should be abolished, and begged his 
aenous attention to a (^[uestioa so important to the 
cause of humanity. 

‘ In answer to the‘?o remarks, he inquired whether I 
liad seen any instances of human saori^ taking place 
since I had entered liis dominions. I cRainly had not 
seen or heard of any, and therefore expressed myself to 
tliat effect ; and he then observed, that although human 
s'lcnfices were a custom of his forefathers, he was re- 
ducing their number and extent in his kingdom, and 
that the wishes of her Majesty should not be for- 
gotten, . . . Matters relative to the Wesleyan missiou 
in Kumasi were then referred to, and I was much grati- 
flv^d to find how completely the mission has secured his 
(‘onfidcnce and esteem. 

* After conversing with the king for nearly an hour, 
we returned to the Mission- House, greatly delighted 
with all the pleasing circumstances of the day. 

Oadbci 20, Thurstkvj,^ kX 7 A.M. we visited the 
king, to take our leave of him previous to our depar- 
ture. On our arriv.il at the palace, wo found the king 
icady to receive us at tliis early hour. 

* The interview was quite private, like that of Tues- 
day evening, and the same persons were also in attend- 
ipce on him. I ag.iin adverted to human sacrifices, and 
expressed my satisfaction at the remarks "he had made 
oil the subject during our last interview. He then ob- 
served that the number of human sacrifices mado in 
Kumasi had been greatl> exaggerated, and that attempts 
hatl tliiis been made to spoil Ids name. He wished me 
to understand that liumaii sacrifices were not so nume- 
rous in Kumasi as tliey had been represented, and ex- 
pressed a hope th.it mere reports relative to such a 
eubject dying about the country would not be listened 
to ; .ind he tlicn observed, “ I remember that when I 
w.is a little boy, I heard tliat the English came to the 
coast of Africa llieir ships for cargoes of slaves, 
for tlie purpose of taking tlicm to their own country 
and eating them ; but I have long since known that the 
n'poit was false, and so it will he proved in reference 
to*^ many reports wliich have gone forth against me.” 

I .answered that 1 .bcdieved him, and that I hoped he 
would not forj^et that in every life which he saved from 
fe.u iiQce, he would bo coiibiilcred as conferring a favour i 
upon the Queen of JCnglaiul and the Jlritisli nation. j 

‘Aftir eonverbing with him thus in the most unre- 
shaiiird in.imier for about half .an hour, we took our 
Icive of hii.i by shaking him cordially by the hand, and 
then rctuimd to the Mission-House.’ 

Dll Friday, D^-tober 30, the party started on their 
return lionreward, and reached Capo Coast Castle 
witlioiit .any misadventure on Saturday the 4th of 
November. 

The expenses of the expedition charged against the 
government appear to have been L.305, lls, lO^d, ; and 
we cm only wiah th.it public money had always been 
a-j well spent. 

• 

COUNSKLS TO TIIR WOUKINa-CE ASSES. 

Tn the foinlh volume of ‘ Lectures to the Workirg-CInsscs,’ 
by J. b'ov, '<1 i\, we find the following wholesome and 
fiienflly coiinRels to the parties addressed. It is earnestly 
to bo hoped that they may be token in good part, and 
acted on • - - 

‘The faet’pus obj(etof plaguing tho middle-classes [in 
their cflbit to abolish trading monopolies], and of showing 
tliein tlmt, even for tlic most rightcoiia pm poses, they 
were powerless without you, was defeated as it deserved. 
They siiroeeiietl, not only without your undivided support, 
but in sj itc of the active hostility of thousands who mus- 
ter hi jAur i.ankrt, and of soino whom you recognised as 
le.ideis. You thus made enemies, neutrals, or dubious 
fiieiids of numbers w horn your cordial co operation, in a 
inevement which involved )our own interests as deeply as 


3 -^ 


theirs, would have won to thp support of your political 
rights. Such is ^he tendency of a narrow and party ex- 
pediency. You were taught the crooked tactics of faction, 
and learned them With fatal facility. Tlic blot upon your 
soutoheon is the darker, bepauso you did not act in igno« 
ranoe, or in a consistent error. ... In fact, you have been 
led too easily, and given your oonfidenco too readily. A 
olasa bos risen up^amoogat you who get their living'^y aol- 
tation and oiganioatlon. they toil, not with their hands, 
but with their tongues* Hie beer-fhop is their factory 
and homo. The loom and the plough know them not, 
yet they always affect to speak in the name of tlie woik- 
ing-elossoB. f heir harangues glitter with pikes, and smell 
of gunpowder, although they generally oontrivo to keep 
thoir own persons out of harm's way. They drill you to 
clamour, and would drill you to blood and plunder oould 
they do It safely. Tliiry fawn on yont worst faults, and 
yeh) and snarl at all other classes, or at those of ymir own 
class who resist their dictation. They are fed l>y your 
enemies or protended friends, to make tools and fools of 
you for selfish imrpOBos. Through them tlio demagogue 
otyoles, the erfatoorat bribes, the adventurer plunders, 
and the spy betrays ypu ; and they are a ready agency fur 
any scheme however prefiosterous, orimlnal, or disastrous. 

I write no names under the x>iotnre, and am content to be 
called a dreamer if nobody knows anything of the originals. 
Agitation, thus pursued, is not an honest tiadc. ... You 
excite each other, while society is contemptuously calm 
around you ; or only in the more timid exoliangcs its 
calmness for alarm. And then the honestly fervid and in- 
cautious are Uid hold of, to expiate thoir rashness by 
enduring judgments duo to orimiuality, while tho crafty 
stimulators skulk into darkness until oircumstanccs are 
again favourable for following their avocation. 

‘ Strangt‘ly enough, you who have most need of co-opeia- 
lion, leave it ..o the aristoeraiioal and middle classes, :ind 
look on listh“.8ly or enviously at the splendour of club- 
liouscs, and the convenience of railways, without askinu 
how they are created, or heeding tho lesson which they 

} >rcseTit to your eyes and ears. There arc, it is true, some 
egnl dithcultics in your way, but they .ire not of tlie niobt 
formidable description ; you rarely adv.ance so far as to 
come into contact with them, and their removal w ould not 
be difficult when once your carneatncbs liad made them an 
obvious gricv.inco. To some extent you may become > our 
ow’n employeiB, your own landlords, your own tradesmen, 
and that greatly to your advantage and independent* (\j 
operation in expendituva is available more easily, and with 
more ocitain and immediate results, than co-oi eration for 
production. Various experiments, the results of which .ire 
before tho public, have demonstrated that the great bless- 
ing of comfortable homes, with all tho inoidentals of venti- 
lation, w'lrming, cookery, &c. is within jour reach for less 
cost than tliat of > our often niiscrablu and noisome obodes. 
Why call for help, instead of having the virtue and pru- 
dence to help > ourselves? You nave sliown, through 

many a severely trying time, that you can bear manfully ; 
it remains to be seen that you can also act wisely. i)o not 
rail at political economy; jou had better study it. If its 
principles be sound, they cannot be abrogated by legisla- 
tion, nor destroyed by an insuiTcction of labour against 
capital. If those principles be sound, and a largo induction 
has satisfactorily established them in the minds of the 
ablest thinkers, they are simply an exposition iff tlic course 
of nature, of the scquciioe of cause and cficct, which is lu. 
certain in the world of trade as the law of attraction in the 
I solar system. They are merely the brief expression of 
I classified plienomcna, like tlie laws of mechanical agency 
or of chemical affinity. You must work in accordance 
with them, in the one cose os in tho other, or disappoint- 
ment is the inevitable result. You can no more destioy 
the power of capital, or the dependence of labour upon 
capital, than you can destroy the impeding force of friction, 
or square tljc circle. AVhat millions have been wasted in 
useless strikcB ! Nov is the oftence against truth, as em- 
bodied in jfolitical economy, tho worst, morally speaking, 
which has been committed : many of you have been the i 
Barest enemies of tho rights of labour, and severer oppics- 
hors of your brethren than your hardest taskmasters. Ho- 
nest and skilful men, and in peril of starvation, have been 
hunted from shop to shop, from one cstablislmient to 
another, because tlioy had not served a regular appicntice- 
sliip, till they were fain to find a loathsome shelter in th'j 
poor-house, or lie down and perish by tho wayside. Some 
oi your oombinations aro as relentlessly exclusive as the 
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stci.ncst monopolists. This is a crying injustice. It is 
cruelty, where the title to sympathy ought to have been 
most promptly and heartily recognised. The jealousy 
with which some trades keep down their nunibera, exclud- 
ing all influx from other trades, limiting the number of the 
young employed, lest they should ^row up into competi- 
tors, ond even invading the natural right of their own mem- 
bers tJ train up all their children to whatever occupations 
they deem most advantageous, is a violation alike of free 
trade and of common humanity. It tells sorely against 
your moral right to complain of the oppressions of other 
classes when you thus oppress one another, In such con- 
duct you may be true to your shop- comrades, but you are 
false to the working class as a body. The freest circula- 
tion of labour is the common right and common interest of 
that class, Tt is one of the best physical benefits of educa- 
tion, wliicli enables a man more readily to (qualify himself 
for passing, when necessary, from one occupation to an- 
other. It is the corrective and equaliser of a redundant 
supply of labour for some tradest and a deficient supply for 
others ; and it is the surest safeguard against those vicis- 
situdes in trade and commerce which so destructively 
ailect large masses of the labouring population, and plunge 
them into prolonged and bitter suffering. Let every man 
bo free to earn Ids living as best ho can. It is not the part 
of a fellow-labourer, a brother workman, to strike down 
his uutasted loaf to the ground, or dash the cup from his 
parching lips.* 

TNFI-UEXrE OF W05IEN. 

(rnidcs and guardians of the rising generations, mothers 
chosen by Providence for the ^rand ministry of preparing 
in our children brave and upright citizens for our coun- 
try it is for us to provide the rule and guide ; it is for us 
to present to Italy in our sons magistrates of integrity, 
generous writers, men of activity, firmness, and justice, 
lovers of the beautiful and of the ancient virtues. Let us, 
then, examine the moans by which we may attain so noble 
an object ; let us endeavour to comprehend with clearness 
and precision what is the character of true civilisation, 
what arc the vices and errors which oppose its progress, 
what are the thoughts and ideas by whicli they are most 
paiticuLiily favoured; what are the wants of our age, the 
\irtues necessary to it, the inclinations ^ud usages which 
conlend with and impede their advance. And when wc 
sliall have renewed and reformed our own education, which 
ill tliese respects, and among so many women, has been 
so unworthily neglected, let us strive to <iuiekcu in the 
hearts of our children the desires, the affections, and the 
liopes which, rendering man good in himself, render him 
aU«j useful to othi-rs, and fitted to accomplish his social 
duties with facility, fervour, and firmness. Let us belicvo 
that in acting otherwise w'e shall be unable, without un- 
truth, to dcclcii’c our love for our country; and thus, by the 
effect of our own errors and negligence, a name formerly 
BO dear to the world, and so inucli honoured, would remain 
unworthily buried in corruption. — On the Moral Education 
of Italian Womcn^ hy Siynora FcrnivcL 

‘ MUSIC OF THE WILD.’ 

Ill the summer of 1846 wc were riding along the ridge of 
n llryn, a mountain which extends from north-west to 
south-east across the peninsula of Gow'cr in Glamorgan- 
shire ; it was one of those still bright summer days in 
wdiicli the vibrations, or, more projvjrly, the modulations of 
the atmosphere may bo seen playing along the surface of 
the ground — wdieii I became gradually aw-ire of a faint 
/Kolian-liketsouiid, which I at first attributed to imagina- 
tion or the lium of insects. My companion, however, soon 
remarked on it; and as it became louder and more dis- 
tinct, the iionies, by their uneasiness, and the rostlcasness 
of their eyes, showed that they too heard the strange 
sound, whicli continued whilst wc passed over about two 
miles of ground ; hut on commencing the descent on tile 
eastern side wc lost it. The nearest Jjhing to which w'e 
could compare this unearthly music wa^ the vibration of 
air which is sometimes heard and felt during some pecu- 
liar states of the atmosphere, if a steamer is* lotting off 
her steam’ at eight or ten miles’ distance : but neither this 
nor any other material thing will give a just idea of this 
sound, which even in its exquisite beauty was most dis- 
tressing from its unicf'rmlity (I can find no other W'onl 
(M'hich will at all express tho feeling which it conveyed). I 
afterw'ards heard that others had been astonislied by this 
remarkable phenomenon, w hich fully enabled me to under- 


stand the feeling with which the ignorance of superstition 
has always regarded sounds such as these, or indeed any 
which it could not understand. — From a correspondent. 

MY CHILDHOOD’S THOUGHT. 

Three fields beyond our dwelling-place, a limpid streamlet floweth, 
From spring-head onwards 1 have traced it wiiercsoo’er it gocth ; 

I used to idle on tjie banks, and childishly to ponder 

O’er that river’s idiining courso with pleasant awo and wonder, 

Arranging in m^eoret mind a creed of mystio birth— 

That Elfin river was a t 3 rpo of my own doom on earth. 1 

And so from spring-hoad to tho valo where many water.s nici't, j 
I loarnt the story page by page, and othcT lesMons cct. 

Where the yielding greenest mobs gathers o’er tho rounded rocks 
(*Tla the shepherds’ favourite rest, crook in hand, to watch their 
flocks), 

There amid the scented thyme, fern, and hyacinth ine bells, 

Forth a hundred ripples gush on flowery paths to distant dells ; | 

'Mid this waste of summer sweets, mark a fostering hand is near, I 
And a marble basin fair receives some falling diamonds hero ; ' j 

Thence again 'mid beds of roses, sporting, toying on its way, | 

Where a classic temple craves mirrored grace and fond dchiy, j 
Heedless on the water runneth, wideneth, and will not btay ; 
Tasteful bowers are left behind, grand and festal scenes arc o\ r, 
And ere spring-head murmurs fade, bids adieu for cvciinoi o j 

Merrily the streamlet floweth, hidden under archwny.s drear, | 

Merrily it floweth through ruins dim and slglita of fear ; 

'Tis a young and saucy streamlet frolicking so lightly by, i 

With its surface all unruffled, e’on though winti y breezes sigJi ; j 
Gliding on transparently with a murmui ing song for c\ cr, i 

Looking not to right or left— oh, it was a rarclcsvs i iver ' I 

Through tho sheltered pasture-iieUN, winding in aud winding out, I 
How the filsking waters ran, hereabout and tlicrrahout ' ' 

Old oak-roots and ivy-leaves, cowsliii beds and violet bank's, i 

Washing o’or, and now and then foaming up and phqing pianks. \ 
’Twas an idle, roving life ; but tho clam mg dnj s w cil done, i 

When a graver work was found from tho tlaw n to sc t of dun ; ^ 

And the noisy mill-w'hoel turning, whispeieil to the busy water— | 

* Thy proud heart is humbled now, d-iinty, loolish, idle (laughter '’ 
fM'fiil days and dreamless nights fill up thine appointed i ico, 

I While tho stars reflected shine on the mill-pool’s pl.udd f.icc. 

But stars shone on the other side of that clo\u' talking null, j 

And the holy moonbeams foil not alone on u iters still. 

Halting forward with a power they had niivw* known bf'foic, I 

Swiftly onward now they flow escaping finin the priboii dooi ; I 

Flowery meads and gardens tiim w’crc as thouf’h they ne'er liad bet n , 
Darksome depths, and ra*ging foam, and splitting rocks made up | 
the scene. 

There is a deep and dread abyss, and into it tho w’atci leaps— 

A silver thread diverging cre the fiiiiou> cunent luailly suceps , 

I shrank to hear the distant roar of the tumbling waters u ild, 

I prayed no wanderer forlorn along that way might bo beguiled, 

But follow by the silver thread to pastures fair uhcro luituro ■=miJcd. 
Straight and narrow is the stream, tho hum bio Btrc.im is known to j 
few. 

It leads to woo<lland solitudes, and bids tbe hc.u tlcsa crowd adieu ; I 
Straight and narrow, pure and deep— onu aids, onwards calmly | 
gliding— I 

Ocean’s mighty bosom this, and many silver streamlets liiding. 

C. A. M. W. 

^ 

LIBHAEY of TIIU DKITLSH 31U3EUM. j 

A Parliamentary return ‘shows that the total number of | 
volumes of printed books received from 1814 to 1847 in- 
clusive, under the Copyright Acts, by tho trustees of the 
British Museum, amounts to .';5,474 ; and 'the number of 
parts of vt limes, including music, to 80,047. The number i 
of maps, charts, &c. received since 18rJ amuimts to 187, 
and the number of parts of maps, Sco. to 131. The total 
number of volumes of printed books contained in the lib- 
rary of tho Museum at the end of the year 1848 amounted 
to about 435,000 ; the number of maps, phms, and charts 
to 10,221 ; the volumes of manuscripts to 20,626 ; the rolls 
of various kinds to 2946; the number of chartep and instrir* ., 
ments to 23,772 ; the nninber of manuscripts on reed, bark, 
and folded, to 208 ; the number of papyri to 55 ; and the I 
number of seals and impressions to 851.* The number of 
volumes in the Bodleian Library of Oxford is about 220,000, 
and the number of manuscripts 21,000. i 

Piihbhlicd by W. A B. fHAMnERS, High Street, Edinburgh. ALo I 
hoM by D. Chambbub, 20 Argylc Street, fJhisgow; W. S. Onii, 

117 StVnnd, London; and J. M'Ulashan, 21 D’Olicr Street, 
Dublin.— Printed by W. A R. Uiiamuerb, Edinburgh. 



' PKJISONAI. ORIGINALITY. 

' An^ one who is strikingly distinguished from the gene- 
^ lality of 111 uikind by some predominant quality of in- 
tellect or disposition, is usually styled an Original. liis 
peison.il ehaiacteiistics arc so manifestly distinct and 
indnidiia], as togiic the impression of a constitutional 
dilforenio, such as is not usually observable among men. 
A man of this kind appears to us as an exceptional 
I nature : Jus liold identity stands out fiom the multitude, 

^ like some pioiiiincnt headland, or mountain peak, among 
the Ic SCI cmineiuca and trivial inequalities by vibich it 
I' is sunounded. Uieie is no possibility of confounding it 
I with the ordinary manifestations of pei-sonality, any more 
thin theie is a likelihood that wo should fail to discrimi- 
I ii.itc the Alps or the Andcsfiom the inconsiderable uii- 
I dubitions of a comparatnely level country, hlen such as 
Milton, Miuiheau, and Napoleon, are persons of such a 
determinate individuality, us to be instantly and for ever 
distin^mi^liable li mi the ic t of their generation. They 
aic amonj the promiiKnces and lowering projections 
^ ol liumanity, whose tigiiie and elevation assign to them a 
<Lstiu«'tioii 111 the histoiy of human opinion and activity, 
c<iuuaUiit to that which a Mont Blanc or a rhirnbora/o 
I holds in the geograpliical arrangements, 

'1 his pcisonal astendancy is the colossal revelation of 
^ a latent oii,;inality whicdi abides in all men. As there is 
1 no human face cvactly like another, so neither is there 
I an> mind, or intellectual constitution, precisely propor- 
I iiomd alter anotherb image; but each has home dissi- 
rnilaiuy fcatuies, and a di‘*tinct peisonality of its own. 
Men .ue never duplicates of their piogenitors or contem- 
jioiaru", but they are the infinite vaiiations of a common 
natuic, having each a separate state of being to unfold, 

I and a -.i parate dfstination to fulfil. Without some 

II slight shade of oiiginality there is no man born into the 
I world. The most stupbl person extant is different from 
I all others by his superlative .stupidity, if by nothing else; 

I and his life accordingly, if devf ’ >pe(i in conformity with 
I t)ip tenoi of his-tfonstitution, will present aspects of indi- 
I vuhial divcisity. llis peculiar distinction may have 
I lilLle to lecommcnd him to himself or to the consideia* 

I turn of Ins tellows, but it is not the less a fact ; aud we 

may say, in passing, that the obviously wisest thing for 
I him i-., to accept his character for what it is, and to 
al|iist himsell in the scale of things according to the 
rnanner which kis nature hasprcsciibcd. If in the ranks 
of intelligence he is palpably the lowest, the lowest 
place in the human relations will be most suited to his 
capacity; and he will bo happiest, and in the best way 
piovided for, theicin. A tiue adjustment of men to 
their appro^pnatc pobition in the world would go far 
iow'ards opening to every one the chance of attaining to 
I the ]»lace in which his personal gifts and accompHsh- 
I merits could be brought into the most fitting and com- 


plete activity. Society were then in all respects per- 
fectly and harmoniously constituted; and, so far as ^he 
social institutions are concerned, there would be nothing 
left of what is right and beautiful to be icalised. The 
kingdom of Perfectibility would have come, and thcie 
would be universal gladness and satisfaction on the earth . 

W'hat we desire here, however, more especially to indi- 
cate, is the fact of c\ery maiPs personal independency — 
of his being a new variety of human power, destined to 
work out a new and peculiar existence. Given an alto- 
gether dissimilar apportionment of facultios, there will 
necessarily result fiom their duo employment a now and 
hitherto unprecedented manifestation. Ev eiy sufiicienily 
cultivated man will have an identity as complete and 
determinate as that which appertains to the pie>enuncnt 
characters whose magnificent isolation w'e admire; though, 
as the consequence of a less conspicuous endowment, it is 
not likely to be so boldly and prominently marked. An 
ordinary hill docs not present the comniamling appear- 
ance in a landscape which naturally belongs to a moun- 
tain, but the hill i.s not, theiefore, the Ic-.s ua/, or in 
anywise despicable as a portion of the globe. Not an 
atom in the universe could be spared, or innocently and 
without prejudice subtracted from the complement of 
creation. In like manner, there never was a man en- 
dowed with life who was not in some sort essential to the 
peifcction of that universal humanity which he, uixlcr a ' 
partial and limited personification, repicscnts ^ Wlicii ^ 
Luther said that God could not do without great men, 
ho utteied, profanely, a leally profound tiuth; since I 
wo may be assured that such men are needful to the 
woildN affairs, or they would not have been equipped | 
with gifts and abilities so largely disproportionate to tlie i 
lest. But if the assumption be true as far as concerns * 
the higher intellects, it must be seen to hold equally in i 
regard to all ^hc lower manifestations of intelligence; 
and every man in his degree must be esteemr as a nc- j 
ccbsary and indispensable incarnation, h'or wo arc con- | 
strained to respect the integrity of the Oiiginal AVis- I 
doni, and may not impiously attribute to that august I 
Power any superiluous creation. * , 

From such a conbidcration of mortal being, there will 
follow' some significaut results. We can perceive that a 
man’s duties are co-extensive with his capabilities. ICadi 
mail Stands in an original relation to the Supicme Soul, 
and is respoiiHiblc to that for the complete culture and de- 
velopment of his nature. The law of his existence is ac- 
cordingly an indivisible and unlimited self-reliance. He is 
constitutionally bound to unfold Aims^/^conscientiously 
to work out his peculiar individuality. His personal 
gifts and tendencies have an obvious reference to the in- 
dividual life which he is appotnted to accomplish. No 
law is so sacred to him as that which he will find written i 
m his consciousness. Every attempt to represent himself 
after the model of another, so far at least as his spiritual 
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I i(tentity is thereby diverted into n foreign shape, will 
I result in distortion and disarrangement of his integrity. 
Tiiiitation is fatal, is a violation of that sacred personality 

‘ I Avhich has been intrusted to his keeping, a?id whose cii- 
I tirety it is enjoined him to preserve as the foundation of 
1 his wTjlfare. Ho shall not import into his constitution 
any irredevant or adventitious dements, but diligently 
weed the garden of his mind of everything that docs not 
properly cemsort with its free and graceful cultivation and 
adornment. Whatsoever he may receive from books, or 
draw out of tlie experiences of other men, he must diges- 
tively as'^imilate and incoi-porate it with the action of 
his own faculties. Nothing tliat he cannot transform into 
a personal power, or susceptively accommodate to the 
enlargement of hia original resources, can be rightly con- 
sidered to belong to him, but, as far as he is interested, is 
uuirnportant and extraneous. Certain facts and images 
make a more resolute impression upon one man than 
upon another; these, if he W’ill take thought of it, have 
a reference to bis eiidowment*^, and exert a special in- 
fluenco over his education. They are the hints which 
Nature o/Ters for the acceptance of Jiis intellect, that he 
! may the more perfectly fulfil the destination whereof he 
I is inwardly advertised, and which, being successfully at- 
I taineil, will he seen to he the appropriate outcome of his 
I inherent qualities. 

A vstrict conformity to the pure idea which he personally 
represents would lender every man a unique char.'mtcr. 

' Men would see lu him a clearly -defined and self-suhsistcnt 
nature; one whose life was the growth of principles within 
his soul— the natural embodiment of his intuitions— and 
' not a loose and perverted incoherericy, such as results when 
I a nuin Mihmits himself to be fashioned merely or princi- 
I ])ally by circumstances. That want of a definite character 
which is ‘0 commonly ohsorvahlo in the generality, fol- 
lows iituii a prior want of iruthfulness in thcm®ehes. 
AVh.it J’ope s.iid sarcastically of women — that for the 
most ]iaii they had no character at all — .seems to be true 

I to a lai ge extent of men. But there is no deep-laid neccs- 

il sity for this ; for if a man tvould abide steadily by his in- 

I I stincis, and trust to the spontaneous action of his mind, his 
I eliaiactcr would inevitably grow out of the laws of his being, 

even as the hiatiches and foliage of a tiee proceed out of 
its ri.ntuial vitality. A man needs only to be stiictly and 
' enipliatically himself, and ho will not want character. By 
truly unfolding his latent c.-ipabili ties, by whsely asserting 
tliroiigli w^ord and deed whatsoever hia pure reason shall 
command, by so exercising his powers as to rcllect faith- 
fully his indhidual nature, he shall not fail to exhibit 
tr.'iits of originality, and show forth to the w'orld what 
manner of man he is. Tf he will hut think of it, he is 
v» rily here to do that. Why should he ramp his energies 
into a foieign .shape when the authentic type of his exist- 
ence is in liiniselfJ All this painful striving to appro- 
priate tlie^siippo^cd graces and characteristics of another — 
lilts restlc.ss lidiculoua ambition to bo anything but what 
W'c arc — serve'' only to pervert and dissipato the native 
force whereon all manful iiitcgidty ia dependent. Let the 
piiiatc thought bo trusted, follow the honest suggestions 
of }our con'-cience, and earnestly endeavour to what 
your best insigljt tends to make you. All great men have 
accented the admonitions of their genius, and heedless of 
the suffrages or clamours of the inconsiderate, have un- 
Jie.s{tat|ngly relied upon their inw^ard sense of what was 
right and fitting to be by them spoken or performed. By 
no other method can any ^lan attain to that noble unity 
of life and purpose which is e\er his highest and worthiest 

■| distinction. He inust be a faithful representative to the 
world of that inmost form of being which is centered in 
his consciousness, nor aspire after aught that is not natu- 


ral to his faculties; for thus only can ho testify of the 
Supreme intentions in creating him, and adequately fulfil 
his true relations to the universe. 

Unfortunately all this may be admitted, and yet it 
will be felt that there aro practical difficulties whiclr 
oppose the aspirations we are enforcing. In society every 
man is but a part, not a whole: in youth hi.s destiny 
has sent him into a career possibly not congenial with 
his facuUie.s and tastes : and w'or'«e than this, considera- 
tions of self-interest — absolute means of exihtcnce — may 
oblige the most noble-minded to assume the tone and 
position of subserviency. We cannot legislate for ex- 
ceptions to great rules. Our belief is, that, all things 
considered, there is infinitely greater scope for acting on 
native motives and self-original prliici])les than the 
usually gets credit for. At all events, let each person 
ask himself this— Shall I bo a mere imitator, the slavish ^ 
follower of the herd in all things, or .shall 1 try to w'ork 
out opinions and viows of my owm ? With c.indid self- | 
examination, how many might not attain distinctbm, 
or at least bo greatly useful in their generation, inste.id 
of sinking into the nothingness, and it may be Iho ^ 
vice, of imitation. WJiat we want to see is effort — 
etlbrt to inquire, and to act on the inquiry, ‘ What am ' 
I I most competent to do?’ T^et us be fully a.ssure(l, I 
all exceptions to the contrary, that enoh man’s voca- 
tion is prescribed and indicated by the nature of his 
talent. Kndlcs.s, truly, are the obstructiorH when by a 
; man is hindered from adjusting himself rightfully to 
hia Work. Nevertheless, a certain woik .tluays belongs 
to him: namely, that which he can best <Io — that whieli 
affords him the highest nnd purest Fati^f.ictuui w hen it 
is done. If any man is unconscious of a definite incli- 
nation towards any particular species of activity, but 
find.s all, or nearly all, indifferent, it becomes liim at 
least to do well that which f.ilJs at any time in his ami}. 

‘ W’hatsoeA'er thy hand findoth to do in the AVfiy of diity, 
do it with thy might.’ By putting heart and con'-eiem o 
into hia work, there is no labour Avhu h a man m;iy not 
ennoble. But the channel through which he can most 
admirably communicate himself, by a succe-ssful use of 
his .special aptitudes and pow^'i », the one to AAhieh he 
.should boldly commit himself, and estivin .as the c.uuse 
A\hich AAill most effectually conduct him to hi^he''t wel- 
fare. Working thus in alluiuce .and eonipanion-.hi]) 

Nature, ho is strong through tlie viitue of Jur stuaigth* 
and is fortified by her imdneibility : no honf‘st eflbit 
of his can fail; but every stroke which he strikes m.aii- 
fuUy on the anvil of his fate shall weld his life in closer 
unison with the life which is divino. 

Let a m.an, then, take counsel of his own soul, and 
ju-stify his appearance in the woiM by «n austere reliance 
on his own character. Let him have due assurance that 
since he is born into the midst of things, and part.alc.s of 
the breath of his generation, he has nota-becn flung super- 
fluously into time, but that the universe liad need of 
him ; since to him also a special work has been assigned, ' 
— namely, a new and original life to Ua^c. ITg shall not 
bend or cringe to any existing institution, or pay need- 
less idolatry to any venerated name, hut tjiall greet ' 
with a sovereign independence all aecre«litcd cstabli.sh- 
ments and reputations, and by thought a^d act annodneo 
that here is a man who Avill summon all things to the 
bar of his oAvn judgment* The pomps and Bolenmities 
of history and tradition must not be suffered to hide from 
him the fact of hi.s inherent significancy in the creation, | 
nor shako his sublime conviction that, in i^'ery worthy , 
and right endeavour, the Omnipotent effort worketh co- 
vertly through hia hands. By stationing himself stead- | 
fastly upon his manhood, and maintaining inviolate ^ 

. ' I 
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the citadel of his own mind, he shall draw resources 
I from tlie wells of Eternal Truth, and all his acts shall 
•^bo coincident with the primal laws of things. Having 
j come into the universe, he has God's authority to transact 
I* his own aifairs there, to think his own thoughts, and 
' earnestly to do the work which is appropriate to his 
facultic'*. Let him not mar or corrupt his nature by 
any cotnpliances with foolish customs and conventions ; 
but resolutely abide by his integrity, as one who founds 
his jui,tification on principles which are rooted in the 
Jiveilasting Soul whereby all things are sustained. With 
ji stoical magnanimity let him face the world on his own 
basH, and scorn to be decorated by any distinction, by 
any ouiaraent, which does not properly grow out of his 
(•liar.icter. Truthfulness to one's-self — that dispo^'tion 
and habit of life which permits the soul to shine through 
all one’s sayings and performances — is not alone the brst 
( oudition of all greatness, but also of every effort where- 
l)y any man would successfully raise himself in intelli- 
gence and worth. 


! LONG LOWISFORD. 

TTpov recovering from a severe illness when I was about 
SI \ Icon >ear9 of age, 1 was sent for change of air to 
some relatives wlioiii I liacl never seen, residing in a 
I distant part of England. I'laced under the care of a 
friend travelling the same route, our journey was per- 
tornied in th" mail ooaeli, which passed through the 
I town ot — , within seven miles of my destination. 

Ueie I was met by a respectable serving-man, and ini- 
mediauly trimsferred with my luggage to an old- 
fashioned roomy gig. It was a May evening: in the 
luonimg 1 had left a populous city, and now wc were 
])i*3i>mg onwards through w'oodlands and pastures, as 
^doi.t and lonely as the untrodden valleys of the ‘far 
west.’ We skirted tlie side of a swift river, and I 
was half frightcmed when wc forded it; but the song of 
birds, the gay wild flowers of the waysides, and all the 
‘^mlits and sounds that met my eye and ear, conspired 
to lull me into a sort of dreamy consciousness of new 
iili* and happiness to come. On attaining the summit 
I of a lull, tlio domestic, who had not hitherto spoken, 
pointing to a spire rising amid the greenerie of a valley 
beneath, cheerfully said, ‘Wo be just at home, miss; 
jondcr is Long Lowdsford.’ 

T h id .seen but little of the country during my brief 
curei r , and when w'c descended to the straggling 
Mlhge— well deserving its name of ‘long’ — a narrow 
giidimg streamlet flowing throughout Us length, with 
abroad fl igstones across to reach the houses, the setting 
sun tinting the gray gables, and playing in a thousand 
jirisinatie lines on the latticed windows, whose broad 
sills displayed many biilliant bouquets, fairy-land «n- 
(’\j)l()ied seemed opening to my view. Wc turned up 
a loppice lane, and eamc to a water-mill with dripping 
slimy wbecd: and tlic foaming waters in tlie niill-dain 
quite awed me. We passed an old solemn church, and 
drew up at the little wdeket-gate of the parsonage 
home, which seemed coeval in age with the church, the 
porches of hot I? being much alike; that of the sacred 
edifice being festooned witli ivy, and this with roses 
and chestnuts. 1 bad longed to ask my conductor some 
(jucstions concerning those with whom I was about to 
sojourn, but motives of delicacy withheld me from 
se( king information through this channel. I knew the 
family consisted of only tw'o members — the Rov, Mr 
Lvelyn and his sister Miss Bridget. 1 also surmised 
tint they wc%e ‘old people,' at least according to my 
notion of antiquity ; .and 1 entertained many private 
doubts and fears that they might be ‘prim and strict;' 
in short, old people who forget that once they had been 
jmung themselves ! 

I But no^^ I was in the hall, with its polished floor of 
dark oak, and in the arms of the pndtiest, sweetest 
creature I had ever looked on ; and yet these terms are 
applied to a lady past threescore years ! I instinctively 
fedt as she addressed mo that 1 was in the presence of a 


superior being, and that I must be gentle and good *to 
win her regard, and forget all my wilful rude ways. 
There was a straiigo feeling at my heart prompting 
laughter and tears by turns; and Miss Bridget— fur it 
was she^eeing roe weary and anpiciated, in a low, soft 
voice apoke tender words Of cotinfort and encourage- 
ment.' ' Poor, dear little creature 1 ahe is exhausted 
with her long journey; let Ut aet her to bed, FoU^an.* 
The call for ‘ Folliman ’ tfas lhawered by the af^nr- 
ance of a tiny, adtivu ^ dame, many years Miss 
Bridget's senior, her H-d^ani nurse, now housekeeper, 
or wiiateTer she liked to be designated : but how widely 
different was the aspect of these two ancient won^en 1 
Miss Bridget was a tall, slight figure, slight to attenua- 
tion, but still bearing the stamp of elegance and reflne- 
inciit. Her complexion wag so transparently fair and 
pure, that I know not how I came to guess her age ; 
for there were no wrinkles to betoken it: habitual 
heavenly calmness had bid deflance to the marka of 
time. Her silver hair was parted on her brow; but 
her clear blue eyes could never have been more intel- 
ligent and expressive than now. Scrupulous delicacy 
and neatness characterised her attire at all times; 
and her extremely beautifnl hands and feet seemed 
more flt for show than use: indeed Miss Bridget’s 
walks never extended beyond the garden ; and )ier 
slender Angers brought melody from the curioualy- 
carved spinet, the tunes sho invoked being raro anti- 
quarian treasures. Yet let it not bo supposed that her 
days passed in useless employments or amusement — 
no ; she presided over the still-room when assisted by 
I Dame Folliman ; decoctions and herbal recipes were 
judiciously mamifactured and dispensed to the poor; 
the doctor of Long Lowisford — happy place, there was 
bui onel — jocosely ofllrming that Miss Bridget Evelyn 
deprived Jiim of half his patients. Then there was 
not a poor child in the parish that did not give evi- 
dence of Miss Bridget's handiwork in the clothes 
it wore; and all the little creatures were so neatly 
attired, their garments composed of small pretty pat- 
terns, that strangers remarked what good taste and 
thrift distinguished the appearance of the Long Lowis- 
ford children. There was not a baby bom into this world 
of w'o in Miss Bridget’s parish whose first robe was not 
made by her fair hands. This was her sole recreation, 
except, indeed, the spinet, and those gentle ambulations 
round the flower garden. She never gathered flow'ers ; 
and once I remember offering the dear old lady a 
moss-rose, but gently she put back my hand, sa^ ing 
with a lialf-atirted sigh, ‘ No ; thank you, dear girl : 1 
never accept and never present flowers.* I’hcro w'ns a 
sadness in her low tone wdiich set me thinking for many 
a day. — A very different individual in all respects was* 
D.iine Folliman from her mistress— a sturdy, wiry, 
fidgetty old soul— ‘ here, there, and everywhere.’ Nearly 
eighty, but with the activity of eighteen, her beail-like 
black eyes retained unwonted lustre ; and she scolded 
the maids, and often kept the parsonage in a ferment 
when ‘ cleaning fits * were on her. 

As to Miss Bridget, Folliman still treated her as a 
girl, chiding her sometimes as a fond nurse does a 
beloved nursling; still was Miss Bridget beautiful in 
Folliman's sight, and, according to her account, earth 
contained not another such angel in woman’s form. ‘ I 
wonder she has never been married 7 ’ said I one day to 
the busy dame : * it is very strange, so pretty and good 
as she is.' 

* It would hav^kecn etranger if »he had^' quoth the 
dame ; but not armther word could 1 draw forth. 

But there was another individual of whom I have 
not yet spoken, whojM affection for the sweet Bridget, if 
more silent than nurse's, was ns sincere, and far more 
deep and fervent: this was her brother Mr Evelyn; 
and the attachment of this Ittbther and sister had some- 
thing touching and remarkable in it. He was a year^ 
or two younger than she, though he looked older, the 
lines of thought and care having impressed their marks 
on his thin pale face. He was indeed a grave man, and ^ i 




But I am not going to lose my sport for her whims; so lleginold Dalton, containing the afflicting tidings df 
// coiiie alojifr, Biddy -Im off!’ ^ Helen’s hopeless state, and sumwoning her to Dalton 

// * Nay, Edward,’ urged the tearful Bridget; am Park, at the earnest and last request of the dying. 

// going to walk with Beginald; bat I intreat yon not to Helen had continued to droop since lieginald ’^Imd 
. go on the treacherous ice to-day ; to-morrow, jierhaps, perished so fearfully : there was a deeper sorrow to 
you c.m all enjoy the pastime togetlier, and we ladies combat with than even her beloved brotlier’a loss, for 
nilltlif'ii comp and admire your grace and dexterity.’ Kdward also was lost to her for ever. She couW not 
I ‘ A parcel of cowards, Bridget! I wonder you sliould give her hand to Aim ; every feeling of her nature for- 
^ torn .against me too. But go I will, were it only to bade it. But to win her father’s forgiveness for him, 


shame them alll’ 


to accord her own, and to tell him that her affection in 


‘ Kcginald is no coward,’ said Bridget colouring ; hut death was unchanged'Mhis Helen felt she must accom- 
shc .'iddcd no more, for remonstrance was unavailing plish ere she could depart in peace* And she did nc- 
^^hcrl the evil spirit of obstinacy was uppermost witli complish it: and she dietl in Bridget Evelyn’s arms, 
licr brother. He darted from the room, scarcely hear- calling her ‘ sister,’ and charging lier to bear the mes- 
ing her hist words, but shouting, * Walk by the lake — T sage of consolation, forgiveness, and love to Edward, 
shall he there.’ Kecd it be added how faithfully this devoted sister 

Bridget rearranged the bouquet which her impetuous performed the bitter task ? But while sorrowing for 
brother had displaced ; and bending over the perfumed the early dead— bis first and last love — Edward Evelyn 
blossoms, felic kissed them, half smiling and blushing felt lightened of a heavy burthen, which, ns a malcdio- 
nt lier own folly, but they had been gathered by the lion, had oppressed him. He was forgiven by the cartlily 
hand she best loved. She walked with her betrothed father, and would his Heavenly one prove unrelonting ? 
to the hanks of the lake, in the hope that they might These details, imparted by Dame Folliiiian with many 
luu Kdward to leave the dangerous spot: but no; tears and discursive comments, coupled with the severe 
he Avas on the ice, and cried out exultingly when punishment which had befallen myself, afforded a 
he saw thorn. When Jtcginald found th.at Edward lasting and salutary lesson. It is very rarely that our 
w as determined on disobedience, and would not listen misdeeds injure only ourselves ; and it were well if we 
to rcmonstraiKM*, ho moved away with Bridget, feeling early learned to remember how many kinds and degrees 
as it’ his prolonged presence tacitly encouraged rebel- of selfishness there are disguised under the names of 
Hon to his father’s just comm.ands. They left the impulse or rashness. To this day I have a strange feel- 
w!it('r, and were entering the woodlands, M’hen a shriek ing when I am offered flowers: my thoughts are car- 
rcMchcd their cars- a shriek as of one in extremity, ried away instantaneously to that" Christmas bouquet 
Pausing for au instant only to gaze on Bridget’s blanched of poor Bridget, and my ear thrills again with the sweet 
( lici k, Beginald dai ted back in the direction of the lake, sad tones in v hich she told me that she never gave and 
wliciue the appalling f-ound proceeded. Bridget fol- never accciited flowers. 

low(‘d as quickly as lier ngit.ation permitted : she saw 

an aim and liand appear above the surface of the water; " 

aiKl as Beginald giasped it, her brother struggled for THE KING OF DAHOMEY AND THE 
d( ar life, and regained the solid ice, fainting and help- SLAVE TRADE. 

lcs« A I the finie iiK/inent the weaker part crashed in ^ , 

ttitli J{e({i.ial>l Dalfoir.s Height, wlio ilisiippearcd beneath i«oM the kingdom of Dahomey, on the western coast 
it. Frantic Rcreani.s h.r aid wire unavailing: for aid of Africa, the largest and most steady slave-export 
eime quickly, thougli too late- too late! Reginald had trade is carried on. To counteract this trade, the 
s ived Edward’s life at the expense of his own ; and hi.s British government, as is well known, incurs a large 
lUfi.ineed bride witnessed the {lacnfice.^ She had indeed annual expense, and practically fails in its object, 
c.ist herself into the xvater, w ith the inipotent hope of disconcerted, our government lias made the 

siiving tin I precious life: she was with difllculty rescued; attempt to persuade the king of Dahomey to abandon 
but h( r lover rose no more ! x j * i i xi i • x ^ It • xx x 

What words e.iii p.niut Kdward Evelyn’s agonies and ‘J*® >“ "‘<1^ ‘he history of this attempt, 

remorse! His bereaved sister tended him during the drawn from a parliamentary paper, we now propose 
months of almost hopeless derangement succeeding the to give. The particulars are contained in a report 
.awful catastrophe ; she never by look or xvord reproached by B. Cruickshank, Esq. respecting his mission to 
or reminded him of the dreadful past, and her patient Dahomey. 

smile first greeted Ills recovered perceptions. The years xiie writer of the report begins by glancing at the 
folloxving this fatal event were unmarked by recognUion pr^gent state of this nefarious traffic. ‘For a period,’ 
or forgiveness on the part of the Daltons ; and ^get , ‘extending over the last twelve years, the 

intuitively shrank from obtruding her sorrows on their ‘ x x- r i r xu x -x i* xi 

rcmen.brm.ee, for was not she the sister of that brother annual exportation of slaves from the territory of the 
whose very name brought anguish to the father’s heart Dahomey has averaged nearly 8000. In addi- 
How often she thought of the warm-hearted lleleii, her tion to this number, another thousand at least are 
dear and early friend ; and Bridget yearned to hear her annually brought down from the interior, and are kept 
speak words of forgiveness I Then liope might once in slavery in the towns and villages upon the coast, 
more dawn fof Edw'ard : for now he was sunk in where they enjoy, when well conducted, a very con- 
lethargy, his prospects blighted— his heart si.. iied gideraWe share of liberty, and all the necessaries of life 
turning to stone. Bridget Evelyn knew that her apparent comfort and abundance •, but they aro sub- 

•? <■- « 

when the first tremendous shock was over ; and to her social offences of an aggravated nature, 

sorrows the poiguancy of self-upbraiding was not added. ‘ If* appears to be a general practice with the masters 
For her alone <li(i Edward live, or wish to live, and by of the slaves to permit them to prosecute their own 
fi lifelong repentance and devotion expiate his boy- aflkirs, and to receive in exchange for this concession of 
hood’s fatal error ; and wdien, in the course of timei the their time a stipulated monthly sum derived from their 

1 i; X.. i.:_ _ ..... . 


same healing balm came also to Ids aid, and he began labour owing to this arrangement, an industrious slave 
tt) think of entering on the duties of his sacred calling, sometimes enabled to acquire his freedom by obtain- 
this beloved sister, whose self-abnegation was so perfect, necessary for the purchase of two slaves, 

sustained iini in his resolutions, and cheered and com- ® xk« iita 


sustained ^im in his resolutions, and cheered and com- 
forted him on his heavy pilgrimage. But yet tliere was 


ifli.'ch will generally be accepted as the price of his 


another trial in store ; but Edward’wus better prepared redemption. This annual supply of 9000 slaves is 
to meet it now. Bridget received a letter from Sir chiefly, I may say entirely, derived ftom a systematic 
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course of slave-liunting ; for the number paid to the 
king by the Maheos and otlicr trihutariis, together 
with tl»e criminal ofrenders who are exported, forms but 
a small item in the gross amount. 

* The king generally accompanies liis army to these 
slave hunts, which he pursues for two or three months 
cverf year. Its miserable objects are weak and de- 
tached tribes, inhabiting countries adjacent to his 
dominions, and at distances from his capital varying 
from twelve to twenty-four days* marcli. A battle 
rarely occurs, and the loss in killed in such exjHiditions 
is not so great as is generally believed in England. 
The ordinary plan is to send out traders to act as 
spies ; these carry their petty merchandise into the 
interior towns, and make their observations upon their 
means of defence. 

* Tlio trader returns after the lapse of some months, 
guiding the king’s army, and instructing the leaders 
liQw they may surround and surprise the unsuspecting 
inhabitants, who are often thus captured on awakening 
in the morning. As resistancG is punished by death, 
they generally prefer to yield themselves prisoners, and 
thus the king’s victories are often bloodless. It is only 
when African kings, of nearly equal pow’er, are ambi- 
tious to try their strength, that those wholesale slaugh- 
ters take place which only terminate in the extermina- 
tion of a people. Such contests, however, are rare ; the 
African chief having a much greater relish for an easy 
and unresisting prej’’, whom he can convert into money, 
than for the glory of a victory which costs him the 
lives of his people ; so at least it is with the king of 
Dahomey, who often returns to his capital without the 
loss of a mail either of his own party or that of his 
enemy. He has on more than one occasion been ro- 
puNed by the Akus ftnd the people of Aberkoutah ; but 
in these and similar eases, where the resistance is likely 
to i)c strong and determined, bis troops arc led away 
before much slaughter lias been done. 

‘After the surrender of a town, tho prisoners are; 
presi'iitetl to the king by their captors, who are rc- 
wanli 1 by tlie jiayinent of cowries, of the value of a 
couple of dollars for each captive, who is henceforth tho 
I'lng’.i slave ; but on his return to his capital after a 
fiiiceessfiil enterprise, lic is in tho liabit of distributing a 
miniber of lliesc unfortunate creatures among his head 
men, and at the same time bestowing large sums as 
bounty to his troops. A selection is then made of a 
portion of the slaves, wlio are reserved fo'r the king's 
employment ; and the otliers are sent down to the slave 
mcrehant, who not imfrcquently has already sold liis 
goods on credit in anticipation of their arrival. 

‘All export duty of five dollars is paid upon each 
slave Mhipped from the king’s dominions, even although 
the port of embarkation may not belong to him. It is 
a frequent practice to convey them by tho lagoon either 
to the eastward, as Little Fopo, or to westward, as Porto 
Nuovo, neither of which towms are in subjection to the 
king. He, however, has coraniaud < i tiio lagoon lead- 
ing to these places, and the duty miist be paid previous 
to their embarkation upon it ; so tliat from the export 
dntv alone the king derives an annual sum of 40,000 
dollars. Jhit this is not all. The native dealer, who 
brings his slaves to the merchant, has also to pay duties 
on ea(‘li slave at the different custom-house stations on 
their road to the barracoons. The amount paid at 
these stations it is more difficult to ascertain, as many 
of the slaves are the king’s own property. A sum, 
liowever, of not less than 20,000 dollars may be set 
down for tliis item. If we estimate the annual number 
of slaves sold by the king himself at 3000, and reckon 
them at the present price of eighty dollars, wo have an 
additional item of 240,000 dollars ; thus makill^ in all 
a reveif)^e of 300,000 dollars derived annually from the 
slave <^e. 

‘ Blit this calculation, which is a near approximation 
to the truth, and is under rather than above the exact 
amount, does not by any means convey a just impres- 
siou of the advantages which the king derives from the 


slave trade. By the laws of his country he inherits the 
property of his deceased subjects ; so th^t his head men 
and others who have been amassing property by this 
traffic, have only been acting as so many factors to the 
king, who receives at their death the fruits of the . 

I labour of a lifetime; a very small portion of the e.stiite, 
in slaves and cowries, is generally returned to the natu- 
ral heir, wdiich serves as a species of capital for him to 
commence in like manner his f.ictorship. Under a syi.- 
tem so calculated to induce an apathetic indiflcrencc, 
the king contrives, by repeated marks of royal favour, 
and by appointments to offices of trust and emolument, 
to stimulate to industrious exeition the principal mm 
of his kingdom. U’hese appointments, moreover, be- 
come hereditary, and their holders form an aristocracy, 
with sufficient privileges to induce the ambition of 
entering its ranks.’ 

in the circiimstinces here stated, it will not appc.ir 
surprising that Mr Cruicksbank had midcrtakcn an im- 
posbibility. On being introduced to tlie king of Daho- 
mey, and expressing a hope that he w^oiild assent to a 
treaty to extinguish the slave trade on his coast, his 
majesty was very much at a loss how to reply. He was 
anxious to conciliate tho Briti.sh Kovermnent ; but on 
the other liaud, the abandonment of the sl.ive trade was 
pretty nearly equivalent to Unaiici.il ruin. His in.i- 
jesty’s excuses are admirable. ‘His chiefs luul bad 
long and serious consultations with him ujxm the sub- 
ject, and they liad come to the conclusion that his go- 
vernment could not be carried on without it. The slate 
which he maintained was great; his army was expen- 
sive; the ceremonies and customs to be oliserved aniiu- ^ 
ally, which lind been handed down to him from h-. 
forefathers, entailed upon him a vast outi iv of mom \ I 
These could not be abolished. The form of his govi 1 1 .- 
inent could not be suddenly changed without c^lu^lng 
such a revolution as would deprive him of his tlirom, 
and precipitate his kingdom into a btatc of anarcli} . 

He was very desirous to acquire tlic friendship of Jh’g- 
laiid. He loved and respected the Engli^li character, , 
and nothing atlbrded him sueli high «ali r.ietion as to ^ 
see an Englishman in his country, and to do him liouonr. 

He himself and his army were ready .at all times to 
light the Queen’s enemies, and to do {ip.> tiling tho Ko 
lish government might ask of liiin, but to p.ive iiji the 
slave trade. No other trade was known to his people. 
Paliu-oil, it W'as true, was now eugaying the attention | 
of some of them; but it was .a slow inetbod of inakmg 
money, and brought only a very small amount of duties 
into his coffers. Tho planting of coflee and cotton had 
been suggested to him; but this was slower still. Tlie 
trees had to growr; and he himself W’ould probably be m 
bis grave before lie could reap any benefit fioin them. 
And what to do in the meantime? Who would i»ay 
his troops, or buy arms and clothing for tliem? Who 
would buy dresses for his wives? AVho would give liiui 
supplies of cowries, of rum, of powder, and of elotli to 
perform his annual customs? He held his power by an 
observance of the tinie-honoilted customs of liis foie- 
fathers ; and he W’ould forfeit it, and entail upon himself 
a life full of shame, and a death full of misery, if he 
neg^jeoted them. It w as the slave trade that made him 
terrible to his enemies, and loved, honoured, and re- 
spected by his people. How could he give it up? It 
had been the ruling principle* of action wuh himself and 
his subjects from their earliest childhood. Their 
thoughts, their habits, their discipline, their mode of 
life, had been formed with reference to this all-engross- 
ing occupation; even the very songs with which fhe 
mother stilled her crying infant told of^triumph over 
ffes reduced to slavery. Could he, by signing this 
treaty, change the sentiments of a whole people? It 
could not be. A long series of years was necessary to 
bring about such a change. He himself and his people 
must be made to feel the superior advantagea«of another 
traffic in an increase of riches, and of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, before they could be weaned from 
this trade. Tho expenseB of the English government 


I are great; would it suddenly give up the principal 
source of its revenue without some equivalent provision 
I for defraying its expenses? He could not believe sa 
No more would he reduce himself to beggary. The 
hum offered him wouldsiot pay his exiienses for a week; | 
and even if tlie English governnieut were willing to i 
give him an annual sum equivalent to his present re- 
venuo, he would still have some difficulty in employing j 
the energies of his people in a new direction. Under 
such circumstances, however, lie would consider himself 
bound to use every exertion to meet the wishes of the 
English go\ernn]eiit. 

‘ Such were the arguments which the king used in 
justification of his refusal to sign the treaty; apd much 
regret did he express that the object which the F^igtish 
go\ernnient had in view was of such vital importauce 
to liim that he could not possibly comply with its 
request. 

‘ AltliougU inwardly acknowledging the force of his 
objc(‘tioiis, 1 did not givo up the subject without endea- 
vouring to convince him that in the course of a^few 
yc.irs, by developing the resources of his rich and 
l)caiitifiil country, lie would be able to increase his 
revenue tenfold; and that the slaves whom he now 
sold for exportation, if employed in the cultivation of 
I arficles of Enrojiean consumption, would be far more 
^aluihlc to him than they now were. I endeavoured to 
m-ike him comprehend this, by informing him of the 
]uiee of a slave in the Brazils, and asking him if he 
tliought the Brazilian would give such a price for him 
if lie did not And himself more than repaid by his 
l.ihour? He believed this to be the case; but the length 
of time required, the whole process of an entirely new 
SI stem, and want of skill among his people to con- 
duct sneh operations, appear to him insurmountable 
diflienlties. He was willing, however, to permit Eng- 
*li>hmcii to form ])lantations in his country, and to give 
instrm'tions to his people. 

‘At List flic king appeared anxious to escape from 
I this har.is^ing question; and by way of closing the 
I iiilcrvieiv, invited me to accompany him to witness a 
I levicw of his troops. What ijrincipally struck mo upon 
I this occasion whs the animus displayed by every one 
present, from the king to the meanest of his people ; 

1 otry vs^ord of their mouths, every thought of their 
j !)(' irts, breathed of defiance, of battle, and slavery to 
I tlicir enemies : his principal captains, both male and 
fLni.ile, expressed an anxious hope that I would remain 
1 111 tlieir country to witness their first triumph, and 
to behold the number of captives they would lead 
I 1) lek to A homey ; and that I might be in no doubt that 
the geiieial mass participated in these sentiments, such 
ail assenting shout rent the air as must have often pro- 
el limed the victory. A quiet smile of proud satisfac- 
tiiMi passed aer«)ss the king’s face as he regarded me 
with a look which said, “these are my warriors;” and 
when I heard the loud rattle of thei^arm8, and saw the 
wild sparkle of tlieir delighted eyes, gleaming with 
strong excitement, as they waved their swords and 
standards in the air, I fully acknowledged the force of 
the king’s question — “ Could iie, by signing the treaty, 
change the sentiments of a wliolo people?” The sight 
which [ was witnessing was to me a stronger argument 
than any the king liad yet used ; here there was no 
palliating, no softening down, no attempt to conceal 
their real sentiments under the plea of necessity for 
iiridcrtaking their slave-hunting wars, but a fierce, wild, 
and natural instinct, speaking in language that could 
i\ot be misunderstood 

‘ At no time before my arrival in his counts dWI 
ever entertain the faintest hope of his accedUy ^41^ 
in good faith ; and since I had ascertained at Wfiy^h 
the amount of revenue derived from this trade, and 
had seen the rude and expensive magnificence of his 
state, 1 could not but feel that a repetition of my 
paltry offer of an annual subsidy of 2000 dollars would 
only clothe me with ridicule. I was anxious, however, to 
ascertam whether the king really regarded it iu a merely 


pecuniary point of view, and would forego the trade ta 
slaves upon finding his revenue i)$ad« up from other 
sources. He assured me that he would ; but even with 
this assurance, I may be allowed to doubt whether a 
monarch and a people of such r4mibltioo8 eharactet 
would cegae ftom making war ugi^their miijghhours.’ 

Mr Orufckshank bad aubsedti^ contersationsswith 
theJking of X>aliomey ofi the subject of his mission, but 
all equally uuavailtng. Afterwards, Be Souza, a p^on 
famous in the annals of slave»dealing, jN^pdered a piece 
of advice which seems far firom unreai^able. *“ Your 
government wishes to put a stop to the eh^ve trade?” said 
he. I assented. “ Then leave it alone; leave it alone,” 
he repeated; “and believe me, you wiU disappoint tlie 
slave-dealer far more than by the moat stringent laws 
yon could ffirm ; and in the course of a couple of years 
you will be much nearer your object than by enforcing 
the strictest blockade which the whole navy of England 
could make of the coast of Africa.” The source from 
which this counsel was derived may render it very sus- 
picions in the eyes of some; nevertheless, I i^inclined 
to think that the old gentleman was giving a true opU 
iiion upou the subject, and certainly, as being the obser- 
vation of a man of De Souza's shrewdness and expe- 
rience, it is worth more than a casual notice. It is a 
distressing truth tliat our present blockade is no check 
whatever to the slave trade: it is flourishing at this 
moment to such a degree, that the last accounts from 
Brazil report more than 8000 slaves in the market 
there without any purchaser; and not long ago a cargo 
of slaves arrived at Uie same place, which found such a 
bad market, that they were given up to pay freight. In 
presence of biich facts as these, and the additional fact, 
that during the whole period that we have maintained 
cruisers on the coast, the slave trade has gone on unin- 
terruptedly, we must be convinced of the futility of sin h 
a system : it appears to me to servo no other purpo'ic 
than to increase the horrors of the traffic. In the first 
place, the certainty of losing a considerable proportion 
by capture, increases the slave merchants* orders for 
supply to the slave-hunting African kings, and so ren- 
ders more frequent and incessant their cruel forays, with 
their endless tale of miseries from the bloody battle- 
field, where they were taken prisoners, or from their 
smoking huts, where they w'ere surprised in sleep, 
throughout their toilsome journey over the burning 
plains and through the swampy forests, until their 
arrival on the sca-shore. In the next place, the precau- 
tions necessary to avoid the rniisers oblige the slavers 
to cram these miserable objects into the stifling holds 
of smuJl vessels, where it is well known thousands die 
from suffocation. In addition to this, I belli ve 1 may 
add, that it sometimes happens that the slave inerehaiit 
has been more fortunate than be calculated upon, and 
that more of his slaves have escaped capture than 
he expected; he does not therefore requiie the addi- 
tional lot of slaves who have been hunted down for him; 
so they are lett sometimes to starve in the hands of . 
their captors, and sometimes are led forth to gratify 
them with their tortures. There can be no doubt but 
that much of this incredible suffering would be avoided 
if there were no cruisers; and truly, if we cannot alle- 
viate the miseries of these wretcliea by o»r blfickadc, let 
us not add to their torments by our philanthropic but 
fruitless exertions.* 

De Souza was right. Our attempts to put down the 
slave trade by armed cruisexa is proved to be utterly 
hopeless, and monstrous on the score of inluimamt}', 
not to speak ot expense. Ships cannot repress the 
slave trade, neither would a' lino of fortresses on the 
coast: for in the Utter ^case, trade would only be 
diverted into a new pfuumel. Besides, a land blockade 
would embroil us with the Americans, Freiicii, and other 
nations. In the name of common sense, then, why is 
the present pernicious and ruinously -expensive policy 
pursued? If we must have a hand in the thing, why^ 
are not more placable means employed? To the con- 
sideration of this most important subject the mind of 
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all roasunable persons ought to be directed. Unreason- 
ing philanthropy, in this as in other things, hiis done 
nutliing but raischief. 


THE MARIGOLD WINDOW.* 

Txif. , author of this elegant volume means no doubt to 
typify Ilia mind by the marigold window of a cathedral, 
and his thouglits by tiio light wliich passes through it, 
modified by its fantastic, yet little varied forms, and 
mellowed by its dim poetical colouring. He exagge- 
rates, liowever, the value of the illumination conveyed 
through such a medium j forgetting that it can be of 
little or no utility in bringing out hidden truths, being 
introduced merely as a constituent part of a picture, 
the main object of which is effect. Thought, in fact, is 
not our author’s province. He is led by the constitu- 
tion of his mind to confound sentimental with philoso- 
Xdiieal reflection, and to imagine ho thinks when he 
only feels and fancies. Even religion ho confounds 
witli its forms; ascribing a devout character to the 
‘tide of munificence and taste now widening through- 
out the realm,’ and tracing it to ‘ that fountain of re- 
^ ived catholicity welling up within the green seclusion 
of tlie Oxford cloisters.’ Christianity, to be felt by him, 
must be objective. He desires to unite the church on 
earth with the church in heaven by praying for the 
dead, and believing that the dead pray for him. IIo 
sees no inconclusiveness in this means of union : Avhat 
Ins nature craves, and must have even in acts of devo- 
tiiin, is a incture for the employment of Ins heart and 
nation. 

ill one respect this peculiarity is of advantage to the 
book, although in another it will diminish its chance of 
popularity. The advantage — and to that we will con- 
lino oiumIvcs — is obvious in the excellence of the 
descriptive pieces. An old house, a mined church, a 
dim and mystic wood, were hardly ever more finely 
painted. You see the bhapes of bygone days flitting 
through (Icseitcd rooms ; you listen to the swell of the 
organ vibrating through vaults wliere the bat is now 
the only inhabitant ; you iiear, as of old, the voice of 
the Lord Cod among the trees. At this season of the 
year more e‘»pecially such a book is welcome. We all 
of m want to flee away somewhere and be at rest. We 
care not about the paradox in saving that God made 
the country, and man the town ; but continue panting 
for that Tiling of JJeauty which lives in green shades, 
and on mountain sides, and in old solitary houses ; and 
so we 

— ~ * Rest in hopes 

To f.co n iilo plains, fair trees, and sunny slopes, 

Hie moon, the eve, the light, the shade, the flowers, 

Clear btreains, suiooth lakes, and overlooking towers.’ 

These ‘ overlooking towers’ are, after all, the grand 
charm of the picture, bringing the things of inanimate 
nature home to our business and bosoms. * Old man- 
sions!’ says our author, ‘what a worthy theme of 
chronicle — what a wealthy mine of romance I That 
they were monuments of the opulence, the magnifl- 
ctMice, and the dominion of our forefathers ; that their 
reverend frontispieces look on us, as it were, from 
beyond 

“ The deep backward and abysme of time j" 

tliat their principal connection is with the buried world; 
and that they hold converse with the living from among 
the dead — are not considerations to nod and sleep upon, 
if you be instinct with one spark of that heavenly fire 
which animates the earthy tenement called flesh and 
blood.’ The heart of an old mansion is the fireplace. 

‘ Undoubtedly the fireside is the Magnus Apollo of 


* T1)0 Marigold Window ; or Pictures of Thoiij:lit. «y the 
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romance, the cradle at once, and the nurse of legendary 
lore. Look at the superiority of our northern tales 
over the voluptuous lucubrations of softer and sunnier 
realms, and you may trace it to tlie influence of iiie 
long winter nights, the heartsome homes, and the , 
hearth-flame- the talkative, the amusing, the ethereal 
hearth-flame — which at once inspires our fancies and 
suggests our recreation. 

‘ The soft purple sky jewelled witli stars, the para- 
disal perfumes from groves of orange and palm, the 
silver sparkles of the marble fountain soothing the si ill 
and tepid air, the gushing cadences of the nightingale, 
the tall, pillared pavilion, wooing the spirit- like breezes 
to wander and wliisper round its jiainted galleries, or 
flit through the gilt lattice of its balconies — all these 
appliances had much in themselves to divide and dis- 
tract attention from the story-teller of Italian gardens. 

‘But when the dark night, early swooping down on 
the woods and towers of Englisli homes, drove witliin 
their gates, and gathered round tlicir firesides, both 
young and old, high and low, from the stirring excite- 
ment of oufc-iloor toil or sport ; wlien rain, and slei't, 
and wind, stalked by door and window, grim warders as 
they were, and forbade all egress ; when the well- spread ' 
board liad exhausted its gratifications, and tlie very I 
wine-cup had ceased to charm — then did tliat domestic h 
fane, the chimney vault, manifest its glories unveiled ; | 
then did the feudal focus vindicate philosophy for ap- , 
propriating its Roman title to express tlie centre of 
attraction!’ I 

To give an account of the heterogeneous contents of I 
a volume of prose and poetry like tliis is out of the | 
question ; but as Scotland, for various good reasons, i 
will be the great field of the tourist during the present i 
season, we arc happy to be afforded an opportunity of 
illustrating, and perliaps exhibiting in a new pluK*, 
some of its more familiar sights. One of the best 
triumphs of the railway is the Cheap Excursion, vvliidi 
opens out a world of poetry and romance, intermingled 
With historical monuments, to eyes tliat Inivo hitherto 
been condemned to beliolcl such matterh only in the 1 
pages of a book. But books, although impoifect in | 
themselves, very often serve as spcctacle.s to enable^ 
those to see who would otherwise receive only confused 
and indistinct impressions ; a fact which we may illus- 
trate by selecting a very common object in a very com- 
mon and cheap excursion. Common and cheap ! Those 
words escaped our pen, and it is on reflection that 
we arc startled to think of the character of the journey 
I we would indicate. The tourist proceeds from Edin- 
burgli to Glasgow — from Glasgow dow n the course of 
the Clyde beyond the Gareloch — up the wliule lengtli of 
Loch Long — across the neck of land to Loch Lomond — 
down Loch Lomond from end to end— overland to Dum- 
barton — up the narrower part of the Clyde to Glasgow, 
and back again to Edinburgh : all in one day, and all 
at the expense of a few shillings ! The object on this 
tour illustrated by our author is the hotel at the bead 
of Loch Long. 

‘ Descending upon Loch Long, we passed the beauti- 
ful village and the Hall of Arrochar, once the principal 
mansion of the chief of the M‘Earlanr clan, almost 
sepulchred in huge groves of noble old trees. It was 
not our original purpose to have tarried in this romantic 
spot ; but in consequence of some defect in tlie working 
of the steamboat, we were compelled to land when about 
half way down the loch, and walked back to the old 
castle, now used as a hostel, but still in the occupation 
of the family (how downfallen 1) of the M'Earlanes. i 

' Behold us^ then, settled for the night inn wide wain- 
s^ted saloon, of carved walnut panels, and to which ' 
a steqi stair rises direct fnim the very threshold of the I 
porch — a general air of antiquity lioveriog over every- | 
thing, and of course embellished by a thousand visions | 
of the old and warlike clan. The ample hearth* sent up ' 
a cheerful blaze, most acceptable to this chilly, autumnal ' 
night ; still there was an aspect of desolation, reminding * 
one powerfully of the Udolpho chambers, mh all their ’ 
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accessories of banditti, tyrants, itnd ghosts. I was to 
have the haunted room for my dormitory ; and fully 
expected soiise gigantic chiOftam in plaid and kilt to 
undraw my curtains at the dead of night, and hallo his 
wild “ Loch Sloy ! ” in my startled car. My anticipa- 
tions, however, were not doomed to be realised ; for I 
had a night of deep and refreshing slumber, chimed to 
by that heavy old clock, whose dim silver dial-^late and 
spiral frame stands at the liead of the great staircase, 

‘ At the first ray of a brilliant October sun I rose, 
hastily performing my toilet rites, and hurried down to 
the basking beach of Loch Long. It was a morning of 
ail less frost, cloudless sun, and such serene silence, that 
the booming of a Inindred waterfalls (bournes swollen by 
the late heavy rains) sweepibg down the hills seemed 
to enhance the repose that enfolded the village, the 
castle, the church, the woods, and the glass-like sheet of 
Jioch Long in its sleepy spell. i 

*Tho old manor castle itself Stands on a pleasant 
point of smooth green turf, commanding the lake; a 
double row of m.ajestic plane-trees (the customary at- 
tendant oil the Kcottisli tower) forms a delightful grovo 
on the south ; and the mighty Hill of Arrocliar rises 
abruptly behind the mansion towards the east. 

‘ The house itself is tall, and built in the shape of a 
T. The most interesting apartment is that which still 
goes by the name of the Laird’s Parlour. It is a lower 
storey, snug and secluded, wainscotted with fine larch, 
b'lving the panels highly painted in Hutch landscape, 
with festoons of fruit and flowers. Among other things, 
it contains a most curious tea-service of rich porcelain, 
nvide in China, expressly for a M‘Farliine of bis day. 
Lacli piece Inis the MTarlane arms — argent, a cross in- 
vccked, saltire, gules, between four roses seeded and 
b.irbed proper ; tlie family crest, a sheaf of arrows; the 
supporters, two Highlanders; the motto, “ This I’ll de- 
fend,” and the slogan of the clan, “Loch Sloy,” all 
cinbiazoncd in gorgeous colours. 

‘ As I stood upon the turf behind the interesting 
building, I actually revelled in the united enchantments 
of that gray legendary place, and the serene glory of 
that autumnal morn. 

‘ Tlie venerable house, with its six high gables, tower- 
ing into largo moulded chimneys; its porch surmounted 
by tlic wreath that once surrounded the heraldry of the 
cl.iii IM'Farlaiie; the massy gate itself, clenched with 
iron stuils, the principal stair revealed at the open door- 
way, and the date of the building, 1697, traced in Arabic 
figures over the portal, lay all ablaze in the placid splen- 
dour of the morning sun ; the heavy old trees stood up, 
green and full, into the azure sky, not a leaf of their 
variously-coloured foliage tinged by the autumn; and 
on the mountains beyond the red mineral stains, and 
the tinges of the dead heather and withering fern dis- 
played their sombre and harmonious colouring. 

* What a morning, after a night spent in the gloomy 
grandeur of a deca} ed Highland castle ! * 

The Garelocli, which we have incidentally mentioned, 
is one of the most beautiful bits of water in Scotland. 
It stretches up from the great bay of Helensburgh, 
making lloseneath, with its ducal seat, a peninsula, and 
after leaving»tbc majestic Clyde, assuming all the cha- 
racteristics of a gentle and solemnly-tranquil inland 
lake. Here the tourist, who has more time than the 
flying excursionist, will be tempted to seek out Lady 
Garrick’s Lodge. ‘Passing from the sunny shores of 
the soft Garelocli, through a dismantled gateway, appa- 
rently of the early Stuart dynasty, you find yourself 
{ill at once plunged among a solemn congregation of 
trec«, whostf dimensions are absolutely extravagant^jod 
whose arcades of trunks bewilder you with tlmlspi* 
riant waste of magnificence, till your astonisbtla^t or- 
ders upon awe. Yet there is nothing of the gloomy 
horror of a Druid’s grove. The sun sweeps over lawny 
glades, ^hat glance in velvet greenness here and there, 
emblazing sometimes entire ranges of foliage with sheets 
of lustre,, and sometimes with difficulty cleaving through 
tlicir a pathway of radiance that enlivens even 


the gloomiest shadows of their reeeMes. As to the ti^es 
themselves, nothing can extieed th0 variety of their en- 
chanting foliage (evidently the tasteful work of man’s 
device). The sunny lime, now yellow with its fragrant 
tassels, the variety of tho cedar of l^ebanon, 

the Ameriean oak. the dark tnassy iycamore, the 
aspen, thenih, the chestnut^ the^Mnul;, are interrihngled 
with admirable art ; whiles cm a mound apart and ele- 
vated, the Twin Titans by their prodigious bulk, 
win you for a space from the iM^e hull; Inferior stature 
of their sylvan oo-mates. 9tiU so somfy^ ib silent, so 
neglected, looks this beautiM spot, that eonsideriog the 
colossal grandeur, its leading oharaqterbtiQjtoa lu^ht , 
almost imagine it some 13^ wliich the Deluge had 
spared— some garden planted by the giants of dd, men 
of renown. 

* The labour of man, the art and the taste of man afe 
everywhere conspicuous ; and yet the only tokens that 
man selected this sweet place fbv his abode are two 
mouldering pillars, a formal avenue (jMlikft# wall) of 
gigantic lime-trees, leading straight to two ffw of turfy 
terraces, which were once' ascended by stairs, and 
guarded by balustrades of carved stone, and terminated 
by a grassy mound, completely over-canopied by ash, 
birch, and spiiirlle-trees, at pnee the grave and the monu- 
ment of the Old Lodge I 

‘What had its masters done that their habitation 
should be' laid level with the earth, and yet their vast 
grove suiTered to survive, as the witnesses and memo- 
rials that the place once so flourishing was now cursed? 

‘ Strange, various, and even contradictory stories are 
whispered among the rustics. At anyrate it is a lovely, 
a solemn, a spirit-stirring precinct. I question if 1 
would willingly visit its huge hollows by the ghastly 
moonlight ! ’ 

After these splendid trees come the funereal yews, 
and more especially tliose of Dirlton Castle, on the 
southern coast of the Firth of Forth. ‘ These r.re the 
most extraordinary I ever saw. They arc of gigantic 
dimensions, and so thick, as to form profound shades, 
whose Druidical solemnity a whole forest could not sur- 
pass ; not frowning here and there in solitary dignity 
like intruders on the lighter foliage ; but glooming in 
congregated grandeur, the sombre ascendants of the 
baronial pleasaunce^ their multitude rendering the other 
trees insignificant, and their sublimity making the 
gayest colourings of the orchard look trivial and gaiish. 

‘ Their vast size is eminently remarkable, w'here they 
form the broad and lofty ratiipires of the bowling-green, 
rising to the height of fifty feet in some parts, and in 
others forming solid walls of clipped foliage round the 
four sides of a square area of considerable size, and the 
smoothest and greenest turf. This is in a hollow, over 
which the old castle (one of the most beautiful and in- 
teresting ruins in Scotland) rose, when I saw if, high 
on a basaltic crag, exhibiting a vast assemblage of 
round, octagon, and square towers, above which the 
great donjon stood pre-eminent, interspersed with steep 
coronets of notched gables and chimneys of the most 
beautiful mould, huddled together in the most pictu- 
resque way imaginable; rolies of rustling ivy spread 
their glossy brocade over the greater part, while the 
ruddy westering sun painted both the majestic edifice | 
and its solemn tapestries with fervent gold. Deciduous I 
trees, richly annealed with a thousand autumnal colours, 
clustered around tlie castle; and below tliom lay the 
smooth bowling-green, with its long low seats of turf, 
corresponding with every side, and its arbours in the 
centre of each. The placid purple of the sky above, 
the superb pomp of tlie autumnal foliage, and the pro- 
found gloom of the .^Itbiop ,'Wws, their summit just 
touched by the sunset, at which 

** The melancholy mass put on bright looks, and fcmiled/' 

formed altogether a pleasing accompaniment to this 
October evening, with its breathless atmosphere, drojw 
ping leaves, and distant voices from the village gieen/ 
The owl follows naturally the congenial yew, with a 
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l.infent for the approAchinf^ clone of his ancient solitary I medallions between the buttresses, every buttress con- 


reign. Tile interior of Dirlton Castle * is the moat 
intricate, shattered, and piquant tiling in the shape of 
a ruin that ever invited an adventurer of the liadcliffe 
school. Galleries, staircases, recesses, bowers, halls of 
vaulted stohe, turrets that rise not higher into the 
* golden^sky than its vaults sink deep into the pitchy 
earth, sullen wells, shattered niches, dismantled pillars, 
and fair and luxuriant trees, waving everywhere in 
their most finely - moulded chambers. The gorgeous 
and aromatic gillyflow er glows here in lavish splendour. 
One room is very striking. It occupies the great round 
Bouth-wost tow'er, and is of course circular, is lighted 
by three window^, whose reccsac^, nine feet deep, have 
each groined ceilings, containing a huge fireplace, with 
carved columns and moulded cornice, and terminates in 
a stately alcove coiling or cupola. The castle abounds 
in gateways, and there seems to liavo been court within 
couij:, some broad and turfy, others tall and narrow as 
a well. 1 never saw u Scottish castle so spacious ; nor 
in England one wliich, with no extraordinary architec> 
tural splendour to boast, ])OBsesso8 more attractive fea- 
tures than the basaltic seat, variegated fabric, and anti- 
quated gardens of Dirlton Castle.* 

Here is an old town hit off in a paragraph: — *A most 
romantic air of liigli antiquity she truly wTars — clus- 
tering in broad towers iind lofty steeples, and girdled 
by solemn and darkly* globose woods. I do not know 
w hen I have seen so striking an effect of architectural 
old age in a city — not in nutred St Andrews itself. The 
town stretches the tall and qnaintly-gablcd mansions of 
I its main street along the southern brow of a steep hill. 
She then circles round its western ridge, and spreads 
her hou-^es and gardens down tin* sides. Gray stone 
fronts, w'llh blue and red loof'j, promiscuouj.ly inter- 
mingled with tufts of verdure, form a liighly-eoloured 
r-iiment to the mound; and at its top the stately cini- 
jiences of the High Street, like a mural coronet, spiked 
with slender sliafts, look, glittering in the sun, down 
on a fertile plain, 'flu- dark and arching wrecks of the 
regal arnl abbatic buiMings — frowning over a wilder- 
ness of gorgeous tinted foliage in the blue misty Glen 
of IMttencncf, clos'se, with melancholy majc&ty, this 
solemn, yet splendid picture. Such is high old Dun- 
fermline town ! ’ 

Hothesay C.istle is sketched ns boldly and as rapidly, 
and Elgin is satisfied with a few master* touches. ‘The 
view of Elgin from the highway on the east is exceed- 
ingly impresNive. The boldly- vaulted bridge in the 
foicground, baring its gray face among rich w'oods of 
nsh and Oriental plane, makes a triumphal arch over 
the hro.nl, crashing river. the back, monstrous 

in their magnificence, tlie tw’o great steeples of the 
minster, wdtli their tall gable and its grand window 
httweeu them, together with the graceful octagon of 
the Cliaiitcr House, elevate their venerable hulk above 
the bridge and its green groves. Glooming against the 
coloured heavens beliind them, that fill up each melan- 
choly orifice, their sombre majesty associates well wdth 
the heavy gleams of a storm-foreboding sunset, and the 
thundery piirjile of those long, bleak lulls. The solemn 
pomp of tl\e principal objects, and the gorgeous colour- 
ing over all, together with the nw’fiil tranquillity height- 
eucd rather than infringed at intervals by the hollow 
gusts— (the light horse of the approaching tempest)-— 
combined in a superb picture, over which the “lion 
port” of the gigantic cathedral reigned paramount.* 

Wo can only refer to the description of Loch Leven 
Castle as being highly characteristic — some will think 
it amusingly so — of the writer’s enthusiasm ; but our 
space w'ill afford nothing more than an abridged 
sketch of Falltland I’alace. Tliis ‘ is a higbly-pictu- 
resqiie fabric, and, from its associations, absolutely fas- 
cinating; but if a mangoes thither merely for archi- 
tectural delights, why, then, a great square donjon, with 
t*)road turrets and notched gables, a fsyado of low and 
heavy structure, wdth massive cornice and thick cable 
mouldings, together with the peculiarity of dozens of 


taming a statue w'lth elaborate canopies and brackets, 
frowning turricles enringed witli noisy jackdaws, and . 
tall chimneys with quaintly-carved coronals, an nssem- 
blage of gorgeous but unv\irldy decoration — will, it is 
to be feared, wofully disappoint him. 

* The great hall is 100 feet long, and 40 broad, and 
its roof is redolent of the llaltcring remains of past 
royalty, and wretchedly false promises of future im- 
mortality. It is painted in ribbed compartments of azure, 
vermilion, and gold — in scrolls, in shields, in dinderns, 
in mantles, in cyphers, in mottos. . . . Fleur <le /i.v, 
roses, and thistles, complete tlic faded decorations of^thc 
ceiling; in the centre of which is a large shield con- 
taining the arms of Scotland, England, and Ireland ; 
the Red Lion being marshalled Jirsty and England quar- 
tering France second in the escutcheon. I observed the 
portcullis and crown (the badge of the Tudor fannl^ ), 
and the Prince of Wales’s plume, with its motto of 
majestic humility—** Ich Dien.” A grand gallery with 
five colossal windows looking northward extends parallel 
with this apartment How like gilded motes in the 
sunbeam appear its departed companies to the imagina- 
tion ! Nothing hut royalty breathes in tlie murky air : 
nothing but ermines and coronets break througli the 
dismal arcade ; no echoes but of royal command and ' 
courtly adulation flit beneath that high and dusky roof! 
Through the window's y6u may see the soft hills, shel- 
tered villages, and tinted woods of Strath-Eden ; jnsi 
such a w.arm sun ns this tinged the pale stubbles and 
greeu pastures with golden red when kingly eyes saw', 
but recked not of them. But within the low ered p dacc, 
within — where be the lamps that, with richly-coloured 
lustre; caused the departed davlight to he forgotten ? 

— wliere the pictures that made the lovely landscepos 
of Strath-Pklen appear dull and tame ? — wdiere the 
bowered and pillaied tapestries wdiich, when men 6a\*', 
they said, “Would Nature were as fair!” — where the 
majestic forms that dignified these scenes? — where 
the lustrous eyes that deified them ? . . . Tlic most 
striking feature of Falkland Palace is its cumbrous 
magnificence of mould : even its commanding tow'crs 
look low from their bulk. To see the buildings, hf)w- 
ever, in all their picturesque variety — the rootless and 
the roofed, turret and hall, staircase and gatewa)', 
diamond lattices and gaping windows of rich sculptures, 
the brocades of barbaric carvings that lace its broad 
buttresses, and the reverend hue of solemn gray that i 
its huge walls disclose; while birch and pinc-trocs of i 
gigantic trunks and clottered foliage are illumined by 
the calm evening sun-flame that floats upon the pile, i 
and phalanxes of rooks hovering over the trees and 
towers, wliose incessant cries scarcely permitted llic i 
shrill note of the martlet, or the deep soft tones of ' 
the cushat io be heard — thus to see Falkland Palac'c, i 
makes desolation pompous, and imparts a glory to 
gloom.* I 

At the time and in the place we wrile, tlie easier j 
classes are off we know not whither ; and in lieu of | 
them the streets are flooded witli tourists from far and j 
near, come to admire the objects that have palled upon i 
the others. These new' birds of passage lire rccoRni«;ed 
by the health/ brown of their complexions, and by their 
apparel a little wdld and uncityish ; but more csix eially | 
by the guide-book which they carry, like an ofiicial baton, i 
in their hand. An English tourist always goes to wrork j 
in a business-like manner. His pleasure is occupation. I 
He is careful of matters of fact, and checks his book | 
just as he does his hotel bill. Indeed we think there ir | 

* Seething too much of this ;* for in w'atcRing details, 
he^ay forget impressions, and for the sake of a cold I 
correctness in things of little moment, sacrifice much 
both of the enjoyment and advantage of the journey. 

To such travellers, but more especially to the cheap 
excursionists, who have not time for details,' a work 
like the one we are noticing^ is wholesome reading. It 
gives the moral colouring of the object, and informs 
with spirit what would otherwise bo only iilArt matter. 
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Although it may be wiie, therefore, to employ eomo* 
times tlie telescope and soinetunes tlie rule, it is equally 
BO to take a broad sweeping glat^ at the eceiie through 
some such medium as tho * Marigold Window ’ 

serve/ In this pomt ,he shoswa to readers |io# 4 he 
young lawyer ourried favour with the judges 
his prejudices, and was reedy to sae^ftce the (nier^ ' 
of an honest client wheoe^t he found ^at, b> ptMhitiit 
it, Jhe lost UvQWt vith the * hi chrete 

pmctice the^ ^ need ot an of tiie 

judge’s humottiv as veU as to foartog abilUy to 

try causes ; and hi* iordship yw a lu^tlst at 

sucking a judge’s tendency tu make H serve h^ turn, 
and yet never failed pay the gte0^t rem4 and 
deference to hia opinkm wHeu he phiiuijr lu the 

wrong, and when mere eontradiction had but madO him 
more positive, and beihdos, that In su^dou^ha him^ 
self had weakened his own credit with (md ^ 

thereby been leu able to set him right fie ^ips 

iiK lined to It.’ 

Rut his love passages are at once the mo|j^ amfisifig 
and characteristic of this astute lawyor'a eomipondato 
proceedings At the present day, toro is doubtless 
abundance of mercenary matrimony settle- 

ment-bargaining , bi^t it IS usual to drawjom over 
the harshei;;outlines of this species of trafilc. Although 
ihis matrimonial slave trade is not counted in the cata- 
logue of vices, yet it is shieldeil under that homage of 
hypociisy which vice is said to pay to virtue , and wo 
do not find it btaSmied, us among a man’s good deed«, 
that lie dxovc a hard bargain for A wife, and was ternptf d 
by t( n per eorit deduction to abandon the object 
proffered affection. 

Ills first adventure may be styled the Romance of , 
the Usurer s 1) lughter. It was thus — ‘ There can e 
to him a iteommetidation of a lady, who was an only 
daughter ot an old usurer m Gray’s Inn, supposed to 
be a good fortune in present, for her father wan iich , 
but alter his death, to be worth nobodv eoiild tell whnt 1 
His lordbhip got a sight of the lady, and did not dislikw 
her, then upon ho made the old man a visit, and a 
proposal of himself to marry his daughter. Thtrt ap- 
peared no symptoms of discouragement, but only the 
old gentleman asked him what estate lus father inlendid 
to settle upon him foi present maintenance, jointure, 
and ptovmun for children? This was an inausiieious 
question for it was plain that tlio family had not estate 
enough foi a lordship, and none woul 1 be to sp irc fur 
him Theiefore he sud to lus worship only, “That 
when ho would be pleased to declaie what pr rtiou ho 
intended to give lus daughter, hg would wiiU to 1 n 
fatiicr, and make him acquainted with lus answei ’ 
And so tiuy parted, and his lordship was glad of hts 
escape, and resolved to give that affiiii a final discharge , 
and never to come near the terrible old fellov any moro 

Ills lord’tliip had at that time a stout he irt and could 
not digest the being so sK^hted , as if, in lus present 
state, a profitable profession and future hopes were of 
no account If he had had a loil estate to settle, lie 
should not have stooped so low as to matih with lus 
daughter, and thenceforward despised hia lUiance * " 
Magnanimous Eiaueis North* 

The next incident may be called the Widow’s Comedy 

The .astute young hamster had met his match in a 
young widow, who kept him and seveiol others of lus 
kind m a long suspense, until she at last married — as 
if for the mere purpose of sjuting them ail — a person 
coniplctely out of the circle of her suitors. 

‘ His lordship’^ affair,* say s his partial brother, 

^ was in all respects better grounded ; but, against nil 
sense, reason, and obligation, proved unsuccessful 
'^hen Mr Edward Palmer, lus lordship’s most intiqiate 
and dear friend, dud, he left a flourishing widow, and 
very rich The attorney-gejnefal and all his family Inul 
projected a match of tbeir coertln North with this lady , 
who wore no stramgen to each other, nor was there 
wanting aufilcient advioes, or rather impoitunities, of * 
the whole family fbr her to accept him, against which 
she did not seem to reluct, but held herself very re- 
served In the meantime bis lordship was cxcxl^ ^ 

A lokd.kt.epj:r and his matrimonial 

ADVENTURES. 

Ii we Wish to meiBure the true basenefls of a debased 
state of moriiN, it m i> perhaps be better done, not by 
exiggeratcd accounts, and not even by selecting ex- 
trcino iubtanccs, but by observing what those who are 
brought up 111 this evil moral atmosphere count as 
\ irtuca So perhaps the true wretchedness of the worst 
inn 18 not to be tested so well by the misery of its worst 
room as by the tawdry finery of its best Most people 
arc mule familur with the vicious excesses of the 
coiirtiLTs of the Restoration — with the wild libertinism 
of Villicrs and Wilmot — with the anecdotes of the easy, 
g )0 1 naturecl, and good for.notliing king and hia mims 

1 tens ‘ mad,’ is Pt pvs tells us, ‘ with the cliasing of a 

1 p )oi rnotli’ in the s iloon of the abandoned Lady Custle- 
imiii when Vail 1 romp’s cmnon were heard booming 
up the Thames The schoolboy reads with ii little 
wonder how the Lord Ohancellor JeffrKS caugiit a cold, 
winch produced a fever, from his imprudence — par- 
ticipated by another c ibmet minfliter who joined him— 
in climbing a lamp post to drink the king’s health, 
wlu n b)th were stark naked, and had of course drunk 
m ire thin was conducive to their own health About 
Biu li details th le is a certain rude and vulgar breadth^ 
which oven when tliey ire true, makes tlum look like 
exaggeration , and for i truer and more delio ito inea- 
Biu*e of tlic moralih and priiiciplo of that age, we have 
sometimes had ri tmirse to the pages of those who pro- 
fess to dt scribe tbo virtuous nun of the court 

1 In this view, the Jfonouiihic Roger Nortli’s lives of 

bis three biotlicrs Lord GuildfouJ, bn Dudley North, 
in 1 Dr.l bn North- arc a mine of minute and precious 

1 veins ll>e> were published m two quarto volumes in 
1710 an I 1742 They were subsequently reprinted, 

1 itl cr f« r tlic use ( f the ( urxous in biHtoni il literature 
than foi ♦he world it 1 irgo, m 1826 The phcciiix 
among tlu c biotlicrs was 1 rtiicis, who became Ixnd- 
Ivo p 1 of tlic Great bed Jlis portrait as given in his 
,brttlicri biography^ is that of a very handsome man, 

^ hose ficc h is u chiricter of ludici il grandeur and 
dignity At first sight, it seems that of an honest man , 
111 i i person who looks at it before reading the book 
gnu r illv thinks so , but bcfoie he has finished, as from 
time to time lie looks back at it from the incidents he 
IS n iding, lie thinks he secs a certain shjness lurking 
ibniit the well developed mouth, the full well fed checks, 
and even tlio bro id lofty brow 

Perhaps tiie reason why the moral defe»ct 8 of an age 
aic best di veloped by the eulogistic biographies, is bo 
euisethe biogr iplur, who thinks all is perfect m the 
obieet of his inquiries, introduces us to all lus weak- 
nesses, which BTP the mine ite and minute parts of cha 
raeter , while the person who records tlie vices of his 
m igbbour only sees and descril whatsoever is flagrant 

J )r instances* lu an account of a man’s vices, written 
bv in enemj, or a person judging him harshly, we 
would ntMr find an instance of sycophancy like the 

1 1 How mg, told in such a manner as to secure belief — 

J lie j oung barrister courts a miserly but powerful 
m ill, w bom all his more imprudent and more vicious 
brethren shun In bifl brother’s words — ’He was ex 
,ee( dmg o ireful to keep fair with the cock of the circuit, 
ind p irtieiilarly with Sergeant Lari, who had almost a 
monopoly 1 iie sergeant was a very covetouan^ lUllid 
wlien none would starve with him in joumSyS, l^is 
young gentleman kept him company’ *l hope,’ nays 

1 \ )ger North, the writer of these biographies, * tp rescue 
the nuanories of these distinguished persons from a 
mahvolent intent to oppress them, and for that end 
bring thqir names and characters above board, that all ' 
people Dif^ judge of tbem as they shall appear to de« 

* 

* ' 

* Lives of the Norths, i 1 ^0-7 
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niaice his Application, which he had never done, or, at 
least, not persisted so long as he did, but out of respect 
’ and compliance with the sense of that worthy family, 
which continually encouraged him to proceed. Never 
was lady more closely besieged with wooers. As many 
as five younger brothers sat down before her at one 
• time ; end she held them in hand, ns they say, giving 
no definitive answer to any one of them till she cut the 
thread; and after a clamiilar proceeding, and match 
with A jolly knight of a good estate, she dropped them 
all at once, and so did herself and them justice.* 

‘ There were,’ says the partial biographer, ‘ many 
comical passages in this wooing, which his lordship, 
without much pleasantry, used to remember ; and how- 
e^r fit for a stage, would not muster well in a histo- 
rical relation.* lie mentions, too, that nothing but the 
desire of keeping well with an infiucntinl family * could 
have held him in harness so long; for it was very 
grievous to liim that had Ills thoughts upon his client’s 
condbrns, which camo in thick upon him, to be held in 
a course of bo-pcep play with a crafty widow.* Yet 
the most truly commercial adventure was the third, 
which is described thus by the affectionate brother:— 
‘Another proposition came to his lordship by a city 
broker, from ,Sir John Lawrence, who had many 
daugliters, and those reputed beauties ; and the fortune 
I was to be L.6000. Ilia lordship went and dined with 
I tha lUdermnn, and liked the lady, who, as the way is, 

' was dressed out for a muster. And coming to treat, 

I the portion shrunk to L.r>oOO; and upon that his lord- 
I ship parted, and was not gone far before Mr Broker 
, (following) came to him and said, “Sir John would 
give L.OOO more at the birth of the first child but 
I that would not <lo, for his lordship hated such screwing, 
i Not long after this despatch his lordship was made 
i Bolicitor-gciuTal, and then the broker came again with 
I news that Sir John would give L.10,000, ‘’No,” his 
lordship said ; “ after such usage, ho w'oiild not proceed 
^ if he niiglifc have L. ‘20,000.” So ended that affair, 

I and liH lordship’s iniiicl was once more settled in tran- 

I ‘ It is s lid that marriages are made in heaven,* is the 
next rcniaik of the biographer — a singular one cer- 
I tainly to follow such mercenary doings. It refers to 
I tlie ultimate matrimonial fate of the Lord-Keeper, who 
I inarrk d a woman not only of birth and fortune, but of 
I fciicli affection and amiability, as his Iiard selfish nature 
' ilid not deserve. Lord Campbell, in his * Uves of the 
, Chancellors,’ says of North that ‘ he had as much law 
I as he could contain.’ And it certainly seems to have 
filled him so completely, as to exclude every generous 
feeling and refined sentiment. 


I 


I FKEDKRIKA BREMER AND HER COMPEERS. 


Tnn vigorous and poetic mind of Scandinavia was, until 
a few years ago, a sealed book to our literary world in 
England. The very names of its popular authors were 
unknown among us ; and had it not been for the charm- 
ing life-pictures of Frederika Bremer, tliis ignorance 
might haply have prevailed even to the present hour. 
Her tale of ‘ Tlie Neighbours,’ on its first appearance 
in an English dress, was hailed with universal delight, 
not merely on aci'ouiit of its freshness and originality, 
but also as making us acquainted with domestic life 
under an aspect which had heretofore been compara- 
tively unknown to us. This enthusiasm concerning 
Miss Bremer’s writings has not yet abated, so that each 
of her works, on its publication in England, is instan- 
taneously sought after and devoured by persons of all 
ages and of all shades of opinion. 

Frederika Bremer has had tlie good fortune not only 
to win popularity and esteem for licrself, but also to 
create a-^^^eral interest in behalf of the literature of 
her naiwcouutry, so that traiislated copies of Swedish 
historians now obtain a place on the shelves 
Of our public as well as our private libraries and are 


inquired for with avidity by the ordinary class of in- 
telligent readers. 

Some slight notice of this accomplished writer, as 
well as of one or two of her literary countrywomen, 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. But before 
speaking of them, we must premise that it is no new 
thing for Swedish women to indulge a taste for literanr 
composition. So early as the reign of GustaVus III., 
Hedwig Charlotte Nordcnflycht was so renowned for 
her poetic talent, that she was sometimes named Urania, 
sometimes Sappho, by her admiring countrymen. And, 
in truth, her poetry possessed fully as much merit as 
any that has been transmitted to us by her contem- 
poraries of the other sex. 

It was, however, only in our present century that tlie 
real life of female authorship began in Sweden. 

Far above all others stands Julia Christina Nybcrg, I 
better known in her own country by the name of ICii- I 
phrosyne. Her lyrical productions are full of vornanly 
grace and purity, and evidently spring forth from a 
heart which breathes tlie deepest and truest feeling, i 
Her Legend of Si Christopher^ yr\\\Q\\ is to be found in a 
Atterborn’s ‘Almanac of the Muses’ for 1822, may be 
ranked among the best specimens of Swcdisli poetry. 
We cannot speak quite so favourably of the tones which ' 
Dorotlica Dunkel, Anna Lengrcn, and Eleonora Alsc- , j 
dyll have drawn from Ihoir lyres; neither do we admire ! 
the romances of Charlotte Berger (born Griiflnh Cron- i 
hielm), who walks forth in the field of fiction on tho<ie I 
gigantic stilts of pathos which are but too fashionable ' 
at present among the novel-writers of a neighbouring 
country. But instead of lingering among tlie autlio- , 
resses who are less pleasing to our taste, w'e u ill turn 
to the trefoil of talent formed by the Ladies Bremer, 
Flygare, and Knorring, who have 5(hared among them 
the delineation of quiet citizen-life, of lively village 
scenes, and of the more glittering world of drawing- 
room society. 

Frederika Bremer was born in tlie year 1802. After 
the death of her father, she inhabited Stockholm for a 
while, and afterwards spent some time with a fiiend in 
Nonvay. She now dwells with her mother and sister 
close to the northern gate of Stockholm, passing her 
summers at a neighbouring estate called Arstn. It is 
said that she has portrayed her parent in the venerable 
and singular lady who occupies the foreground in her 
recent tale entitled ‘ The Midnight Sun,’ wherein also 
her fair younger sister is beaulifiilly sketclicd as the 
suirerlng yet lovely ‘ Tnneimost.' “^I'liis sister is watclied 
over by Miss Bremer like some fragile plant, which 
needs all the sunshine of life to make it bloom in fresh- 
ness and beauty; and it is from the outpouring of lier 
own unselfish heart that Frederika Bremer has given 
such living pictures of sisterly love and care. 

It would be idle to speak here of her works, for they 
are in everybody’s hands ; and the merits of her prin- 
cipal personages are discussed with as much freedom in 
society as if they w’ere our next-door neighbours, or our 
intimate acquaintances. But our readers will like to 
know what sort of being in her outer aspect is the lady 
who has given i;s such charming pictures of other 
women. That one wlio has alreaily passed ^ho boundary- 
line of midd^« ngd should long since have lost the fresh- , 
ness of youth, is self-evident to all ; but we wish it were 
allowed us to add, that some traces of loveliness w-ere 
still visible about her person, for we are conscious of an , 
instinctive disappointment when the w hole human being i 
is not at harmony with itself, when a lofty intellect anil ' 
a pure imagination are not embodied in a fair and noble 
exterior. Miss Bremer, liowever, is deckiedly plain.' 
Her spat*e, sallow features are, however, lighted up by i 
a look full of intelligence and sweetness, and her meagre | 
form is set off by tlie neat simplicity of her attire. 
There is ^rhajis somewhat of the teacher in her aspect | 
— a certain staid and measured glance, which « is often I 
perceptible in tliode who are accustomed to watch over ! 
and to check the waywardness of youth. Yet this sort 
of formality does not destroy tlie intellectual kindliness ' 
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of her countenance. She js quite aware of her ewn or of tolerable poet(7> to he recdhre^ and eourted lililbij) 
unattractiveness, and always positively bestsociefy; neither is ibis tl^r#t ibr learuin^ conIQM 

refused to liave her likeness takln.' The picture of her to the more educated cissies ; fbr as one traverses'th^ 
which is in circulation is only an imt^ffiimry one, in- country, eithet in lake-steamhrs or by other conveyi 
vented by a German painter for the profit of some ances^ everywhere he is ittnKlk by the intense eamesV 
bookselling speculation. It was humorously reported ness with which the poorest pefbplSf Metf poising over 
last year in a Swedish newspaper that the Americans some old and oftentimes woml^tmt YohlM^ they 
had just despatched a celebrated portrait • painter to were seeking for some hidden treasure. Perhaps they 
Home and Stockholm for the express purpose of taking have learned intuitively the tr^tr of XoVd Bacon's cele- 


likenesses of * the Pope and the Bremer.' ^ brated aphorism, that * knowted^ is |#Fer.' Mav they 

111 Sweden, her tale of * Home’ is preferred far above also be taught the kindred but still hfgtrer trutn, that 
any of her other works. It is allowed, even by her 'wisdom is strength !* 

greatest admirers, tJiat While the authoress views with - . . , . 

a poetic eye the narrow and tranquil course of domestic Tr«mT, attakt wtvt? UTAXrTTirA PTTTttUfc. 
life, and therefore sheds a tender glow around its scenes, AUSTRALIAN WINE MANUFACTURE 

she fails altogether in tlic gift of bold conception. Her For some years a considerablo effort has been making 
female sketches are drawn with truth and spirit; but to render Australia a wine-growing countiy. Yinea of 
V hen she attempts to portray a manly character, her various kinds have been introduced from Aance, Italy, 
ini.iginatiou pictures forth only some disjointed frag- Germany, and other countries; their culture has {!«en 
ment<«, abounding in mistakes and improbabilities. Her anxiously studied, and their produce u^de thi} subject 
])hilosophy is also somewhat too transcendental for the of numerous experinvents, all with the I'iew <lif^sbcuring 
fiction of cvery-d.iy life; and it is perhaps too frequently a new and profitable article of export, 
intruded on the attention of her readers. But fault- The soil and climate of New South Wales being, we 
finding IS an ungrateful task when there is so mjich to believe, especially suitable fur vine culture, there it has 
admire and to approve of as in the works of PrederikA been carried to the greatest extent; and we should infer 
Jlromer. that, fiscal arrangements permitting/the time is not far 

Eniihc h'lygare has not yet passed very far beyond distant when clarets, burgundies, hocks, and otherBght 
the bounds of her thirtieth year. She is the daughter wines, will form an important branch of import worn 
oi I country pastor, and need only have recourse to her Australia. And certainly, it may be added, if those 
o\Mi eaily recollections when sho wishes to depict the articles are to be used at all, better buy them from our 
lo) s and sorrows of a village life. This is consequently own countrymen in the colonies than from France, 
hcr/o7^r; and her work entitled ‘Kyrkoinvigningen* which, notwithstanding all our liberality, purchases from 
(*'L'he Chuich Consecration’) cnjo>a great popularity us as little as> it possibly can. We should not indeed be 
in Sweden Kiily in life she w.ia united to an officer, surprised to see the French commercial mind brought 
aii<l after lus piemature death, entered into more than by and by to its senses by our large import of wines 


one engagement of mariiage, winch, being broken oil, 
occasioned unkind ob<«ervations in the Swedish world of 


from Australia. 

To show what is doing in New South Wales to pro- 


giissip and fashion. At lengtli she gave her hand to mote the wine manufacture, we have the satisfaction of 
(]ail<m a very mediocic poet, many years younger than referring to the proceedings of the Hunter River Vine- 
herself, and since this event, she has, according to the yard Association, on the Ist of November last, as de* 
fasliion of some celebrated women of the day, assumed taded in the * Maitland Mercury.' This association 
the double surname of Flygare-Carlen. Sho resides appears to consist of a number of enterprising settlers 
with her husband in Stockholm, and seems very happy of some standing, each of whom brings to an annual 
in domestic life. She is fully as expert a housewife as a meeting a few sample bottles of wines produced on h^ 
storj^-tcller, and is not ashamed of assisting occasionally property, and at the same time reads a report of experi- 
in the cooking of her domestic repasts. Above all, ments and observations. On tlie occasion referred to, 
she IS very modest in her desiie for praise, and seems proceeds tlio account in the 'Maitland Mercury,' ‘Mr Lang 
heartily to esteem those who may be considered her of Dnnmore produced throe samples- a white wine of tho 
liv.ils in literary fame. She has a slight active figure, ^cd 'vino of the same year, and a red her- 

and repose is by no means her fuvounto element. Her 

„n..l fo.Uuos «ro rather plcas.nB than prett, hut a , 

apintual e^proBSlOll la jmparted tu them by the soft wmc.of lair body and j.lea«*t Wavoiir. Tho red hermttiwo 
lustre of her ilcar dark e>C8 ^,^3 reniaikably good for its ago, having been only bottled 

We must now hay a word of the Baroness Knorring, on the -31 it September last; it had the hemiitago flavour, 
who is a right noble lady, and dwells far from Stock- and aUhoiigh necessarily weak at present, promised to 


holm with her husband, a man of family and fortune 
Her age is not very far from forty ; and it is said by 


make a fine wine with age. 

‘Mr Edwin flickcy of Osteilcy produced tliree samples: 


those who know her well that her life has been one of fi®®k of a pale burgundy of 1848, and a hook of 
deep and passionate emotion ; that she may say eropha- 1^®- 11*® hock of 1 W7 had almost precisely the same 
ticaUv with Wallenstein’s Thekla— flavour as hocks of different growth formerly produced by 


ticaUy with Wallenstein’s Thekla- f rormeriy proaucca oy 

^ Mr liickcy ; it had a pleasant quick flavour, and appeared 

• * Ich haiie gelebs und geltobcs.' perfectly sound. The burgunay was a very wod wine, 

‘ I have lived and loved.’ eonsidering tlmt it was only of this year's inake,liaving the 

ci.« .r— buigiindy flavour, considerablo «trength and b^y, and so 

She H of a nervous temperament, and of very fragile palatable, that it was considered it would become an ex- 
hcalth , and this, perhaps, is the sort of constitution oolk-ntwinc. Tho hock of 1848 was of course thhi, and of 
most fitting to one who describes the weak, sensitive, slight flavour; but what flavour there was, was similar to 
sfl/iny emotions of aristocratic life. Her style Is light that of the first hock. « 

and graceful, and she is an admirable painter of ht^h ‘MrCanniohaclofPorpbyryPomt produced eight samples, 
life, with all its elegant nothingnesses and its spiritless four of which were tasted--namefy, a red wmo of 1848, 

pomp. Hcr'best novel is ' CCusinerna’ (‘ The Coiisius *), * w-ino of 1847, a red wine^ 1848, and a white whio 

winch, like the popular works of Bremer and JEHjrgare, 1848. Tho red wine of 1848, made from a znixtoro of 
]i »9 been trauilated Into German ; but we do not btliere Waok graiios, bad rather a »hatp flavour, and wM jomewlmt 


it lias \ct appeared in an EnglUU dress. , . . , - 1 ai. 

of the p^esl.nt day in Silken. We ehaU only add, that gavonr was not yet flilly developed; tho led wine of 184A 
there u no country in which litefature i» held m higher m»do ftom the /nme mneau graiic, was a very good winq M 
honour tlian among our northern Uei^^h hours. It sumces its age, having a good body and fine flavour: the wjilte 
for a man to have written'a volume of interesting teles, wine of 1848, made entirely from Shepherd’s Riesling grape, 


thin, but was a pleasant wine: the red wine of 1847, made 
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wnn an excellent wine, aUhongh «o recently made, smind, 
of good body, of fine golden colour, and having a full, rich 
fiuvoitc; this ‘Was pronounced a really good wine, and a 
numhor of questions were asked as to its nianufaeiure, &c. 
Mr Oamilchael a-iid tliat the wine was made from Shep- 
herd's Riesling alone, and purely from the juice of the 
grvpOfd'l^e husks being fei^nente«l with it; it was made in 
February 11)10, and bottled in September, about one liogs- 
head being made; tills was the first produce of thobe 
vines which were planted in land ploughed, hut not 
trcficlied, 

*Mr King of Irrawang produced two samples: a white 
wine of 1014, and a red wine if lOOfi. The white wine 
Avas made entirely from Sliephcrd’s Riesling grape; It was 
a very fine Aviue, of rieli fruity flav’our, and a beautiful 
golden colour. The «*(! aa’IUO of 1030, and consequently 
iieirly thirteen yi ars old, was much admired: it A^as per- 
teetly sound, and liad a very fine llavour, but was not 
equal in our estimation to tlio red wine of Irrawang pro- 
duced by INlr King at tlic last meeting; it had been eleven 
yeaiTj in bottle, and had made a eousidctHblo deposit on 
the sides of the bottle, and it Avaa Mtaled tliat being siiaken 
in carringo had soimuAhat injured its flavour; the bouquet 
from tliis A^dne w’hh very fine. 

* Mr Kelnian of Kirkton ju-odueed one sanqde : a red 
hennitflge of 1017- This was a fine wine, of great body, 
sound, and strong ; with the hermitage llaA-ourand bouquet: 
of a reinai'Kably deep colour, hut quite clear. 

‘ Soiiio eouversalion fulIoAved about the diflerent AAines 
ju’odtieed, but no dHtinct opinions were elicited. A gene- 
i.il feeling of confideneo aaiis expressed that wine \Aoiild 
soon be an exportalile commodity from the eolony. 

‘ Mr King prodarc<l two sauqilea of litpitnrH - an orange 
li«niour and uoveau. The orange was very sweet and palat- 
ubli', almost s>rnpy, but Avas rather fiery in flavour. The 
noveim wai rein.irkahly good, of beautiful bouquet, and 
very agn’C'ible flavour, without any fiery taste. 

*Mr Lang produeed a hamiilo of white brandy, AA'hieh 
Avas strong and smiioAvhat fiery when tasted pAiie, but very 
pl(Msant v\heu mixed Avith e<»Ul water. 

‘ Mr Ki'linuii produi‘ed a hanqde of A%diile brandy, so strong, 
tint, when tasting it pure, it avhs difilcult to tell the flavour; 
init when mixed Avith cold water, it piovod of tiueaud pure 
flavour. 

‘ This el(/<ed the exhibition of sainplo.s, and a diseursiA'c 
eouverHation followed. Finally, reports Avero lead. Tii one 
of tiu'se Mr (’anuiehacl observes, ‘ 1 eoneeive tliat a half acre 
of \inea on the alluvial land will produce in two and adialf 
yeaiH fiom tlie time of planting tliree hogsheads of wine of 
'iKty cr illoiis each ; in tliree years and a- half five iiogsbeads ; 
and will continue to inereaso in quantity till the half aero 
Avill produce five hundred gallons, or perhaps more. 1 hove 
at tills moment in my garden on the alluvial soil about 
tAveuty-four rods of Aines, or about oue-seAtnth of an aere, 
Avliicli produced last ye.ir three and a-halfliogsheads of Aviiie. 
'J’his aJluAial Imd does not so much require trenching as the 
forest land ; indeed it in.sy bo dispensed AAitli altogether if 
tlie land is tw ice ploughed, and then a double furrow opened 
for e\ cry row of vines— a spade deep being dug in the furroAv 
w lien the vines are planted. I have offered to show to these 
jieople the whole process of tlio management of the wine 
(in which they iniagiuo there is something Aery abstruse), 
and to go at any lime to examine their wiiv’s, to see that 
their treatment of them is proper. There is,’ lie adds, ‘ no 
oultivation Avhich the settlers iii this eouutry could enter 
on with more convenience and profit to themselves than the 
vine, because their time for tlie vintage is not required of 
them till tKo end of February, Avhen their hai-vest and 
thrashing are all done, and the ]u'uiiing and cleaning of 
their vines not till July, when their Avheat-sowiiig is all 
finished, and they IniAC a month or two of leisure.’ 

The most lengthy and explanatory report is that of 
Mr King. We avcU remember this gentleman thirty- 
four years ago Avhen he was a shopboy in Kdinburgb, 
and when we employed ouir Avinter evenings together in 
various scientific studies. Having proceeded to New 
South Wales, he there, from small beginnings, attained 
eminence jin the manufacture of pottery and glass; but 
in these professional avocations at Irrawang, 

it wpSTteem that he has been paying considerable 
attij^Sn to vine culture ; and now it falls to our lot to 
"publicity to bis far from uninteresting experiments. 
Commencing his report by a reference to the sample of 
red wine, vintage 1836, he says, ‘ This wine is the pro* 


doct of the black pincau grape, a hardy Arariety, though a 
shy bearfp*. Within eigiiteen months, however, from flic 
time w'hen the cuttings were put into the ground, tlic 
grapes Ad’ere perfected Mrbich produced it. 

* The vine cutting were planted at Trrawang, Willinm 
River, in September 18.34, in trenched land, six feet by four 
apart, were trained to one stake, and pruned to spars of tw o 
eyes. The soil is free luid open, being the d^liris of pud- 
dingstono and fiorphyry. When the miit was ripe, it wa.s 
gathered and pressed in February 18.36. The juice was 
fermented along with the skins in an open vat. When 
the fermentation became loss rapid, as indicated by tlie 
reduction of the temperature of the decomposing mass, the 
liquid portion (the wdno) was run into a cask, aaIiltc, alter 
the fermentive process was finished, it Avas allowed to le- 
main until the yeast formed had subsided. The elear v\ ino 
was then draAvn off, to prevent the precipitated yea--t fioiu 
again mingling with it, and thereby rei>rodiiciiig fenneti- 
tution. With the same view, and in order to oxidise anj 
remaining leaA^en, tho wine Avas in the following spiiim 
ogain draAvn off, exposed freely to the air, and run into an 
other cask, wherdl^ for the sake of allowing the remaining 
yeast and oxidised leaven to subside, it remained till tlie 
winter of 18.37, when it was fined and bottled. Fiom 
period to tho present time the vine has, in its ])i(>uuss to 
maturity, gradually undergone various ehemie.d rliiiim^. 
It has consequently deposited in tho bottle a poition df 
its tartar and Sts rolonr, lost some of tho givqie fii.-'ir, in- 
creased in aieohol, and at times gi\’eu out eailmnie aeid ; 
all the while it continued to devihqi more ])erfiime Miid 
ethereal odour, and is now more agreeable and mellow to 
llio taste. Altogether, it has tlius iiecoino a more « I 
wine, without yet Cxliibiting any symptom of its lii\im- 
reached perfection, or rather that nJiiinato point of m i- 
turity at which, in all Amines, deterioration must eoiii iieiiei . 
This wine is tlie produce of the pure juice of the gi ape, av it h- 
out any add it Ton whatever. 

‘ One of tlic estahliBhed laws of nature is, that eheinieal 
changes are aeeelerated with a rapidity proportioned to tho 
temperature of the mass subject to such change ; anil con- 
sequently wine in a warm elimatc will naturally ariive at 
maturity sooner than in a colder one. AVjne, \a e wcfijcisow, 
is sent from Knrope to tho East and West Judies, eo that, 
the influence of tlie voyage may facilitate the ripening pro- 
eess, wliieli is generally dcvel<q»cd by long keeping. Jt is 
found that the wine, aiter being so earned to the 
Imlies, )H superior to tliat which had in like m,‘inneri't*<.n 
carried to tho West Indies, simply beeansc tho hnigei \o;^- 
ngo exposes the wine more to the influenec of an ele\a(ed 
temperature. It lias also been found that tho same n suit 
may be obtained in a much shorter period of time liy i \- 
posing the wine to a comjiaratiA'ely high artificial teiiipeia- 
tiiro— a praelice, liowever, wliicli I roneiMAX* to Ix' daneerous 
and objectionablo: and fiir more so the rceoinim mbition, 
for that purpose, of exposing the Avinc in bottle to the heat 
of a baker’s oA'en, given in a Frencii work of recent au- 
tliorify on the subject. 

‘Tlie sample of wine now produced, liaAing been grovu 
and kept in this colony, must tliereforo possess its picsent 
degiec of maturity years earliei than it could hriA’c attained 
the same degree in any of tlie more temperate vine- grow- 
ing countries of Europe. 

‘A practical result to be draA^m from the fact, that tem- 
perature exerts a powerful influence in modify ina elicmicHl 
decomposition is, that, from the heat of the climate, tlie 
wine growers in this colony, particularly in tliis locality, 
will find their wine comparatively soon .ai a givm point 
of maturity, nd A\ill thereby be enabled to send it sooner 
into tlie hands of tlic consumer. This also points out the 
necessity of cool cellars for tlie preservation of Avine in 
such a climate as this: whereas, m the luglier latitudes, 
where Avine is produced in Europe, the prime consideration 
in tile storing of wine is to protect it Trom the host. 

‘ There is another law nflVeting materially the opoiatious 
of the wine-maker in many stages of his process, from tli.« 
fermentation of tho juice to the disposal of the Avine in 
bottle, to which I beg to call particular attention with 
reference to the sawpie of wine now produced. Chcmicijf 
action is active also in proportion to the volume of (he mass 
aaed other conditions Ix'inff tM same. Hence it follows 
that wine, in a large mass, will ameliorate morv» rapidly, 
and develop Its qualities more completely, tlian in a small 
one. It ought to be contained, therefore, in largo vessels 
till that effect be jMrodaced ; it piay take only a few months, 
or it may take a series of years, to bring it to suflicient 
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in <tm iiy. This depends on the original oomjMsition of the 
wino, the heat of the oUntate, and otheir modifying caosei. 
Oil the Rhine, for inbtaoee, wihh reemhrea the lapilltof many 
5 earn to ripen to maturity; iind,A'^aoiHtate that result 
by the inci e bulk of the mass, it is Hored in very large tans, 
some of which are estimated to contain hundreds of pipes. 

‘ When the wine has length hoen suRiciently so per- 

ft cted, it is necessary to arrest or retard, if possible, this 
chemical process, whioh constitutes the ripening to ma< 
tniity. For tliat purpose, in accordance with the law 
already stated, the mass most be reduced in bulk ; and the 
most convenient mode of accomplishing this is that whioh 
is generally adopted — by drawing it off into common 
bottles, and packing them away m a cool cellar, to re- 
mnm till the wine shall arrive at perfect maturity; in this 
ht lie it m.'iy remain, according to ciroumstances, a longer 
or a shorter period. But wine forms no exoeption f > the 
iinheisal law. That quality which is common to all dead 
oriMiiic substances — to resolve themselves under ordmaiy 
t iicuinstances into theit clenientary forms, and which, in 
tlie case of wine, aids in its formation, will assuredly in 
tune .iccoinjtlish its destruction. The smne chemical de- 
composition wliich promoted tlio progress of tlie wine to 
m itnid\, will in course of time, even in bottle, as certainly 
r iiiso its (li tci loration and decay. 

‘ 11k* "iimiilc of led wine presented is now nesrlythir- 
It* n \i 'IS olil. It nas kept only a year and a-half in cask, 

. nd h H 1 hr M fore now been noiiily eleven years in bottle. 
Hid il hodi some yeais longer in the cask, it would no 
doiihl, (heirfoic.havo ac<iuired its present degree of niatii- 
iit> m the buttle several years ago.' 

^lub may be said to be the rudimental state of a 
111 inul K ture which will soon como prominently into 
IK lice m Ihiglaiid. 

conveyed tgrmerchantmen is Out erf tliU snhi a 

tuity pf twopence is^paid to the cept^u of ^ sjitip. 
will he thus seen that on every letter to impH 

from the pieces , where the poorest and princlpid pot^^ 
of our emigrants resort» the goyemment derives a 
of 6d. ‘The oaptkins of raer^l^t ships ere comp^M 
by law td convey letters for thefts to whijoh aye j 

bound, and to deliver them wiwut when they : 

arrive. The gratuities paid’|h^ am of value to 
the shipowner, either in regulitlo|f hltr'Oepta!n*s salary, 
or in calculating the proffts'of his because they 

form BO precarious un itein, and because 'also they can 
only be paid personally to the captain. The/ Ard there* 
fore considered merely as a perquisite of the letter. 

Now it has been suggested that the govemmeni ‘ 
should forego deriving a profit of 6d. on every emi- 
grant’s letter ; and that, in consideration of the protec-^ ^ 
tion from insult and aggression whioh it afibrds to the 
merchant navy, it should compel the master of a mer- 
chant vessel to carry letters without receiving mtniries ; 
and tliat tho postage on a private shSp-lettiiy.to and 
from any part of the world should be Id. only. Such 
an arrangement would scarcely diminish tlie ocean 
postage derived from the mail steamers; beqanse, 
travelling as they do with greater speed and regularity 
than merchant vessels, they would still convey the 
letters of tho wealthier classes, and all kinds of com- 
mercial correspondence. 

To all poor persons abroad, and particularly sailors in 
the merchant navy having relatives at home, the 
arrangement which has been suggested would be a 
great benefit. To tho poor emigrant in South Africa 
or in Australia it would prove an unspeakable bless- 
ing. Tho universal complaint amongst emigrants and 
their friends is the failure of their correspondence in 
reaching its destination. This is caused principally by 
defective post- office arrangements in the interior of 
colonics, and to loss of ships and accidents at sea. Bui 
if tlic postage on ship-letters were reduced to one penny, 
a dozen letters would be written by the emigrant and 
his fri( nds where only one is at present — some of which 
would be sure to arrive safely. At present, the settlor 
in Australia is unwilling to burthen his friends unneces- 
sarily with a tax of 8d. ; he therefore writes his solitary 
letter, and rnufct wait at least a twelvemonth before he 
can ascertain if it has reached home. If it fail in doing 
so, it is nearly two years before liis relatives can teU 
! whether he is living or dead. 

All persons who have had to do with the emigration 
movement can bear testimony to the anxiety and sus- 
pense endured hy the relatives of emigrants on account 
of the limited correspondence that is received from oiir 
distant colonies, and which arises entirely from expen- 
sive sea postage; and to the unbounded delight felt by 
tho colonist at receiving at intervals, few and far be- 
tween, a letter from the mother country. It will be 
utterly useless to organise an extensive emigration 
movement suited to tho exigencies of this country until 
the postage on ship-letters is reduced. Emigrants and 
friends part witli no expectation that they will ever 
meet again in this world ; and the only consolation that 
can be offered them is, that they will be sure to fre- 
quently hear of one another’s existence and Welfare. 

OCEAN PENNY-POSTAGE. 

f V ncwupiper parnprrRph with the above faeadiiifr, which ap- 
1 iitd III iNo. !?(«» of tins .Journal, has elicited the following lo- 
111 11 Ivs fidiu a t uircbpondont.] 

'j 11 1 : expense of conveying foreign letters by mail-con- 
tract pat kets to anif from tliis country at the present 
time IS about L.640 000 a year. The income arising, how- 
ever, fnim packet jiostage falls considerably short of this 
sum, and it is probable that no alteration of the present 
iiueign Kites of postage would cause the income to equal 
tlie expenditure. The object, how'ever, of the govern- 
ment in paying large sums of money to private steam- 
p.uket companies fur the conveyance of letters, is not 
only to facilitate commerce, and contribute to public con- 
\ciiieiice, but to be enabled to convert such packets into 
\v ir steamers in case of need, and tvi obtain a knowledge 
of the proceedings of foreign nations, particularly the 
movements of their sliips of war, which could not be 
aiccrt^iiicd so cheaply by any other means. 

Tlie EimIi^Ii mail-packets run to and from this country 
and France, If.unburg, Holland, Ik Igiuni, North Ameiica, 
Mexico, Imlu, China, the Peninsula, Mediterranean, 
Brazils, ^V"eit Indies, and the south-western roast of 
AineruM. Tlie sea postage on letters conve} ed by these 
v#^cls vanes from 8d. to 2s. 7d. To foreign countries 
the amount of postage is proportioned to the distance of 
any paiiiciilar part, and the quantity of correspondence 
coiKCNi'd to if It sometimes happens, therefore, that 
tliu p<u‘lcr t postage on letters convoked a short voyage is 
greute r t liun on those conveyed a longer distance. Thus 

tlie sea postage on a letter to Spain, the international 
correspondence being limited, is 29. 2d. ; while to 
Aniorica, four times the distance, where the cotrespon- 
dcnce is immense, it is only IS. To every portion of 
the British dominionfl^ abroad, however (except Heligo- 
land), tlie sea postage is Is. This is the packet rate for 
conveying h letter to Gibraltar, a distance of about 140p 
miles, and to Hong-Kong, a distance of above 11,000 
miles. 

The only important parts of the British dominions 
abroad ta which there are no mail-packets are the Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia. Van Diemen’s Land* and New 
Zealand. The correspondence to those parts is conveyed 
by merchant ships. The ocean postage on every letter 

JI^MFOnTANCE or AMUSEMENT. 

Tlie whole woild is distracted with factions; and there- 
fore sure the old time was much to be commended, in tole- 
rating, or rathir giving occasion to, some country May- 
games, or sports, as dancing, pipin^^ pageants, all whioh did 
serve to assunge tho cruelty of ikMUi’s nature, that, giving 
him some little ease and reoteaiion, they might withhold 
him from worser attempts, and io preserve amity between 
men. U pon the abolishing of these you could not conceive 
in reason, were it not that wo find it true by experience 
(for sometimes things which are small in the oonsider^tion 
are great in the practice), what dissolute and riotous 
courses, what unlawful games, what drunkenness, what 
envy, hatred, malice, and quarrelling have succeeded iftlieu 
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of* these harmless sports! And these are the fruits which 
our strict professors have brought into the world ! I know 
not how they may boast of their faith (for indeed they are 
pure pvofessors!), but sure I am they have banished all 
charity. — Goodman's Fall of Man, 


CINDERELLA. 

BY MBS ORLLBAn.* 

Wk extract a few stanzas from a metrical version of the 
story of Cinderella, distinguished by much feminine 
grace and elegance. Cinderella (the name so corrupted 
from Ella) is beautifully womanish, whether drudging 
fur her harsh sisters, or fluttering through the prince's 
ball. Here is her second appearance at the ball : — 

* Koon has the monarch hailed hia ffiicat 
>Vlth gracioiiB Minlo and greeting bland ; 

And now the }ii Inco hia suit hna prcaAcd, 

, And won for every dnnoo her hand. 

High 'neath the gorgenua dome arc awcllfn^ 

The tones of music ; t.isto and ai t 
Tn many a lich disguise arc telling 
How ladies change ut will tlieir jurl. 

Hut, like the ajiark of vaiying lixht 
In thnio pale opals round her hair. 

And like the floating rube of wJiife 
Tliat caught all hues oiikindled theie; 

Jloi-self the same, to cadi she seemed 
A vision of that briglitest thing 
lie e'er hud mourned on earth, or deemo I 
Might spread o'er life an angol’s -wing. 

The mother thought her like her child, 

All beauteous, hurried to the tomb - 
On her the aged ehioftnln smiled, 

And saw his wife in virgin hliMirn. 

Ihiuce ICdred'H thoughts cnehauted tia'.s) 

His boyhood's dream m J^lla'x 0 }es, 

And mark each shade of woman’s grace, . 

Ills manlier soul has learnt to pii/e. 

That night In many a mirror tall, 

The hlstera oft their dress surveyed— 

Admiring glances on them fall 
For well was Jtlll.i’s skill displayed. 

Jliit now, while all around them fios* 

The btuteliebt forms of {Hinip and pride. 

With Jealous pang again they note 
The lovely stranger by their side. 

fitill near the baron smiuM she eome. 

And win for Iiim the prince's Rnnic ; 

Then speak to Sybil of lu r home. 

With playful art and gentle wile ; 

Who that had seen her w'aitnig last, 

A hondniiiid at her haughty c.ill, 

Shrinking fjom angei’s blighfing bi.ist. 

Had kuow'n the IJcauty of the Hall 

The close of these entertainments, our readers .arc 
aware, is always abrupt for the fairy-decked lady 

• She sang, and Avhile Prince JCdrcd he.ard. 

He felt as though a Hner nonse 
Of muslo’s iKiwcr within linn filirred. 

In Houl-awaking eloquence : 

Per she had caught nil natural tones 
That swell nur Englisli woods among ; 

Her voico was soft as the last low moans 
Of the stoini, and clear as the bliickbiid's smg. 

Rho ceased, but terror blanched her check. 

The idock slow echoed to lier lay; 

And like some form that might not speak, 

Tlirough %vondcriiig crowds she fled away - 
She gained lier car, the train was nigh, 

Tlio pages on their queen attend ; 

How rapidly— how silently 
Their homeward way tliey wend ! 

Yet cro she reacheil the garden gate, 

Her hivlr unbound— the dress she woro 
111 matched her slippers, glancing late 
Like sunbeams on the palace floor : 

Back creep the lizards to tlioir liolo— 

^Jj^ourd, bulnish, poppy, withering fail ; 

Ana homo the frightened maiden stole, 

To wait within that gloomy hall.* 

s: 


I When ehe follows her sisters to another fete, she is 
the exi)ected star of the evening : — 

* They went : bat ’neath the palace dome 
Was all prepared for one alone;i 
Her time of triumph now was come, 

And bright the crystal slippers shone. 

The love within her bosom shrined, 

Had moulded with its plastic powrer 
The form that answered to the mind, 

Like music, played in passion's hour. 

Her girdle flashed with gems of light 
Brought by some gnomo from Eastern mine ; 

One wild rose decked her royal knight, 

■\Vom where his star was wont to shine. 

The ball-room seemed a fairy scene. 

Enchanted by a lover's spell ; 

A thousand lamps, green leaves between, 

Qlowed round the motto, “ Tmtt pour KUt." 

♦ * + ♦ 

Yet on her voice Prince Edred hung 
As though no royal suitor he. 

She staits, for through the vines has rung 
A jKjal of fairy melody ! 

“ Oh stay me not— my hour is gone ' " 

From Iiall to hall fear wings her flight. 

The prince bewildered follows on : 

Has Ella vanished in the night ? 

She dropt one slipper ns she ran, 

Ho did but stoop to win the prize ; 

Of nil the courtiers not a man 
Can tell whore last she met his eyes. 

“ Ho, guards '—ho, idlers round the galc', ' 

Which way has gone tho Fairy Queen I ” 

No lady passed— no chariot waits— 

No trace of all the train is seen. 

“ A gill ran by in russet weed 
“ Hero shone the car;” “ A page stood there , ” 

*' This bulrush lies where pranced his ‘«tLcd ' ’ 

“ Tush,” said tho punco, “ such talcs forbeai.” 

Well was it that some pitying fay 
Led Ella to her fathci's home, 

Or nevi't had she tracked the way 
That lato bo radiant she had conic.' 

The lost slipper, as in the original, is the means of 
identifying tho radiant creature of the ball with the 
slave of the two tyrannical sisters ; and a very charm- 
ing little poem ends with the triumph'of love, meekness, 
family affection, and generosity — the feminine virtues. 


THE EFFECT OF CHABCOAL OX rr.OWF.KS. I 

About a year ai^o I niado .a bargain for a roRr-biish of 
niagnlficent grow'tli and full of biiils. I w’aitt*d for tlietii to 
blow, and expected roses worthy of sueh a noble plant, uiul 
of tlio praises bestowed upon it by the vender. At length, 
when it blooniod, all iiiy hopes were blasted. The flowers 
wore of a faded colour, and I discovorod th.it I had only a 
middling imiltiflora, stale -coloured enough. I therefore 
resolved to sacrifice it to some experiments which I had in 
view'. My attention had been captivated with the effects 
of charcoal, as stated in some English publications. I then 
covered tho earth in the pot in which my roRC-bnsh was 
aliout half an inch deep with pulremscd c/iarcntd! Some 
dAys after I was astonished to see the roses, w Inch bloomed, 
of as fine a lively rose colour as I could wish ! I determined 
to repeat the experiment ; and therefore, when the rose- 
bush had done flowering, I took off the clmrcoaK and put , 
fresh earth about the roots. You may conceive that I j 
w'aitcd for the next spring impatiently to ijce the result of 
this experiment. When it blpomed, the roses were, as at i 
first, pale and discoloured ; but by applying the charcoal , 
as before, the roses soon resumed their rosy red colour. I 
tried the powdered charcoal likewise in large quantities 
ii{}on my petunias, and found that both the white and (he 
violet flowers were equally sensible to its action. It alw ays 
gave gi-eat vigour to the red or violet colours of the flowers, , 
and the white petunias herame wined with red or vinbt iinU,; ' 
the violHs became covered with irregniar spot^nf a bluish or ' j 
almost black tint. Many persons who admired them thought I 
that they were new varieties from the seed. I'eHow fiawers j 
are, as 1 have proved, insensible to the influence of the | 
charcoal. — Paris HorlicuUural /fcCiVtt', 
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I MOONSHINE. 

I The moon is something more than what astronomers 
tell us. Poets and sentimentalists of all classes have 
respectively their own ideas on the subject. Physically 
speaking, there may not be much in a * matter of raoon- 
I shine,* but there is a wide world beyond the sway of 
I the five senses. Beauty, poetry, ron^nce, belong to the 
spiritual realm, in which the soul sits supreme, with 
Memory and Imagination as her handmaids. Beauty, 
of itself, and totally irrespective of any other qualities, 
iiwcsts its possessor with a high and fascinating in- 
I tcrcst. And beautiful, surely, all w'lll allow that orb to 
be which, rising upon the darkness of night, pours light 
I lioni a silvery fountain upon earth, and sea, and sky, 

I making lovely the sleep of nature, as the sun makes 
I glorious her awaking. 

I Our readers have often heard of an Eastern potentate 
w ho styles himself Son of the Sun and Moon, but com- 
I piratively few have regarded this title otherwise than 
as a piece of Oriental bombast. Not so, liowever, and 
I it IS nut less true than strange, that m China there 
exists at tins moment a race of pagans, equal in number 
to all the nations of Europe, and superior to some of 
them in civilisation. The sun is adored by the Chinese 
as tlie Great Light, the moon as the Light of Evening. 
>Vhen sacrificiDg to the former, the imperial high-pnest 
IS robed in red ; when offering oblations to the latter, 
ill pale vestments ; and the whole rites exhibit marks 
of a tliorouglily material worship. We are astonislied 
to think that this worship, whose origin was coeval 
with that of the Chinese nation, has now endured for 
more than three thousand years; and its existence 
among them at the present day is a convincing proof 
that civilisation alone is insufficient to emancipate the 
human mind from the blindness of superstition. If 
such IS the case among the educated Chinese, we need 
not be surprised at finding the moon worshipped by 
trilies of the Pacific Ocean and of the American con- 
tinent, among wUiom the mental vision has been weak- 
ened by a long absence from the light. Even among 
those desperados the Sikhs, a reverence for the lunar orb 
has not died out. During the late bloody campaign in 
the Punjaub, they monthly saluted the new moon with 
6 *ilvos of artillery ; and on one occasion, says an Indian 
subaltern, when lying opposite our army amid the 
juftgles of liivsool, they * kept blazing away at it the 
greater part of the night.’ 

In the heathen world of old, which worshipped the 
Creator through his visible works, an orb so beautiful 
and singular as the mooti Could not fail to elicit adora- 
tion. In the Sabian worship— the earliest and purest 
form of idolatry, which first seduced the star-gazers of 
Chaldea from the spiritual worship of tlie Creator— 
homage to the moon held e chief place. When they 


* beheld the moon walking in brightness,’ says the 
affiicted patriarch, ’ their hearts were enticed, and their 
mouth kissed their hand.’ In the regions of the south, 
through whose transparent atmosphere the orbs of 
heaven glow with exceeding splendour, tlie worship of 
the moon was almost universal. 

Well did the Greeks make Luna the sister of the god 
of poetry ! Who lias not felt that tliere is romance and 
tenderness in the moonlight’s haze, hanging like a silver 
veil on rocks and hills, and woods and waters ? Modern 
poets have celebrated its magic power over the heart ; 
and the verse-chronicles of early times are replete with 
strange fancies concerning it In those days when the 
race of man was still young, and fond of the marvellous, 
the moon was generally considered the mate of the sun, 
and the female generative principle in nature. Fancy 
seems in all ages to have given the moon a tenant of 
some kind or other. Among ourselves the story is, 
that once on a time a inm went into the fields on a 
Sunday to gather sticks, and that while engaged in 
this anti- Sabbatical pursuit, he found himself becoming 
I thinner and thinner, till at last he was taken away 
I bodily, and became the Man in the Moon, where bo 
I and his bundle of sticks are still to be seen. In a 
similar fashion the prose Edda informs us that Mdni 
(the moon) carried off from the earth two children 
named Bill and Iljuki, as they were returning with a 
bucket of water from the spring called Byrgir; and 

* these children,’ the Edda adds, * alwaya follow Mam, 
as we may easily observe even from the earth.’ Above 
all, 111 the land of the Greek, where religion, divested 
of its awe, became a science of the beautiful, the story 
of the virgin Luna was woven of graceful fancies. 
Lonely amid tlie blue fields of heaven, she yet could 
not escape from the yearnings of human affection. In 
the silence of night she beheld from the skies the 
beautiful night-watcher on the Canan Hill ; and when 
she sank behind the woods of Mount Latmos, the Greek 
deemed that she sought there the embraces of the fair 
Edymion. 

Although there is no heat in the moonbeams, and 
though thoir radiance, say astronomers, is between two 
and three hundred thousand times less bright than the 
sun’s, yet in the regions of the south, a noxious influence 
is attributed to them, resembling in a faint degree the 
fatal amp -de- soldi (sun-stroke) of the same latitudes. 

* The moonlight of Egypt,* says the author of ’Letters 
from the East,’ * is so bright, tM a person can see to 
read with perfect ease i and the natives will tell you, 
as 1 found afterwards they also did in Arabia, always 
to cover your eyes when you sleep in the open air. 
Tlio moon here really strikes andafiects the sight, when 
you sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun ; i 
indeed the sight of a person who should sleep with bis 
face exposed at night would soon be utterly impaired 
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or destroyed.* And in Hindoostan, it is well known that 
meat which has once been exposed to the moonbeams 
cantiot be cured, but will quickly putrify ; while meat 
in precisely the same condition, but which has not been 
•h snQposed, will preserve readily. Theoretical opinion 
way before a belief founded on experience so 
long-existing and so universally prevalent. From the 
earliest ages to our own times, from the sleepers on the 
flat roofs of Syria to the night-watch on board a 
Mediterranean steamer, comes corroboration strong. 
* The moon by night shall not smite thee,* said the 
Psalmist three thousand years ago ; and a modern writer 
relates the following incident as having happened to 
him when sailing in a Maltese vessel off the northern 
shores of Africa : — It was a brilliant moonlight night 
in spring, and, fatigued with heat, he lay dowu to sleep 
on. the open deck; but soon afterwards he awoke with 
a feeling of suffocation, and found his cloak drawn 
closely over his head, lie removed the encumbrance, 
and again went to sleep — again to be awoke from 
the same cause. The captain (an Englishman) now 
cautioned him against sleeping with his head and eyes 
exposed; and on his laughing at what he considered 
the captain’s simplicity, the latter referred him to his 
sailing-guide, ^here cases were given in which such 
exposure had been followed by blindness, and sometimes 
by mental derangement. Lost wits go to^thc moon ! — 
at least so ran the fable in the days of Ariosto. And 
accordingly, when the peerless Roland becomes love- 
frenzied by the coldness of the fair Angelica, and com- 
mits all sorts of monstrosities, even to that of running 
staik-naked through the fields, it is to the moon’s orb 
that Astolfo rides on his winged steed to recover the 
senses of his friend. 

In harmony with the preceding mixture of fact and 
fancy, is the common belief in the influence of the moon 
upon those most unhappy of beings — lunatics! — in w'hom 
the god-like intellect is extinguished, and the heart, 
left alone in darkness, forgets its high mission — whose 
very name (from luna, the moon) is expressive of this 
belief— and whose ‘ moon-struck* brains are supposed, 
like the cver-restless sea, to throb more tumultuously 
as the orb approaches the full. Ob, moon ! how can 
one so gentle be thus cruel — one so lovely be thus 
ensnaring? How like art thou to woman! Like to 
woman in thy beauty, like to woman in thy changes ; 
like to her in thy power over the heart and brain; 
blessing, yet sometimes blighting, him who would bask 
ill thy beams ! Rut let us uot blame thee, nor her to 
whom we have likened thee. Rather let us learn that 
there is no inflnenco so benign but it may injure — no 
worship so heavenly but error may n»inglo therein. 
The statue cannot always warm to Pygmalion, and 
Peril sits by the shrine of the beautiful. 

Of the vast influence exerted by the moon over the 
tides of the ocean nothing need here be said. Only let 
it be remembered that when we stand on the shore at 
high water, and see the waves come tumbling in upon 
tlie bcacli, very strange docs it seem to us that the 
wavelet that breaks and dies at our feet was born of 
the moon in the far south, amid the unbroken solitude 
of polar seas. 

But an influence as mighty and subtle, and more in- 
explicable still, does the moon exercise in the moral 
world ; and as if in harmony with her rule over the 
water, so sways she the tides of the human heart. 

( Beneath the silent moonlight all the eye sees it re- 
pose; all the ear beers is the murmur of sleeping 
nature. Wo seem to breathe a trauquiUising atmo- 


sphere, onder whose genial influence the wave of passion 
subsides, and bitterness dies away in the heart When 
the Ancient Mariner stood alone on the rotting ship, 
motionless amid a rotting sea— with the fearful spell 
upon him, and his heart dry as dust, so that he could not 
pray->the moon rose on his weary vigil. Then yearned 
he towards her as he saw her journeying througli the 
sk^ as in her home ; and as her light made beautiful 
the hideous scene around him, and he beheld the crea- 
tures of great calm * disporting themselves where 
never an eye could behold their beauty, the stony heart 
softened, and he blessed them; and straightway the 
spell began to break. Coleridge had a warm impulsive 
heart ; and doubtless in that career of sorrows, wliich 
to his sensitive spirit seemed at times like life in death, 
he had often gazed upon the calm pure face of the orb 
of night, holding on her way, passionless, all unmoved 
by the turmoil of earth : and with iliim, too, the spirit 
has grown tranquil, and the cry of the heart been 
hushed. A sweet consoler is the moon that looks in 
through the lattice on the weary and wo-begone, cheer- 
ing him like the gentle face of woman, and yet sa} ing 
never a word to remind him that he needs comforting. 

Yefe there is melancholy in the moonlight. Joy is tlie 
offspring of day, and laughter and the glad sunbeams 
go hand in hand; but merriment beneath the moon- 
beams jars like a loud laugh from a woman. It is an 
hour, indeed, when joys from the past come floatin'^ 
into the soul, and the faces of absent loved cmc's arc 
present to the mind’s eye ; but ail is calm, passionless, 
as an infant’s dream. Festivals there liave been beneath 
the moon, and enjoyments there are ; but how different 
from their kindred of the day! Under the skies of 
southern night may be heard the tinkle of the lute, pale 
forms of dancing-girls may flit in the silvery gloom, and 
the sound of falling waters come on the cool breeze like 
the music of a dream ; but the voice of tho fountains 
only makes stillness more still, and motion brings out 
tho sleep of the moonbeams. Through the vinewoods of 
Italy of yore youths and maidens strayed in the dazzling 
moonlight, celebrating the vigils of Venus; but on 
those balmy May-nights amid the concourse there was 
solitude, and for shouts of the worshippers only the still 
small whispers of love. 

But for the moonlight we would miss one of the moat 
delicate aspects of our planet, and lose a delicious con- 
trast to the heat and glare of noontide. At midnight it 
makes a softer day-day, without its business, without 
its noisc-~day with lustre enough to beautify, not to 
make plain. It is an hour when the coverlet of cares 
and suspicions is lifted olf, and the heart awakes, and 
fancy builds dreams. 

* None but the loving and the loved. 

Should be awake at this bweet hour,* 

says Moore ; and all jxiets are agreed that the moon- 
light hour is propitious to lovers — dangerously so, adds 
Byron, who in a well-known passage of ,liis ‘ Don Juan’ 
comments on its influence in throwing over the heart 
‘ a loving languor that is not repose.* Verily not even 
the star of eve, the star of love, Venus herself— brightest 
of the wandering planets, and goddess of the magic 
twilight — hears so many loving vows exchanged, so 
many sweet words whispered. Yet * swear not by the 
moon — the inconstant moon 1^ says Juliet, looking from 
her balcony in the moonlight upon her lovisr — * lest thy 
love prove like variable.’ But the fair Capulet felt how ' 
many dangers threatened their loves ; and in her thirst 
for strong assurances, had Romeo sworn by the un- 
changing sun itself, she would still have asked for more. 

* 1 will think of my love in the moonlight,* sajis a simple 
ditty ; and whether the (^ect be the gallant Romeo in 
the garden of his hereditary foes at Verona, or the 

* sailor-boy’ on his way to Hhe banks where pearls grow, i 
in the hope of bringing thence a casket for his mistress. 
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the aentiment will generally find an ech» In tiioae aAo, 
though one in heart, are 

As l£s nfleotion ijrom the star/ 

Straying by the mellow moonlight of autumn— with 
no voices in the fields, and no sound in the air, save the 
fitful murmur of the Teviot, home on the breath of early 
night — and thinking of one then wandering beneath 
the southern cross, I have looked to the moon walking 
in brightness, and iny month has kissed my hand. Not 
in adoration to thee, queen of heaven 1 — but I fancied 
thp eyes of a loved one were then gazing on thee, and, 
reflected in thy silver mirror, looked down in unfor- 
getting calmness upon mine I Fancy's 

* Smile can make a summer, 

TThere darkness else would bOi* 

But what is tlie aspect of this ' silver regent of the 
niglit?' — in i*hat bright world would we find ourselves 
if transported thither ? Are those silvery beams raying 
Ikmu a paradise tenanted by happy mortals, or beings 
more godlike still? When young, we did not ask our- 
selves such questions, but vague fancies like these filled 
oiir brain when gazing upon the bright lamp of night ; I 
and all that was sweetest in our dreams of fairyland 
.111(1 eljjsmni we loved to gather round the * moonlight's 
home.' The home of the moonlight! — alas I maturcr 
je u-s, that have cruelly dispelled many a sweet vision, 
h u e not spared our lunar utopia ! At the glance of the 
I 1( h 3Lop(^, as at the touch of LthurieVs spear, the glitter of 
the borrowed sunbeams falls off, and reveals — what? A 
V ilderness of mountains, high as the Himalayas, above ; 
a honeycomb of caverns, deep as the Alps, below. Here 
and there a circular plain, isolated from the rest of the 
I lunar uorld by perpendicular walls of rock, which the 
strong wing of the eagle alone could surmount. A 
sphere V huso hues are the lights and shadows of its 
tremendous peaks — bare, waterless, almost airless I A 
ruined world, through whose crust the inner fires have 
I burst in a thousand craters, spreading havoc all around 
I Now even the craters are extinct; the destroying fires 
, have exhausted themselves. There may be inhabitants ; 

I but what a home I 

It IS night, and the fair orb is now looking in upon 
me through the slender boughs of the Persian lilac at 
my window with a calm, sweet smile, as if pleased when 
an upturned eye thanks her for her light. Oh, moon ! 

I lonely amid the blue skies of midnight, with what 
I pitient goodness dost thou cover thy scarred bosom 
I M itli beams, and, forgetful of thine own sorrows, lightest 
I up untiringly thy husband orb, making beautiful his 
I season of darkness, and loving him all the more for the 
luatie thou givest him I In the wide world round which 
thou rollest, thou beholdest, of all its myriad creatures, 
one only like to thee — one only so gentle and self-deny- 
ing — one only whose love, like thee, shines brightest in 
the night -season! Good- night, gentle moon — good- 
night! 


TUB HONOUR OF HONESTY. 

‘ When shall I get a new bonnet ? * doubtfully solilo- 
quised a young serving -girl, who, in a dismal back 
garret, where a great baby was sleeping, was despond- 
ingly considering her head-gear, as she prepared to go 
out one Saturday evening. She might be excused for 
reflecting on the subject ; for the coarse straw bonnet— 
which had never been handsome — was now sunburnt 
and dirty, and with its soiled and faded ribbon, looked 
hardly neat, though it had been carefully kept * I 
declare I’m almost asbamed to go to church in it it’s 
80 dirty,' cjie continued, as she turned it round in her 
hand ; * though maybe it’s of a piece with my gown and 
shawl : but come, they’re not dirty neither. 1 wonder 
whether mother can spare ,me my wages this week? 
Perhaps she can : 1 know she was sure of work last 


Ssiurdsy: weB, we^ sesw* So saying, ih6 tied on tbe 
shabby Mmniet ond carefhUy folding up two abl^fogs, 
which she took foom the window ledge, she put them 
into her jpoeksti and idvfofr last gUnoe at her litDa^ 
bed, to tea tha| her baby bedfellow was saMy 
in, she httfried out of the room, and out; of W 
away on her weekly visit to her taxxd\j» ^ ^ 

Bessie Abbott was a pretty, pleasanModkihl^ girl of 
nearly eighteen, strong, active, and industrious. She 
was the daughter of a worthless ma% and an ex* 
cellent woman. The teaching of the latter had borne ' 
good fruit in Bessie, who, though only a drudge in the 
family of a little shopkeeper, was a neat and exceUent 
servant, as far as her knowledge went ; while her Integf 
rity and good-temper would have rendered her ralnabie 
in any situation. She was in the receipt of what she 
considered the handsome income of two shillings a week, 
for which, with board and lodging, she did everything 
ill her employer’s house; for its mistress was constantly 
engaged in the shop, and left the whole care of her five 
children, as well as all the household work, to * Pretty 
Bessee ;* and never was burthen laid upon a more williiig 
worker. Bessie’s father did little for the support of his 
household : he spent half his time, and more than half 
his earnings, in the hc>cr-shop ; and the little money left 
for Ins wife did hardly more than supply his board ; 
sometimes, indeed, ho even demanded food when ho had 
given no means of procuring it. The burthen of the 
family of course fell whoUy ou his poor wife, who witl a 
quick and dexterous needlewoman, and who was glad 
to obtain any species of work by which she might earn 
I a little ; for her supply from the tailors, who were her 
usual employers, was not very regular, and sometimes 
failed altogetlicr for a time. 

Bessie was the eldest of a large family : the two next 
in age to herself, a boy and girl of fifteen and thirteen, 
were both well placed, though ueitlier could contribute 
to the family income ; but there were seven still younger, 
entirely dependent on their poor mother’s exertions* 
Such being t!ic circumstances of the household, we need 
not wonder that a girl so afiectionato as Bessie should 
have felt very doubtful of the possibility of buying a 
new bonnet; for, unlike too many in her situation, 
she never felt that her money was her own if it were 
needed for her mother’s use, and was only happy in the 
thought that she was enabled to contribute to that 
mother’s comfort; and in this respect her natural 
feelings were aided by higher principles, implanted by 
Him who so severely censured the unfllial conduct of 
the professing Jews. 

As Bessie hurried along the streets to her mother's 
house, which was on the other side of the town, she 
(ast m.iny a wistful glance towards the displays of 
bonnets and ribbons in the shop windows, and even 
paused once or twice to bestow particular admiration : 
nay, she went so fur as to decide what shape she 
would buy, and how it should be trimmed, if she could 
but get the money for it ; and she had strong hope of 
being able to do this, because she knew her mother had 
been promised more work than she could accomplish 
for several weeks to come. At last Bessie reached her 
home, which was one ill -lighted room, with a dark 
closet adjoining, in a tumble-down old house, situated 
in one of the courts of a densely-populated neighbour- 
hood, and tenanted by five or six families besides tho 
Abbotts, It was homCf however, and Bessie felt that it 
was so, as, after running up the tottering stairs, she 
opened the door of her mother’s room, which, if not very 
comfortable, was at least very clean. 

' Oh, Bessie, Bessie!— here is Bessie!* cried a (losse 
of little ones as she entered. * Here is Bessie come, 
mother! Come to mother, Bessie; she’s crying!* and 
two of tho young thinjn seized their darling sister by 
her dress, and pulled her forward, as though at her 
Coming their mother’s tears must dry. , 

* What is tbo matter, mother dear ? * cried Bessie^ 
frightened, as she approached a neat, careworn woman, 
who, with her iumds convutrively pressed together, and 
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' silent tears dropping from her cyes» looked absorbed 
in hopeless distresa 

* Beslie, BessiOi what shall we do ? ’ she exclaimed, 

'' as her* daughter knelt, and threw her arms round her : 

* ^hat wUI become of us ? ’ 

* Gin .mother, what is the matter? What has hap- 
penefl?* returned Bessie, her own tears beginning to 
flow in sympathy and alarm. ‘ (Jh, dear ! I thought to 
And you all so comfortable to-night ! ’ 

‘Ay, and so we might have been,’ answered the 
mother in a tone of heartbroken despondency — ‘only 
for him — for your father, Bessie ! Ilow could he do it?’ 

‘ Mother, mother, what has he done?’ exclaimed the 
terrifled girl, aU horrible visions of crime starting up 
before her. 

I ‘ He has taken away my work, Bessie — my work, that 
. I hoped to get so much for— and he has pawned it for 
drink — I don’t know where ; and he beat me like a dog 
I when I begged of him to tell me where it was. And 
I the master wanted it, and I hadn’t it for him ; and oh 
l' ho was angry — and no wonder; only it’s liard Upon 
me, Bessie. And he says the waistcoats are worth two 
pounds, and he’ll have them, or their Avorth, if he 
takes my bed from under mo. Then I owe our land- 
lord for a fortnight’s rent ; for I didn’t pay last week, 
thinking I should be so much better ofl’ this. And I 
haven’t a penny in the house for the children’s food ; 
they’ve been nigh famished ns it is, for the waistcoats 
were* almost the first work I did. And now where I 
am to look for money or work I don’t know, or liow I 
am ever to pay this dreadful debt : my poor little ones 
I will all be starving about me. How shall I bear it? 

I And then to think Avho has brought all this upon me. 
j Oh, Bessie, it almost breaks my heart ! ’ 

‘ This is trouble indeed, indeed,’ sobbed poor Bessie, 
as she leant against her mother’s shoulder: ‘I little 
thought of finding you like this as I came along. But, 
mother dear, you mustn’t he quite cast down : put your 
trust in your Heavenly Father, without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground.’ 

‘ Ay, Bessie dear ; but it’s hard to put such trust in 
Him, when nothing but trouble is to be seen. I’m ! 
sure I try ; but it’s very hard, my child.’ 

‘ Yes, it is hard, mother ; yet who else shall Ave trust 
in ? And, mother, here arc iny wages for to-day and 
to-morrow, and who knows what Monday may bring? 
Aren’t we bid in such times as these to take no thought 
for the morrow, for sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof?’ 

Mrs Abbott pressed her child more closely without 
reply, and those of the children who w'ere old enough to 
I understand what passed, gathered reverently round to 
listen to Bessie’s words, as she continued her attempts 
to console her mother. Nearly an hour passed in this 
manner, and at last Bessie’s earnest, hopeful persuasions 
so far prevailed on her mother, as to excite a feeling of 
trustful resignation; and with lighter heart the girl 
began the cliildren’s Saturday night’s ablutions, while 
her mother went out to make the necessary purchases 
of food; and when, on the return of the latter, the 
hungry little ones were regaled with a large piece of 
bread, trguble seemed for a AA'hile forgotten. However, 
Bessie, when she had, as she expressed it, ‘cleaned all 
up,’ Avas obliged to depart ; and after a tearful adieu, 
she was once more Jiurrying through the streets, which 
she had so lately traA'ersed Avith such difierent feelings. 
‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ she mused as she 
reached her abode. *We may aa'cII always remember 
that: we little thought last week when we were so 
pleased about the work, what trouble it would bring.* 

Sunday morning came, and the sound of pleasant 
bells i but to Bessie it differed from other mornings only 
SG^Iar BB her oAvn thought made a Sabbath around her, 
for she could not go out until the evening ; and she had 
even more to do on that day than on the other six, 
especially as her mistress, who rarely attended churcK 
herself, was always at hand to find fault. Many were 
tlie sad thoughts she bestOAved on ber mother’s troubles 


during the dav ; and when at last she was aide to set 
out for church, under strict Injunctions to return im- 
mediately on the close of the service, she was depressed 
in spirits more than she had ever before felt in her 
life. 

The service came to a close, and Bessie in a quiet 
mind left the church, and slowly and thoughtfully 
walked homewards. She was one of the last who came 
out; and as she walked across the wide churchyard to 
tlie least-frequented gate, she struck her foot against 
something, which yielded to her step, and returned a 
rattling sound. She stooped to pick up the object, 
and it proved a well-filled purse ; the bright beads and 
tassels glittered in the half light of an autumn evenfog*, 
and its weight and rotundity showed it well sillied. 
Bessie stood positively breathless for a moment in the 
excess of her joy ; she felt a dizzy rush in her head, and 
for a moment all surrounding objects seemed to swim 
before her; then clasping her hands in a mute aspira- | 
tion of thankfulness, she recovered full possession of her 
faculties, and began to examine the treasure. 

‘ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven !’ she counted— 
‘seven pounds ! Oh, to think of mother, liow delighted 
she Avill be I Why, this will pay all, and buy 1 can’t 
tell what beside. Oh how happy I anil And wliat is 
this?* she continued, as she took from the other end a 
roll of soft paper. ‘ Why, these must be banl^ notes, 
like that mis’ess gave change for once: why, they must 
be worth I can’t tell how much. Here aro one, two, 
three, four of them, and that one mis’ess got was w’orth 
five pounds itself. What shall we do with so much 
money ? I’ll read wliat’s on these notes, however.’ ho, 
approBching a lamp just inside the gate, she Avith some 
difficulty deciphered the amounts of the notes, of which 
tAVo M'cre for fifty pounds, the other two respectively for 
five-and-twenty. ‘ It’s quite a fortune,* she murmured 
in a loAA% reverential tone, as she tried to grasp the idea 
of BO many pounds. ‘ What a happy thing for me, and 
hoAv sad for the person who lost it ! * Here the current 
of Bessie’s rapturous thoughts received a sudden check ; 
the smile faded from her lips, and she remained silently 
looking on the pretty purse with a perplexity amounting 
to distress. ‘ Oh me, but it is not mine ! ’ she contimicd, 
her thoughts finding vent in a half-articulate form. 

‘ This belongs to somebody, who is as sorry to lose it as 
I am pleased to find it. Oh, what must 1 do? 1 wish I 
had ncA^er seen it. Must I give it up just Avlien we want 
it so? And then it was lying in my Avay, and nobody 
near who could haA^e dropped it.* Poor Bessie! the 
struggle between conscience and Avant Avas A^ery seA'ere. 
She tried hard for a little while to convince herself that 
she had a right to what she found on a highway, but 
her principles were too strong to allow of such self-de- 
ception ; and besides, in testing the matter by the golden 
rule, she felt that if she had dropped her two shillings 
on the previous night, she should have been very indig- 
nant with any finder claiming a right to them. ‘No, I 
have no business with it indeed,’ she murmured, as the 
tears of disappointment started to her eyes. ‘But, 
hoAii'cver, surely I may keep just one or two of these 
pounds? — the person who lost this must be very ricli, 
and would never miss them ; surely T may liave just 
two pounde for my finding it, and that would put poor 
mother out of her trouble?’ Just at this moment these 
words, which she had lately heard, darted into her uiiud 
like a gleam of light, * Thou, God, seest me ! ’ ‘ Oh, what 
am I thinking of?’ she exclaimed, frightened by her 
own thoughts: ‘isn’t it all just one as stealing? Let 
me put this out of my sight' as soon aj^ 1 can, lost J 
should be too much tempted : I AA'ont keep it an hour.’ 

So, resolutely concealing the temptation, Bessie set off 
at her quickest pace to the police-station, where she 
resolved to deposit the money immediately, for the 
twofold purpose of securing herself against temptation, 
and of affording the owner the best oppoiftunity for 
recovering tlie lost property. When she told her errand 
to the of£er at the 8tation|^ he looked at her from head 
to foot with some surprise* ^ 
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* So you didn’t think of keeping it yourself?' lie 
asked as he took the purse. 

* Yes, sir, I did for ft minute, for we want it bad 
enough,’ replied Bessie with an ingenuous blush ; * but 
1 was kept from it, thank God! Tliere’s a deal of 
money there, sir ; will you please to count it, that you 
may know, when it’s owned, that I took none ? * 

The officer counted it accordingly, and gave her a 
receipt for the amount, taking down her address at the 
same time, which she tlmught nothing about; then, 
with a thankful, hsppy heart, and clear conscience, she 
hastened home. 

Frequently, during the labours of tlte next day, Bessie 
wondered whether the owner of the purse had regained 
it, and pleased herself in imagining the pleasure its re- 
covery must have caused. Tlieii her thoughts sadly 
turned to her poor mother, and she would speculate on 
tliG ])os6ibility of her receiving a reward. Some one 
she knew had been rewarded with fen shillings for 
finding a five-pound note; perhaps she might have a 
pound given her. However, she sedulously endeavoured 
to Withdraw her thoughts f^rom the subject, and occu- 
pied them in the attempt to devise some means of earn- 
ing a little money in the family someliow, to carry 
thorn througli this terrible crisis. So passed Monday, 
and Tuesday was passing in a similar manner. Bessie 
was busily washing her kitchen floor— talking to amuse 
tliG baby, wlio was tied on a chair in one corner of it, 
ai. 1 Dunking over a brilliant plan which had just oc- 
curred to lier, of proposing one of her brothers as 
eri and - boy to the grocer round the corner, w hen her 
mistress looked in, and sharply said some one wanted 
to speak to her. In great haste and surprise Bessie 
started up, and as quickly as possible wiped her wet 
hands, threw off her apron, settled her gown and cap, 
and hurried into the shop, where she found a middle- 
aged gentleman, of very pleasant demeanour, leaning 
carelessly against Die counter. He turned as she 
entered, and advanced a step as slio curtseyed aud 
looked, as if to inquire the object of his visit. 

* Your name is Elizabeth Abbott?’ he asked : ‘ is it not?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,* was Bessie’s reply. 

‘ You found a purse on Sunday night, I believe ?* 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied, colouring as she spoke. ‘Did 
it belong to you, sir? Did >ou got it? I hope it was 
all light, sir I I got a note of the money at the police,’ 
continued Bessie, speaking rapidly, and as if lialf- 
fnghtened ; for just then she only remembered Die pos- 
sibility of some money being missing, which might be 
demanded of her. 

‘Oh >cs, nil was right,* returned the gentleman 
smiling. ‘1 only came to see what made >ou return 
my purse so honestly and quickly. Were >ou not in 
want of money ? * 

‘Oh, indeed, sir, yes I’ she emphatically replied, as 
tears filled her eyes ; ‘ but that money was not ours.’ 

‘ Perhaps you were afraid to keep it, lest it should 
be discovered continued her interrogator, looking 
earnestly at her, as a deep crimson flush rose even to 
her forehead. 

She raised hpr eyes to his boldly, though modestly, 
as slie answered, in all the firmness of truth, * Sir, I 
never thought of that. But I would not be so miserable 
as tiieft would make me for as much again as is in your 
purse, sir 1 ’ 

‘ That is well, that is well,* quieUy replied the gentle- 
man with a satisfied smile. ‘ Now you say you want 
money very much ; I came here to offer you a reward 
for the returi^of my purser How much would you wisli 
me to give you ? * 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed poor Bessie iii a transport of 
delight, clasping her hands — ‘oh, thank you! thank you! 
Two pounds, sir, if you could be so kind, would make 
us all bapjpy again !’ 

‘It would not be buying happiness very dearly,’ 
answered the stranger; ‘but let me hear what you 
would do with the two pouqds.' 

Accordingly, Bessie related her simple little history 


as Die reader knows it. At its condsMlon, bet 
listener sndled kindly. ‘You are a good BMe/ 
he said. ‘ Wen^the reward 1 shall you il^weuty 
pounds InsitM m tva I determined upon this if I wpicp * 
satisfied^ith tear answers.’ v 

Bessie was ipeechless in grateful aitonishjmhnt*^ 

‘ Yes, it is a little fortune for you,* sold tbe gentle- ' 
man, answering her look, f You will of 'Obdue Relieve 
your mother from her trouble, and you had better put 
the rest into the savings’ bank, and try to add a little > 
to it, as a provision in case of need.* So saying, the ' : \ 
gentleman produced the identical beaded purse, and^ 
counted twenty sovereigns into BeUio’s han^ wh^ 
could only look her thanks ; and then be wetf^ and 
Bessie huiried up to her little room to give vent to her 
grateful happiness, thinking how different would have 
been her feelings bad she otherwise acted. 

1 need not make my story longer by describing the 
joy excited by her next visit to her home— how the 
debt was paid — and how one pound more was devoted 
to tho purchase of sundry articles of comfort and 
decency (amongst which Bessie’s bonnet was not for- 
gotten) — and how the remaining pounds were safely 
deposited. But I must not omit to add, that the genUe- 
man whose acquaintance Bessie had so happily mode, 
did not forget her. Though his residence was many 
miles distant from liers, she was shortly afterwards 
taken into his family as nurse, which post she filled in 
comfort and respectability for many years, carefillly 
impressing upon the minds of her young charges Die 
same principles which governed her own. 


LONDON MORNING NEWSBAPEBS. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the mysterious regions 
of the theatrical cou/ms, there are no establishments 
the secret working of which is less known to the 
general mass of the public than that of those great col- 
lectors and condensers of political intelligence — those 
extraordinary machinos which are the contemporary 
historians of the world — the London Morning News- 
papers. WiDi almost every other grand branch of I 
national industry we are more or less acquainted. Most 
people have a notion of the operations of tho blast fur- 
nace or the power-loom : most people have picked up 
some smattering of the mode in w hich cottons are spun 
at Manchester, and razors ground at Sheffield. Little 
treatises devoted to descriptions of branches of national 
industry are frequently issued from the press : the 
coarse raw material is traced through its every succes- 
sive stage until it arrives at the consummation of a 
costly and finished fabric. We may read op see how 
the lump of ore becomes a legion of Shining and delicate 
needles — how certain constituent mineral masses are 
fused and wrought until the glittering ciiandelier or the 
wonder-working lens is placed before us. We know 
how rags may become paper, and the forest a ship. 
Still, (bere is a peculiar species of industry of which the 
public knows little — one requiring for its successful 
prosecution a more peculiar union of elements than is 
demanded by any other pursuit — a branch of industry 
demanding the combined and constant application of 
higbly-skilled and intelligent manual labour — of vast 
capital— of a high degree of enterprise and worldly 
shrewdness — and, more than all, of great, and keen, and ^ 
cultivated, and flexible intellectual power, constantly I 
applicable to the discussion of almost every question — 
moral, social, political, imd literary— ^hich can spring 
up into importance amia the daily and hourly fluctua- 
tions not only of the public opinion of Britain, but I 
of that of the civilised world. Such a union of quali- i 
ties and possessions mttat be kroUght together by any 
one who thinks of triumphantly establishing, or suc- 
cessfully carrying on, a London morning journal. 

As, then, we believe that the notions popularly en- 
tertained of the means whereby the news of the world '* 
is every morning served up to us with our hot coffee 
and rolls are somewhat vague, we propose to devote this 
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paper to a sketch of the intellectusl and material engine 
to whidb society and civilisation owe so much; and 
after aOhie pondering as to the simplest and most com- 
prehensive course to be adopted, we hare come to the 
first, of enumerating and describing the 
parts of the machine in detail, and then after 
pnttini^ them into gear, and setting the whole in motion, 
of directing attention to the general working, and of 
explaining the motive forces and the plan of operation 
of the entire mechanism. 

All the London daily-newspaper establishments are 
situated either upon or close to the great artery of com- 
munication between the City and the West End. Some 
of tliose grimy-looking news-manufactories are patent 
to the street, others skulk in dingy and obscure alleys, 
as tlioiigh attenipting to carry out, even in their local 
habitations, that grand principle of the anonymous 
which, rightly or wrongly, is held to constitute not only 
thd power, but the very essence and soul of English 
journalism. 

Tlie vast body of the employes of a London journal 
may he divided into six grand categories or depart- 
ments, it being, however, understood that in some cases 
these departments blend, to a little extent, with each 
other, and that those individuals who, as it were, stand 
upon the confines, occasionally undertake somewhat 
mixed duties. There is, first, the important and all- 
supporling typographic department, numbering per- 
hnp'^ somewhere about sixty individuals. Then there 
is the commercial department, occupied in the business- 
conduct of the paper, in attending to the due supply of 
the requisite material for all the other branches, in 
receiving and arranging the advertisements, in manag- 
ing the publication, and keeping the general accounts 
of the whole establishment. This department, includ- 
ing those more or less connected with advertising 
agencies, See may furnish employment for about a 
dozen of persons. AVe then come to the reporting 
cstublishrnent. Of this the principal branch is the 
parliamentary corps, a body averaging from twelve to 
sixteen members: next them may bo classed the law 
reporters, who attend regularly in the several courts, 
and wlio may come to some half-dozen more: in the 
same category we may perhaps include the regular and 
authorised correspondents of the paper in tho prin- 
cipal provincial towns and outports : and our account 
M'ould bo manifestly incomplete did we leave out of 
sight the vast cloud of irregular and unengaged re- 
porters, who supply a great portion of the every-day 
London news, including the proceedings at the minor 
ooiirts — particularly the police-offices— the inquests, the 

* mclanriioly accidents/ the * alarming conflagrations,’ 
the ‘extraordinary coincidences/ and the like. This 
body of men, although few or none of its members 
have any real tangible footing upon the periodical 
press, yet play no inconsiderablo part in supplying it 
with its misuellaneous home intelligence. They form, 
as our readers have no doubt divined, the often-fllked- 
of class, called by themselves ‘general reporters’ or 
‘occasional contributors,’ but known to the world as 

* penny a-lincrs.’ Next in the order in which we are 
proceeding wc may reckon the important and expen- 
sive department of foreign correspondency — a depart- 
ment the extent and importance of which have very 
much increased since the commencement of the pre- 
sent continental disturbances. A glance at any London 
journal will show that, besides having a fixed corres- 
pondent in almost every European capital of import- 
ance, there is hardly a seat of war unattended by a 
representatiYe of the metropolitan press. Wherever, 
indeed, gi^^powdcr is fired in anger, a letter to a great 
Englislik^Bpai^er is pretty certain to pop out of the 
smoke, "^proceeding with our list, wo approach the 
cditorUllI department, including not only the actual 

I executive editors, but the corps of original writers — the 
mysterious authors of the * leaders,’ and the gentlemen 
wliose pens, shunning politics, are devoted to the chro- 
nicling and analysis of the fine arts, the drama, and f 


literature* Here we tread upon somewhat slippery 
ground. As we have said, the principle of the anony- 
mous is kept up with very remarkable strictness in 
the leading journals ; and even those who are tolerably 
well behind the scenes in other respects, may still know 
little of the grand arcanum involved in the authorship 
of the leading articles. No doubt the paternity of 
some of these is • tolerably well knovm in press circles. 
Sometimea the internal evidence of style or particular 
opinion betrays a writer: in other instances tolerable 
guesses and approximations are fupned; but in, we 
should say, the great majority of CSses the authorship 
of a leader is absolutely unknown to nineteen-twentieths 
of the employes of the newspaper in^which it appears. 
In making this assertion, it is understood that we speak 
of the principal daily journals alone — of those the lead- 
ing articles of which are not generally written by the 
actual acting editor, or in the establishmeut at all. As 
regards theatrical and musical critiques, there is no 
great secrecy observed : indeed it would be almost im- 
possible to do so, when every second habitu^ of tho 
theatre or the concert-room can point to the represen- 
tatives of the different morning papers present. In the 
reviewing department the case is somewhat similar : 
no great attempt at secrecy is made here either. The 
task is frequently shared by those gentlemen of the 
parliamentary corps who have most literary taste and 
ability; and we may add, that these are also fre- 
quently deputed to attend such festivals or occurrences 
of public interest as demand a certain degree of de- 
scriptive and narrative talent. 

We have now catalogued the five principal divisions 
into which the intellectual and manual labour of a 
morning newspaper is thrown, and we may add a sixth 
general department, including the class which may be 
described as more strictly the servants of the establish- 
ment — the day and night porters, the messengers, the 
couriers employed upon foreign service, and generally 
the host of supernumeraries who hang on the outskirts 
of a great newspaper establishment. | 

Having thus cursorily run over the different parts 
of the machine, we proceed more narrowly to describe ' 
their individual conformation. The typographical de- 
partment comprehends, as we have said, about sixty ' 
compositors. Among tlicir ranks arc to be found tbc I 
very best, the most intelligent, and the most expedi- | 
tious printers in London or the world. They arc paid j 
by the piece ; and a few of them earn not less than 
from L.3 to L.4 per week. Erom L.2, 10s. to L.3 is, | 
however, we believe, the geueral amount of their wages. 
The task of a morning paper compositor commences | 
about seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and is con- ' 
tinued until the paper is * put to bed,’ as the techiucal 
phrase goes, between four and five o’clock in the morn- i 
ing ; but occasionally his labours are even still further j 
protracted. When an important foreign express is 
expected — the Overland Mail, for example — he cither i 
remains hanging about the establishment, ready at an ' 
instant’s warning to commence operations upon tlie | 
looked-for news, or flings himself down, all dressed, either ' 
in his lodgings or a neighbouring tsvern, prepared i 
instantly to ’ urry back to the office should a breath- 
less messenger warn him that the ‘ Overland is in.’ A I 
useful peculiarity of the morning paper compositor is 
the extraordinary skill with which be deciphers the vile 
congregations of pothooks and hangers with which lie 
is frequently called upon to deal. Imagine, for example, 
half-a- dozen columns of report of an important coun- 
try meeting, scribbled in red-hot haste, t.nd ifi pencil, 
by two or three reporters duting their transit from 
Liverpool or Exeter by an express train ; fancy this 
crumpled-up mass of half-effaced, half- unintelligible 
scribbling deciphered, set up in type, and corrected, 
within a few minutes over an hour t Yet sveh an ex- 
ploit is by no means without a parallel in the offices 
of the London morning newspapers. For the rapidity 
with which news is set before the readers of a journal 
they are much indebted to t^ie compositors. 
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Passing; over the commercial department of a newt- 
paper, whicli preteijitfl few charaoteriafSo featoret, we 
arrive at the important data of the reporters. And of 
tliese the narliamentarjr oorpt first dalm onr attention. 

It would be unneeetsary here to dilato upon the bril- 
liant literary and leftl talent whfdi has been fur- 
nished to the country from that narrow little gallery 
above the Spei^Pa chair in the llouae of GoiUmuns. 
It IS generally known that, from the days of Dr John- 
son downwards, the task of reporting the debates of 
the legislature has furnished a means of subsistence to 
a class of men, ftOm the ranks of which have sprung 
not a few individuals whose names are known as widely 
as the fame of our literature and our jurisprudence is 
extended ; and it may be added, that the steady remune- 
ration furnished in this way by the morning newspapers 
has been, and does form in many instances, the ground- 
work of an income extended by connection with many 
of the less important but not less fasetisating branches 
of periodical and dramatic literature. The * gallery* 
of course embraces men of very different calibre, and 
very different vjews and habits. With some it is the 
all in all, with others merely the convenient stepping- 
stone. A few, and only a few, of its members have 
little pretensions beyond those of skilful short -hand 
writers; but a great majority of its occupants aim 
liigher than this — possessing as they do the intelligenco 
of educated gentlemen, sharpened and developed by a 
course of timing which brings then! into constant 
communication with public men and public events; 

hile not a few arc personages of more or less literary 
or political celebrity, who may well aspire one day to 
make the speeches they now report. 

The routine duty of the gallery is easily explained. 
EiU h newspaper has a regular desk, at which its repre- 
sentutivc is always seated from the opening to the 
rising of the House. The reporters generally succeed 
each other in alphabetical succession ; and the period 
during which each remains on duty is called his ‘ turn.* 
These turns are of different lengths at different periods 
of tlie evening. Up to about 11 o’clock they are cither 
half-liours or three-quarters. After that time they are 
generally either quarter-hours or twenty minutes. 
Every newspaper has a distinct set of rules upon the 
subject in question, rules which, however, arc always 
liable to be modified, according to certain fixed prirndples, 
by the duration of the debate m the House of Jjords. As 
soon as a * man * — reporters arc always called * men * in 
gallery patois — is relieved by his next successor, he 
proceeds to the office to extend his notes — * to write out 
his whack * — gallery again. A full three-quarters’ 

turn amounts, with tlie majority of speakers, to some- 
what mure than two columns of the close type used in 
printing parliamentary reports, the writing of which is 
seldom accomplished under four hours of severe labour. 

It not unfreqiiently happens, especially if both Houses 
be sitting — and the corps therefore distributed in equal 
proportions in the Lords and Commons — that time will 
not permit the full extension of the short-hand notes. 

A second turn looming a-hcad obliges the reporter 
to *cut down* many a flower of eloquence; and on 
very bard-wofking nights there are such things as 
three turns, involving, as the reader will perceive, in 
many instances a spell of seven, eight, or nine hours of , 
cxceiraingly hard and exhausting toil. These occasions, 
however, are comparatively rare ; and taking the aver- 
age amount of the session, we should say that it is some- 
what less than a column per night per man. Of course 
tlio maHoritv of speeches made in parliament bear very 
considerable curtailment. The ordinary rank and file of 
M Fs. are merely lummarlsed-- their endless prolixity, i 
their tea-times repeated iteration, their masses of com- ; 
monplacc declamation, are con^nied and translated 
into English grammat-^ften a most requisite propess 
—so that the twenty lines of whit appears to the reader 
to be a neat little compact speech, cohvey, in reality, i 
the pith and substance, well and clearly put, of half an 1 
hour or an hour’s rambling tedious oration. i 


When, however, ft reporter, eti^ppily for (ifmslilf, 
fklli upon one of the crack men of the house, w Mnister 
or an OppcNdtidu leader, the case is very dfl^nt. 
Tlie repw lii then almost verbatim. We layfimost, 
becaoie ther^li hardly one man in the House who^doiit^ 
not occhsiohiUy owe something to the reportpro wAs ^ ^ 
way of the excision of^ a twice or thrice^fepeeMflm^f 
or the roundtngH^ of a sentence left {ocjimph^ in the j ' 
heat of speaking. As may be expected^ Iwti exists a 
code of oratorical criticism in the gallery of an entirely 
technical and professional nature, and which judges of, 
public speakers entirely in refbrenee to the facilities^ 
which their styles afford for being reported. Perhaps a y ) 
hint or two on contemporary orators regarde<yil this 
light may not be without its interest and use. Sir 
Robert Peel, then, is a favourite ih the gallery. lie is 
distinct and delitwrate ; and when he has to deal with 
statistics (the mortal horror of the reporters), exceed- 
ingly clear and intelligible. Moreover, Sir Robert un- 
derstands the gallery. We have heard him on yery*im- 
portant occasions absolutely dictate rather than speak. 
His rival, Lord John, is generally deliberate enohgh, but 
he is not always distinct, and unless he worms and nses 
with his subject, is very apt to be slovenly in the con- 
struction of his sentences. Sir G. Grey is an exceed- 
ingly difficult speaker to report : he is too rapid Sir 
Charles Wood, again, is often verbally confused, and apt 
to make lapsw lingum^ which in financial speeches are ter- 
ribly embarrassuig. Viscount Palmerston is a CiKpiital 
man for a reporter — deliberate, epigrammatically dis- 
tinct, and uttering his sentences with a weighty and a 
telling point. Sir J. Graham is also an easily- reported 
speaker. Not bo Mr Gladstone, who pours himselt out 
in an unbroken, fluent, and unempbatic stream of words ; 
uttering subtile argument faster than other speakers 
rattle out mere verbiage. Mr Macaulay was another 
dreaded orator ; and for this reason, that his utterance 
was so rapid, as to render it exceedingly difficult to follow 
him; while his diction was at once so gorgeous and so 
epigrammatic, that the omission of a word marred a sen- 
tence. Much of tho same remark applies to Mr Slieil, 
who, moreover, has to contend with a thickened, indis- 
tinct, and screaming utterance. Mr D’Israeli keeps a 
good reporter upon the full stretch, but ho is not generally 
complained of in tho gallery. As for the Upper House, 
Lord Stanley is perhaps the most unpopular man, Using 
the word of course in its technical sense. He is terribly 
rapid and terribly good. Lord Brougham is generally 
more deliberate. His parenthetical sentences, however, 
often puzzle his recorders. Lord Aberdeen, distinct, 
deliberate, and pure in his style, is easily reported. 
The same of Lord Lyndiiurst. The Marquis of Jjaiis- 
downe’s specclies are vastly improved by the omission 
of a good lialf of the words which tliey contain ; and 
to Lord Monteagle a similar remark applies with still 
greater force. Karl Grey is a capital reporter’s speaker 
— distinct, clear-headed, and correct; and so, by the 
way, is tho young Duke of Argyle, who has made a 
debu'l in public life which promises to give the reporters 
many an aching wrist. 

On the whole, the reporters* gallery, although its 
occupants are occnsionally very severely worked, is a 
pleasant and a merry place, and a grent manufactory of 
jokes, good, bad, and indifferent. As a general rule, 
reporters are terribly lukewarm politicians. Probably 
they hear too much of all parties to like any of them ; 
and BO speeches delivered on all sides of the House are 
generally the objects of plenty of droll running com- I 
mentary, frequently of a nature which would please the 

r litical opponents of the orator rather than himself. I 
may add that u^wkrds of three-fourths of the re- ' 
porters of the Londim daily press arc either Scotch or 
Irish. Tho Eiiglish are ft decided minority lu the 
gallery. 

Of the law reporters little has to be said. They arc 
frequently youAg barristers, who make up in this wa^ 
for any dmieiiqy of briefii with which they may he 
afiBct^ 
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We now come to the irregular reporting troops, the 
penny-a*Unenk Th^re are i^rhaps fifty or sixty people 
in Loilfii0ll who get their living solely by casual contri* 
butionshf articles of news to the press. The body is an 
odd«omp6uad of aU manner of waifs and strays from 
sowe^^^nd more remarkable, we fear, for enterprise 
and lill^dence in the pursuit of its calling, than for 
either h^ug^ty or ability. The only notion which many 
worthy few in London havo of the personnel of the 
press is gleaned from the penny-a-liners, who suddenly 
start up, no one knows how or whence, upon every occa- 
iion which gathers a group of people together, boldly 
proclaiming tlicniselves to be the representatives of tho 
press, and seldom doing it much credit eitlier by their 
appearance or their manners. Many a good man and 
able has indeed made his first advances to journalism 
through humble penny-a-lining, but no man of ability 
remains long in the ranks. The great body of penny-a- 
liners aro either dissipated and discarded reporters, who 
havh drunk themselves out of station and respectability, 
or a wonderful omnium yatherum of uneducated and 
illiterate men, ho have been Hung out of the ordinary 
range of mechanical or semi-mechanical employments, 
and have, somehow or other— one by one accident, one 
by another — fallen back upon the precarious and 
Bedouin-hke existence of pcnny-a-liners. Of course the 
‘ occasional reporter ' is only paid for those portions of 
liis contributions which actually appear in print; and, 
on an average, not one-tenth of the mass of * flimsy ’ ma- j 
niiscripts received every night by the sub-editors of the 
I morning papers is accepted and printed. The * flimsy * 

I in question is tlie technical name for penny-a-line copy, 
derived from the thin tissue paper which the * mani- 
fold* writing apparatus always used necessitates the 
employment of, A penny-a-lincr always sends dupli- 
cates of liis intelligence to all the morning papers, so | 
that he has occasionally the good-luck to be paid se- 
veral times over for the same paragraphs, and that 
I at tlie rate of a penny-halfpenny, not, as his name 
I would imply, a iienny per line. A penny-a-liner may 
therefore, it is evident, upon such occasions as a * good 
fire’ or a ‘good murder’ — both common phrases with 
the craft — make a much more profitable week’s work 
tiian the regular-salaried reporter can hope for. We 
have known instances iu which from L.30 to L.40 have 
been cleared by a penny-a-liner in a single week. But 
in general the brotherhood are terribly improvident. 
They spend their money as fast, or faster, than they 
make it, and seldom or never have anything laid by for 
the quiet, and, to them, unlucky intervals when no 
political agitation causes good crops of meetings, and 
when there happens to be a happy dearth of accidents 
and offences. Then come the times for fabricated 
intelligence. Inquests are reported which are never 
lield, and neighbourhoods are flung * into a state of the 
utmost alarm and excitement’ by catastrophes which 
no one but tho penny-a-liner himself over dreamt of. 
We remember Mr Wakloy publicly stating that upwards 
of a dozen inquests were reported in one day as Slav- 
ing taken place under his presidency, not one of which 
he ever held 1 The occasion which elicited this state- 
ment was a remarkable one. The suicide of a young 
girl, who had been seduced and abandoned with her 
child, was reported, and adorned with so many touch- 
ing and really romantic circumstances, that public 
curiosity and sympathy were strongly excited. We 
well remember, on the night when the intelligence was 
handed in — in ‘flimsy’ of course — to a daily paper, 
hearing the sub-editor — a gentleman, by tho way, 
well known to the readers of this Journal — ex- 
claim, in allusion to one of tho letters given, 'See, 
there is perfectly touching and human pathos : not 
the greatest master of fiction who ever lived could have 
struck off anything half so exquisite in its Blm|de 
truth to nature as the ill-written letter of this poor, 

, uneducated girL* In two or three days the whole story 
was discovered to <1)6 a fabrication ! And yet in all 
probability our friend the then sub-editor was right. 


These fabricated stories are seldom or never the inven- 
tion of their concoctors : they are simply copied from 
some forgotten file of newspapers, or some obscure colo- 
nial journal, and adapted to London life and customs. 

Of course every effort is made by the conductors of' 
journals to prevent their being doped in this manner, 
but they cannot always help themselves. They have 
no hold over tho penny-a-liners but by systemati- 
cally rejecting their communications; and if a fellow 
who has been detected in a firaud finds his cdpy ‘ ta- 
booed,* he either makes an arrangement with a friend 
for the use of his name, or starts a Hew appellation al- 
together, under which he either makes a new character, 
or remains in an undistinguished position until the old 
offence has blown over or been forgotten. 

The best characteristic quality of the penny-a4iners > 
is their matchless perseverance and energy in the pur- ' 
suit of materials for paragraphs. Does a conflagration I 
break out ? — tliey are in the midst of the firemen ; docs ' 
a remarkable crime take place? — they regularly install 
themselves in the locality ; often they outnumber the 
group of individuals which forms the ‘numerous and 
respectable meeting* they report Railway accidents 
afford them rich harvests. They find out cases of 
suicide in a way little short of miraculous ; and hardly' , 
a day passes wliich does not yield tliem a ‘ remarkable i 
coincidence* or an ‘extraordinary catastrophe.* Altoge- I 
ther, the penny-a-liners are about the most irregularly- 
paid, the most hard-working, and the most scampishly- | 
living set of individuals iu her Majesty's dominions. I 

We have loitered at some length over the reporting j 
department, which is, in sooth, one of the most interest- I 
ing connected with a daily paper, and we must despatch ' 
the foreign correspondents with a hastier notice. Our 
readers can well understand that theirs is a dejiartment ! 
which has of late been quite turned upside down. In I 
the old peaceful days, Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, and Augs- ’ 
burg, were the principal ports of continental correspon- 
dence. Now-a-days, of course, a newspaper must have 
its agents swarming over Europe from tho Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, from the Bay of Biscay to the Sea c-f 
I Azof, The duties of a Parisian correspondent, tho 
grand centre to wliich the others were always subsi- 
diary, were of a kind requiring w'atchfulness rather 
than hard work. Paris, as the centre and radiating 
point of continental politics, was constantly becoming 
the sudden scat of unexpected news, which it was the 
duty of the correspondent instantly to forward, often by 
special courier or pigeon - express to London. The 
routine of duty was by no means oppressive. The con- 
coction of a short summary of the news of the day; the 
extraction of copious translations of the morning papers, 
furnished in tho friendly pages of * Galignani ;* and per- 
haps a visit to the Bureau ties Affaires Etranyeres, or that 
of the Minhtre de VJntfrieur, whore official and private 
information could always be got b}' those who knew the 
right way of going to work. Tliis generally formed the 
day’s routine of duty. The real pressure of the work, 
however, lay in the extreme watchfulness required, and 
the constant liability of the correspondent to be called 
upon to decide whether such and such an item of iutel- 
ligence, as it trahspired, was or was not worth the 
expense of . special courier or a flight of pigeons to 
London. Now-a-days, of course, the couriers are being 
superseded by the railways, and the use of pigeons, 
over one part of the journey at all events, by the elec- 
tric telegraph. Nor will the most casual student of the 
daily newspapers fail to perceive how much more 
copious is the letter of the Paris Correspondentihan it 
used to be. Of the many in France who ettrse tlie late 
revolution, none have more cause to do so than *our 
own correspondent* The ’war* reporters form quite a 
new class, which Iim of course risen with the exigencies 
of tlie times. More than one of Hhe gentlemen, how- 
ever, who are now enlightening the English public upon 
the chances and^changes of the Italian and Hungarian 
wars, have seen hot work in the CarHst campaigns in 
Spain, and have had a few* tolerably narrow escapes 
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from being shot or hung as spies. Indeed not later 
than last summer, a friend of ours, who was io the 
thick of the first Schleswig-Holstein dispute, found 
liimself placed, by tlie arrest of a courier whom he had 
despatched, in an extremely awkward situation, firom 
which he only escaped by a most liberal expenditure of 
horse flesh, and by ultimatdy seizing the open boat of 
a fisherman, in which he crossed the Little Belt, and at 
Ust contrived to conceal himself in Copenhagen. It is 
quite evident, then, that the situation of a correspon- 
dent at the seat ornMir is by no means suited to those 
I gentlemen of Eng^iiilQ who love safety and ease. Ade- 
quately to perform^ |he duties of the post, a man mutt 
I be a thorough linguist, even to the extent of under- 
standing the patois of the district in which he is placed. 
He must possess, moreover, a good and plausible ad- 
dress, be a man of enterprise and resource, one who can 
cook his own dinner, and make a comfortable bivouac 
on the lee side of a tree. Above alh he must have the 
pen of a ready writer, and have enough of nerve, with- 
out needlessly or recklessly exposing himself to danger, 
to make up his despatches coolly and collectedly, even 
should a stray shot occasionally make its appearance in 
his vicinity. Good folks who do not like sleepiug out 
of their own beds, who wink at the crack of a pistol, 
and who catch colds in thorough drafts, had better not 
undertake to wTite a contemporary history of a war. 

We have now come to the editorial department of 
the London daily journal. By the editorial, however, 
is by no means to be understood the leader-writing de- 
partment : \% G speak of the actual working visible edi- 
tors. In respect to the leader-writing corps, the strictest 
secrecy is, as we liave said, preserved. If its members 
over come to the office, they do not come officially ; and 
though their business may be guessed at, it is never | 
avowed. The actual acknowledged editorial body gene- 
rally consists of a sub-editor and his assistant, a foreign 
editor ; sometimes, but not always, a business-editor, as 
we may call liirn, whose functions are half literary, half 
commercial ; and an editor-in-chief, who represents the 
proprietors, and keeps a watchful eye over all the de- 
partments, and whose executive power is despotic. The 
money-article writer has an establishment of his own in 
tlie City, and generally sends the result of his labours 
every evening. 

Let us begin with the two sub-editors. They are at 
their posts by eight or nine o’clock p.m., and the labours 
of one of them at least do not cease until four o’clock next 
morning. To their care is confided the mass of penny- 
a-line matter, from which they select what is considered 
as of intercht or importance — often abridging or gram- 
inatihing it, as the case may require. They have fre- 
quently to attend to the literary and political correspond- 
ence of the paper, picking out from the mass of ^ Constant 
Readers ’ and * Regular Subscribers ’ those lucubrations 
which seem worthy of the notice of the editor-iu-ebief. 
To them is also confided the task of looking over the 
multitudes of provincial papers which every day arrive, 
and extracting from them all the paragraphs which may 
appear to deserve the honour. The principal sub-edi- 
tor 18 also in continued and close correspondence with 
the printer’s roegn, from which lie receives regular bul- 
letins of the amount of matter * set up,’ and of the spaoc 
which remains to be filled. In many of the London 
papers the rule is, that every line which is printed must 
go through the liauds of the sub-editor. He is thus 
enabled to preserve a general idea of the hourly pro- 
gress of the newspaper towards compledoii. Another 
part of the sub’s duty is a general supervision of the 
reporters* room. ‘^In case of any failure in this part of 
the duty, occasioned perhaps by sudden illness, be puts 
himself in correspondence with another paper, so as to 
obtain the means of supplying the gap. He grants in- 
terviews to the less imj^tanli class of business visitors; 
makes tlKvninor arrangements for having public xne^ 
ings, dinners, and so forth, reported ; has an eye, in 
fact, to every department save that of the * leaders;’ 
and passes a lite of constant hurry anil responsibility, 


the miuor port tsf his duties consisting of a hmtdirdd 
little odd JpM, trifiting )n thetnselTes, but upon fode- 
fstigable and energetic attention to Hhioh the el)^ii«eter 
of e netrspapef greatly depends. - 

The duties Of^tlie mreign editor will be obvious 
his title. He j^rferms for foreign intelUgenee 
sub-editor does for home news. He reeei*twil|i^» 
ranges foreign expresses, summarises 
contained in them, and has fir^uently a;glw^al of 
bard translating work upon hit shovdders. Of course 
the foreign editcu must be an accomplished linguist. 

We have reserved the editor-in-chief until the last. 
His is a situation of great power, and oonaequently of 
great responsibility. To him all matters of doubt arising 
in the inferior departments are referred. The sub-editor 
is his aide-de-camp, who brings him infbvmation of ^ 
what everybody is doing, and how everybody is doing ' 
it. Print^ slips of everything reckoned important in 
the paper are fiom time to time laid before him. Ho 
makes all the arrangements of magnitude, respeotihg 
the engagement of correspondents, reporters, &c. and 
gives audiences to those whose business is of great im- 
portance, or who, from their situation in public or pri- 
vate life, cannot well be handed over to a subordinate. 
The peculiar department of the editor-in-chief is, how- 
ever, that of the leadiilg articles. He may either write 
himself or not. In general an editor has plenty to do 
without the composition of brilliant or profound iioliti- 
cal essays. But he probably suggests siibjects tb his 
writers, hints at the tone to be fSopted, carefully re- 
vises the leaders when written, and gener^ly takes care 
to communicate to the whole executive the {icculiar 
views as to business or politics entertained by the un- 
seen proprietary body whom he represents. The editor- 
in-chief usually transacts business in the office in the 
course of the afternoon. He makes his appearance 
again about ten o’clock or eleven o’clock p.h., and fre- 
quently remains until the paper is actually published, 
about five o’clock in the morning. 

Wo have now set before our readers a tolerably full 
account of the constituent parts of the maoitiiiery of a 
London newspaper. It only remains that we britfiy 
dash off a sketch of the machine as it appears in its 
usual rapid motion. Nearly all day long tlie establish- 
mciit is almost deserted ; only the clerks in the count- 
ing-house ply their tasks, and receive and register the 
advertisements. At four o’clock or so a couple of the 
editors arrive; the letters which may have been re- 
ceived are opened and run over; arrangements for 
* leaders ’ for next day are probably made and commu- 
! nioated to tlio writers thereof ; and such communica- 1 1 
tions from regular or casual correspondents as may be | 
selected from the mass are sent up to tlie printer’s i 
room, in readiness for tlie compositors when tliey arrive. 

By seven o’clock p.m. the work is beginning in earnest. 
Three or four itarhamentary reporters have already sot* I 
to at their desks, and the porters are laying huge l| 
masses of ’ flimsy ’ and packets front the country upon ‘ 
the sub-editors’ tables. Meanwhile the compositors I . 
abovo have also commenced operations. By ten o’clock 
the work is in full swing. Perhaps a dozen columns 
of parliamentary debate have been written: the sub- I 
editors are actively engaged in preparing for the printer i 
the occasional and penny-a-line intelligence, and two 
or three writers in dificrent parts of London are deep 
in * leaders.’ Hardly a train now arrives in town which 
does not convey packets of country news and country 
newspapers, wet from the press, to the great centre of 
intelligence. ’Express parcels’ from abroad drop in, 
and are submitted to the foreign editor. All the office 
is one blaze of light end activity. By kiidnight the 
great mass of intelligiifGo has arrived. The porters 
carry away from the sub-editdilsl rooms basketfuls of 
r^ected contributions : the master-printer reports as to 
the length of ' matter ’ in his hands : the editor-in-chief 
communicates with the sub, and finds that everything » 
is working smoothl)^. The reporters are still at it might 
and main. Perba^ the House of Commous does not 
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rfse until two o’clock, so every quarter of an hour set 
a fresH hand to 'Work. As three o’clock approaches 
// the au»ter»printer geta nervous, and begins to think o 
' the trains: the gentlemen of the gaUery are di- 

recM to cut down at all hazards, and dose up their 
Htfojetgi t)|e last selection is made of the ‘matter* 
whim must he flung over cither until next day, or 
entirely. Sliortly after threo the outside half of the 
sheet is at press, for the machine-men liavo been get- 
ting up the steam on the engine for the last couple of 
hours: the last touches are hurriedly given to the 
‘ leaders’ and the * latest intelligence;’ ahd by hall after 
five o’clock, fast express-carts are flying with the reek- 
ing sheets to the terminus of every railway, to be scat- 
tered over Britain as fast as panting steam can carry 
them I 

1 1 the scaffold ; but the devoted heart could bear no more ; 

, she expir^ before the awful ceremony was concluded, 
rl In grandmamma’s young days female education, with 
few exceptions, was limited to little more than read- 
ing, writing, cooking, and needlework. She attended a L 
school, where a professional cook instructed young 
ladies in the mysteries of roasting and boiling, pastry 
and confectionary. She said one of her sisters was 1 
looked upon as a learned lady, because she understood 
a little of astronomy; accuracy in spelling was quite 
unnecessary, indeed was a little pedantic. 1 suspect 
her marriage had not been a very happy one, though 
she never said so. Her husband intended to offer his 
hand to her sister, and going to her house for the pur- 
pose, to his grief and astonishment found that she had 
just expired. It seems he was bent upon allying him- 
self with the family, for after a time, he proposed to the 
other sister, some years older, who accepted him, and 
they were married. The death of the young sister was , 
commemorated In a ring which she wore : the figure 
of a lady, about a quarter of an inch long, worked in 
hair leaning upon an urn, overshadowed by a weeping 
willow. She had a number of rings of this kind, and 
always wore them, except after the recent death of any 
of her relatives, wlien she took them off, that being her 
sign of deeper mourning than usual. She could trace 
the rise and progress of most families around lier; for, he 
it remembered, she lived in a manufacturing district ; 
knew the late Sir Robert Peel when he brought milk to 
market, with a great milk-can on each side his horse. 
Whoever was mentioned, her general remark was, 

* I knew his or her mother before she m as marricti.’ 

She had a variety of old-fashioned terms for dress, 
such ns wc find in comedies of the last century ; and I 
spoke of how well her wedding-dress, a peach-coloured 
satin saque, became her, and how exquisitely she em- 
broidered her Aprons and rutfles. A child’s dress she 
always called a ‘gam,* and her babies wore frocks of 

Irish linen. 

One favourite amusement was cleaning her plate. She 
allowed us to bring out what we liked, smear it with 
whiting, and rub it as long as we pleased. What effect 
our rubbing had I have forgotten ; probably more plea- 
sure to us than benefit to the silver. Our visits to her 
occurred at all festivals connected with good things to 
eat: Christmas had its minced-pies; Shrovetide its 
pancakes; Easter its heavy-spiced currant-dumplings, 
called Easter-balls, of which there were always as many 
as she had been years married ; Whitsuntide brought 
the Sunday schools’ treat ; and August the rush-bearing, 
which was the annual gatheiing of rushes, to strew tlie 
aisles of the village church, arul keep it warm during 
the winter. The rushes were most artistically piled on 
a cart in the form of a haystack. The front was covered 
with a white cloth, and adorned with silver tankards, 
cream jugs, spoons, arranged in patterns; and whatever 
could be borrowed in the way of plate, which was 
always cheerftilly lent. These were interspersed witli 
flowers, and always a large G. R. in marigolds, sun- 
flowers, or hollyhocks: dahlias were unknown. The 
cart was drawn by four, and sometimes six fine hordes, 
adorned with ribbons and bells, that jhigled merrily as 
they walkod. A dozen young men and women, stream- 
ing with ribbons and waving handkerchiefs, preceded 
the rush-cart, dancing the morris-dance. There was 
the shepherdess (with a lamb in a basket) carrying a 
crook, a bower borne over her head, and invariably two 
watches at her side: there was the fool, a hideous 
figure in a horrid mask, with onions for earrings, .be- 
labouring the crowd with an inflated bladder at the 
end of a pole. It was a point of honour to appear much 
amused with his antics, but many a little heart quaked 
under its assumed bravery. Thp procession was closed 
by two garlands, carried aloft, of coloured paper, cut 
into fanciful devices ; and at the close of tlie day the 
rush-cart was taken to pieced, the rushes strewed in 
the church, and the wlands hung in the chancel, to 
remain until replaced by ones the following year. 

1 

GRANDMAMMA. 

TiiKRi: are no real old grandmammas now $ the race has 
gone out. All old ladies of the present time hav6 smart 
raps with flowers, lace collars, and bracelets ; but the 
grandmamma whom I remember wore a mourning dress, 
A white handkerchief pinned in folds over her bosom, a 
black crape hood, clear white apron, and low-cut velvet 
, slioes. Her out-door costume was a mode bonnet and 
cloak trimmed with bear-skin, with the addition, in 
wint^, of a muff and tippet of the same frightful fur ; 
and in walking, she leant on a gold -headed cane. 
What a delight it was to visit her as a child! the 
awful mysterious feeling of seeing the Angers of the 
clock pointing to ten at night, and we not in bed ! the 
breakfast of coffee and roufflns, tlie drinking tea in tlie 
parlour, and the absence of lessons, iHl united to make a 
visit to grandmamma the happiest event of childhood. 
The clock above-mentioned was the wonder of my 
young life : at the moment the hour struck, a small 
door flew open, and out burst a little wooden bird, call- 
1 ing * Cuckoo — cuckoo I * until the striking ceased, when 

1 the door shut as suddenly as it had opened, and the 

1 clock ticked on as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

' When older, I took great delight in hearing stories of 
her youth ; and as her reminiscences extended over 
seventy-five years, and she was blessed with a most 
retentive memory, her tales were like dipping into an 
old magazine, beginning at the year 1745. 

She remembered the licbcllion perfectly; and how 
the rebels stole the tongue of the chapel bell near 
Iior father’s house to melt for bullets. She had danced 
at George Ill.’s coronation ball ; and because the hair- 
dresser was in great demand, each lady’s head requir- 
ing two hours to dress, hers was done over-night, and 
she was propped up in \yed for fear of disarranging 
the fabric. The town near which she lived was re- 
markable for its attachment to the Stuarts, and many 
of its inhabitants joined the ill-fated expedition that 
terminated so disastrously at Culloden. In the bar- 
barous spirit of the times, when la^v was terror, and 
punishment vengeance, the heads of several ringleaders 
were impaled on the Exchange of their native town, 
and amopgst the rest the two sons of an eminent phy- 
sician residing there. She said it was a touching eight 
to see the white-haired, venerable father, as long as 
he lived, take off his hat, regardless of the weather, 
and remain uncovered whenever he came in sight of 
the ghastly remains that had obce been so dear to him. 
To this day, when any of the Stanleys pass through 
Church Gate in Bolton, they uncover their heads in 
respei^t to the memory of James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, who was beheaded thete in 1651. Another of 
the so-called rebels, who, if on the winning side, would 
liave been lauded as patriots, had a mournful and ro- 
mantlo Itory attached to his name, which was after- 
wards cetebrated by Shenstnne in one of his most 

V adtnUed ballads. The lady to whom he was engaged, 
anxious to testify her attachment, even to the last 
moment of his life, insisted upon accompanying him to : 




The 6e<^d person in my ftlfectionB vas n seYvaiil; of worl^ Imt to myi^f I ae^m to hiKVt^heen onlV jm ^ 
grandmamma’s, a young, person rather superior to her I boy plnying on the fea-shore, and inerting myigslf In 
Btntion, who^ I retnemiet, told me the whole Ude of j now add then Undiog $ smoother pebUeor 
*.CeciUat* and of an old novel oalled *Sa^to Sehastiano,* j shell than on^mrv, whilst tho great ocean of tiSth lay j 
besides setting my hair on end with^tbeJ>laQk vdret jisU j all nhdisodveiM More me,' Bven the j 

.. . ^ it.. ^ . poured hfa lameuf 


ocsides setting my hair on ena wtta tne DiaoK velvet pail / all nndisodvomd before me,' Even tfy 
that moved in the maidiloiieis’ chamber in tbe*Mys- labojdous Johnson poured his lamentaj 
teries of Udolpho.’ Hour I have dived down under the great work which he had Just eomptel 
bedclothes, and stayed there curled up in a ball, after she prov^ that melanchdy Ibditigs grea^ 
took my candle away at night 1 Her stories were some- over those of pleasure aUd exultation. ^ 


PrtHas 
ipunated 
ne gloom 


times interrupted , by a low whistle at the back-door, of solitude/ he says* ‘I have protracted my Vork till 
whereupon. Betsy ;!$^ immediately under the necessity those whom J he^e idshed to |uease have, sunk into the 
of retelling coals fdr the parlour, and was so long about grave* and tWebess and miscarriage are empty ibuliids.’ 
it, my patience was sorely tried. I am ashamed to say The most pitiable of the iu^ditgs'^ to which men of 
the family prayers were a positive nuisance to me. It genius are liable* is that deep melanchbly Into which so 
was tfk> hard to be taken off from Valancourt and many among them have been known to fall— a calamity 
Emily in an arbour, or just when Delvile and Cecilia the more deplorable, because its cause cannot bo ex- < 
were being married, and the deep voice ftom behind a plained, nor its cure be efibeted by human means, 
pillar forbidding the ceremony. To be carried off at Oowper, who spoke ftota sad experienoe, and touched 
any such crisis to prayers was a trial. I can see now upon the subject in the most affecting manner^ says-^ 


the pattern of the horse-hair oovetf on the seat of the , . 

old fashioned chair to which I knelt, and ca^n almost No cure for such, tIU God, who uuStes them,* besls/ 

feel Its pricking on ray bare arms, or it might be my 

check, when 1 could hold up no longer. Time went on ; This melancholy, having Its source in extreme sensi- 
liidsy sought the fate of too many of her class— mar- bility* may probably be fostered by the pursuit of those 
ried, contended for years against poverty, children, and arts where great tendeVueis of feeling is required. Even 
ail idle husband, simk under it* and died. Her mistress in his earliest childhood Mozart gave indications of that 
attained fourscore years, and ceased to live rather than deep sensibility for which he was so remarkable during 
died. Her lamp of life had burnt so feebly, it was his short life. Naturally of a ftagile constitution, Ins 
scarcely perceptible when finally extinguislied. Looking intense devotion to his pursuit was too much for his 
buck, the happiness of my youth is associated with her; physical powers, and his declining health and saddened 
looking forward, I have comfort and satisfaction in the spirits caused his wife and firiends the deepest anxiety. 


hope of rejoining dear grandmamma. All their attempts to induce him to ibstaln from it 

were unavailing ; and often, while wt^ped In his ex- 

mT^tn/TTiT^Ti A n^T^vrrn r.'o m'.xTTTTa quisite compositions, a sudden faintness— the effect alike 

TEMPERAMENT OF GENIUS, bodily weakness and intepse sensibility — has come 

Thk calamities of men of genius form an interesting over him, and he has swooni^ away. But still* gentle 
portion of literary history, which has been well exploiti and complying, to gratify his wife, he would walk by 
by I^’Isracli ; but the greater part of their unhappiness her side, or he would accompany hef ih her visits, 
is perhaps the result of a nervous temperament of more though all the while he would remain sad aud ab- 
tliiui usual excitability, occasioning a degree of mental stracted. 

sutTering apparently quite disproportioned to its circum- Tho tender melancholy which we feel Cpntemplat- 
stantial cause. Thus the * divine Michael Angelo ’ was ing a pathetio scene wrought out by the hand of genius, 
never satisfied, but sometimes enraged with his works ; or in listening to a mournful strain which it has in- 
and if tliere appeared to his fastidious eyes any imper- spired, is so pleasing, that wo would not wish to forego 
fectiori in the piece he was engaged upon, he would it Some portion of the pleasure may arise from the 
cast it asiilc in disgust, to be commenced anew, or never sympathy which we are conscious of feeling with tho 
resumed again. Would we at all times behold the poet genius who has given so much power to art ; but there 
most skilled to charm, wc would often see him in his are many of the works of tlie gifted produced under 
solitude bewailing the want of language sufficiently feelings and circumstances totally at variance with the 
vivid to convey the glowing imagery of his fancy, sentiments they inspire* and with our notions of the 
Racine speaks of the disappointment which he felt in frame of mind in which they were undertaken and 
reading over in the morning what he had written the finished. Who could suppose that the tale of * Rasselas, I 
night before. What he had then thought good, he Prince of Abyssinia,’ so remarkable for the elegapce 
fancied should have been much better, and he felt dls- and calm and lofty dignity of its style* was written in 
couraged and dissatisfied. Petrarch describes ‘the one week (and never revised), in all the hurry and 
faint-hcartednipss ’ which so frequently came over him, agitation of an affectionate son impatient to attend his 
ill an account which he has given of an interview which dying mother, and to carry with him tho means of de- 
ho had with John of Florence, to whom he fled for fraying the expenses of her burial ? The power which 
comfort and advice while labouring under this depres- many among the unfortunate have had of diffusing 
sion. He thought of relinquishing the pursuit of litera- mirth which they cannot feel, is perhaps one of the 
ture altogether.. After acknowledging in most pathetic most wonderful achievements of genius. Many a tear 
terms all he owed of encouragement to the kind father, has fallen on pages written to make us smile. It has 
lie bewails his want of power : — * I flattered myself that been well observed by D’lsraeli* who said eveiy thing 
assiduous labour would lead to something great; but well* that those who make the world laugh often them- 
1 know not how* when 1 thought myself highest* I selves laugh least. In speaking of Bmollett* whose 
feel myself fallen — the spring of my mind has dried up-^ works have contributed more to eutettain than any we 
what seemed easy once, now appears to me a^ve my can think of, he says : — * His life was a succession of 
strength *, I stumble at every step, and am ready to sinx struggles and disappointments* yet of success in his 
foi ever into Aespais.’ Rousseau became so doubtfhl of writings.’ This great gemius* so admired, had not suffl- 
the value of the system of education laid down in his cient means from hla;;,iMty* remunerations to enable 
* Ernile,’ that after its publication he could not hear to him to try the efibet dt ehanige Of air, which had been 
read a line of it recommended for his impaim state of health. The 

The lamentations ^ the snocessflxl over the fruit of daughter who had , been the omect of his fondest affeo- 

their labcyirs would malm a very interesting chapter, tion died. It ^rung his heart to think that his wife 

We find the great Newton making his own estimate had to share the privations which he endureii^ ‘It^ 

of his success in his pursuit Of science in words which was in want, in sickness* and in sorrow,* that he wro|e 
were spoken to the friends about him- when be was ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ that most amusing book* Who 
dying : — * I do not know 4rhat I may appear to the could suppose that Barton, the author of tlie ‘ Anatomy 
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of Melancholy ’—a urork so replete with wit and learn- 
ing-x^was liable to fits of deep depression ; that he who 
was the life of every company into which he entered — 
who could make the dullest merry — was himself, when 
ont of aoeiety, ^ mute and mopish ? ' * That man is mad, 
or Inking Don Quixote,’ observed a gentleman who 
assA in a pnblic walk another who held a volume in his 
and, and as he was intent upon its pages, was almost 
convulsed with laughter. The gentleman stole a glance : 
it was indeed that inimitable romance, which ranks as 
a classic in every country to which literature has found 
its way — the admirable satire which was written within 
the walls of a prison during the captivity of Cervantes. 

In the portraits of Molicre, the fine countenance is 
impressed with a tender melancholy indicative of his 
disposition. In a satirical comedy written to ridicule 
him, he is called Mohire Hypochondrie ; yet he was the 
first of comic writers. His constitutional pensiveness 
was much increased by the unhappy fate whicli he made 
for himself: he chose for his wife one ill fitted to be the 
companion of one of so much scn8ibilit3^ The disparity 
of tlieir years was not the sole cause of the unsuitability 
of the union. The dilTerence was indeed sufficient to 
account for a dissimilarity of taste, fur she was but six- 
teen when he w'as forty. He was domestic ; and not- 
withstanding the pensivencss which was natural to him, 
lie could bo delightfully pleasant in the social circle of 
home ; but in company he was reserved and silent. Ills j 
young wife, volatile and gay, soon showed a love for I 
company and for admiration. Moliere, agonized by her 
coquetry, became a prey to the most poignant jealousy, 
which embittered his existence. Notwithstanding the 
indifference with which she regarded him, he was pas- 
sionately attached to her. Bhe was beautiful and 
engaging, and when in her company, she engrossed all 
'his thoughts and looks. When driven from her pre- 
sence by her levity and coquetry, he pined to bo with 
her again. It was under such feelings that he wrote 
his matchless comedies ; and it is said that the jealous 
sufferings which lie has so successfully depicted were 
nil drawn after liis own. 

Tlie pleasure diffused by the compositions of men of 
genius is often an affecting contrast to their feelings 
and situations. Poor Henry Carey was considered one 
of the most successful of writers in that light and gay 
style that is so enlivening to society. He heard his 
songs wherever ho went : they were sung at every 
convivial meeting — they were rapturously encored in 
crowded theatres — they were heard in every street, but 
their poor author was so utterly destitute and broken- 
hearted, that his mind gave way, and *in a moment of 
frantic despair he put an end to his existence. One 
halfpenny was found in his pocket — all he had pos- 
sessed! Thus perished the man to whose humanity 
the establishment of a fund for decayed musicians is 
owing. It has often happened that the success 
which is always certain to attend the efforts of genius 
came too late,, when he who languished for it was 
in circumstances to make it more a subject for 
melancholy musing than exultation. We have an 
affecting example of this in the account of poor Tobin 
the dramstist. Worn out by cares and difficulties, he 
fell into a consumption, and was ordered to a warmer 
climate. He was on the eve of sailing from Bristol 
for the West Indies, when bo received the unexpected 
intelligence of the complete success of his comedy of 
* The Honeymoon.’ It had been for such a length 
of time in the hands of the manager, tliat he had 
given it up as lost, and had long ceased to think of 
it. It had been accidentally found and brbught out, to 
meet with Hic most unbounded applause i Tobin sailed, 
hoping to return with renovated health to reap the ad- 
vantage qf his good fortune. The weather became tem- 
pcstuo^* the vessel was driven into Cork harbour ; 
while iti'thfe‘ meantime the comedy was acted every 
* night to crowded houses. But the author? — he lay 
I dead in the cabin of the ship ! 

The struggle of genius with adverse circuoistances 


is a melancholy theme. In giving it a passinf thought* 
wo cannot forget Collins — that gifted poet, so neglected 
in life, to prized in death : of whom Johnson thought 
it not too much to say, * The genius of ^llins was ca- 
pable of every degree of excellence in lyric poetry* and 
pcrfecUy qualified for that high province of the muse. 
Possessed of a native ear for all the varieties of har- 
mony and modulation ; susceptible of*thc finest feelings 
of tenderness and humanity; but, above all, carried 
away by the high enthusiasm which gives to imagina- 
tion its strongest colouring, he was at once capable of 
soothing the car with the melody of his numbers, of 
influencing the passions by the force of his pathos, and 
of gratifying the fancy by the luxury of his descrip- 
tions.’ All who are familiar with the poetry of .Collins 
will subscribe to the justice of tliis tribute. Yet, 
eminently gifted as he was, his fate was such * as must 
be mourned till Pity’s self be dead.’ His extreme sen- 
sibility brought on that melancholy state to w hich wc 
have remarked the imaginative are so liable. Johnson 
ascribed this in Collins to a deficiency in the vital, 
and not in the intellectual powers. He asserts that 
nothing like alienation of mind was perceived by his 
friends, though he himself was haunted by the idea 
that such was his malady. In the midst of conversa- 
tion, the current of his mental powers was often inter- 
rupted by extreme exhaustion, which would oblige him 
to break off suddenly, and throw himself on the couch 
till their energies revived. This may have been the 
commencement of the unsettling of his mind ; for there 
can bo no doubt that his own fears vrere but too well 
founded, for he was for some time the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. His poetry is a sufficient evidence of 
his deep sensibility. It was indicated, too, by the power- 
ful manner in which music affected him. In his last 
days, when in his native city of Chichester, he would 
pass days and nights in wandering through the aisles 
of the cathedral. When tlic choristers joined in tlic 
anthem, it was too much for the sensitive poet ; he lost 
all control over his excited imagination, and shrieked 
and groaned aloud, producing an effect upon his kindred 
and friends wliich cannot be described. The cold re- 
ception with which his poetry had met was the corrod- 
ing disappointment which preyed upon his mind, and 
completely upset it. Reduced to tho greatest want, and 
frantic with despair, ho had returned to his native city 
* to hide himself in the arms of a sister.’ Collins 
had his lucid intervals; it was during one such that 
Warton met him. He observed him deeply absorbed 
in the book which he was reading, and felt a curiosity 
to ffnd out what volume so much interested the lite- 
rary man. An opportunity offered, and he looked into 
it : it was an English Testament. * 1 have but one 
book,’ said Collins ; * but that is the best.’ There 
can be no doubt that he found in that book the con- 
solation of which he stood so much in need ; it v as 
his constant study during his last illnes'^s. The vicar 
of St Andrews, Chichester, in speaking of him to Dr 
Warton, said—' I was walking in my vicarial garden 
one Sunday evening during Collins’ last illness : I heard 
a female— the servant I suppose — readi^ the Bible in 
his chamber. Mr Collins had been accustomed to rave 
much, and make great moaiiings; but while she was 
reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only 
silent, but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, 
which indeed were very frequent.’ Flaxrnan’s beautiful 
monument to Collins commemorates in the most affect- 
ing manner the comfort which the stricken poet took 
in the Gospel. He is represented in a reclq^ing posture ; 
the Bible is open before him ; the filacid and tranquil 
expression of the whole aspect diseloses at once the con- 
solation which he found ; bis lyre, and the * Ode on the 
Passions,’ as a scroll, lie neglected on the ground. In 
relief on the pediment are two female figures, repre- 
senting Love and Pity, entwined in each others arms. 

In this hurried sketch, which our limits alone 
permit, we have passed over the sorrows of many of 
those gifted ones on whose honoured names we should 

• * 
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excursion, to which sort of ramble 1 was much addicted; 
and when not in the mood for any exercise so fatiguing, 
1 wandered about with mj son all day in the forest. It 
was pleasant to walk along the sounding pathways that 
cros^ the outskirts of this silent wood, among high 
Tod^ whereon a few straggling trees contrired to liye, 
getting h peep occasionally of the bare blue distant moun- 
tains, and soon losing the few old hardwood trees that 
ornamented the greener slopes near the town. The paths 
we followed, as we penetrated deeper into the forest, were 
steep and winding, like the torrents they skirted. The 
thick roots of the pines frequently crossed our road, in 
search of tho nourishment scantily furnished to them by 
the stony ground they grew on. They would sometimes 
btrctch foi some feet on without touching the soil, but 
rising oft' the sterile spots, dip down again in richer pas- 
tuiage, and curl away through the thick carpet of plants, 
till we lost sight of their extremities. The peculiar odour 
of^the ftr leaves, as we stepped over the dried remains of 
those so plentifully shed throughout the year by these 
stately evergreens, was a very grateful fragrance in such 
sunny days, as was tho scent of the bog-myrtle, which 
grew in abundance near the streams, little noisy torrents 
rushing at short intervals across the path, dashing from 
tlio gray crag4 above down to the black rocks below. 
Rude bi idges, made of logs, carried us pleasantly over the 
larger of these rivulets; stepping-stones did for the 
siiuillcr; and there were plenty of blocks of granite on 
which, when weaiy, we could rest, surrounded by all that 
could increase the beauty of such scenery. Much of it 
rcinliidcd me of our British mountains ; but the height, 
and the picturesque outline of this gigantic range, and 
tho ina^iificcnctf of the waterfalls, far exceed the beauty 
of any landscapes it has ever yet been my lot to wander 
in. One excursion through a considerable part of this 
forest, up to tho Lac de Gaube, surpassed all wo had yet 
seen even of tho Pyrenees. We were a large party, and 
some of us had travelled in many lands : we had Grecian, 
Alpine, Indian recollections amongst us, and memories of 
tho Western Scottish Highlands; yet all agreed the scenes 
around us lost nothing by such comparisons. 

Wo weie early in the saddle, and soon leaving tho gay 
streets of Cauterets, we began to ascend the stony banks 
oi’ the torrent, the path becoming steeper as we proceeded. 
At the end of a long ride through the forest, we halted 
bcfoio a high mountain of rock, up the precipitous sides 
of which two roads diverged from the one we had tra- 
velled. The branch to the right hand led to the Spanish 
baths of Pantecousa; tho branch to the left hand Jed up 
to the Lac de Gaube. The surplus waters of this still dis- 
tant mountain tarn, augmented at this season by the 
constantly melting snow, fell down just in front of us 
from the rock high above, through a chasm of granite, to 
some unsounded depth, out of sight, below, in one wide, 
stormy, dashing, deafening cataract, srorthy of ranking 
among the wonders of the district. The dreary darkness 
of the forest, the traces of desolating tempests all around, 
tho solltudo, all impose upon the senses, and heighten 
the effect of the wild grandeur of the scene. We stood 
upon the Pout d’Espagne — a bridge of logs thrown over a 
pause in the downward course of tho torrent— and looked 
up at the foaming waters, and down on the foaming 
waters, till 1 felt frightened out of any sense the noi^ie 
had "left me. The path up the rock by the side of the 
cataract is difficult to climb. How the ponies managed 
it is a man'cl, for it is extremely rugged, as well as steep, 
winding about in short zig-zags, with sharp enough comers, 
and encumbered with large stones. We had often to stop 
to rest before reaching the plain at the top. We had a 
good bit to go before arriving at the lake, and snow to 
cross besides — a narrow strip, too much in a hollow for 
the sun to act on till later in the summer— —over which we 
passed on foot in the path the guides had trodden for us. 
They^ horses over af^rwards, when one pony 

stepping iMlide, sank to the girths, owing to its indiscre- 
tion. Snow in fields, rather than in patches, was a^ve, 
below, and all round. The little dismal lake in fhmt 
sunk deep in a basin formed by a wall of rugged rocks, 
which entirely encompassed it, and were seldom scaled, 


except by smugglers. Close to where our cavalcade 
stopped, on a large block of stone jutting out into the 
water, is a square iron -railed enclosure round a tablet of 
white marble, erected to tho memory of a young English 
husband and his wife, who visited this place on their 
bridal tour, and perished, but a few years before, in these 
chilling waters, from incautiously venturing by them- 
selves into a little cobble, used for fishing along the 
shore by a man who lives here in a small hut near the 
lake. In this very desolate abode a party of any size 
may, during the season, get a good luncheon, or even 
dinner, with wine, spirits, English porter, confectionary, 
the delicious trout fresh from the lake, and fine dried 
fruits smuggled over the frontier, served under an awning 
with considerable neatness, the cold waters of the lake 
serving as well as ice to set the liquors in. M. and Mad. 
de Qaude, as we christened our entertainers, do not live 
in so high a sphere during the winter : they descend in > 
autumn to the less elevated position of the village of | 
Cauterets, only arriving here with tho summer. The pri- 
vilege has been hereditary in madame’s family for some 
generations, and she seems to be not a little vain of it. 

We had time to walk a good way round the lake before 
remounting our littlo steeds, which was quite a pretty I 
sight, as each pony with its guide and rider filed oif 
through the forest. There was a guide at every lady’s | 
bridle rein — not a little foot-page— but a good sturdy | 
mountaineer, or his equally sturdy wife or sister, small- I 
sized, handsome people, active and cheerful, and very in- 
telligent. They were well dressed in solid clothing of I 
home manufacture, the distaff being in every woman’s ' 
hand. My attendant, the wife of one of the moi.t celc- | 
brated of the Luz guides, wore blue knitted stockings, 
yery neat leathern shoes, short blue stuff petticoat, black 
apron, black cloth jacket, with a pink cotton haiulkei chief I 
inside of it, and another pink cotton handkerchief upon 
her head. The men, hirH and all, might have walked i 
out of any cottage on Tweedside. We di<l not venture to . 

I ride down the rugged descent to the Pont d’Kspagne, I 
I none of us, gentlemen or ladies, liking to encounter tho 
risk of a tumble among such angular stones: wc scrambled ' 

I down on our feet as we best could, and we took a long | 
i rest at the wooden bridge over tho beautiful waterfall, i 
before trotting our ponies merrily home. 1 frequently I 
rode as far as this cataract, the way thither was so agree- I 
able, and the object of my journey so well worth an often- 
repeated visit; and two or three times I went on along | 
the road to 'Pantecousa, not so much for the scenery, i 
which did not improve, as for the purpose of meeting the I 
groups of Spaniards which were constantly passing to and > 
from Cauterets. The men were very fine-looking figures, 
tall and graceful, even commanding, and their costume 
was exceedingly picturesque : the open jacket, open sleeve, 
and open knee, the sash, the cross-gartcred sabot, and the 
cap with the tassel always stuck jauntily on one side of | 
the head, gave a sort of stage effect to their appearance, i 
thoroughly in keeping with the wildness of the scenes I 
they were passing through, llie women wore tho jacket I 
and petticoat common to the peasantry on the French i 
side of the mountains; but they had no neat apron with 
its useful pockets, and the jacket was cut low between | 
the shoulders, and exhibited, instead of %ho neat cotton 
hundkerchiei, a very dirty shift, which was gathered up 
in plaits round the throat. Their hair, seldom combed, 
hung in one thick plait down their backs, and over it 
they wore a small skull-cap without a border, tied under 
the chin with a narrow string. They were far from hand- 
some, very far from clean, very much sunburnt, and I 
never saw a distaff or a stocking in their hands. Both 
men and women seemed to be regular porters by trade; 
for going or coming, they carried large packages, country 
wares in baskets, to dispose of at Cauterdts, and from 
thence furniture of every description, intended, we sup- 
posed, for the baths at Pantecousa. They bore them like 
the coolies in India, or the Musselburgh fisher^ornen, on 
the back, supported by a band round the forehead. I 
have often pitied the womm, dirty as they were, and 
sturdy as they looked, trotti^ away under tnat hot sun, 
with a couple of chairs, a small table, or the skeleton 
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of a chest of drawers piled up hl^ upon their broad 
shoulders. 

On one of these priyaie excursions of mine I overtook 
a small party walking along in an open part of the forest, 
who, turning to have a look at me, I discovered among 
them luy botanical friend from the Eaux Bonnes. She 
and her friends were established at St Sauveur, and had 
ridden over to Cauterets early in the morning for the 
purpose of visiting the Pont d'Esp^e. They were flower- 
collecting on their way, and exhibited to me, with much 
exultation, some fine specimens of dwarf rhododendrons, 
found wild among the rocks in the little plain we had 
met on. Their description of their residence bit us all 
with a desire to accompany them on their return the 
following day; and one course of the sulphur baths be'ng 
’ over, we resolved upon giving ourselves a holiday; and we 
accordingly set out to pass the following week in what we 
were assured was the most enchanting spot in all the 
Pyrenees. 


I BENEFITS OP PRISON INSTRUCTION. 

In 1815, three Sheffield buys were sent to York jail for 
robbing a silversmith’s shop. They wero convicted, 
and sentenced to transportation. One of the gentlemen 
on the grand jury felt so deeply interested, however, in 
the trial, that he took an opportunity of speaking to 
them pilvately ; and on his return home at the end of 
I the circuit, he wrote to the governor of the prison, re- 
' questing that instruction should he given them during 
I their stay in England, at the same time olfering to pay 
all the expenses. The governor consulted with a bene- 
I volent clergyman of the city on the subject, and it was 
I decided that a school should be formed on the establish- 
' meut, in which the lads could bo regularly taught. A 
room was accordingly appropriated to the purpose ; and 
I a young man from the debtors’ side of the jail, who had 
at one time kept a small school of his own, was ap- 
pointed, and paid as master. Under his instructions the 
boys made rapid progress. They, moreover, appeared 
very happy ; and their general good conduct endeared 
them to all with whom they had any connection. When 
the time arrived for their departure, their kind patron 
paid them a visit. He was much pleased with their 
improvement, and made them a present of several use- 
ful and religious books. On taking leave of them, he 
also presented each with a guinea, saying that they 
were to do with it as they pleased, but at the same 
time telling them that the tradesman they had robbed 
was in the debtors* wards of the prison ; and observing 
that, if he were in their place, he should think it right 
to make some compensatiou for the injury done to him ; 
though he did not urge the matter on them. As soon 
as tlie gentleman was gone, the boys consulted together, 
and, by general consent, agreed to send the man all that 
had been given them — which amounted to between 
five and six pounds — making only this modest request, 
that ho would return them a sYiUling each for pocket- 
money. The silversmith, much affected by this act of 
justice, returned them more than they asked. 

We are happy to say that care was taken to preserve 
these three poor lads from evil associates during the 
voyage. Thqy also carried with them a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Rev. Mr Marsden, senior chaplain of 
the colony, a man deeply interested in the moral condi- 
tion of those under bis pastoral care. The worthy 
dergyman mentioned in the above — to whom we are 
indebted for the facts—makes the following observations 
on prison instruction This successful experiment has 
excited in my mind a strong wish that schools could be 
formed in all our largei^ prisons, where juvenile ofibnders 
are so often to be found. This measure, together with 
occupation for all, and a proper classification, seems to 
me, after forty yeara^ acquaintance with the inmatee of 
a prison, to bo the moat proffiiaipg means of produding 
refbtmation/ ^ 


THE ‘LAWtNa/ 

Trb fbUowing dialogue occurred recently In w llttlo 
country inn, not ao far from Edinburgh aa the internid 
evidence might give one to suppose. The intmocu- 
tora are an English traveller and a smart 
who acted aa waitress, chambermaid, boot8^'iPtl#in>y- 
thing else, being the man and maid of t^ 

same time. << 

TramUer. Gome here, if yon jdease. 

Jenny. 1 vms Just coming ben to you, sir. 

Traveller. now, mi$tre8a-~« 

Jenny, I’m no the mistress i Vm only the lass, and 
I’m no married. 

Traveller. Very well, then, miss—— 

Jenny. I’m no a miss: Tm only a man's dochter* 
Traveller, A man’s daughter? 

Jenny, Hoot ay, sir. Didna ye see a farm as ye came 
up yestreen, just three parks aff? 

S^veller, It is very possible. 

Jenny. Wcel, that’s my father. 

Traveller. Indeed 1 
Jenny. It’s a fac. 

Traveller. Well, that fact being settled, let us proceed 
to business. I am now in a hurry to go — indeed 1 

should have said so at first — and so^ my go^ Molly 

Jenny. My name’s no Molly— it*s Jenny. What do 
you ca’ me Molly for ? 

Traveller. I beg your pardon, Jinnie. 

Jenny. Jenny, Jenny ! 

Ttaveller. Very well. Hang it! I am in a hurry, 
and must request to see your bill at once. 

Jenny. Our Leel ? Wully we caU him ; but I ken 
what ye mean. He’s no in e’en now. 

Traveller. Wully I What I want is my account— a 
paper stating what I have had, and how much I have 
to pay. 

Jenny. And is that ‘our Berf?’ {Half aside). Bid 
onybody ever hear the like o’ that? {Aloud), xe mean 
i the laiving^ man ; but we hae nae accounts here. Na, 
UA i we hae owre muckle to do. 

Traveller. And bow do you know what sum to 
charge ? 

Jenny. Ou, we just put the things down on tbo 
sclate, and then I tell the enstomers tottle by word 
o* mouth. 

Traveller. Very well, then, for any sake give me the 
lawn at once, and let me go. 

Jenny. He— he— he !— to hear the like o* that I It’s 
you that maun give us tlie lawing, man : the lawing’s 
the siller. 

Traveller. Pray do tell me, then, how much it is ? 
Jenny. That’s precisely what I came ben for ; and if 
ye had askit me at first, or waited till yo were speikoQ 
to, I wouldna hae keepit ye a minute. Ka, na ; we’re 
never sweert to seek the lawing, although some folks 
are unco slow at payin^ o't It’s just four-and-six. 

Traveller. That is vSEiy moderate: there are twobalf- 
crowns. 

Jenny. Thank you, sir : I hope we hae a saxpence 
in the house, for I wouldna like to give haubees to a 
gentleman. > 

Travtstler. The sixpence is for yourself. 

Jenny. Oh, sir, it’s owre muckle f 
Traveller. What I do you oMect to take it ? 

Jenny. Na, no, sir ; I wovdw put that affiront upon 
ye. But mind, the next time ye^re in a hurry, dinna 
be fashing yoursel wi’ mistimes, and misses, and 
Jinnies, but just say, < What's the lawing, lass?’ 


V jaim OF WATE» TO VtAfITB AM> AN1MAL8. 

No other liquid than water eon afibrd that whioh is 
necessary for the seed tO gennioate, for the leaves to unfold, 
for the branches and roots to shoot forth, for the flowers to 
expand, and for the firult to swett. It is water that is taken * 
in by the roots, holding dissolved In it certain of the 
ral suhstmees of the s^ ; it is water which foniu at|^ iRwr 
liquid portion of the a^that rises in the stem andbtattSliOa 
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to be perfected by the agency of the leaves. It is water 
which unites with the carbon derived from the atmosphere 
to form the varions compounds that contribute to the ex- 
tension of the fabric of the tree, or that are stored up in its 
cavities. And oven when other liquids are produced within 
the vegetable, such as the fixed oils frape, linseed, walnut, 
&o.^,sOr the volatile oils or essences (otto of roses, essence 
of lemon, oil of cinnamon, &o.)( these owe their oxistenoe 
to water, being formed by the combination of its elements 
with carbon through the agency of the green cells of tho 
leaves. It may bo further remarked that tho activity 
of all the processes of vegetation corresponds with tho 
amount of fltiid exhaled from the leaves, by the functions 
resembling tho perspiration of animals. If a plant, per- 
spiring actively under the inflaence of a bright warm sun- 
sliine, bo carried into a dark room, the exhalation of liquid 
ce.iscs ; but tho absorption by the roots ceases also (or at 
least is very much diminished), until tho light and warmth 
are restored, and the loss of liquid by the leaves recom- 
mences. The larger tho quantity of water which thus 
paescs througli a plant, the more solid matter docs it gain ; 
since, although the amount dissolved in it bo exceedingly 
minute, it is enough to be of consequence to tho plant, 
which thus extracts for itself in a shoit time that which is 
yielded by many times its o\\n bulk of liquid. As long as 
the plant is freely supplied witli water, it may eontinue to 
exhale to any extent Avitliout injury. It is only when tho 
quantity exhaled exceeds tho supply which the plant can 
gain by absorption, and tho proper quantity of water in its 
tissues is thereby diminished, tnat the loss of fluid from 
the leaves is really weakening and injurious. Now, with 
regard to animals, precisely the same holds good. What- 
ever animal tissue wc deprive of its liquid by drying, 
whether tho soft mass of a jelly-fish or the hard shell of a 
crab, the soft nerves and muscles of .a human body, or its 
hard hones and teeth, w c drive off nothing but water. It is 
through this liquid alone that all the active functions of 
animal life are carried on. It is water alone that can act 
as the solvent for tho various articles of food which are 
taken into tho stomach ; tho gastric juice itself being no- 
thing else than water, with a small quantity of animal 
matter and a little acid, which form, with the albumen, 
&c. of the food, new compounds, that are capable of being 
dissolved ui that liquid. It is water which forms all tho 
fluid portion of the blood, that vital current which per- 
meates tho minutest textures of the body, and conveys to 
each the appropriate materials for its growth and activity. 

It is water which, when mingled in vaiious proportions 
with the solid matter of the various textures, gives to them 
the consistency which they seA’crally require. And it is 
wafer which takes up the products of their decay, and con- 
veys them, by a most complicated and wonderful system 
of sewerage, altogetlicr out of the system. No otlier liquid 
naturally exists in the animal body, save tho oily matter of 
fat, which is derived from the plant, and which is stored up 
chiefly to serve as icspiration food. It might be inferred, 
then, that water, in addition to properly-selected articles 
of solid food, would constitute ail that the wants of the 
system can ordinarily require ; and there is abundant evi- 
dence that the most vigorous health may he maintained, ' 
even under very tT> ing circumstances, without any other 
beverage . — Dr Carpenter in Scottish Tempcnxnte Review, 

SPANNING THfi GLOBE. 

An American merchant, bound for IIong-Kong, left New 
York on the 4th instant in the Canada mail steamer, and ar- 
rived in Liverpool on the morning of the Idth. After trans- 
acting som^ business in Liverpool and London, ho arrived at 
Southampton by the day mail-train on the 20lh, and imme- 
diately^ embarked on board tho Ripon steamer, which was - 
preparing to start for Alexandria with the Indian mail. 
This gentleman will reacli his destination on tho I5th Jane. 
Thtis ho will have travelled from tho United States to 
China, a distance of nearly 15,000 miles, in 72 days. In a 
little more than two months ho will have traversed the At- Ti 
lantio and Indian Oceans, and the Mediterranean, Red, and 
Cluna Seas, called at England, Gibraltar, and Malta in 
Europe ; Alexandria and Suez in Africa ; and at Aden, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong in Asia. With 
passing through England and Egypt, the 


Brituh ships. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ser- 
' vants never recollect a passenger for China wlio had been 
so recently in America, and it will probably be, for length 
and rapidity, the most extraordinary voyage ever per- 
formed. 


THE HOLIDAY. 

• All the meny hearted do ilgh.'— Iiauh, e. 24, r, T. 

Is It a holiday, that thus in 

By two and two march forth the village school ? 

A holiday ! Joy beaming In each look, 

Care thrown aside along with slate and book ; 

Oh, happy llttlo pilsonera set free ' 

Your guileless hearts are bounding merrily ! 

What's this ? how alow and mournful is their tread ! 
And wherefore droops so heavily each bead, 

As o'er the green, linked hand in hand they go, 

To yonder cottage tvhere the roses blow ? 

Noav with half-pensive, eager looks they wait, 

And range themselves before the rustic gate— 

That peaceful-looking cottage 1 What is thero 
To fill young faces with such signs of care 7 

Alas ! tby whiteAvadicd walls, and low-thatched roof, 
No xnoic than palaces arc sorrow-proof ! 

That open casement— whore, as white ns snow, 

The curtain with tho breeze flaps to and fro, 

Noav Ciiught aside by >onder thorny rose— 

Does all its littlo woild of grief disclose. 

Oh, wherefore, moumem, do >ou kneeling weep 
Deside that little angel fallen asleep ’ 

‘ Another kiss ! ' the mother— almost wild— 

Cries as they'd t.iko her from her darling child , 

Tho husband then doth gentle force employ 
To loose those arms that clasp their only boy. 

Two little shrinking gills approaching, now 
Press their young lips upon that biothet's biovv ; 
Another look upon the boy is cast— 

Another kiss * — the mother's— and the last I 
A sad, yet manly heart the father boie, 

'Till, passing fiom tho thiCHliold of his door, 

He thought upon tlie voice of his young sou 
\\ hicli used to greet him when his toil was ilono— 

A mother’s gi iff, ivben keenest, cannot know 
That stifled groan’s extremity of wo • 

Up to the village church their ivay they t iko, 

His schoolfellows tho >oung piocrssion make, 
Whispeiing each other—* Dots that coffin there 
Contain our little playfellow so fan ? 

Our pi etty favourite ! We shall never moi e 
Leave him in safety at his mothci’s door ; 

Naught ever made us cry so much befoie.’ 

Gently the tcailess father lays the bond 
Of bis loved child within the n.inow bed— 

His joung companions theic fiesh roses stiew', 

And now the envious earth shuts all from view— 

Tho flower cut down, almost as soon ns given, 
Tiansplauted in the bud to bloom In heaven ! 

Many Ci,£avkr. 
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Pricb li( 


EARNESTNESS. 

WoRTiiv George Herbert, in his admirable old por- 
traiture of ‘ The Country Parson,* says that in prewch- 
ing ‘ 1 j(‘ procures attention by earnestness of speech ; it 
being natur.il to men to think that where there is 
I nnicli earnestness there is something worth hearing.' 
Tins, doubtless, is the true secret of all successful 
spe.iking. It is an ancient saying, and worthy of ge- 
neral aeteptation, that ho who would persuade others, 
must needs show that he is thoroughly convinced him- 
1 self. IVhutsoever a man believes, and lajs earnestly 
to heart, he will be likely to utter again m ith an eiu- 
I phasis sufficient to induce others to believe it also ; and, 

I on the contrary, whoever speaks merely from hearsay, 

I or without a sincere conviction in regard to the truth 
of wh.it lie savs, will inevitably fail to effect any real 
pirsuisioii Hia lack of a perfect belief in his own 
.‘tatemciits vill betray itself through the looseness or 
I iiiddlertMey of his address. lie will, to a clo<?c observer, 

I give evidciu c against himself of liis inward insincerity. 
Pirsons aceiistoiiied to witness the proceedings of courts 
of justue, ( imiot fail to have been struck with the utter 
incapacity of even the cleverest pleaders to produce a 
favourable impression on behalf of their client whenever 
they are personally conscious of advocating an unjust 
cuise. There is always some damaging inconsistency, 
some unconcealable misgiving, which jiublishes to an 
observant bystander that the man is sensible of doing 
violence to his own convictions. The cuniiingest show 
' of argument, the utmost vehemence of manner, are of 
no avail in speaking, unless the speaker is zealously in 
earnest, and can thus give us an assurance that no latent 
imbclicf, no residuum of iudilference, is lurking in his 
mind. 

It is this quality of earnestness which explains the 
success of every fanatic. Because men love and admire 
eaiiicstness, and have an instinctive belief that it is 
always the sign of something true, they listen willingly 
and e.igerly to whatever man may come to them with 
.'ll! earnest and soul-inspired message. For it is n mis- 
take to suppose that fanaticism is mere imposture. The 
sorriest zealot that ever gained the slightest credit with 
tlie multitude, was successful solcdy through tlie power 
of some truth which he embodied in his doctrines, .and 
which, notwithstanding the distortions and disfigure- 
ments of its external folds, he could bring earnestly before 
the* minds of his adherents. No man ever staked his 
Iiope upon a lie. A lie is for ever unbelievable, and never 
g iiris even a temporary credence, save while it is mistaken 
for truth. It has to advance furtively in the name of 
its very enemy, assuming the liabit and honest accent 
of reality, U\ order to obtain the most transitory recep- 
tion with mankind. The soul never relies upon a faRe- 
hood. There was always some particle of truth bound 
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up with the wildest absurdities tliat were ever yet ac- 
credited among men, otherwise belief in them had been 
impossible. Wherever error is seen to prevail in any 
system of practice or opinion, it is because the origin^ 
truth which formerly sustainc^the system, and niado 
it credible, has been lost or progressively perverted ; 
and not because men had ever willingly and knowingly 
accepted or fostered tiieir faith on mere delusion. It is 
not in tlie nature of things that a man should be per- 
suaded by an}’ thing which does not come home to him 
with the eflc'ct of truth. The successes of the fanatic 
are accordingly traceable to the sincerity of his convic- 
tions. By relying steadfastly upon these, he would be 
emboldened to appeal earnestly to men ; and to minds 
of like character and cultivation, liis doctiines might 
not unnaturally appear credible. The tendency to be- 
lieve whatever is earnestly enforced on the attention — 
considered above to exist inherently in uaeii — along 
with the equally natural and relevant expectation that 
wherever there is the outward sign of sincerity there is 
truth, will readily enough account for the origin and 
prevalence of the most extravagant forms of faith, and 
for the wildest eccentricities of conduct by which these 
have been at any time accompanied. 

Whilst earnestness, however, is the vital and sustain- 
ing ederaent of fanaticism, it fulfils a nobler and indis- 
pensable capacity in the w’ay of furthering the teach- 
ings and ends of wdsdoin. Truth, in its own nature calm 
and perfectly serene, becomes more universally attrac- 
I live, and attains to a more elTectual pre-eminence, wlicn 
harmoiiloiisly allied with passion. The clearest scien- 
tific statement of any doctrine w’ill not produce that 
overiiovrering e/fect upon the mind which will arise 
when the same doctrine is enforced with an earnest 
declamation. The natural ornaments and graces of 
utterance, which spring spontaneously from the intel- 
lect in a state of high emotion and excitement, though 
adding nothing to the intrinsic w'cight of facts and 
principles, do nevertheless recommend them more im- 
pressively to the attention, and, by interesting the feel- 
ings and imagination, secure for them a mure hearty 
and adequate acceptance. Tlie fable of Orpheu$i charm- 
ing stones into motion by the power of his music, 
symbolises the grand attractions of eloquence and 
poetry— of all the fascinating and impassioned forms 
of human speech. This fine enchantment, which the 
earnest soul of a man diffuses over other souls, so that 
they instantly believe the word he utters, and are 
kindled with liigh resolves and aspirations, is as lite- 
rally miraculous as anything that is reported of magical 
or preternatural agency* Wonderful, truly, and at all 
times inexplicable, is the power of persuasion. You can- 
not, by the subtilcst analysis, explain or scientifically 
account for it ; yet it is au incontestable effect, -as uni- 
formly following from every genuine display of earnest- 
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•noss as the purification of the air succeeds to the mani- 
festation of material lightning. One might indeed call 
earnestness a sort of spiritual electricity, inasmuch as 
it is always a vital element in human nature; and 
when actively aroused, exerts a wliolesomo influence 
through the mental atmosphere, being even sometimes 
not** unaccompanied with danger. Its persuasive effi- 
cacy is meanwhile undeniable. It circulates conviction, 
and serves the ends of truth, as the electric currents 

I promote health by an energetic and sanative agitation. 

I A mind charged with this irresistible puissance has 
ready and intimate access to all states and conditions 
of sympathy and sensibility, and may overrule them to 
the promulgation of whatever truths it is inspired 
v ith j for truth is ever prevalent when its presence is 
once felt. The soul delights to be subdued under its 
glorious dominion, and feels a nobler liberty when con- 
fftrained to surrender in obedience to its command. 
Like the glow and beauty of the sunrise, like the deli- 
cious melody of w inds among the summer leaves, is the 
kindly encouraging voice which bids thy heart believe ! 
Welcome ns the footstep of an expected friend, memor- 
able as the tones of und> ing love, as tho speechless joy 
of some grand deliverance, is that lioly and mysterious 
annunciation, wherein truth coriieth like an angel, 
saluting the soul witli its glad tidings ; for then is the 
man an inlet to the rays of aboriginal intelligence, and 
‘ the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.* 

All that is understood by intellectual and moral ele- 
vation is inseparably associated with earnestness of 
character. There is neither true intelligence nor virtue 
possible so long as the mind is tainted with indifference, 
lie who would be accounted wise, must love wisdom 
with an unlimited devotion. If any man seek know- 
ledge fo*’ selfish and unworthy ends, he will bo inevit- 
ably deprived of its most invaluable advantages. The 
practical profanity which lie thus commits will affect 
tlie integrity of his understanding; and that which 
sliouUl have been an accession of true insight to his 
soul, will, through a vicious use, become the sure means 
of liis degradation. The sacred element of knowledge — 
the quality whence the intellect derives now increase of 
vigour and enlargement, and wliich to a reverent and 
earnest mind is always tl>e prime attraction — is utterly 
and scandalously thrown away whenever knowledge is 
prosecuted solely for secular or mercenary benefits. 
Everything that we can know, the meanest fact that 
can instruct us, has an intimate and significant re- 
ference to the culture of which w'c are capable, and in 
this properly consists its highest and pre-eminent value. 
Strictly and philosophically considered, tho universe is 
a divine college fur tho education of humanity. All 
science, and history, and experience, exist, and are 
secured, as an available possession in the world, to the 
one end tliat the man of to-day may be riclily and 
adequately enlightened. 

In this illustrious university every man, by natural 
constitution, is appointed to be a student. To learn 
anything effectually, he will need to incline his mind 
earnestly to apprehend it in its total and manifold sig- 
nificance. Nature reveals nothing to a mere impw- 
tlnent curiosity; this, rather, she perpetually confounds, 
till a man’s frivolity becomes at last the instrument of 
his destruction. She will tolerate no vain shallowness, 
no trivial pretentiousness. Over all the gates and en- 
trances of her institutions she has written in letters of 
enduring light—* Use your gifts faithfully, and they 
shall be enlarged: practise what you know, and you 


shall attain to higher knowledge.’ Her rigorous, yet 
benefleent commandments, may not be anywise giiin- 
sayed, neither will they suffer the least infringement 
without serious loss to the offender. It is only by com- 
pliance, by an earnest fidelity to the truth, that a man 
can be established in freedom, valour, and authentic 
worth. 

All action shoots around it everlasting influences. 
That which thou docst to-day shall not cease out of 
existence, but, as a power nmro or less momentous, 
become incorporated with the universal forces Avhich 
circulate for ever throughout time and beyond time. 
Profoundly was it said by Schiller, ‘Life is earnest.’ 
The immortality of man enters into everything he 
does — ^liow needful, then, to do it well! Consider that 
the worthiness or worthlessness of an act lies always in 
the spirit in which it is performed, and that a nian e.iii 
justify himself through no transaction wherein ho does 
not throw his utmost capability, as the ^sarra^ty of a 
sincere intention. Can we not transfigure the meanest 
duties by a certain lordliness and magnificence of per- 
fornianee? True dignity is ever the product of the 
man, and is nowise indigenous to his eircnmstancis. 
The kingly Alfred, tending tlio baking of cakes in tlic 
peabttiit’s cottage, was not the less a royal nature Avhile 
thus humbly employed; nay, he w'ould have even 
shown himself a greater man could he, in tho f.ice of 
his manifold state perplexities, have kept tlie ('akes 
from burning. Diogenes was greater than Alexander, 
and might reasonably prefer to be liimself rather than 
tlie conqueror, inasmneh as, with smaller means, he could 
realise a more sublime contentment; centralising within 
the kingdom of hia tub more wdt, wisdom, and m n(ul 
independence, tlian tlic other could attain to with Ins 
wide imperial dominions, lie, doubtless, is Mie greatest 
who can so overpower and subordinate his eireumstances 
as to make the grandeur and beauty of char, icier sldne 
I through them, oven as the sun makes glorious the eloini j 
.and vapours which hang about the orient hori/ou to 
the interception of his morning rnys. A man may m,i''- 
nify his life, and make it splernlid and sulihme, by tho 
power of earnef’tness. Living, not in the sliows of thingii, 
yourting not the favours and prosperities of fortune, 
but intently holding on his way, with an oyo to siuli 
things mainly as tend to a rational and intelligent ad- 
vancement, he will grow gradually and securely in wtll- 
boiiig, and perhaps eventually attain to that perllctiou 
of self-possession wherein his habitual impulses shall be 
in unison with the law of his constitution. 

But now, it msy be said, are we, from this one-sided 
commendation of earueslness, to infer that therefore 
iiiirthfulness and sport are to be contemptuously dis- 
paraged, and avoided as things incompatible and iiicou- 
sisteiit with manful dignity ? ‘ Dost thou think because 
thou art virtuous, there aliall be no more cakes and 
ale?* ‘ Yes, by St Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ tlie ' 
mouth too.’ We would have no superstitious venera- j 
tioii even for the moderate and wholesome stoicism i 
which we commend. Sport, foo, wo can honour in its I 
degree, for it also is a true thing, and is worthy of a ^ 
place and countenance among men. Earnestness is not i 
the antithesis to sport, but to indifference. Mirthful- I 
iieijs, wdt, and humour, are equally ds appropriate to 
hummiity as earnestness itself. Whatsoever thing is ! 
genuine, is good in its own province. Honest sport, ] 
4)eing natural to man, is also assuredly desirable, and I 
even necessary to the maintenance of a healthful con- ' 
ditioii of mind. That is but a sickly and feeble nature ' 
which cannot laugh. It has even been affirmed, and, 
as we think, not inconsiderately, that a man’s moral 
and social worth is estimable and mc&urable by the 
extent of hia capacity for laughter — tliat the man j 
who can laugh well, will bo likely to do nothing in- I 
dififerently. Laughter, indeed, might be aptly enough | 
considered as the extreme earnestness of mirth ; for | 
nobody can laugh heartily who does not liAigli in ear- 
nest. Those manifestations of the sportful spirit whicli 
wo designate pleasantry, wit, humour, and the like, are 

1 . 
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' characterised by n'>thing more distinctly than a certain 
tart sincerity, the lack of which would be tlie, surest 
I indication of their utter destitution of all merit. The 
' keen ironical wit of such a writer as Fielding ; the 
t ‘ slnipletonian ’ pleasantry of Goldsmith ; the shrewder, 
3 ct generous humour of Walter Scott ; higher still, that 
line composite of the humorous and the pensive of 
which Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood have left us 
some choice examples; but above all, that profound, 

' transcendental humour, such as Richter exhibits— 
tlicse, and indeed genuine wit and Immour wherever 
I they are to be found, are certainly misapprehended if 
I they are ever regarded as being unimbued with earnest- 
)ie'«h'. Accordingl 3 ', amongst other earnestness, earnest 
sport shall have our tribute of admiration ; that being, 
ill our belief, the preservative saline principle wLcreby 
the general waters of existence are sustained against 
the tendency of all mortal things to putrefaction. 

PAULINE. 

A Hiaxonic SKETCH. 

BY PKBCV B. ST JOHN. 

Pauline was an orplian adopted by some worthy citizen 
of the Hue St Ilonorc, Paris, who, having brought her 
up to tlie age of sixteen, had placed her in his shop — 
a pel fume warehouse — to dispense his goods at the 
I counter. Women in Franco are almost universally the 
practical heads of commercial establishments. The 
I master of the house, when he does not lounge away in a 
I cafe, play billiards or cards half the day, or walk about 
I like one living on his means, is contented to occupy a 
dignified and retired position, attending, not to sales, 1 
hut to wholesale purchases. Hut such was not the case 
with jNI Ikml.ird, the adopted fatlier of Pauline. Both 
he and his wife shared the labours of the shop together; 

I lie Icceping the books, while Pauline and Madame Dou- 
lard attended to the details. Tlio young girl was very 
, prett)' and very modest, and her presence contributed 
I not a little to the success of the business. The good 
' cou[)le, having no children of their oavii, had manifested 
their intention of making Pauline their heiress, and this 
I added to tlio charm which hung over the perfumer’s 
store. 

P.mline had many lovers, a great many — as young 
ladies who are pretty, modest, and virtuous are apt to 
liavc, especially when rich ; for although the world is 
not half so selfish and wicked as certain persons fancy, 
3 ct a grain of interested love will always peep out 
among tlie truest suitors. Two lovers were chiefly 
assiduous in tin ir attentions : the one, a rich shop- 
keeper of the saino street ; the other, a poor frottnir, 
Ilotli were young, tolerably good-looking, and very 
devoted ill tlu ir attachment; and it Avould have been 
Jj.inl to s iy’’ which was most deserving. But l^lousieur 
Alexia Laparaut was rich, and .lean Prevost was poor. 
It will readily be understood tliat the parents of Pauline 
would not have hesitated in their choice ; but they 
knew only of the^afiTection of Alexis ; that of Jean was 
concealed even from himself. Alexis came often to tho 
house under one pretence or another, and was always 
favourably received. The good Boulards were highly 
flattered at liis preference. Pauline liked his frank' 
open niamiers, and always greeted him with a smile. 
Tlie Irottcur — one who waxes and shines by means of 
rubbing the wooden floors of rooms — came to the house 
111 the exercise ^f his trade. He always bow'ed low to 
Pauline, and asked her how she was ; and even on her 
fete day had brought a single rose, which was graciously 
received. Jean was also a commissioner, and ran on 
errand^, and often came to the houle to buy perfumes, 
soap, &c. for his employers, who, appreciating his 
honesty anil desire for work, freely trusted him with 
purchases. How happy Jean was if Pauline only served 
him ; aud how gentle and res^ctful were his tones, and 


how little he concealed his happiness if she gave him a 
good-natured word I Pauline could scarcely be blind to 
the open love of Alexis, or the concealed aflection of 
the poor frotteur ; but however this ma 3 r be, she said 
nothing, and appeared to notipe neither. But young 
Laparaut had mken to old Boulard, BouUra had 
spoken to his wiioi and hia'wife to the young ginlj^but 
she kissed her a4opted mother so affectionately, and 
said BO gently that she wished pot to leave home, that 
the worthy wbman was silent, and put oft a little while 
any serious discussion of the matter. 

Jean, meanwhile, became sombre and thoughtfhl ; he 
dared not hope, he dared not even think of making an 
ofler; he, a poor workman, with uncertain means of 
livcliiiood, and so far beneath the position of her he 
loved! Had she been an unfriended orphan, without 
home, he would have joyfully offered his heart, and the 
only fortune he had— his honest labour. While thus j 
depressed, an event occurred which drove Pauline com- 
pletely out of his thoughts. 

One day he was sent for to wax the floors of a liouse 
near the Palais Royal, tho apartments of which were 
generally devoted to the pleasure-parties of the courtiers. 
Jean, who was well known and trusted, wAs told to wax 
the floor of every room then unoccupied. Ho obeyed, 
and soon found himself in a chamber of luxurious ap- 
pearance, surrounded by pictures which told of rural 
]ove.s and happiness. Jean had seen them often before ; 
but they had never affected him so much, and forgetting 
time, place, and his duties, he leant on the stick which 
held the wax, and fell into deep thought. Suddenly he 
was startled by voices in the next room ; a horrible 
sentence cai ght his car, and justified his listening. 
Pale and terrified, he hearkened to every word, and 
moved not, for fear of being discovered. He had dis- 
covered an awful and frightful secret; and he was a 
dead man if caught in that room, the ill -joined wains- 
cot of which allowed everything in the next to be dis- 
tinctly heard. * What shall I do?' thought he to him- 
self : *• to-morrow is the f§te of St Louis ; I have no 
time to lo^e.’ 

Jean left tho room on tiptoe, and with the utmost 
caution ; then descending the stairs, feigned to leave for 
dinner. No sooner was he clear of the house, than he 
made for the prefecture of police, and entering the 
hotel, asked to see the lieutenant. Tho servants replied 
that he could not be seen. It was one o'clock, and the 
fashionable Paris dinner -hour of that day — now six 
hours later. Not a valet dared disturb M. de Bellislc 
from his meal; but Jean insjstedj stormed, implored; 
and at last, as they seized him by the shoulders to pitch 
him out, cried, ‘ Do not drive me out. I must see 
Monsieur de Bellisle: tho king’s life is in danger!* 

It was the eve of St Ijouis 1758, and the king was 
Louis XV. The servants hesitated, looked at one 
another, and an agent of police, struck by the man's 
tone, bade them pause. 

‘ (Jo, repeat his words to Monsieur le Lieutenant,* 
said ho ; * and show this person into his private cabi- 
net.* 

Jean, recovering his breath, followed his guide, and 
soon found himself face to face with the magistrate, 
whose mien was severe and inquisitive, and even in- 
credulous. He bade the frotteur sit down, and asked 
him his business in a somewhat petulant tone — the tone 
of a man disturbed in the midst of his dinner. 

‘ I come, sir,' said Jean firmly, ‘ to inform you of a 
plot against tho king's life.* 

‘ I am informed of such plots eveiT day,* replied tho 
prefect, who was used to pretended denunciations from 
persons aiming at exciting attention and gaining 
money. ‘ But let mo hear the details.* 

Jean related all that the reader knows, and added 
that the attempt on the king's life was to be made that 
evening at the reception on tho occasion of tho evo of 
the fete of St Louis, when it was usual to present the 
monarch with bouquets of flowers. One of these was 
to contain a poison so subtile, that the king, on smelling 
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it, would fall as if Btruck with apoplexy.’^ IlLdliale looked 
at Jean. His mien was agitated: he was profoundly 
moved. Ilia handsome and honest features were ex- 
cited, as if by deep indignation : the ])alor of horror was 
on his countenance. But the prefect of police, remem- 
bering the pretended revelations of La Tude and others, 
wawstill not wholly convinced. 

‘ Are you sure,* said lie to Jean, ‘ that you have 
heard what you tell me? Bo careful. ]f you have 
done this from a mere motive of cupidity,* and invented 
a fable, you will pay dearly for it: the Bastile for 
life . 

‘ Put me to the rack if you like,* cried Prevost ; * it 
V ill uot alter my words. I repeat the king is in danger. 
I offer my life as security for my truth ! * 

‘ Enough. I believe you. Wo will go together to 
Versailles.’ 

It was a very short time after, when M. de Bellisle 
and Jean Prevost entered the roy^ palace of Versailles 

the stairs of the (Ed de Bo'uf, and arrived secretly 
at the king’.s private apartments. Every precaution 
was taken to conceal the presence of the minister of 
police from the courtiers, as thus the conspirators might 
guess the discovery of their atrocious plot. 

Louis XV. received tlie lieutenant, and had with him 
a long and secret interview. In fact they parted only 
whcMi, at eight o’clock, the monarch went into the Hall 
of Treaties to receive the respectful homage of all the 
foreign ambassadors, princes, and courtiers, who on this 
occasion were all received in state. The lieutenant of 
police joined Jean Prevost, guarded in a private chamber 
by two c.Trmpi<i, and sat down to a hurried meal, in 
vliich he invited the frotteur to join him without cere- 
mony. 

Meanwhile Louis XV. had entered the Hall of 
Treaties, and seated liiinself on his throne at the end of 
tlie apartment. Before him was the magnificent round 
mosaic table given to Louis Ic Grand by the republic 
of Venice, and which was now destined to receive the 
splendid and rare bouquets off’ered on this occasion by 
the royal family, the grand olllcers of the household, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps, to the king. 
Tlie crowd was gay and gorgeous. lOvery variety of 
costume, rich, bright, and resplendent, shone beneath 
the blaze of light, which showed off the brilliance of the 
diamonds on the women. The king, who, despite his 
frivolity, had great courage, and a fund of good sense, 
which, with other education, would have made him a 
different man, was by no means moved, hut smiled 
graciously on Madame de l*onipadour, and caressed her 
favourite Bjianiel, which sat upon a stool between them, 
and at their feet. 

The ceremony commenced. The king, as was the 
custom, took the bouquets one by one, thanking every 
giver by some spriglitly word. Pretending to play 
with the spaniel, and to repress its indiscreet caresses, 
he placed every bunch of flowers near the animal’s nose, 
and then laid it down on the mosaic table. Madame 
de Pompadour laughed, but hid her laughter with her 
fan. 

‘ If they feel hurt ? ’ said she in a whisper. 

* It is r/our spaniel, countess,’ replied the king gal- 
lantly. • 

The foreign ministers had precedence, and had pre- 
sented all their bouquets. The members of the royal 
family came next, having courteously allowed the diplo- 
matic corps to precede them. The king took the bouquet 
from the hands of the nearest of the blood-royal, who 
stepped back bowing. He held the flowers to the 
spaniel’s nose ; the poor brute sniflTed it, reeled, and 
fell dead! Madame de Pompadour turned pale, and 
would have shrieked, but the king had warned her by 
a look, 

‘ Not a word,’ whispered be ; * it is nothing I Drop 

the folds of your dress over the poor animal. It has 
died to make true the saying, ** Son of a king— brother , 
of a king — never king ! ” ’ 

The ceremony proceeded, Louis XV. completely 
concealing his emotion, while Madame de Pompadour 
smothered her alarm and curiosity. As soon as all 
was over, the king retired to his chamber, .md sent for 
the lieutenant of police, who at once was struck by his 
solemn manner. 

* Am I to arrest the guilty, sire ?’ 

‘ You were correctly informed, Bellisle. Last year 
the dagger of Damiens ; this time a bunch of flowers ; 
and always from the same (Quarter. I cannot, nor ought 

I to punish. I order you to desist from inquiring into 
this mystery. Wiiere is the man who saved me ? ’ 

‘ Close at hand, sire,’ replied the lieutenant, who knew 
well whence the blow came, and also that it descended 
from too exalted a hand and too near a relative to be 
noticed. 

‘ Bring him to me.’ 

'I am at your orders, sire;* and the lieutenant of 
police bowed. M. Berlin de Bellisle was far too honej>t 
a man to do as most of his predecessors would have 
done — used the discovery, and kept all the merit to 
themselves. 

* I have brought this good man with me, sire,’ con- 

tinued Berlin : * he is in the guard-room, all confused 
and alarmed at being in a palace in liis rude working- i 
dress.* , 

* So much the better,* said the king ; * it is at least ' 
an honest costume and an honest occupation. Bring ] 
him in. Monsieur de Bellisle ; I will receive him betti r 1 
than I would a courtier.’ Berlin de Bellisle went out, ( 
and returned leading the frottenr by the liand. dean 
Prevost — bold, stout fellow though he was— trembled, 1 
held down his head, and timied and twisted his cap in 
his hands, quite unaware that he was pulling it all to 
pieces. 

* Embrace your king,* cried Louis XV. with a grate- 
ful tear in his eye ; ‘ that is your first reward.’ 

‘ Sire,’ said Jean, falling on his knees, ‘ 1 ask no re- 
ward but the feeling of having saved your majesty.’ 

‘Come hither;’ and the king seized him, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

‘ I am unworthy of such honour.* 

‘ What can I do for you?’ asked Louis XV., who was 
capable of very good emotions. 

‘ I ask nothing, sire.* 

* But I insist. Whatever you ask you shall have.’ 

* If your majesty could give me Pauline,’ whispered 
Jean Prevost. 

‘Oh, oh!’ lauglicd Louis XV., once more himself 
again : ‘ a love affitir. Come, the frotteur shall sup to- 
night with the king whose life he has saved, and tell 
his story, Bellisle, send a coach for him in the morning, 
or rather come yourself. I will give you further in- 
structions about this matter. But silence, my friend ; 
not a word.’ 

The lieutenant of police retired, and Louis XV., who 
was always delighted at novelty and an unexpected 
amusement, took the frotteur, just as he was, to the 
Trianon, where he was to sup with Madame dc Pompa- 
dour ; and there, in the presence of the beautiful court 
favourite, made him tell his story, which Jean did with 
a naivete, truth, and sincerity, which deeply interested 
the king, used wholly to another atmosphere. Next 
morning Louis, after shaking Jean warmly by the 
hand, and holding a private conference with Bellisle, 
said, * You shall have a house in the park, my friend, 
near the Trianon. You shall be honorary head giir- 
dener, with a hundred louis a month for your salary, and 
every morning you shall bring me a bouquet. I shall 
thus never forget you, nor the cause which compels 
my everlasting gratKude.* 

Next morning, at an early hour, before the business 
of the day commenced, and while a porter was taking 
down the sliutlcrs of tlie shop, M. Boulard called his 
wife and Pauline into his ^ittle office. The good man’s 

* This Is not boiTOwed from the poisonings of Catharine de 
MedioiH. The narrative is historical, and to be found in full de^l 
in the archives of the police. 
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air was grave, and a little annoyed. Ho had gone out 
' tlie previous evening, and returned at a late hour. 
Pauline had long since retired to rest, but M. Poulard 
had held a long conference with his wife. The excel- 
lent citizen spoke with animation, and not without a 
little anger, but finally cooled down before the soothing 

1 of his wife. 

I ‘ Besides,’ said he triumphantly, * she can never hesi- 

' tato. Ball ! prefer a wretched frotteur to a substantial 

1 citizen — never I ' 

1 ‘ Pauline,’ began M. Boulard in the morning, ‘ I have 

1 to speak seriously to }'ou. It seems your marriage must 
' bo decided on at once, since high people have troubled 
themselves about it. But that 1 have s^ioken myself 
with the minister of police — I should think — never nd : 
I am not a fool. But of course I should be wrong. 

1 Well, Pauline, you must this morning decide. Two 
lovers are at your feet-r-AIexis ; and, you will never be- 
' lieve it, Jean Prevost the frotteur! I ^n’t it ridiculous?* 
i * Dear father, excuse poor Jean,* stammered Pauline. 

‘ I knew you would forgive him, child. But now you 
must decide freely, of your own will, between them. 
We have our wishes ; hut that is nothing : we leave 

1 you wliolly unbiassed. Speak out, like a good girl, and 
speak frankly.’ 

' ‘ But, my dear father, I have no wish to marry.* 

‘ But, child, you must. You shall knoAv the reasons 

1 anotlier time. So now, child, 3 'ou must speak out. 

1 Which is to be — Alexis or Jean ?’ 

‘ ^lust 1 speak-now ? ’ said Pauline blushing. 

1 ‘ Yes, child,’ put in Madame Boulard ; ‘ it is absolutely 

1 necessary.’ 

* Then, dear papa, dear mamma, if it’s all the same to 

you, I like Alexis’ 

' ‘ 1 knew it ! ’ cried the delighted Boulard. 

‘A^’ry well; but — I — love — Jean.* And Pauline 
buried lior pretty, blushing, pouting face in her hands. 

The perfumer looked at his wife, his wife looked at 
him, and both cried, ‘ 1 never could have thought it!' 

1 ‘ But,’ said Madame Boulard resignedly, ‘ perhaps it’« 

1 for tlie best’ 

I ‘ Perliaps,’ replied Boulard with a melancholy shako 

I I of his head. ‘ Oh, women, women ! ’ 

' A knock came to the door, and then Jean Prevost 

1 entered, so well dressed, so proudly happy, so handsome, 
that all started. 

' ‘ I am come to know my fate,’ cried ho ; but the 

rogue had heard the last w’ords of the old couple 

1 ^ through the half-open door. 

1 ‘She is jmurs,’ cried M. Boulard with a sigh; 

1 ‘ though what a poor frotteur can want with such a 

1 wife is more than 1 can imagine.* 

* 1 am not a poor frotteur,’ said Jean Prevost ; * 1 am 
i honorary head gardener of the royal gardens of Ver- 
sailles, with a hundred louis of monthly income, and a 

1 house large enough to hold us all, if you will come and 
' hvo with us, and sell your business. That you may 
l' understand my sudden rise, I may tell you, my new 
! 1 parents— but never repeat it— that I have luckily saved 
' ' the king from the attempt of an obscure assassin, and 

I that Louis XV. has shown Lis gratitude to the poor 

1 frotteur.’ • 

1 ‘ Monsieur Jean* 

' The young man smiled; he had never been called 

1 Monsieur before. 

1 ‘JMonsicur Jean, here is my hand. We accept and 

1 are very glad, since Pauline loves you. It was for her 
sake we hesitated. There, take her, and may you both 
be as happy as we have been ; ’ and the old man looked 
atlectionately a* his wife, and at the young couple, 
who had scarcely yet looked at ouc another. 

They were married, and tliey were happjr. They 
went down to Yeraailles to live in the house the king 
gave them, and lived there long after Louis XV.’s 
death, the ^Jace being kept for them by Louis XVI. 
Jean became gardener in reality; and for the eleven 

1 3 ’ear 3 that the king lived, he never wanted a bouquet 
of some kind when at his palf^e of Versailles ; and far 

1 _ ^ _..i. 

more wonderful, he florgot the action of the 

frotteur* nor ceased to it in grateful and pleased 

remembrance. At his death there were two who shed 
gcQuine tears, and cast many a garland on his tomb— 
and these were Jean Prevost and Pauline his wife* 

LICHENS. 

When the gilded leaves of autumn have fallen from the 
trees, when scarce a fiower remains, and the ripened 
seeds have dropped into the earth, then a new life rises 
on the wreck of summer beauty : emerald mosses, pearl- 
like fungi, and fantastic lichens, sparkle on every side — 

* Leaving that beantifnl which still is so, 

And making that which Js not 

turning the very barrenness of winter into a scene of 
vegetating glory. It is not, however, our intention to ad- 
vert to the beauties of these plants, nor to their various 
functions in the economy of the universe, but merely to 
name a few of the individual uses of tlie last-named 
tribe ; or, to speak more correctly, a few of those uses 
to which man has already learned to applv them. 

Pirst in t)ie list wc may place the Iceland lichen, or 
Iceland moss (Ceiraria islandwa)^ which, growing alike 
in the frigid and temperate zones, fixes itself indifie- 
rently in«the icy north, on the British mountains, or be- 
neath the Spanish and Italian skies, shunniiig not even 
the stony lava ejected by Mount llecla. ‘ Providence,* 
say the Icelanders, * a bountiful Providence sends us 
bread out of the very stones 1 * 

This lichen is steeped in water, dried, reduced to 
powder, and made into bread; or it is prepared by 
chopping small, and boiling in three or four successive 
ivaters, for the purpose of extracting the natural bitter- 
ness, and destroying the purgative quality which it pos- 
sesses. It is then boiled for one or two hours in milk, and 
when cold, forms a most excellent and nutritious jelly. 

It is also much used in this way in England, as an eco- 
nomical and efficacious substitute for isinglas in the 
making of blancmange. In the same manner it makes 
a good thickening for soups and broth. It is often used 
in England in brewing, and also in the composition, 
says Withering, ‘ of ship-biscuit, as it is not liable to 
the attack of worms, and suffers little by the action of 
sea water.* 

One ounce boiled in a pint of water will yield a muci-* 
lage ns thick ns that from one part of gum-arabic and 
three parts of water. It must be remembered that two 
or three boilings are required entirely to exhaust the 
nutritive properties of the plant. Tin's mucilage, in 
addition to its employment as an article of food, is a 
substance in our Materia JVledica, and is thus, accord- 
ing to Lord Dundooald, made ready : — * It has an outer 
skin, covering a green resinous substance, and the re- 
mainder of the plant consists chiefiy of gum and resinous 
matter, on which water does not act. In order to sepa- 
rate the skin from the resinous parts, the plant must be 
scalded two or three times with boiling water, which 
causes the skin to crack and peel off. It is then put 
into a boiler with three quarts of water to every pound 
of the plant, and about half an ounce of soda or.potash, 
and the boiling should be continued until the liquor 
acquires a considerable degree of gummy consistence. 

The liquor is then to be strained, and fresh water to bo 
added to the plant for the purpose of further exhausting 
the gum. The several liquors, after standing some 
hours to settle, and then removing the dregs, are to be 
boiled down in a regulated heat to the consistence re- 
quired for use — but not further, lest it should become 
dry and discoloured.’ The above is used as a remedy for 
coughs, and even in some cases of consumption, as it 
eminently strengthens the digestive powers, and con- 
sequently the whole constitution. It appears to be 
more used at Vienna than in any other place. When 
newly gathered, it is employed in Iceland as a gentlo v 
laxative. 

The lungwort, or hazel rag (^Sticia pulmonac»a\ ia 
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supposed to possess similar or even superior qualities in receipt for ascertaining whether any given lichen will 
consumption. It is also boiled in ale by the Siberians yield an available dye; — ‘Put about a quarter of an 
instead of hops, and is used by the Herefordshire and ounce of the plant in question into a glass, moisten it 
Glamorgan women to dye their woollen stockings of well with equal parts of strong limewater and spirit c)f 
a durable brown. The beautiful scarlet-cup lichen sal ammoniac — or the spirit of sal ammoniac made with 
(jCe^omyce coedfera), as well as the conimon cup lichen quicklime will answer the purpose without limewater — 
(C. tuhcrculata), are considered specifics in hooping- tie a wet bladder close over the top of the vessel, and 
cough. The Apthous lichen (^Pellidca apthosa) is bailed let it stand three or four days. If any colour is likely 
in milk, and given to children who have the thrush, to be obtained, the small quantity of liquor you will 
The lichens hearing the specific name of esculentia find in the glass will be of a deep crimson, and tlie 
are natives of Tartary, and are used extensively as an plant will retain the same colour when the liquor is all 
article of food in that country. The Alectoria nslo is dried up. If neither the liquor nor the plant have 
ill high repute amongst the Arabians as a cordial and taken any colour, it is needless to make further trials. 
riOjHirific. The Leoanora Candelaria is so named from the circum- 

The nobleman above quoted discovered a method of stance of the Swedes using it to stain the candles used 
extracting from the tree lichen (f/vwca plicata) a gum in their religious ceremonies of a purple colour, 
which adequately supplies the place of the expensive We cannot, however, quit the subject of lichen dyes 
gum Senegal, so much required by calico-printers and without adverting to the calcareous lichen, which is so 
ethers, and which, ho says, may be supplied ‘at one- peculiar to limestone, that when a stone of it occurs 
fourteenth of the war price, and at oue-sixth of the amongst many others, it may be distinguished at the 
peace price.’ first glance by the appearance of this plant upon it. 

The ragged hoary lichen (^Evernia prunastri) has the When dried, powdered, and steeped in lye, it produces 
curious property of absorbing and retaining scents, and the brilliant and unrivalled scarlet used to colour the 
is therefore made the basis of many perfumed powders, whittles of the Welsh women ; which stood our country 
Terhaps, too, it might be useful as an imbiber of noxious m such good stead when the emissaries of Robespieric, 
vapours. after effecting a landing at Fishguard in Pembrokeshire, 

The cudbear (^Lecanora tartarea of Acharius) derives were led to mistake the body of women on a distant 
its English name from Mr Cuthberfc, who first brought hill for an advancing column of ‘ red coats.’ But even 
it into general use. It is a most valuable article of these numerous uses will sink into insignificance before 
commerce, on account of the fine purple dye which it the treasure of the north, the reindeer lichen (CVno- 
yields, and which is so much used in the tartan plaids, myce ranyijlriiia)^ without which the Laplanders could 
It grows abundantly in the limestone districts; and the have no e.ystence, for this plant alone supports the life 
poor people collect from twenty to tliirty pounds per of the reindeer, and the reindeer alone enables liis 
day by scraping it off the rocks with an iron hoop, and ujastcr to live. Beneath the pine-foresls, and on the 
sell it at prices varying from a penny to tliree-haUpence snow-covcred plains, this hardy plant covers miles of 
per pound, by which many, more especially amongst sterile ground, springing up spontaneously where no 
the Highlanders and the inhabitants of Derbyshire, other plant could raise its head ; and the deer, endowed 
realise a comfortable livelihood. Much is also imported with an unrivalled keenpess and delicacy of smell by 
from Norway. It is prepared— chiefly at Glasgow — Him who tempers the wind to the sliorn lamb, can 
with a volatile alkali and alum, and sold to dyers for ascertain the presence of their food beneath snow of 
the purpose of dyeing woollen yarn, for it will not im- many feet in depth; and by scraping with their Jioofs 
part any colour to vegetable substances. The same and noses, can reach the plant, which is so carcfiilly 
rock may he scraped every five years : the fructified protected for their use by its thick covering. The Stc- 
specimens arc the most esteemed. The crust of this reoiaulou is chiefly valuable from its being the 
plant is liable, during its growth, to assume *a red or tribe to clothe the arid lava of volcanoes; vliilst the 
^purplish tint from access of volatile alkali, as may be Eeptosijhridus is the first to spring up upon the 1cm- 
'seen if certain animal substances fall upon it in its pest-beateii stones. 

natural situations:’ this fact probably first led to its An idea long prevailed amongst those superior to 
observation and use. All tlioZm/wo/<e possess the same many wild fancies, that licliens possessed the power c>f 
qualities in a greater or less di grcc ; liciice the con- transforming themselves into ditlereiit species of their 
tiijiiou which exists on the subject, and tlie indiscrimi- own tribe ; and this strange notion is thus explained by 
nate names of orchal, archelle, arcel, argol, cocker, and J>r Rees : the seeds of L. plumbus are known to fall 
corcaer. Rs congener L. niger, and there to germinate ; and as 

The Zecawoi-a roccel/n, which derives its name from this is probably the case with others of tlu‘ tribe, the 
a corruption of the Fortuguese word rocca (rock), on mysterious transformation is made clear on the simplcbt 
account of its habitat, is the true and most valuable and most satisfactory [frinciples. 

orchal of commerce; it yields the fine red dye so prized There is a well-known superstition attached to one 
bv both ancients and modems, and in some seasons sells species of lichen, more especially in Wales — namely, 
for as much as L.IOOO per ton. It has been found in that which grows in the well of St Winifred or Gwen- 
Fortland Island and in Cornwall, but is chiefly imported frewy. Winifred, says tradition, was flying from the 
from the Canary Islands. The crab’s-eye lichen (Z. infidel Caradoc, who, overtaking her as she reached the 
perellay is used in France as a substitute for the above, cliurcli where her parents were, drew his sword and cut 
under the name of Perelle d*Auvergne,yrhence its specific off he. head ; the head rolled into the church, where St 
riarno. Litmus is prepared from this species, for which Beuno was preaching at the time ; the saint, picking it 
purpose it is gathered in the north of England, and sent up, fastened it on ; so the maiden recovered ; and living 
to IwondoQ in casks. This litmus is a most valuable for fifteen years longer, became abbess of Gwytheni in 
teat to chemists for detecting the presence of an acid or Denbighshire ; but Caradoc dropped down dead on the 
I an alkali ; it is likewise employed for staining marble, spot where he had committed the impious act. And a 
I and also by silk-dyers for giving a bloom or gloss to well sprung up from where the head of Wiinfred 
more permanent colours. touched the ground, which is said to throw up twenty- 

The valuable pigment called ‘lake* is the product of a one tons of water in a minute, and is supposed to pos- 
liclien wliich grows but sparingly in our island— namely, sess such* miraculous powers, that no animal can be 
the prickly lichen (^Cornirularia acnleata'). In fine, the drowned in it ; but the most wonderful part of the story 
dyes afforded by this single tribe of plants are so is, that to this day, 

numerOtlt and so varied — red, purple, blue, yellow in • in the bottom there lie certain stoncH that loc^ white, 

all its varieties, and black— that to enumerate them But atroakoil with pure red, as the mommg with light, 

would he to give a long and tedious list of names ; we >viiich they say » her blood j • — 

will therefore present our readers with Mr HcUot’s or rather, which they d ‘ was her blood,* until some 
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j inquisitive and legtend-subverting botanist demonstrated 
' beyond all doubt that * these time-honoured stains * were 
j nothing more marvellous than plants of the violet- 
scented lichen {Lepraria Foliihna)^ the same as that of 
which Linnieiis remarks—* I saw stones covered with a 
blood-red pigment, which, on being rublxid, turned into 
a bright yellow, and diffused a smell of violets, whence 
they have obtained the name of violet sioneit though 
indeed the stone itself has no smell at all, but only the 
plant with which it is dyed.* 

Tlie lichen caniniis, cinerus, or terrestris, forms the 
powder known as PufrU anJtilypus, It v'as recommended 
by Mr Danipier, brother of the circumnavigator^ and 
was, by the authority of Sir Hans Sloane, . noticed in 
tlie ‘ Philosopliical Transactions/ vol. xx., as a i niedy 
for or preventive of hydrophobia. It was at first com- 
posed of equal parts of black pepper and the powdered 
liclicn ; but this mixture being found too hot, two parts 
of hclien were added to one of pepper. The patient, 
after l^eing bled, was directed to take one drachm and 
n-half, when fasting in the morning, in half a pint of 
milk for four consecutive mQrnings, accompanying the 
medicine with the use of the cold bath; after which 
lie was unhesitatingly promised a perfect cure. This 
recipe was admitted into tlie London ‘ Pharmacopceia * 
in 1721 ; but on a revi'»ion of the book in 1788, was 
expungerl; and now probably almost ranks with the 
‘ stone of power/ which was said to have fallen down 
fioin heaven on a farm near Caerniarthcn, and which 
would, it was believed by the credulous, have the same 
elfect. This stone, which is of a soft substance (per- 
haps chalk), ?ra^, or, we much fear, ««, scraped with a 
kinfe, and a few grains given to the person who had 
been bitten ; with what elTect, any man of sense may 
imagine. 

Suf'h are sonic of the superstitions which were asso- 
ciated with even this humble tribe of plants, delusions 
vliich the dawn of science is quickly cabling into the 
shadow of the night w’liich went before it. 

LYXeirS EXI'EDITION TO THC DEAD SEA. 

Is October 1847, Commander W. E. Lynch, of the 
I lilted States navy, received orders to proceed at the 
head of a party to exjilore and circuiiinavigate the 
L ike A’^phaltites, or Dead Sea. That the government 
of the United States should have considered it iicces- 
6 iry to promote an enterprise of this nature will be 
deenied somewhat surprising By the Americans them- 
selves tlie expedition was coii.sidercd, wc believe, pretty 
much in the light of a job, or at least as a thing use- 
less, and not altogetlier justifiable even on the score of 
science. Be this as it niay, the expedition to explore 
that mysterious sheet of Avater, the Dead Sea, went on 
its way, and now a capacious volume is given to the 
world by Commander Lynch detailing the results of his 
inquiry. 

in the vessel which o-arried the party to the coast 
of Syria were placed all needful apparatus, including 
two boats to be taken in pieces and drawn on carriages, 
arms for defence, and air-tl„]it life-preservers. It is 
unnecessary to detail the early incidents of the voyage, 
and the subsequent visit to C^onstantinople, respecting 
w’hich the volume before us is tircsomely redundant. 
It is siifllcieiit to state tliat, after a variety of prelimi- 
nary difficulties, the party, wilh their cortege of boats 
on wlieeled trucks, arrived at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, at the beginning of April 1848. They were 
here received into the house of an Israelite, and all were 
dv'fighted to have once more a roof over th^ir heads after 
tlie exposure and fatigues of a land journey from Acre. 
On the day after arrival, the two boats — * Eartny Mason’ 
and ‘Eanny Skinner,’ as they were culled — were 
launched on the Sea of Galilee, amidst the shouts and 
clapping of hands of a host of Arabs. The real interest 
of the narrative now commences, though it is to bo re- 
gretted that everything interesting in a historical and 
hydrographical point of is involved in long and { 


tasteless effusions unbcflttv>g a work of professedly 
scientific purport ^ 

Th^ first movement 6 k w boats was towards the 
head of the lake; to visit Mejdel on tlie plain of Gene** 
sareth. * It must have been a singular sight from the 
shore — our beautiftil boats, the cirews in man-of-war rig, 
with snow-white awnings spread, and their enitgns 
flying, the men keeping time with their oars, as wc 
rowed along the green shores of the silent Sea of 
Galilee.’ A village is descried. ' Palling to the shore, 
we inquired the name of the plao0 ot a fellah [native 
fieasant] who was watering his donkey. His reply wi^ 
*‘ Mqjdci.” This is the ancient Magd^a, the birthplace 
of Mary Magdalen. Mejdel is now a poOr village of 
about forty families. The houses are of rough stone, 

with flat mud roofs We had no time to survey the 

lake-— the advancing season, and the lessening flood in 
the Jordan, warning us to lose no time’ in making the 
descent to the Dead Sea. * Tbe bottom of the lake is 
a concave basin — the greatest depth thus far ascertained 
twenty-seven and a-half fathoms (165 feet); but this 
inland sea, alternately rising and falling from copious 
rains or rapid evaporations, apart from its only outlet, 
is constantly fluctuating in depth. The water of the 
lake is cool and sweet, and the inhabitants say that it 
po<<ses8es medicinal properties. It produces five kinds 
of fish, all good.* Before the final departure from Tibe- 
rias, Mr Lynch purchased and fitted up an auxiliary 
boat, which he called the ‘ Uncle Sam he also de- 
tached a number of his men and officers to act as a land 
party in the journey down the Jordan. 

In approaching the southern extremity of the Sea of 
Galilee, the party in the boats had a good view of the 
rugged scenery around, and gradually they swept out of 
the lake into the Ghor (Valley of the Jordan). ‘ When 
the current was strong, we only used the oars to keep 
in the channel, and floated gently down the stream, 
frightening in our descent a number of wild fowl feed- 
ing in the marsh grass and reedy islands.’ In the after- 
noon they came to the ruined bridge of Seinakh, which 
picturesquely crosses the river, its fallen masses greatly 
interrupting the navigation. Here the Jordan is about 
thirty yards wide. The boats were guided through the 
noisy rapids with considerable difficulty. At night, the 
party encamped in tents near the border of the stream. 
The descent of the .Jordan was in this way exceedingly 
troubh’some ; shallows, rapids, sunken rocks, and ruined 
wears impeding the regular progress of the boats, one of 
w'hich, tlie ‘Uncle Sam/,wtt8 speedily destroyed. The 
country around was seen to he generally uncultivated, 
and the desolation only here and there relieved by miser- 
able niud-huilt villages. Many spots were evidently 
of great fertility, and with proper culture, could have 
supported a large population. The course of the Jordan 
was exceedingly tortuous. In a space of sixty miles of 
latitude, and four or five miles of longitude, it traverses 
at least 200 miles. Before reaching the Jlead Sea, the 
party had plunged down twenty -seven tlireatcniug 
rapids, besides many of lesser magnitude. No inter- 
ruption was met with from Arabs, though occasionally 
these marauders of the Desert assumed a threatening 
attitude. An account of the entrance to the Dead Sea, 
uhich was reached in seven or eight days, may be given 
ill the author’s own wonls : — 

At 3. IG P.M., April 18, the water of the Jordan be- 
gan to be brackish, but still it had no unpleasant smell ; 

‘ banks, red clay, and mud gradually becoming lower 
and lower ; river eighty yards wide, and fast increasing 
in breadth, seven feet deep, muddy bottom, current 
three knots. Saw the Dead Sea over the fiat, bearing 
south — mountains beyond ; the surface of the water he- ' 
came ruffled. 3. 22, a snipe flew by : fresh wind from 
north-west: one large and two small islands at the , 
mouth of the river j the islands of mud six or eight feet j 
high, evidently subject to overflow ; started a heron and 
a white gulL At 3. 25, passed by the extreme western i 
point, where the river is 180 yards wide and 3 feet 
deep, and entered upon tbe Dead jSea; the water a 
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nauseous compound of bitters and salts.* Almost im- 
mediately on cntcrinf^ the expanse of wat(*r8 the wind 
I rose to a gale, ‘ and presented an agitated surface of 
I foaming brine : the spray, evaporating as it fell, left 
incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our hands, and 
faces; and wliile it conveyed a prickly sensation 
whoever it touched the skin, was, above all, cxcccd- 
ingly painful to the eyes.* The danger of swamping in- 
creased every moment, and tlic boats bore towards the 
flat northern shore. Here they gained calm water, and 
I the party safely landed and encamped at a point indi- 
I cated by their companions, who had reached this dis- 
tance by land journey. 

I Tluj breadth of the sea at this place to the Arabian 
shore was near! 3' 8 statute miles. ‘ The soundings 
directly across gave 116 fathoms, or 696 feet as the 
I greatest depth — 90 fathoms, .^40 feet, within a fourth 
of a mile from the Arabian shore. Mr Aulick re- i 
ports a volcanic formation on the east shore, and 
brought specimens of liva. Another line of soundings 
running diagonally across to the south-east. Mr Dale I 
reports a level plain at the bottom of the sea extending j 
nearly to each shore, with an average depth of 170 1 
* fiithoms, 1020 feet, all across. 'I’lic bottom, blue mud | 
and sand, and a number of rectangular crystals of salt, 
some of them perfect ciibc.s. One cast brought up 
crystals only. Laid them by for careful preservation. 

' 'J’he diagonal line of soundings was run from this place 
I tb a black chasm in the opposite mountains. The 
I soundings deepened gradually to 28 fathoms a short 
I distance from the shore ; the next cast was 137, and the 
1 third 170 fathoms, and the lead brought up, ns men- 
tioned, clear cubical crystals of. salt, 'fhe casts were 
taken about every half mile, and the deep soundings 
were carried close to the Arabian shore. It v'as a 
tedious operation; the sun shone with rnidsumrnpr 
flerceness, and the water, greasy to the touch, made the 
men’s hands smart and burn scverel}'.* 

On the morning of the 2l8t the party took to their 
i boats to skirt along the lake, and make observations ; 

I landing at dillerent points, and camping at niglit. The 
plants found were the lily, yellow henbane, tlie niglit- 
I shade or wolf-grape, the lambs’-quartor, used in the 
manufacture of barilla, and a species of kale. Dhoni 
apples were also discovered. The pebbles on the beach 
were agglutinated v'ith salt, and dark briny springs 
poured down the ravines, discolouring the vegetation, 
amongst which were usually prominent tamarisk- trees 
and canes. In various x»laces lumps of bitumen were 
found. The following is one of the more remarkable of 
the discoveries that were made : — 

‘ At 9, the water-shoaling hauled more off shore. 
Soon after, to our astonishment, m c saw on the eastern 
side of Usdum, one-third the distance from its north 
extreme, a lofty round pillar, standing apparently de- 
tached from the general mass, at the head of a deep, 
narrow, and abrupt chasm. Wo immediately pulled in 
for the shore, and Dr Anderson and 1 went up and 
examined it. The beach was a soft slimy mud iii- 
crusted with salt, and, a short distance from the water, 
covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. 
We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with 
carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal 
behind, '^fhe upper or rounded part is about forty feet 
high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. It slightly de- 
crease.^ in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one 
entire mass of cr} siallisation. A prop or buttress con- 
ne(‘ts it witli tlic mountain behind, and the whole is 
covered with drbris of a light stone colour. Its pecu- 
liar shape is doubtless attributable to the action of the 
winter rains. The Arabs had told us in vague terms 
that there M-as to bo found a pillar somewhere upon the 
shores of the sea; but their statements in -all other 
respootB had proved so unsatisfactory, that we could 
place n)9 reliance upon them. At 10. 10, returned to the 
boat with large specimens The shore was soft and 
very yielding for a great distance ; the boats could not 


get within 200 yards of the beach $ and our foot- prints 
raacle on landing were, when wa ^returned, incrusted | 
with salt.* , 

Later on the same day, and further southward, the 
scene was one of * unmitigated desolation. On one side, 
rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of Usdum, 
with its conspicuous pillar, which reminded us at least 
of the catastrophe of tlie plain ; on the other were the 
lofty and barren cl ids of Moab, in one of the caves of 
which the fugitive Lot found shelter. To the south 
was an extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, 
with the high hills of Edom serai-girdling the salt plain 
where the Israelites repeatedly overthrew their ene- 
mies; and to the north was the calm and motionless 
sea, curtained with a purple mist; while many fathoms Ij 
deep in the slimy mud beneath it lay embedded the 
ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The glare of light was blinding to the eye, and the 
atmosphere difficult of respiration. No bird fanned 
with its wing the attenuated air through wliich the sun 
poured his scorching rays upon the mysterious clement 
on which we floated, and which alone of all the works 
of its Maker contains no living thing within it.* 

Day after day the heat was that of a furnace, the air 
dry, and the evaporation excessive. The sea, unstirred 
by the wind, lay smooth and unruffled as an inland lake. I 
‘The great evaporation enveloped it in a thin, trails- | 
parent vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strangely 1 
Avith the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, and, I 
where they blended in the distance, giving it the ap- I 
pcarance of smoke from burning suliihiir. It seemed a | 
vast caldron of metal, fused, but motionless. About , 
sunset, we tried whether a horse and a donkey could , 
swim in the sea witliout turning over. Q’lie result was. 
that although the animals turned a little on one side, 1 1 
they did not lose their balance. As Mr Stephens tried v 
his experiment earlier in the season, and nearer the ji 
north end of the sea, his hor«!e eould not have turned i 
over, from the greater density of the water there than II 
here. His animal may have been weaker, or, at the 1 1 
time, more exliausted than ours. A muscular man 1' 
floated nearly breast-high without the h-ast exertion.’ | 
Mr Lynch tried the effect in his own person ; but, sa3s I 
he, * with great difficulty I kept my feet dov n ; and 
when I lay upon my back, and drawing up iny Irneos, I 
placed my hands on them, I rolled immediately over.* I 
The im^iression conveyed by geological inspection is, 
that nearly the wdiole region is volcanic ; but a^ lime- 
stone and sandstone occur among the rocks, the changes 
and convulsions must have been of a diversified ciia- 
racter. Tlie strongest evidence is presentod that the || 
bed of the Dead Sea has sunk hy a convulsion, previous li 
to which the waters of the dordan had probably escaped | ' 
by the Valley of Moab to the Red Sea. ‘ All our ob- ' 
servations have impressed mo forcibly with the con- 
viction that the mountains are older than the sea. Had 
their relative levels been the same at first, the torrents 
would have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative 
slope ; whereas, in the northern section, the part sup- 
posed to have been so deeply engulfed, although u soft, 
bituminous limestone prevails, the torrents plunge down 
several hundred feet, while on both side/i of the southern 
portion the ravines rome down without abniptiioss, 
although the head of Wady Kerak is more than a tliou- 
sand feet higher than the head of Wady Ghuweir. 
Most of the ravines, too, as reference to the map AviJl 
show, have a southward inclination near their outlets ; I 
that of Zerka Main or Callirohoe especially, which, | 
next to the Jordan, must pour down the greatest volume | 
of water in the rainy season. But even they had xiot ' 
that deflection, the argument which has been based on 
this supposition would be untenable ; for tributaries, 
like all other streams, seek the greatest declivities with- 
out regard to angular inclination. The Yermak flow s 
into the Jordan at a right angle, and tho Jabok with 
an acute one to its descending course. Theri^ are many 
other things tending to the same conclusion ; among | 
them the isolation of then^mountain of Usdum ; its dif- 
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fbrence of contour and of range, and its consisting 
entirely of a volcitinic product. But it is for the learned 
to comment on the facts we have laboriously collected. 
Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. We eutcred 
upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed 
unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
days* close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are 
unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the Scrip- 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain, 
r record with diffldenc© the conclusions wc have reached, 
simply as a protest against the shallow deductions of 
would-be unbelievers.* 

Of the excursions by land to diflerent points, and a 
multiplicity of details as to soundings, bread^'hs, and 
oHicr nautical matters, we do not require to speak. 
The investigation of the Dea<l Sea was at length com- 
pleted, and charts formed of its various features — for 
.all which particulars we refer to the book itself. No 
serious acci<lent occurred during the expedition, which 
seems to have been on the whole satisfactory. We con- 
clude with an anecdote relative to the well-known 
Syrian, Assad Kayat, who some years .ago studied medi- 
ciiu' in England, and is now settled as British consul at 
.Jafla. ‘ Dr Kayat has just claims to be considered a 
benefactor to this section of country. lie has encou- 
raged the culture of the vine ; has introduced that of 
the mulberry and of the Irish potato; and by word 
and example is endeavouring to prevail on the people 
in the adjacent plain to cultivate the sweet potato, 
vliicli in this warm climate and liglit friable soil will 
doubtless succeed admirably. This section, like all 
Syria, has few nutritious and succulent vegetabUs. 
The introduction of the potato W'oiild be a blessing, if 
onl> to 8un''rsede the wasliy and nn wholesome cucum- 
ber, whicli ih now the vegetable of tlic country. In the 
courtyard wc observed an English plough of an im- 
proved construction, imported by the conbul Last 

Vinter a boat was upset in the harbour, and the insen- 
sible body of one of tlie crew was tJirown by the waves 
upon the heacli. Dr Kayat liad it mi mediately carried to 
his house, where he took instant measures for its resus- 
^'itation. In tlic meantime a report vas spread abroad 
tliat a (jiaour was making incautations over the body 
of one of tlie “ faithful.” A crowd was very soon collected 
before the house, and became clamorous for the body, 
that the> might inter it; for, as 1 have before stated, 
it is an .artu le of Muslim belief tliat the soul of a person 
not slain in battle c.iiiriot enter the gardens of Paradise 
until the body is interred. Dr Kayat, from liis oflicial 
position, siiecccded m keeping the doors closed until, 
after several liours’ persevering efforts, ho succeeded, 
and indignation gave way to astonisliraent among the 
jieople, who declared that he had restored the dead to 
life.* 


THE rOllGE OE HABIT. 

Wr. hear so much oftener of bad habits than of good ones, 
that one is half tempted to suppose the phrase a mere 
excuse— -a shield for our '“aihiigs, but no fltting cloak 
for our worthier deeds. The ‘involuntary faults’ arc 
alluded to in a tone so indulgent — ns something, even 
while lamented, still to be endured — under the name 
of liabit; which, being second nature, is still more diffi- 
cult to overcome than nnture itself: but all tlio while 
ive shut our eyes to tlio corrective properties it also 
possesses, and seldom take the trouble of driving home 
fhe little wq^gc of true metal, that would scatter right 
and left the lung-accumulating, and perhaps even har- 
dened mass. 

Let us not despise the Immble ally — no matter how 
trivial the good habit may be, when applied to the 
aflairb every-day life — which, after all, is mostly 
made up of trifles in themselves. Wo will many a time 
And ourselves suddenly pulled up in an inconsiderate, 
or even a headlong cours^ by some little habit, almost 


mechanical, perhaps adopted unconsciqusly, and yet 
precious beyond all calculation iu its results. 

Are any of our readew habitual snufT-takers? If so, 
though most probably refusing to class this in the 
list of bad habits, they must at least admit that it is one 
of the most dt£^ult to set aside. The questionable 
indulgence becomes in the long-run a qhief neoesAiry of 
life : indeed wo have it from the lips of an old admiral 
now no more, that at one time, with shipwreck, starva- 
tion, and death staring him in the face, amongst all the 
contingencies of such a situation, the one he contem- 
plated with deepest apprehension was the failing of 
supplies in the little hollow deer’s hoof ^ways snugly 
cnsconscd within his waistcoat pocket. But most inve- 
terate of all snuff-takers was our friend Walter Miles : 
with him the habit was not merely personal — it was 
hereditary; and if he did not imbibe it with his mother’s 
milk, he at least acquired it with the earliest lessons 
imparted by his father, who, preferring sedative to cor- 
rective measures, would many a time bribe the young- 
sters into the quietness he so dearly loved by impartially 
handing his snufl-box round the circle; and Walter, 
making the must of his opportunities, soon became 
an adept in the art of taking a pinch. The usual con- 
sequences of course followed— inflamed nose, a nasal 
tivang of voice, and other phenomena. 

Such a case might liave been deemed liopeless ; habit 
was indeed second nature here, and sorely threatened 
to cloud the animation and intelligence which were 
really natural; but, just in time to avert this conse- 
quence, a counteracting influence arose — ho fell in love ; 
and, nothing unusual, the lady of his fancy had an an- 
tipathy, insurmountable, she declared, to that odious 
snuff. There w.as a violent struggle in Walter’s feel- 
ings between tlic nose and the heart — the box and 
the lady ; or rather, to do him justice, the force of habit 
was so powerful, that some fresh transgression, almost 
unconsciously committed, would every now and then 
renew liis term of probation, and leave the arcomplihh- 
nient of liis hopes as distant as at first. But true affec- 
tion has its power over antipathies as well as over pre- 
dilections : the young lady began to view the offence in 
a mitigated light, and to make some allowance for 
Walter’s repeated eflorts, vain as they were. He, too, 
was ready to give up something; a compromise was 
effected ; and she became Mrs Miles, on condition that 
the snuff-box was never to be opened within the four 
walls of the apartment called exclusively their own. 

Tile terms, surely, were not rigorofll ; and yet none 
but our snuff- taking friends can realise the pang with 
which, on suddenly recollecting his promise, Walter 
withdrew the offending box from its wonted station be- 
neath his pillow, and banished it to the mantelpiece, 
where, with the length of the room between him and 
the temptation, he still might contemplate it, yet feel 
himself safe. Time passed on; and honourably true to 
his engagement, never was the atmosphere of that 
apartment clouded with the forbiddeu dust, unless, in- 
deed. some stray particle might have floated back from 
the threshold where he invariably paused for a momen- 
tary solace, the first thing in the morning, the last at 
night. His wife, duly appreciating the integrity with 
which he adhered at least to the letter of Iris promise, 
built perhaps somewhat too sanguinely on the hopes it 
afforded of thorough conquest in the end ; but a good 
habit against a bad one, why shouldn’t it gain the . 
upper hand?— and time and circumstance aiding, she I 
was right. 

All accident confined Walter for several days to his 
room ; at first to his bed; then, when able to leave it, he j 
still lingered powcrlessly in his arm-chair beside the fire, 
directly in view, and all but in reach, of his favourite 
box. All but— for even had he tried, in his occasionally 
lonely, and oftener wearisome hours, ho could not have 
stirred hand or foot to appropriate its contents. Yet, 
again to do him justice, the thought never entered hi^ 
head ; the self-denial in that spot had become so com- 
pletely a habit, that he regarded the once tempting 
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rewptacle with aa vacant a glance ns lie threw on the 
china parrot andahopherd that flanked it on either side. 

Bat at last the day of convalescence arrived, and 
leaning on the loving arm of his wife, once more he was 
allowed to cross the threshold of the room, his prison so 
, long. Eager enough he was to leave it ; yet he had 
hardlj^ taken two steps, when he quickly turned back 
again with a self-pitying smile, exclaiming, ‘Ah, I 
declare 1 had nearly forgotten my box!* 

A smothered little sigh was the only answer, and 
again the supporting arin conducted him to the door : 
once passed, again came the old liahitual pause : open 
flew tiie snuff-box; but, grief of griefs, not ono particle 
dill it contain; empty, and cleaned out, there it rested 
in Ills powerless hand ; and unable to go forward under 
the weight of such a disappointment, back once more 
he tottered to the room where at least he was likely 
best to hear it. 

IJis wife deserves some credit: she did not laugh, or 
even smile; but viewing the niisfortiine with his eyes 
I for the moment, exclaimed in tones of ready sympathy, 
I ‘ Ah, indeed, I should have remembered : one of those 
I days when you were so very ill, Jenny knocked it 
down, and my foolish heart quite sunk at what it 
fancied an unpropitions omen, when I saw your fa- 
1 vouritc mixture scattered amidst the aslies on the 
heartli ; hnt fortunately the box itself escaped, though it 
nearly fell into the lire.* 

A grateful little smile from Walter, and then there 
was a silent pause, as he sat with llie box in his hand, 
his eyes fixed musingly on the flames from which it 
had 80 narrowly escapi'd. His wife nt length took the 
other hand, and hesitatingly and very gently said, 
‘ And then I had some hope, dear Walter, as day after 
day passed by, and you never, oven after yon sat up, 
asked one question about it, that perhaps by degrees — 
ah, if you c*ould only see what a difference it makes in 
your look ! — your eyes grown so bright — your colour so 
clear’ 

Again a little pause, and Walter looked up, not to the 
looking glass, tlioiigli it stood on the dressing-table just 
at hand, and the flattering picture at another time 
might have excited his curiosity; hut now — ah, fur 
better, to see it reflected in the eyes that, half hunlmg, 
lialf tearful, were now looking down on him. To them 
he turned ; no word acconipanied his look ; sonipthing 
far more emphatic ; and the next instant the snuff-box 
w'us courageousljn thrown into the fire, never to be re- 
placed again ! 

And thus many an instance crowds on our recollcc- 
I tion, true as the foregoing, stronger, graver ; instances of 
habits trivial in the beginning, tyrants in the end; 

I habits of weak oonccssion, soon demanded as a right; 

I habits of expression, gesture, position, all unnoticed by 
I ourselves until we find ourselves ridiculous; and yet 
[ each in its turn reformed or counteracted by sorao other 
little habit which originally may have borne it no rela- 
tion w’hatevcr. There are habits too- but on them it is 
hardly our province to dwell, being more desirous to 
prove our point by illustration than example — habits 
acquired in careless hours, deepening into vice, yet still 
yielding to some better habit retained tJiroughout all. 
Down thoSe depths we will not gaze, nor lightly speak 
of an influencG that would seem to demand a higher, a 
holier name ; but yet suggested by the better remedy 
comes one familiar instance, which, in conclusion, may 
serve as u companion to our first, though all unlikely to 
meet, belonging to what in Ireland would be called 
‘ different ends of the night.* 

Arthur (i reaves could never go to sleep without 
reading in his bed for an hour or so, no matter how ho 
had passed the day —at leisure to cram his brain as full 
as it could hold, or with bodily exertion enough to have 
closed bis eyes in sleep the moment be laid his head on 
the pUIow. *Tw'a8 all the same to Arthur — it was a 
, "cgular habit — ^he could not dispense with it ; and the 
book and the small table with the lamp by his bedside 
wore as necessaiy to his slumbers as the bed itself. We 


need not relate the hairbreadth esoopes he literally 
had ; they are in the experience of aR ttho have rashly 
practised the indulgence. But not only in vain did his 
singed locks many a morning bear testimony to the 
drowsy tnonients in which they were caught nodding 
over the lamp and the page ; even a still more abiding 
witness, a dark unsightly chasm in the gay pattern of 
his bed-curtain — an aperture which the housemaid, who 
made pretensions to learning, declared ought never to 
be repaired, but ‘kept over him as a mentor mory * — 
vainly stared him in the face night after night: the 
habit was incorrigible — * it would not give him up.’ 

Repeated accidents had at last made his custom so 
notorious, that wherever he went on a visit, the lady of 
the house insured its safety*' by issuing directions that 
his bedroom candle should never exceed one inch in 
length ; while if a log burned on a hoafth, or a coal fell 
out of a grate in any part of the house during the night, 
whoever smelled it first, immediately invaded Arthur’s 
premises, making light of his slumbers in more ways 
than one. But, with better fortune than could be ex- 
pected, years passed over his head without more serious 
injuries than those already alluded to. No awful catas- 
trophe reformed him, terrifying him into good beha- 
viour: ncitJier property nor life paid the forfeit antici- 
pated by 60 many ; and at length it was by another 
little habit of still earlier date that the unsafe one of 
later acquisition was eventuall}^ laid aside. 

He had been always accustomed from the time when, 
not higher than his hook, he stood beside a widowcil 
mother’s knee to read a portion of Holy Writ before he 
laid liimsclf down to bleep. Thus in growing .’ears the 
business or the amusement of the day invariably closed ; 
.and even when many another memory had f.ided dim in 
the distance, that gentle voice still seemed to shv, 

* Neglect not this, iny son ; ' and thus whatever hud 
been hi.s study nt that unieasonablo hour and jdace, iL 
was uuiforndy terminated by the best of all bLlore liis 
eyelids closed for the night. 

Without intruding on higher motives, this at least 
had become in time a habit, as many another, fr^-m 
‘all the nurse and all the priest hath tnnghl,’ nin on- | 
btiously inlluencts us in aft( r-hfe. His nightly studies 
would have seemed incomplete, .and sU'cp us far uw ly 1 1 
as ever, if not solicited thus: and, as ■^^e h;i\c said, tlio || 
hoy became u man ; the man saw a 5 0ungtr gent ration | 
spiinging up be.sido him; and btill, liund in hand, the i 
good and the foolish habit kept tlicir ground. ( 

At last c.ame news — direful and overpowoiing : the 
one be<»t loved of all, his own young Arthur, a mid- 
shipiuan on board one of her Majesty’s Irig.itcs stationed , 

I amongst the West India Tsl.ands, had been lost by a | 
boat upsetting, just as the vessel had weighed anchor, 
i and was leaving the harbour for liorae. 'fhe sliip herself i 
brought the sorrow ful tidings ; a letter from the captain, I 
while it did all that w’oiils umld do in consolation, by 
its praises of the lost one, still kft no doubt of tlio ' 
calamity — no hope to which the moiirmrs miglit cling. 
And now more than ever had the bereaved fatliir 
reason to bless the habit which alone could steady Jiis 
mind in the night-watches, so often filled with thoughts j 
of his sailor boy. With the words of comf irt on his bps, j 
with its peace within his lieart, he would often drop 
asleep, to dream of the time w hen they should be united 
again. 

But his w'ildest or his happiest dream never sur- 
passed the reality. The shadows were lengthening fu'-t 
one autumn evening, about a niontli after the family 
had been attired in their mourning garb, when the un- 
expected sound of carnage-wheels ratthrfg up to tli'e 
door drew the inmates of the house to the windows just 
ill time to catch — Artlmr’s gay hurra 1 and see Inni | 
spring from the roof of the carriage, where, for the ^ 
benefit of all beholders, he had considerately placed 
himself. • 

It was indeed himself, ‘ alive again as, much to his 
surprise, and somewhat to liis amusement, he had been 
informed at the little neiffibouring town where the 


coaoli had let KUa down, and where the report of hU 
early death, theq iftrst learned by himself, had awakened 
sympathy in mativ a kindly heart. The landlord of 
the inn had insisted on getting out a carriage and his 
best pair of posters, that not a moment should be un- 
necessarily lost in restoring happiness to the clouded 
home. What a meeting it was I How rapid the expla- 
nations! How they laughed, and how they wept, at 
Arthur’s graphic account of his visit to tlie fishes, and 
his drst doubts whether it was by sea or land that he 
had got round to the other side of the island where he 
found himself coming to life again, until resolved by the 
congratulations of the nigger crew that had picked him 
up I He had them all word for word ; and never weary 
of listening, his auditors, unmindful of all r!%e, were 
drinking in the thrice-told talc, ns they drew him still 
closer to the glowing Arc — to each other; when, just 
before the now forgotten carriage turned away, the 
postboy's honest face was seen peeping in for a moment 
through the still open window : and did one of the 
happy party assembled within blame the freedom, or 
think it an intrusion, as, lifting liis cap from his head, 
ho reverently said, * Thanks bo to God, sir, *twas all a 
mistake !’ 

‘ Yes, let us thank Him all together before we separate 
this nig lit,’ said the rejoicing father in tones of still 
deeper reverence, as the sound of the wheels died away. 
The curtains Were drawn, the tire burned more brightly, 
and the night grew old, the hours still unheeded ; until, 
remembering his pledge, the chapter apportioned for 
another hour vas read aloud before they separated, and 
shed its calm over all. 'fhe father went straight to his 
bed, and put out Ids lamp at once ; Ids heart too full to 
admit any snhjvct aftcT that: then, finding he neier 
hud slept sounder in his life, he wound up his day’s 
oeeupations in tho same way the next night, and every 
night ufrer in the midst of Ins family ; and the lamp on 
tli<‘ table M'ls neier lighted again. 


f LIV KS OK TJIIC LINDSAY.V 

Ilisron V, ( ven f.inidy history, can never be well written 
1)\ flic spirit of class; and the reason that Lord T<iiid- 
s IV h is jiroilueed one of the best books upon the subject 
th it hive ever appeared is, that he is nof, in the vulgar 
Sdise of till word, an aristocrat. He scorns the mean- 
ness of those \ilio value themselves on the deservings of 
otlier'4, jiiul siJplaiids the saying of Lord Clarendon, that 
birth (onveys no merit, but niueli duty, to its inheritor. 
'J'hosp sliiggisli piT'ions, .says he, ‘nlio are disposed to 
rest their el inns to eoiisideration on the merits of their 
aiieestors, .and not on their ow n individinl activity, 
hlionld remember Sir Thomas Overbnry’s pithy sarcasm 
on such eharieters, th it tliey resemble potatoes, of 
which the onli valuable portion is under ground.’ lie 
looks upon birth, in sliort, as .an incentive to virtue, and 
tiiinks that a man eonsiious of a long line of illustrious 
micestors will be less likely than another to commit a 
dishonourable action. '^I’his reasoning is strictly philo- 
sophical, but it applies to other things as well as high 
descent. A man, for iiist.uice, may be reasonably proud 
of an ofRi‘e filled biforc him by a Ime of eminent indi- 
viduals wliolly unconnected with each other, and he will 
be incited to do his best to keep up the reputation of the 
class. A soldier, in like manner, will display all the 
more br.ivery for belonging to a ilistingiiished regiment; 
for in these cases it is not with the sprinkling there may 
chance to be of mean intellects or eowardly natures we 
•would desire to identify ourselves, but with the wise 
and brave vl^ho hav e preceded us. There are of course 
many persons in our nobility of sucli narrow calibre, as 
to be incapable of taking this view of the subject, and 
whose pride of descent, therefore, is purely ridiculous ; 
but we trust there are many more who, like Lord Lind- 
say, flolt on with the spirit of the age, and recognise in 

* Or. a Memoir of the Ilousta of Crawford and Bolcarros, By 

Lord Lindsay. 3\ols. Londo*!: Murray. 1849. 


the iiristocratio feeling an element of our nature the 
genuineness of which is proved by share it hdi in 
the scheme of progressive development. 

* The pride of race,’ says M. ChtaloB» in a review of 
this work in the * Journal des Debate,’ * now attacked 
in its last entrenohmente, brings forward its titles for 
its support against the spirit of the new time : *t feels 
the necessity of shielding itself historical! v against that 
equality which has become the mistress of i<| destinies; 
and the most exclusive aristocracy in Europe, forced to 
act on tho defensive, arms itto}f with its great buckler, 
and shows there inscribed, like a blaaon, its proofs of 

courage and service Hut tlie genius of the past, 

opposed to that of the present, is always the conquered 
genius ; and Lord Lindsay’s book, filled as it is with 
proud sentiments and glorious memorios, is neverthe- 
less a liomuge to tho new world.’ This, however elo- 
quent, is only partly true. The genius of the past is 
never subdued: it merely receives, in the moral progress 
of society, another development, just as the chivklry 
of the middle ages still survives as a great principle 
under a new form ; just as Christianity itself, according 
to a recent writer, changed from the religion of works 
into that of faith, will finally lie sublimed into love. In 
tho latter example, Peter and Paul will not be extiii- 
giiHhtd in the ascendancy of John, for thqy are mani- 
festations of the same identical but progressive prin- 
ciple; and thus the mind of the present, even while 
m irching onward, will always continue its homage to 
great ancestors — 

' Tho dead but booptrod Hovorcigns, who still rulo 
Oui (iphtts from their urns.’ 

If this he correct, the mistake of M. Chasles consists in 
his supposing that it is only tho popular genius ‘qul 
inarche en avant,’ and only the aristocratical genius 

* qui sc rejette siir les 6coulcs.’ 

It is not doubted now, we believe, that moral as well 
as physical characteristics descend in families, whether 
illustrious or otherwise. The name of the ‘ lightsome 
Lindsays’ indicates a very enviable hereditary quality 
peeiili.ir to this race; hut m some individuals, accord- 
ing to their biographer, it degenerated into very re- 
mark.ible extravagance. This w’as more obvious towards 
Hie close of tho main branch, Crawford; and Lord 
Lindsay even traces, with a superstitious feeling, a 

* curse’ devolving from the crimes of the Wicked Master 
(l'»42) upon the doomed race. The ||tle of Master, we 
may say, belonged, from tho middle of the fifteenth 
century, either to the eldest son or presumptive heir to 
a Scottish peerage. Thus the son and heir of Lindsay, 
Karl of Crawford, was tho Master of Crawford. 

* Alexander, Master of Crawford, siirnamed emphati- 
cally by Scottish tradition ‘‘The Wicked" or “Evil 
M.ister,’' exceeded all his compeers in prodigality, reck- 
lessness, and crime. He was the Absalom of liis cen- 
tury, Like the son of David, he had been put in fee of 
the earldom by his father, as future earl, which gave 
him independent power, and the barony of Glenosk had 
been assigned to him in consequence. Attaching to 
himself a bond of ruffians, he seized his father’s fortress 
of Dunbog, and commenced the life of a bandit, oppress- 
ing the lieges, tyrannising over the clergy, ‘and levying 
black -mail, or tribute, over the whole surrounding 
country. As early as 1 526, his father had been obliged 
to appeal to the crown for protection from ** bodily 
harm,” threatened against himself, his wife, and friends, 
by Jiis rebellious son ; the Master expressed contrition, 
and by the intervention of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews and others, "as amicable compositors," the 
carl received him once more "into hcartly favour and 
kindness," engaging to confirm him in the fee of tho 
earldom, provided he relapsed not into crime, and 
banished his " present company *’ of evil abettors — the 
enfeofiiuent to be ** null, cassit, and retretit (broken and 
retracted), but ony process ’’ (without ony law proceed** 
ings), in case of contravention or failure in these condi- 
tions* But the evil nature soon broke out again, and 
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four years afterwards, on the ICth of Fcbruiry 15.30-1, 
lie was solemnly' arraigned at a justice-ayre held at 
Dundee, the king himself presiding in person, when a 
fearful catalogue of enormities were alleged against him 
I and his accomplices — rapine, rape, murder, common 
^ I brigandage, the occupation of lands belonging to the 
" Earl d? Buchan for five years, the besieging his father’s 
1 castles with the intention of murdering liim, the sur- 
{ prising hj||l at Einhaven, ** laying violent liands on 
liiin,” anoimprisoning him in Ins own dungeon for 
twelve weeks, and on another occasion carrying him by 
I force to itrechin, where he coiifinod him for fifteen days 
I — besides breaking open his eoffers, pillaging his writs, 

I and seizing his rents and revenues. No defence was 
I oiferLMl — none could be made. The Master admitted 
everything, and threw himself on the king’s mercy. 
By the Scottish law, founded on the Roman, his guilt 
I was parricide, and its penalty death — personal to him- 
I self, civil to his posterity. His life was spared, probably 
I through his fatlier’s intercession, and with a lingering 
hope tliat he might yet repent. But the forfeiture took 
effeet to the legal exclusion of himself and his posterity 
from succession to the estates and lionours of Crawford, 
blotting them out as if they had never existed. And lie 
acquiesced in this, and implemented or fulfilled the law, 
by solemnly abjuring and renouncing, of his own free 
1 1 will, all right or claim “ to all the lands of the earldom 
I of Crawford,” in favour of Earl David his father, to 
dispose of, in whole or irv part, according to his good 
ideasure; confessing liimsclf at the same time to have 
I “sinned grievously and enormously” against his said 
' father, and against the decreet arbitral pronounced by 
, the Archbishop of St Andrews — and stretching out lus 
right hand and binding himself to this renunciation (as 
I it was (‘ailed) of “ all kindliness and right of succes- 
sion,” in jircsenee of his unhappy parent, in the public 
' street between the chapel of Nr John and the liouses of 
the lepi Til at the cast end of the burgh of Dundee, the 
third liour after noon on the penultimate of March 
I 15.37.’ 

In 1( ss than a )’ear .after this ignominious forfeiture, 

I the Wicked JVfaster was slain in a broil with a cobbler 
I of Dundee; and after his f.ither’s d(‘ath, the earldom 
I passing over his deacondants, fell to David 1 Jndsay of 
IMzcll. Earl Davhl became tlie protector of the son of 
liis jircdcccssor, and ‘as sociii as he was fairly settled in 
his new dominions, new feelings began to stir in his 
I heart, or old oncs^athcr developed themselves in a new 
manner — feelings closely connected with the days of 
I clanship and feudalism.’ These were the instinct of 
, clanship, and of reverence for the principle of Icgiti- 
I inru'y; and smothering every feeling of selfish ambi- 
I tion, this man, in the very prime of life, adopted in 
I leg il form the excluded lieir, the son of the Wicked 
' Master; his Miumilc and formal behaving’ inducing 
j him to believe that he would inherit the good without 
I being tainted with the evil in his father’s character. 

I The assent of the crown being obtained, ‘ a soleuin bond 
I or contract was drawn up, by whiih the Master ac- 
knov^ lodged his obligations, and acciptcd his duties, as 
adopted son to Karl David; and engaged, on failure of 
its conditions, or on rc-enaoting the enormities of liis 
father, to rdsign the earldom for himself and his heirs 
for ever, on the payment of two thousand pounds by 
Ins adopted father, his heirs or assignees, in the kirk of 
j Dundee, “ and 1, my heirs and assignees, fra thenceforth 
to he sccludit therefra for our ingratitu(lc for ever.” ’ 

I Tile descendants of the AVicked Master, however. 
Lord Lindsay says, were * hereditarily doomed, it would 
seem, to prodigality and crime,’ The young David, in 
I due time, succeeded to the earldom, ‘ But long before 
I that period, his conduct had disappointed the hopes, 
and einhittered the declining years of his benefactor ; 
and in 1559 it is stated, in a legal document under the 
! signet of the queen, that he had so conducted himself, 

I *i,that lie all law, natural and civil, he deserves dishe- 
rcsing and tinsale (loss) of the benefit of the said adop* 

, tion;” intimating how lenient and forgiving his pre^ 


decessor had still been, even after hiajdGond marriage, 
the birth of a flourishing family, and the provocations 1 
received from the ungrateful serpent he had fostered | 
in his bosom, might liave tempted lilm to revoke that 
rash experiment.’ Among the pranks of tins youth 
during his Mastership, he attacked and spbilcd Glenesk, 
ravaging the country, and carrying oflT eighty-four oxen 
and sixty-nine ‘ kye ; ’ a robbery whicli his benefactor 
made good, reimburjiing the sufierers, and pardoning 
the offender. After the Master succeeded to the earl- 
dom, he signalised himself by the bitterest hostility to 
the House of Edzcll ! 

The next descendant of the Wicked Master figures 
in a fray highly characteristic of the time, and which 
was fatal to Lord Glamis. * Crawford and Glamis 
chanced to meet each other, at the head of their respec- 
tive followings, in a narrow street called the School- 
house Wynd, and in front of a large fortified house 
named “the Lady Mary’s Lodging,” in Stirling, as ' 
Crawford was passing to the castle, and the chancellor 
returning to his lodging, after making his report to the | 
king.’ The consequence was a collision with the sword, 
for the two nobles were at feud with each other; ami j 
Olaniis was mortally wounded by a pistol bullet, fired 'j 
by the hand of some unknown assassin. * Altogetlier , 
this skirmish, in its scene and circiimstanees — the nar- 
row antique wynd, the torches, the pistol-fiashes, the i 
struggling groups of combatants, Crawford endeavour- 
ing to appease the fray, Glamis staggering backwards, 
while the “ evil-willer’s” pistol and face of triumph are I 
still protruding from the “heicli window,” forms a sub- | 
ject worthy of the pencil of Glierardo della Nottc or i 
Salvator Rosa.’ Craw ford now appears in the character 
of a rebel; and after being imprisoned and forgiven, bis 
younger brother bi'gins to eclipse him by rising in the ' 
favour of good King Jamie. TJie following letter, ad- ' 
dressed to this Alexander Lindsay by the king, is cha- , 
racteristie : — 

‘Sandir — Quhill (till) yourc goode happe furneis me 
Slim bottir occasion to rccom pence youre honest and 
faithfull seruice, utterid be >onre diligent and eairfull I 
attendance upon me, speciallie at this tyme, lett this 
assure you, in the inviolabill worde of youre awin I’rinco i 
and maister, that quhen Godd randeris me in Skot- I' 
lande, I sail irreuocablio, and with oonsent of Parlia- | 
ment, erect ypu tlio temporalitie of Miirraye in a tern- i 
poral lordshipp, with all honouris tlnairto nppartcming. 
Lett this serue for cure to youre prcsi nt disease. 

‘From the Castcll of Croneburg, quhaire we are 
drinking and dryuing our (rattling away) in the auld 
maner. J. R.’ 

In fulfilment of this promise, ‘Sandie’ was made a 
baron, with the title of Lord S])ynitj ; but evi n before 
this. King James set himself with his whole heart to 
negotiate a marriage for his f'uoiiritc', addressing to the 
lady some amusing letters, v hich we have no room for, 
and this note to the intendetl bridegroom . — 

* Sandii: — ^W e .are going on here in the auld way, and ' 
very merry. I’ll not forget you when I come hanic — I 
you shall be a lord. But mind (remember) Jean J.yon, | 
for her auld tout will make you a new horn. J. R.’ i 

Notwithstanding such gleams of light,i however, the |' 
doom of the descendants of the Wicked Master was 
fixed. ‘ It is a melancholy tale — a malignant btar, or 
rather, apparently, a hereditary curse, pursued even the 
worthiest of them to degradation and ruin.’ The last 
earl we have mentioned was neglected when a youth by 
his father, so that his ‘ pedagogue’ declares in a letter 
that they had no alternative but either to ‘ steal of the 
town ’or sell their furniture. ‘And an earlier letter 
mentions the tears shed by tlie Master when, after long 
expectancy, his father visited the town — and left it 
without seeing him. His heart crushed, his self-esteem 
wounded, his attempts to win his father’s love rejected, 
all the sweet affections of his nature were tnrne(? to gall, 
his intellect ran to waste, and on attaining the inde- 
pendence of manhood, he gathered a band of broken 
Lindsays around him, and rev^iged his childhood’s misery 
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upon society. Loyi) roigbt yet have reclaimoii him, hut 
his marriage prov^ unfortunate, and a divorce released 
' both wife and husband from what had become a mere 
bond of bitterness. 1 liavo little more to relate of him 
except the strange circumstances of his latter years.. 
Reckless and profuse, and alienating the possessions of 
the earldom in a manner which, however unjust, could 
nut, it would seem, be legally prevented, a solemn coun- 
cil was held by the family, who determined to imprison 
liini for life, in order to prevent further dilapidation : 
they accordingly confined him in Edinburgh Castle, 
where he spent hi^ remaining years under surveillance, 
but acting in every respect otherwise as a free agent. 
Hence the epithet by which he is frequently distin- 
guished by contemporary genealogists, of ” Comes In- 
carceratus,” or the “ Captive Earl.”’ He at leu,»t,h died 
in his prison, * leaving only one cliild, Lady Jean Lindsay, 
an orphan, destitute and uncared for, and fasted to still 
deeper debasement, having run away with a common 
“jockey with the horn,” or public herald, and lived 
latterly by mendicancy, “ a sturdy beggar,” though 
mindful still of the sphere from which she had fallen, 
and “ bitterly ashamed.” An aged lady related her 
luehinoholy history to Crawford tlie antiqiiar}', who 
flourished during the early years of last century, adding 
that sliG rnnembered seeing her liegging when she hcr- 
sedf was young. Shortly after the Re.storation, King 
Charles II. granted her a pension of one hundred a year, 

“ in eonnideration of her eminent birth and necessitous 
condition,” and this probably secured her comfort during 
the evening of her days.’ 

Earl David was succeeded by his uncle — wild, prodi- 
gal, and t> rannieal. Ilis son, Earl George, sold Einhavon 
and the tombs of his ancestors to Lord Spyuic, and serv- 
ing abroad as a colonel of a foot company of Dutch, 
cudgelh d one of his officers, and was slain by liitn in 
requital of the iiisuK. ‘ Earl George was succeeded by 
hi*> ne\t brotlicr, Colonel Alexander Lindsay, on whom 
the curse of the Wicked Master was even more fearfully 
vi&ited, as he became “ frantic,” or insane, and was 
kept ill conflnenicnt till his death in 1039, when tho last 
surviMiig son of Etrl Henry, Colonel Ludovic Lindsay 
■ — who had risen to that rank in the Spanish service — 
succeeded as bixteenth Earl of Crawford, and returned 
to Scotland, in order to support the king in the ditli- 
(iilties tlnitwerc then gathering round him. He and 
Lord Spynie were in that year the last survivors of the 
seven Craw^ford cou'^ius wlio had started in life so gaily 
and liopefully not twenty years before.’ Earl Ludovic 
was ruined in the wars of the Covenant ; and homeless, 
penniless, and destitute, was glad to obtain the command 
of an Irish regiment in the Spanish service. He died 
abroad, no one knows where or how; and with the third 
Lor<l Spynie, the last descendant of the Wicked Master, 
the succession terminated. We feci that we have not 
been able, in our confined space, to do this remarkable 
stor> justice; Imt it is certainly one of tlie most striking 
things in the book. 

We now come to another strange anecdote of a light- 
some Lindsay of a different stamp, Colin, Earl of H.il- 
earres. ‘ The young JManritia de Nassau had fallen in 
love with Coliu at his first presentation at court; on liis 
recovery, Sir Robert sent liim to pay his acknowledg- 
ments to her, and ere long, the day was fixed for thedr 
marriage. I’liQ Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III., presented hrt fair kinswoinan on this joyful occa- 
sion with a pair of magnificent emerald earrings as his 
w'fcdding-gift. The day arrived, the noblo party were 
assembled in tho church, and the bride was at the altar; 
but, to th(^ dismay of the company, no bridegroom 
appeared I The volatile Colin had forgotten the day of 
his marriage, aud was discovered in his nightgown and 
slippers quiptly eating his breakfast! Thus far tho 
talc is told with a smile on the lip, but many a tear was 
shed at tlie conclusion. Colin hurried to the church, 
but in nis liaste left the ring in his w^riting-case ; a 
friend in the company gave him one — the ceremony 
w ent on, and without look^g at it, he placed it on the 


finger of his fair young bride. It wm a B^ourning rjilg, 
with the mort-head and cross-bones, On perceiviug it 
at the close of the oeremony, she fainted away ; and the 
evil omen had made such an impression on her mind, 
that, on recovering, she declared she should die withhi 
the year ; and her presentiment waa too truly fulfilled.’ 

Another of these Earls of Balcarrcs^ deaf, sixt^, and 
extremely odd, fell In love witli a girl of twenty. * Rut 
though Miss Dalrymple respect^ and lo^^ed up to 
him, she was not disposed to paM tlie bounS of grati- 
tude for his marked admiratk)p.ief her. Lord Balcarres 
was almost sixty, and, what was worse, the world 
reckoned him eighty ! Though his aspect was noble, 
and his air and deportment showed him at once to be a 
man of rank, yet there was no denying that a degree 
of singularity attended his appearance. To his Urge 
brigadier wig. which hung down with tliree tails, ho 
generally added a few curls of his own application, 
which, I suspect, would not have been reckoned quite 
orthodox by the trade. His shoe, w'hich resembled •no- 
thing so much as a little boat with the cabin at the end 
of it, was slashed with his penknife for the benefit of 
giving ease to bis honest toes ; here^there-~lie slashed 
it where he choso to slash, without an idea that tho 
world or its fashions had tho smallest right to smile at 
liis slice , had they smiled, he would have smiled too, 
ami probably said, “ Oddsflsh I I believe it is not like 
other people’s; but as to that, look, d’ye seel wiia^at- 
ters it whether so old a fellow as myself wears a shoe or 
a slipper?”’ Miss Dalrymple refused him, and he fell 
sick with the disappointment: he recovered, and she 
married him. 

The countess proved to be a famous hand at whipping 
her children; but on one occasion, when the culprits 
absconiled. the punishment was amusingly varied. 

‘ Our flight,* says one of them — Lady Anne Lindsay, 
author of the famous ballad — ‘was discovered by old 
Robin Gray the shepherd—** All the young gentlemen 
and the young ladies, and all tho dogs, are run away, 
niy lady !” A messenger being despatched, not to nego- 
tiate, but to bring us back twlens voknst the six cri- 
minals were carried before the countess, who declared 
that on this occasion whipping was too good for us, and 
that we should each have a dose of tincture of rhtibarb 
to teach us to stsy at homo — a punishment 'classically 
just in its degrees, as the eldest, consequently tho most^ 
guilty, had the last and most oflensive glass of the 
bottle.’ 

Another anecdote of whipping. In-this case the cul- 
prit was Lady Margaret. ‘ Our governess, Henrietta 

C ^ amidst many faults, was passionately fond of her, 

but did not spare her when she was wrong. On a 
certain occasion, I forget what, “ If you do so again,” 
said she, “ Lady Margaret, devil take me if I do not 
whip you severely 1” Adding — “ You do not mind what I 
I say, and therefore I swear to it.” Margaret at no 
great distance of time committed the same sin. “ I see 
now how you have attended to what I told you,” said 
Henrietta; “ if this happens once more, I p(jsitively must 
whip you.” “ I do remeinber what you told me,” said 
Margaret, “ and you are bound to whip me.” “ I cer- 
tainly shall the very first time you do so.” “ No, Miss 

C , > ou must whip me now ; you swore to it, and 

said, * Devil take you if you would not whip me se- 
verely.* ” Henrietta acknowledged it, but said this once 
she would excuse her. ” And will God excuse you ? 
No,” said Margaret: “I insist upon It that you whip 
me directly ! ” Henrietta remonstrated ; Margaret cried, 
expecting every moment to see the devil take away tlie 
governess. At last she carried the point, and was laid 
on her knee ; but Henrietta, feeling no anger, and being 
full of admiration of the culprit, who was insisting on a 
flogging to save her soul, instead of inflicting the punish- 
ment quietly, bellowed so loud herself at every stroke, 
as to bring injF mother into the room, who soon settled 
the business.' tv 

This governess was an original, much better than an)* 
character iu fiction we remember. * My mother had 
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fo\ind her weeping nnd paintinjj butterflies in tlie garret her a boy or a girl. Her taste led her to liunt with her 
of a house where she lodgeil for a few da; s in Kdinhurgh. brothers, to wrestle with the stable-boys, and to saw 
The niistreas of it, who was her aunt, treated her with wood with the carpenter. She worked well in iron, 
a severity which she said “ \vas goo<l for lier proud could shoe a iiorse quicker than the smith, made cxcel- 

little ridiculous niece;” and Henrietta C , indilFt-rent lent trunks, played well on the fiddle, sung a man’s song 

about her good or bad treatment, wept because she was in a bass voice, and was by many people suspected of 
« not priced, she said, in the spljere of life for whicli she being one. She learnt to write of tlie butler at her own 
was formed. She boasted tlnit in lier veins descended request, and had a taste for reading, which she greatly 
the blood of an old llighhind <‘hief— -1 forget who : pride improved. She was a droll ingenious fellow : her talents 
had 8ailed%own with the stream, and Ilonrletta reckoned for mimicry made her enemies, and the violence 
licrself more highly born than if she had been one of the of her attachments to those she called her favourites 
House of Aiihtria.’ She was earned to Ualcarrcs to try secured her a few warm friends. She came to spend .a 
what site was lit. for. ‘ At first Henrietta liad her mess few months with my mother soon after her marriage, 
with my lootlier’s maid in her own room: tears flowed; and, at the time I am speaking of, liad been with her 
slic still ved herself; and in order to make Henrietta thirteen years, making Balcarres her head-quarters, de- 
li'ippy, sho was permitted to dine with the family, voting herself to the youngest child, whichever it was — 
'J’his indnlgfMico was repaid by her teaching us such deserting him when he got into breeches, and regularly 
things for h< r own amusement as Margaret and I wefe constant to no one but me. She had a little forge fittid 
then c.ipable of learning. By degrees she rendered her* up in her closet, to which I was very often invited.’ 
self of use, wliile she maintained her independence. I’oor Miss Sopliy Johnstone lived to bo a miserable, | 
I’hc ascendancy she acquired over the mind of Lady penurious old woman. ‘The junior members of the | 
Bulcnrres, while Ix'iiding to her in nothing, became family, the grandfathers nnd grandmothers of tlie j 
evident ; and my mother, saliafied tliat her project was youngest existing generation of the Lindsays, were fre- 
rc'uly to answer, proposed to licr to accept the office qiiently sent to visit her, and never empty -handt iJ. 
diiectly, mil a eiilary of twenty pounds per annum, 'I'hey usually found her crouched in the corner of her 
Aihieh, being all fchu could afford to give to a person den, and lier first salutation was always, “ What h.ie >c 
poikSi*8sing notliing, was not conternptihle. Tliis pro- brocht? — what hae ye brocht ? " — stretching out her 
Iiosal iiCHrl3' cost Jlenriettii her life: she said it was skinny arm to receive tile ofleriiig.* 

“ so naughty and unprovoked : as an act of friendship. We must indulge ourselves in another original — the 
she was ready to take care of u«, but her soul spurned venerable Lady Hulrymple, mother of the wliipping 
iniolumcnt.” 'I'hree bottles of Liud.iuurn and sonic countess. ‘ At ten she came down stairs. alwa> s a little 
quieting draughts put matters to rights. Ill could luy out of humour till she had had her hrcakliisi. In Ik r 
mother’s spirit brook to make concessions, but she was left liand were her mitts and her Miufl’-box, vlucli coii- 
obhged to do it; and Henrietta gained, upon the whole, tallied a certain number of pinches; she i>toi)n»d on the 
more tlian iwiiity pounds per annum of consideration, seventeenth spot of the carpet, arul coughed Urn e times , 
together with a little pension of fifteen pounds from she then looked at the weather-glass, appio.’ehed the 
government, which my father procured for her. tea-table, put her light liand in lier pocket for the key 

‘JiehoM lier, then, settled at Halearres, the least little of the tea-elicht, and not finding it there, sent me iq> 
Avomnn tliat ever was seen for nothing. Fantastic in .stairs to look for it in lier own room, charging me not 
her drcs.s, mid naive in her manners beyond wiiat was to fall on the stairs. 

natural at her time of life, her countenance was pretty, “ Jjook,” said sh(‘, “ Annie, upon my little table — 
her sh ipc m^at and nice. But in that casket was lodgui there you will find a pair of gloves ; hut the key is not 
more than Faiidura’s box contained, not only of sorrows there. After you liave taken up thi‘ gloies, }ouwdl j 
and of ills to demolish mankind, but of powers of every see jesterdii>’s new^spaper ; hul 3011 will not find it be- 
lund, good as well as bad — powers of attaching, powers low that, so you need not touch it. I'a^s on from the 
of injuring, powers of mind, powers of genius— inagna- newspaper to my black fan: beside it there lie three 
nimity, obstinacy, prejudice, romance, and occasionally apples (don’t cat my apples, Annie — mark tliat ! ). T.ike 
enthusiastic devotion.’ A curious trait in this str.ingc up the letter that is beyond tin apples, aiul there you 

Henrietta’s pride was her employing her brotlier toma- will find” “ But is not that the key in 3 our life 

iiufacture a fictitious pouealogy'I However, she was a hand, over your little finger?” “ No, Annie; it cannot 
goofi though strange creature; nnd her greatest trial was be so; for I alw.ay3 carry it on 1113^ right.” “ That is, 3011 
Lad3' Balc-irres dividing her aifection between her and a intend to do so, my dear grandmamma; but you know 
‘ masculine bravo,’ one Miss Sophy Johnstone, as strange you always carry it in your left. ’ ** Well, w'Cll, child, I 

and original as herself. ‘ The father of this lady ^vas what believe 1 do I But what tlicn ? Is the tea m.ide ? l‘ut 
is commonly called “an odd dog;” her mother that un- in one spoonful for every person, and one over — Annie, 
encroaching sort of existence so universally termed “ a do you mark me ?” 

good sort of woman.” One day after dinner the squire, ‘Tims every morning grandmamnni smelt three 
having a mind to reason over his bottle, turned the con- times at her apple, came lev. 11 ^taiI j test3% coughed on 
versatioii on the “folly of education.” ’fho wife said the seventeenth spot, lost In r key, liad it detected in 
she had always understood it was a good tiling for young her left hand, and the morning’s parade being over, till 
jicoplc to know n little, to keep them out of harm’s way. the evening’s nap arrived (when she had a new set of 
Tho husband said education w’as all nonsense, for that inaiuruvres), she was a iileasirig, entertain, \ng, talkative, 
a child whojivas left to nature had ten times more sense, mild old woman. 1 should love her, for she loved me. 
and all that sort of thing, when it grew up, than those I was her god-daughter, and her sworn friend.* ' 
whoso heads w'ere filled full of gimcracks and learning Before concluding, we are in duty bound to return to 
out of books. Like Mrs Shandy, she gave up the point, the Lindsays — and here is the end of tho ‘ proud House 
and, as he stoutly maintained his argument, tliey both of Edzcll.* * The laird, like his father, had been a wild 
agreed to make the experiment on the child she was and wasterfiil man, and had been long awa’. He was 
ready to produce, and mutually swore an oath that it deeply engaged with the unsuccessful party of the 
never should be taught anything from the hour of its Stuarts, and the rumours of their defeat were still 
birth, or ever have its spirit broken by contradiction, occupying the minds of all the country-side. One after- 
Tbis cliild proved to be Miss Sophy Johnstone. The noon the poor baron, with a sad and sorrowful counte- 
dispute and covenant were known in tlie country ; and nance and heavy heart, and followed by only one of a’ 
the neighbours, in jest, calling her *| Hilton’s Natural his company, hotli on horseback, came to the castle, 
Daughter,” in a few years she passed hona fide for his almost unnoticed by any. Everything was si\<^nt : he 
illegitimate child.’ The result was the formation of the ga’cd into his great big house a solitary man. There 
‘'masculioo bravo.’ * Nature seemed to have entered was no wife or child to gi’e him welcome, for lie had 
into the jest, and hesitated to tlie last whether to make never been married. Tho cattle was almost deserted — 
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a few old servants had been the only inhabitants for cal departments they are respoctable workmen. There 
many months. Neither the laird nor hie faithful fol- are those who possess flocks and bm?ds» and ^d lands 
lower took any rest that night. Lindsay, the broken- in feo simple. There are some who are gaining pro- 
})eart&d, ruined raan^ sat all that night in the large ball, perty. Equal protection is given to all, from the highest 
sadly occupied — destroying papers sometimes, reading to the lowest. Neither king nor chiefs can seise npon 
papers sometimes, sometimes writing, sometimes sitting what is not their own, without beibg amenable to the 
iriournfully silent— unable to fix his thoughts on the laws. The people have availed themselves of the iu- 
l^resent or to contemplate the future. In the course of ducements held out to them to labouf, with the Issur- 
tlio following day he left the castle in the same manner ance that all the products of their indust^ will be 
in vtlnch ho had come. lie saw none of his people or secured to them. Many are collecting fttVld them 
tenants. liis one attendant only acaiompanied him. the comforts and conveniences of a CiVilllm people. 
They rode away, taking with them as much of what Their houses aro better than formerly, and many of 
was valuable or useful as they could conveniently carry, them are partitioned off into separate apartments, and 
And turning round to take a last look of the old towers, some of them are furnished with tables and chairs, and 
he (Irt w a last long sigh, and wept. He was never seen many other conveniences of civilised housekeeping.* 


hero again. 


The New Zealanders were found by the white navi- 


* Year after year passed away, and the castle fell to gators in a position still more brutally savage than that 
ruin. The banner rotted on the keep— the roofs fell in — from which the Sandwich Islanders have been redeemed, 
till* pleasaunce became a wilderness — the summer-liou^c An article on the subject commences thus; — * Friends, 
fell to decay — the woods grew wild ar.d tangled — the dogs Maories, perhaps you occasionally reflect on the niqny 
diui about the place, and the name of the old proprietors things the white people introduced amongst you, and 
was ‘seldom mentioned, when a lady one day arrived at upon their many works by which mankind is elevated, 
r.il/cll, as it is still related, in her own coach, and drove The white people discovered you sitting in darkness— 
Id the castlo. She was tall .and beautiful, and dressed you ate men — you were continually fighting, and did 
in d( cp mourning. “When she came near tlio ancient everything else that an evil disposition prompted. Ho 
bill} ing ])lace,” siys tlie same faint voice of the past, sent some of his people amongst you, and ^ou were 
“ she .iliftlited, and wont into the clnapol — for it w as tin ii taught the wa^ s of eternal life ; and the good intentions 
open the doors h.id been driven down, the btoiio figures of God were evplained to you ; and you then disrenjcd 
and c.arvcd w ork w ( le all broken, and boni s lay scattered that your old customs were very bad ones. Wity re- 
.inoiil. llie poor lady went in, and sat dowm arnang it gard also to tho things that sustain this lifo, you wero 
a’, .uid wept sore at the rum of tho house and the fate found living on the plants of the earth — for instance, 
of her t.irnily ; for no one doubted of her being one of fern root, tawa berries, tho root of the convolvolus, 
them, though no one kiiewr who sho was or where she hinau berries, the tree fern, grubs, the root of the raupo, 
ciniefiom. After a w bile she came out, and w'as driven mid tho various other kinds of weeds that tho earth 
111 tho CO ich up to the castle. She went through as produced : you were like animals ; you hati UQ clothes, 
much of if as blic could, for stairs had fallen down and but went about naked: such clothes as you had wero 
roots hid lalhn in; and in one room m paiticular she the coarsest kinds of mats. When children were born, 
st i}i<l a long winks weeping sadly. She said the place they were covered with a garment made of the leaves 
was AC ry dear to htr, tliougli slie had now no right to of the patatc-tree ; but on the arrival of tho white man, 
it, and bho carried some of the earth away with her.”* >ou became acquainted with good food. He gave you 
Wc have omitted, it will be observed, all mention of potatoes, Indian corn, pumpkins, wheat, pigs, and all 
the bette r-knowii liistoriqal and literary characters of the other kinds of food that you now use. And with 
the family; but enough has been said, we presume, to regard to clothes, he gave you blankets, calico, flannel, 
convince tho leader that in these volumes he will find, and the many other Hungs with which you cover your 
tocLtlier with much truth, some philosophy, and not a bodies/ The article proceeds to sketch the history of 
little elegance of tincy, a great deal more even of the discovery and fortunes of the islands, and in its 
root intic interest than in half the novels of tho time sequel, we presume, will bring the narrative down to 


c-ollectnely. 


THE MAORI MESSENGER. 


the present day. A paper on small-pox fills up the 
number, wliich thus, it will be seen, contains no news, 
although the deficiency will of course be supplied as 
the w'ork goes on. We wish it every success, and trust 


Wn hue received a newspaper with the above title, that tho enlightened portion of the colonists will con- 
the iii)i)e.imnce of which i, »n event of too much in- "''!«>• edito ; although 

tere.t to be passed over without notice. Two jounmls that the Maori Ian- 

^ 11 g- ai 4 .U a-u 1 • i guage can be of no utility but as the only means yet 

that caiiie severally forth with the same objects, the existence of holding intellectual communication with 

instrui tion and entertainment of the native population natives. Let him not fall into the common error of 
of New Zealand, were discontinued ; but the present fighting against civilisation, by cultivating the indi- 
adv enturor, instead of being disheartened by their fail- genous dialect, and perpetuating the absurd nationality, 
me, has only been stimulated to make his arrangements of a people whose destiny it is to be incorporated with 
more comprehensive and complete. The paper is in ^ niighty nation. 

four folio pages, and printeu in alternate columns of 

English and Maori, the latter being a free translation suicide statistics. , 

ot the former. After a sensible introduction, the first ^ curious statement and caloulation was published 

uumhor proceed, to di,mj.. the auction of the civilis-v- ^ 

tKyii of the bandwich IsLinders, sliowing the analogies Rrom the records of tlie jiohce, it appears tliat the total 
that exist between the position of that people and the number uf suicides attemi^ed to be committed were 67H2, 
New Zealanders. In fact, tho progress made by the and three fourths of tho individuals were unmarried. We 
.%ruor tribe ^.cnt. one of the met remerkeble trelU male iSd 

m modern Hatory. From nuked, drunken, ignorant, ,ove, 97 male., 1S7 female, : jealonay, 39 male., SS 
licentious savages in one generation, they have become females ; mortified pride, 27 males, 27 females ; calumny 
in the next a decent, orderly, well-disposed people. Not and loss of reputation, 97 males, 28 females ; remorse, 8/ 
to mention their advance in reUgion and morali, they “»>«"> femalw i duappoin^ 

, .. ♦laa J fcmaloB ; reverse of fortune, 203 males, 39 females : gaming: 

practiBe.gnany of the arto and us^s of civilised life, males, 14 females ; otW species of misoomiuct, 208 
There are carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, painters, males, 79 females ; domestic chagrins, 324 males, 2C0 U-* 
masons, and bookbinders, apd in most of the mechani- males) misery, 3ll males, 694 females i fanaticism, 1 ntale. 
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' malof). It would therefore ^cem to follow that sonio- 
j where about five voincn died from love fur three men ; 

that the ladies hare conHidembly the advantage, or rather 
I the disadvantage, in jealousy ; tliat in pride they are on a 
par with the lords of the creation ; that in ealiimny and 
I loss of reputation they bear witli three times the foititudo 
that men evince; that they feel only about one iliud of 
I the rvnorsc whieh the other sex exiierienee ; and that to 
the sorrows whieli liow from diNappointed ambition, re- 
vel ho of fortune, and gaminji, they aie exposed in a very 
slight degree in comparjHOU with their >okcfello\va. This 
ealeulation, it will be renieniliorcd, ajiplles but to French 
ladies. In wliat light a similar calculation would exhibit 
1 our own fair eountryw'oiiieii, wo presume not to eonjoc- 
^ turc . — fAfcrjutul AlOioiu 

HOW TO riiosPlsu IN nr SIN ESS. 

I III the first place, make up your mind to aeeomplish 
wliatever >ou undertake; deride upon bomc particular 
employment; iiersevere in it. All difliculties are overeome 
by dihgeiieo and ubwiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and dili- 
gently too. * A O'lt ill gloves catches no micc.^ 

' lie who remains in the mill giinds, not he who goes 
and comes.' 

Attend to your business, and never tiiist it to another. 
‘A pot that belongs to many is ill stiircd and worse boiled.’ 

Do frugal. 'Tliat wliicli will not make a put will inako 
a pot hd.’ 

'Save the pence, and the pounds will take caic of them- 
selves,* 

Be abstemious. ‘ Who dainties love shall beggars prove.’ 

1 Rise early. ‘The sleeping fox oatehes no poultry.’ 

‘Plough deep while sluggards bleep, and jou will have 
[ euru to Hell and keep,’ 

I Treat every one with respect and civility, *Rvcr> thing 
I is gained, and nothing lost, by courtcb^.* (lood manners 
I insure sucoess. 

I Never anticipate wealth from any other course than 
labour ; especially m ver place dependenee upon becoming 
the iKissessor of an inheritance. 

‘He wlio waits for dead men’s shoes may have to go for 
alonglunc barefoot.’ ‘He who urns after a hliadow' has 
a wearisome race.* 

Above all things, never despair. * God is where He W'as.* 

‘ Heaven liclps those wdio help themselves,* 

Follow implicitly these precepts, and nothing can hinder 
you from prospering.— Z’/o?// a ncw'^papn. 


same position ; and, further than this, that wc are not only ' 
all actors, but also that every human creature is aeeountahle 
to his Almighty Father for the due performance of the ])ait 
assigned to him, and likewise for the proper use of the in- 
fluence which ho is permitted to exercise over otliers V It 
there be a doubt in a child's niiud as to the cfiect pro- 
ducible by the conduct of one person on the happiness of 
many, let him be taught to oh8ijr\ e how a cross look, an 
angry word, m.ay destroy the peace of Ids own domestic 
circlo for great part of an evening; and then let him redect i 
how any graver fault must affect the happiness ot the 
transgressor’s family, and throughout of those in olobo 
connection with it. — School-room boys. 


LINES. 

Oh bring me pearls and jewels rare, 

AVith these I’ll bioid my sunny hair; 

1 would be beautiful to-night— 

The g.-vyest 'mid the gay and bright. 

Look ' I have chased iny tears away, 

And NUiile as in life’s eai ly day ; | 

And HOC how well this wreath doth shndo | 

The lines that gi icf and caic have mado. I 

Oh none shall know this brow is aching ; 

Oh none shall guess this heart is bi caking * i 

Tlio first amid the joyous throng i 

lUy \ oi (0 shall join the l.iiigh, the sung; 

Tlioj R.iy its tones wne once so clear, j 

'J iiat when thoy fell upon the ear, I 

'riie daik heart would forget its guile, 

And B<iddust eye look up— and snuly. 

Oh 1 will biugh and sing once moio 
As gaily as In rtajs of joie ; 

And none bhull know this brow is aching , | 

Oh none shall guess my htait is breaking ' 

1 never c.iied for bcaiitj ’ i pow er ; 

And never, till this daiksomc hour, 

Did peail, or flower, or dnunonil r.uo 
Deck the long ticssc s of my hair. 

Jlut oh to-night their aid i’ll seek : 

They'll lend a indiarioe to ni> tlictk, 

And give the light of bjgonc nrs 
To ejes that have grow n dim w ith tears , 

And none sliall know this blow is aching ; 

Oh none shall guess m> heart is breaking ’ 


CHINESE IVOUY-CARVJNO. 

1 took some trouble and pains to obtain a view of the 
instrunicnls with which the artists woiked, but rrgret to 
say I was unsuccessful. Tlic ivo^y balls .so elaborately 
carved, and the ingenuity with which they are euiistruekMl, 
have long excited ndiniiution and Burjirise at the .artistic 
skill and means by wliicli so many lunccntiic balls can bo 
t.irved ono within the other. I know not whether any one 
else has iii.ade the discovery, but the truth is, tlint each 
hall is constructed of two pieces, the edges ot which are 
so finely sei.aped down, that the edge of ono hciiiispheic 
is made to oveiLip its counterjiait with the greatest nicety. 
Thus ono hall is easily enclosed within another. TTie join- 
ings arc then unlteil by a peculi.iily strong cement, aided 
by the employment of steam and pressuin. Any one who 
w ishes to make the expensive trial, will on ascertain tho 
f.iet by applying a very poweiful heat to ono of these balls, i 
which* will open at the joints iu due time . — DubUn Uniiei- 
»Ut/ Mifffiixinc, 

I 

REbPONSilBlLirY OT EACH THE HAIU'J.NESS OF ALL, 

It is .an era in life when first the conviction strikes homo 
to our hearts that our actions toll on tlio iMppincss, not of 
ourselves only, but of our fellow’-orcatures. Idle has fre- 
quently bcL'ii likened to a theatre, in which * the men and 
women are ouly the players;’ but when wc come to con- 
sider this illustration carefully, when wo perceive that in 
the drama of life, as in that of tho stage, every one has 
some part to net, and that in both the good or bad perfor- 
mances of cveu the most insignificant actor tells in a de- 
gree on all the rest, it is startling indeed. Is it impos- 
sible to impress this even on tho minds of children ? is it 
impossible to lead them in early youth to reflect upon the 
great, the awful truth, that all arc placed in tliis world as 
actors, not as spectators ; that tlie little and great, tho rich 
and poor, the young and old, in that one point are in tho 


Porcli.ince in that triumphant hour 
When mine is wealth, unrt pj ulo, ami power. 
Our ejcH may meet ; and on Iih ear 
Mfiy full the voice ho loved to licar, 
Uec.illing days tnat lung Innp fled— 
rorgotttii vows, and swuet liupcs dead. 

Oh bung mo pearls and gems moit bright— 

1 miiHt bo beautiful to-iiigiit. 

11, imist not know my brow is aching; 
lie must not giioss my Iieai t it, bieaking i 
I ♦ 4= * 

Away— away ! these gems, and ttur 
These gaudy floweis fioin iny hair • 

Oh 1 liave borne their wtiglit too limg ' 

What rare I though the biillinnt tlnong 
Miouid kneel and worbliij* at my hliimo 
The only smile I sought was thine. 

And tliHi, alas, w.is turned ubide ' 

What e.arccl I then for beauty’s pride 

Oh how my hmning brow is aching ; 
Alas— alas, my heart i i breaking I 


POSTAGE LABELS. | 

In our ‘Gossip from London,’ in No. 2{)7, there is some 
mistake as to postage labels. The plates from which tliey 
arc ])rintod are made of hardened steel, an’d the average ' 
number of imprints docs not exceed 60,000. Each sheet, , 
however, contains 240 labels, so that the number of single j 
stamps printed from an average plate is 14,400,000. [ 
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THE AGE OF GIVING. 

I , 

If wc take the character of this present world from the 
I witnesses that are continually Hying about, bearing 
either mischief or healing on their wings — from the serial 
and periodical publications, we would say, and not a fow 
of the equally ephemeral volumes, which are supposed 

* To show 

Tho very fiffo and body of tho time. 

Its form and ])reabiirc *— 

WO mu»?t bo bitterly ashamed of our hard-heartedness. 
llie rich crush the poor to the earth, listening with a 
' cold stony smile to their cries for food. They are 
I drones, Iniug on the very life-blood of industry, look- 
ing upon those who labour as tlieir slaves, doling out 
I to them a famine-pittance for their reward, and de- 
priving them of every opportunity of freedom and 
I , enhglitcninent. The English, for no other reason than 
■ I that they arc the wealthier people of the two, turn 
I a'k^ay with disgust from the complaints of the Irish, 

I looking tranquilly on at their misery and starvation, 
and refusing cither to legislate for their necessities, or 
to allow them a parliament of their own to do so. We 
are all of us, in short (that is, all of us who have 
any money), an arrogant, inhuman crew, elbowing our 
I surly way through the \iorld with buttoned-up pockets, 
and acting on the principle of ‘ Every one for himself.* 
This is what the people are taught ; but somehow or 
other the words fail to produce corresponding ideas. 
They are never slow to repeat them, but with as little 
1 apprehension of their sense as wo ourselves had in 
I days of yoro while drawling forth our Latin rules. 
Tiic reason is, that the words are neutralised by things, 
and so reduced to that state of no-meaning which is 
said to puzzle more than wit. The affairs of Ireland, 

I Cl cry one knows, occupy vastly more of our parlia- 
I mentary time in proportion than those of England ; and 
as for Scotian,!, it can scarcely get a word edged in for 
I itself during a whole session. Resides this everlasting 
I talk about Ireland, the distresses of the same country 
I arc rclieised witd untiring, and perhaps unreflecting 
I gi nerosity to the amount of many ndUions sterling. In 
' addition to a legislative provision for our own poor, 
winch at one time swallowed up in some instances the 
whole annual value of the land assessed, we have clia- 
' ritable establishments in every town in the kingdom 
v/iqg in number and magnitude with the churches. 
Instead of keeping the lower classes of tho people In 
slavery by moans of ignorance, we force emancipation 
upon them, catching up their children from the streets, 
and compelling them to learn. The highest intellects 
and warmoVi hearts in the country are busy night and 
day M'itli projects of benevolence, which never want for 
funds to bring them into action. Philanthropy ii the 
order of the day. » 



The only class of beggars whose doings have received 
any special notice is the great national gang of sliam^ 
beggars, who live luxuriously on their distresses, and 
whose destitution is to them the purse of Fortunatus. | 
We can tell the average incomes of shipwrecked mari- 
ners, burnt-out housekeepers, and desolate widowe with 
a numerous progeny; we know the amount of the 
poors’-rate throughout the country to a guinea; we 
can form a fair guess at the weekly contributions in the 
churches ; and wo need not be very far wrong in ag- 
gregating the casual pence bestowed in the streets 
without information or inquiry. But all this affords 
but scanty materials for the statistics of charity. Tho 
government -- sturdy beggar as it is, extorting the alms 
wc would BDiuctimes fain refuse — is not alone in the 
trade. iJirectorships, committees, secretaryships, are 
spread like a network over tho country, entangling their 
victims by all sorts of considerations but that of charit- 
able feeling. Vast establishments, ministered to by 
troops of liveried servants, look down disdainfully upon 
us in the streets, and impress with a feeling of insig- 
nificance that public by whose ‘ voluntary contributions* 
they are supported. Our dwellings are invaded by | 
beggars, who come with double knocks, and sit down in . 
our drawing-rooms to argue us out of our money. 
Wherever we turn, we hear one universal voice re- 
sounding throughout the land ; and that is the voice 1 1 
which says ‘ Give — give ! * A clergyman one day lately 
preached a sermon in our hearing, in which he took | 

I occasion to lament that tho * world did not yet know ' 
how to give.* Had this excellent divine been asleep for | 
thirty years ? Were there ever such examples of giving • 
as in the present day ? Why, the pounds sterling given 
in sheer charity every year are counted not by thou- 
sands, but by millions. 

It would seem, indeed, that the imputation upon the 
feelings of the age to which we have alluded is not only 
not the truth, but the reverse of the truth. The very 
fact of mendicancy being a great and flourishing pro- 
fession, shows that there roust be charitable inclinations | 
somewhere; and this is confirmed by the oyicr fact, 
that one-half of the respectable classes of the com- 
munity employ themselves publicly and habitually in 
begging for tho other half. But In England there is 
always a tendency to convert into a regular business 
what would be a temporary occupation elsewhere; 
and thus we find amateur beggary conditeted with the 
same zeal, and lystemised with the same art, aS if the 
bread of the practitioners depended upon it. In the 
case ot the respectable persons who go personally about 
from house to house, they would be ashamed to beg for 
themselves ; but they look you unblushingly in the ikoe, 
and say * Give — give 1* in a voice both bo& and earnest 
when begging for others. 

Much, one would think, must lie in the manner of 
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the tbin^. At one time begging conaisted in asking 
for a few lialfpence. Tliose days of eimplicitj are 
gone pairt. Kobody now asks for pence. Charity is 
requested tlirough the deliberate intervention of a sub- 
scription-paper. Subscribe is now the word for alms j 
and •those who, for themselves or others, ask a sub- 
scription, are quite a different class from the tattered 
mendicants of bygone days. Armed with a subscrip- 
tion-book, a world is to be had for the winning. Society 
is on the move. One half the population are chasing 
the other with subscription-books in hand ; and against 
these engines there is no more safety than against the 
gun of the road-beggar in Gil Bias. Whether it bo to 
send out a missionary, build a church, repair a bridge, 
or get up a school — sovereign is the power of a neatly- 
ruled and well-headod subscription-book. 

‘Wo are not sure of the propriety of the distinction 
drawn between this begging for others and begging 
for ourselves. If the lady -beggar who comes to us 
in a five-guinea shawl would be satisfied with a shawl 
at a fifth part of the money, or if the gentleman- 
beggar who sports a gold watcli would condescend 
to a silver one — these would be trifling sacrifices; and 
the di/Ferenco in money, applied to their favourite 
charity, would save their neighbours from a visitation. 
But they will make no sacrifice of the kind : wlmt they 
want is to be charitable with other people’s money, 
and they even take credit to themselves for bestowing 
the time and trouble required in begging. These, they 
say, arc their donation ; and when added to any pecu- 
niary mite they can afford without diminishing their 
little comforts, they flatter themselves that no one can 
deny them tlie praise of disinterested devotion to the 
c.anse of benevolence. This is obviously self-delusive. 
The same pica, if admitted, would serve the end of 
busy-bodies of every description. A cabinet-minister, 
for instance, if his fortune were large enough to make his 
salary of no moment, would deserve the praise of pa- 
triotism for taking the trouble to govern the country. 
The truth is, the respectable beggars are rarely influ- 
enced by charitable motives alone. They give up their 
time for the gratification of their own taste, or fancy, 
or ambition, and are naturally solicitous that other 
people should contribute their money towards the same 
object. 

There is another class of respectable beggars whose 
object is confessedly selfish, and who have therefore not 
nerve enough to address their selected patrons face to 
face, but make known their wants and wishes in an epis- 
tolary form. We do not allude to what are commonly 
called ‘begging letters for by this phrase are designated 
attempts at imposture. It w'ould be more correct to 
call them ‘ borrowing letters,’ although by this name we 
should attain to but little accuracy in definition. The 
loan, however, is their conventional stalking-horse, 
the writers being ashamed not merely to work, but to 
beg. Even if there is no condition specified of return, 
the understanding is, that a gift, not an alms, is sought ; 
and thatHhe donor will at least have the satisfaction of 
having relieved virtue, or honour, or talent, and cer- 
liunly gentility, in distress. It is true the distress is 
not permanent : a sudden reverse of circumstances has 
occurred ; the applicant is at that lowest point of misery 
where some change must take place ; and if he is destined 
to rise again, his deliverer must feel honoured by being 
selected as the agent of Providence. All that man can 
do the writer has done— all but work. And work he 
is not averse to, if it involved no change of station. lie 
WAS born, however, in a particular class, and to wear a 
paflioular dress ; and if he should sink to be the meanest 
and most ragged of his tribe, this is a misfortune, but 
no dishonour. But to sink to a caste beneath his own 
is impossilde : death rather must relieve him from his 
mieery ; and the individual he had selected to rescue 
him from tho alternatiYe, at an expense which, with an 


ample fortune like his, would rather have been a relief 
than a sacrifice, must expose himself by liis refusal to a 
lifelong remorse. 

This may read like irony, but it is a faithful pic- 
ture of a department of corresiwndence far more ex- 
tensive than is commonly imagined. Tho individuals 
applied to suppose that there must he something pccu- ' 
liar in their own position or character which lays them ' 
open in a special manner to such importunities : some of 
them even feel flattered : and nearly all begin by yielding . 
a little, either through weakness or humanity, till their | 
feelings are worn threadbare, or their cliente become 
hopelessly numerous. It is this slight compliance which 
has the effect of perpetuating the system. A traditionary 
success is handed down as a stimulant to the unfortunate 
who would thus ennoble generous wealth ; and a possi- 
bility, however remote and visionary, continues an in- 
superable barrier against the industrial intermixture of 
caste. The tnelancholy thing is, that on the part of the 
letter-writer there is perfect good faith, and at lea^t a. 
sort of illegitimate delicacy. His sufferings are real, 
and the circumstances that occasioned them truly de- 
scribed; he has actually a romantic, not to say higli- 
minded notion of the privilege and duties of fortune ; 
and although so terribly flrank in his epistolary com- 
munication (which he marks in large underlined letti 
* confidential ’), he feels that ho would be ready to sink 
with shame in making such a statement to his selected 
patron face to face. Above all, he has a perfect con- 
fidence that he is alone, or very nearly alone, in the 
ingenious idea which has originated his application ; 
and at anyratc his conviction is sincere, that there is 
something in his case which renders his desire rc.ison- 
able, and deprives the recusant patron of every justifi- 
catiou. Thus he looks upon refusal as an injury, and 
measures the culpability of tho individual by the amount 
of his revenue. ‘ What would five, ten, twenty, a hun- 
dred pounds have been out of so vast an income? Yet 
this pittance would have saved me ! ’ 

It is a curious thing this disposition of persons living 
in society, to look upon themselves as solitary indi- 
viduals surrounded by peculiar circumstances, and rea- 
soning and acting in a peculiar manner. Yet how few 
there be among us who strike out a new path I We 
never thrust our heads anywhere without hob or nob- 
bing, even in the dark, with scores of other heads. An 
advertisement never appears in any well - circulated 
newspaper without stirring up many hundred indl- I 
vidufds miraculously qualified for the business referred 
to. A borrowing letter is never addressed to any human 
being who does not receive a whole budget by the same ' 
post. The Queen-Dow'agor was once four days absent I 
from her residence, and on her return found an ai cu- I 
mulation of 300 of these communications awaiting licr. | 
Poor Quecn-Dowager 1 Poor borrowing letter-writers ! I 

When Jenny Lind visited England first, licr gentle i 
heart was melted by compassion fur the unmerited mis- 
fortunes which, in a few instances, came in some unac- 
countable way under her notice. Why should these ^ 
unfortunates have selected her? If they had been 
countrymen of her own, or even members of the musi- 
cal profesrion, she could have understood th# applica- 
tion ; but to be addressed in this harrowing manner by 
the English themselves, and Engiish of respectability, 
delicacy— or at least shamefacedness— and no sni'ill 
power of correct, not to say elegant writing, appeared 
to give fearful indication of the social state of that 
country into which she had come to gather a golden 
harvest But Jenny Lind, though ui\p.ble to fathom 
the mystery, could at least feel for the distress ; and 
she answered some of these early applications by dona- 
tions of money, presented with a touching humility, 
which must have greatly heightened the obligation. 
Time passed on, however, and a change cai^e over the 
dream of the fair vocalist The letters, at first a few 
trickling drops, soon became a rivulet then a stream, 
and then a torrent ; and '^hen we heard last of Jenny 
Lind, her tears and her generosity bad both dried up, 
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and she was accustomed to refer with a smile to her 
former simplicity, saying that she now knew the English 
better ! 

Another instance came under our personal obsenra- 
iion. A few years ago a’ Hindoo gentleman called Dwar- 
kanath Tagore made his appearance in London, and 
X)artly owing to his reputed wealth, and partly to his 
dign^ed demeanour, made a ihrourable impression 
upon the first circles of the metropolis. He partook re- 
peatedly even of the royal hospitality at Windsor ; and 
although nothing more than a Calcutta merchant of 
respectability, bo was commonly received as an * Indian 
prince,* and on some occasions was actually announced, 
on entering a drawing-room, by the title of ' his high- 
ness.’ This was the greater triumph for Dwark \iiatb, 
ttiat in India even wealthy natives are not considered 
to be exactly upon a fboting of eq^uality with the Lug- 
lish; and when the letter-writers at length found him 
' out, and ho actually saw these proud, high-caste pale- 
I faces humbling themselves before him as a tutelary 
genius, Ills surprise and mystification were still greater 
tlian those of Jenny Lind. We have ourselves on more 
tlian one occasion witnessed his puzzlement: but it 
did not last long. Ilwarkanath was a shrewd, clcar- 
lic idcd man ; and ho returned to India (where he soon 
after died) to publish among his countrymen tliat 
\\hatcvcr airs of superiority the English might give 
themselves abroad, there was among them at home a 
very remarkable proportion of beggars and sycophants. 

We do not find fault with the epistolary form selected 
for such applications. It has frequently its origin in 
proper pride ; it permits the whole circumstances of the 
case to be fairly stated ; and when names and references 
arc ?iven, it admits of time for investigation. What is 
objec tionable is the address of the letter to a stranger 
upon whom the writer has no personal claim ; and in 
the face of the fact — which ought to occur to the most 
unreflecting — that hundreds or thousands of similar 
letters are in all probability addressed to the same 
individual. ‘At the worst,* says the writer, ‘it is but 
so much trouble lost ! ’ But the result is worse than 
that : it involves an infinite loss of character to the 
country; it hardens the feelings of the rich; while 
not ill one case out of myriads does it benefit the 
necessitous. 

Among the expedients resorted to for obtaining money 
for charitable purposes are balls, concerts, entertain- 
ments at the theatre, and bazaars or fancy fairs. A 
circumstance connected with these last affords a proof 
tliat the system has been overdone, and benevolence 
made too much a matter of business. It is the custom 
I at such places to ask a higher price than those of the 
shops — a kind of rapacity sanctioned by the sacredness 
• of the purpose; but at the bazaar held recently at 
Kentish Town in aid of the Aged Governesses* Insti- 
tution, the purchasers, we are informed by the ‘ Art 
Journal,’ even those of wealth and station, declined 
parting with their money except for decided bargains ! 
This tendency to benevolent bargain-getting is not over- 
looked by those artists who make their market of the 
weaknesses of their neighbours. Every day we have 
packets of pins, needles, stationery, &c. sent into our 
liouses, with in treaties to purchase for the sake of 
I humanity — and marvellous cheapness. 

But to ‘ write all down* is impossible. The system 
of beggary pervades the whole of our social life, and is 
bo complicated, that a bare description of its machinery 
would fill a volume. The worst of its nuisances, hdw‘- 
dveV, in our opinion, is amateur beggary ; and we would 
have all directors, committees, and private strollers, 
male and female, strictly questioned as to the personal 
sacrifices they have themselves made in the cause they 
advocate. To talk of their time and trouble, we have 
shown, is farce : what we would hear of is the indul- 
gences they have denied to their taste or appetite in 
order to swell the funds of their favourite charity. If 
the answers are satisfactory this point, we will then 
take their respective schemes into consideration ^ and 


when ottr selectidn is mode, if there should happen to be 
anything left in our pocketi-^an improbable accideut, 
it must be admitted, in this age of beggary«-the fortu- 
nate candidate shall be wdepme to the coin. l. U. 


RBCQELEOTTONS OF A POUOE-OVFICfiB. 
dutLTv OR NOT ocrn.^r ? 

A PEW weeks after the locky termination of the Sand- 
fbrd affair,* I was engaged in the investigation of a re- 
markable case of burglary, accompanied by homicide, 
which had just occurred at the residence of Mr Bag- 
shawc, a gentleman of oompetent fortune, situated with- 
in a few miles of Kendal in Westmoreland. The parti- 
culars forwarded to the London police authorities by 
the local magistracy were ohlefiy these 
Mr Bagshawe, who bad been some time absent at 
Leamington, Warwickshire, with his entire establish- 
ment, wrote to Sarah King — a young woman left* in ■ 
charge of the hou.se and property— to announce his own 
speedy return, and at the same time directing her to 
havo a particular bedroom aired, and other household 
matters arranged for the reception of his nephew, Mr 
Hobert Brfstowe, who, having just arrived from abroad, 
would, ho expected, leave London immediately for Five 
Oaks’ House. The positive arrival of this nephew had 
been declared to several tradesmen of Kendal by King 
early in the day preceding the night of the murder and 
robbery; and by her directions butcher -meat, poultry, 
fish, and so on, had been sent by them to Five Oaks fur 
Ins table. The lad who carried the fl&h home stated 
that he had ^een a strange young gentleman in one of 
the sitting-rooms on the ground-floor through the half- 
opened door of the apartment. On the following morn- 
ing it was discovered that Five Oaks’ House had been, 
not indeed broken into» but broken ma of. This was 
evident from the state of the door fastenings, and tlie 
servant-woman barbarously murdered. The neighbours 
found her lying quite dead and cold at the foot of the 
principal staircase, clothed only in her nightgown and 
stockings, and with a fiat chamber candlestick tightly 
grasped in her right hand. It was conjectured that she 
had been roused from sleep by some noise below, and | 
having descended to ascertain the cause, had been i 
mercilessly slain by the disturbed burglars. Mr Bag- 
shawe arrived on the following day, and it was then ' 
found that not only a large amount of plate, but between / 
three and four thousand pounds in gold and notes — 
the produce of government stock sold out about two ^ 
months previously— had been carried off. The only per- 
son, except his niece, who lived with him, that knew 
there was this sum in the house, was his nephew t 
Robert Bristowc, to whom he had written, directing his 
letter to the Hummums Hotel, I^ondon, stating that the 
sum for the long - contemplated purchase of Ry land’s 
had been some time lying idle at Five Oaks, as he hod 
wished to consult him upon his bargain before finally 
concluding it. This Mr Robert Bristowe Wiis now no- 
where to be seen or heard of; and what seemed to cou- 
firm beyond a doubt the— to Mr Bagshawo and his niece 
— torturing, horrifying suspicion that this nephew was 
the burglar and assassin, & portion of the identical letter 
written to him by his uncle was found in one of the 
offices ! As he was nowhere to be met with or heard 
of in the neighbourhood of Kendal, it was surmised that 
he must have returned to London with his boo^ ; and , 
a fill! description of his person, and the dress he wore, as | 
given by the fishmonger’s boy, was sent to London by I 
the authorities. They also forwarded fdr our use and 
assistance one Josiah Barnes, a Sly, sharp, vagabond- 
sort of fellow, who had been apprehended on suspicion, 
chiefly, or rather wholly, because of his former Intimacy 
with the unfortunate Sarah King, who had discarded 
him, it seemed, on account of his incorrigibly idle, and 
in other respects disreputable habits. The altbi he v 
set up was, however, so clear and decisive, tliat lie was 
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hut a fevr houra in custody f and he now exhibited great I Westmorland, To Westmorelandl Why, what in the L 
zeal for the ^scovery of the murderer of the woman to name of Mercury could a detachment of the swell-mob 
whom he had, to the extent of his perverted instincts, be wanting in that country of furze and frieze-eoataP L 
been Bincerely attadied. Ho fiddled at the feativaU of Tlie next aentence uttered by tny friend, as he placed 
the humbler Kcudalese; sang, tumbled, ventriloquised the money for booking three insides to Kendal on the | 
at t^ir tavern orgies; and had he not been so very counter was equally, or perhaps more puzzling: ‘Is j 
1 bighly -gifted, might, there was little doubt, have earned the gentleman who entered the oflBce just now — him i 
I a decent living as a carpenter, to which profession his with a foraging-cap I mean — to be our fellow -pas- 
I father, by dint of much exertion, had about half-bred senger?' 

I him. His principal use to us was, that he was acquainted * Yes, he has booked himself ; and has, I think, since 

' with the features of Mr llohert lirlstowe ; and accord- gone into the hpuse.’ 

ingly, as soon as I had received my commission and * Thank you: good-morning.’ 

instructions, 1 started off with him to the Hummums I had barely time to slip aside into one of the passages, 
Hotel, Covent Garden. In answer to my inquiries, it when the three gentlemen came out of the office, passed 
was stated that Mr Robert Bristowe had left the hotel me, and swaggered out of the yard. Vague undefined 
n week previously without settling his bill — which was, suspicions at once beset me relative to the connection of 
however, of very small amount, as he usually paid every these worthies with the * foraging-cap’ and the doings 
evening — and had not since been hoard of ; neither had at Kendal. There was evidently something in all this 
he taken his luggage with him. This was odd, though more than natural, if police philosophy could but find it 
the period stated would have given him ample time to out I resolved at all events to try ; and in order to have 
nvicli Westmoreland on the day it was stated he Aad a chance of doing so, I determined to bo of the party, , 
arrived there. nothing doubting that I should be able, in some way I 

‘ What dress did he wear when he left? ’ or other, to make one in whatever game they intended I 

‘ That which he usually wore : a foraging-cap with a playing. I in my turn entered the booking-office, and 

gold band, a blue military surtout coat, light trousers, finding there were still two places vacant, secured them 

j and Wellington boots. both for James Jenkins and Josiah Barnes, countrymen 

Tiic precise dress described by tlie fishmonger's and friends of mine returning to the ‘ north countrie.’ 
errand-boy ! We next proceeded to the Bank of Eng- I returned to the coffije-room, where Mr Bristowe was 
land, to ascertain if any of the stolen notes had been still seated, apparently in deep and anxious meditation, 
presented for payment. I handed in a list of the num- and wrote a note, with which I despatched the inn 
bers furnished by Mr Bagaliawe, and was politely in- porter. I had now ample leisure for observing the sus- 
formod that they had all been cashed early tiie day pected burglar and assassin. He was a pale, intcllcc- 
before by a gentleman in a sort of undress uniform, and tiial-looking, and withal handsome young man, of about I 
wearing a foraging cap. Lieutenant James was the six-and-twenty years of age, of slight but well-knit |i 
name indorsed upon them ; and the address, Harley frame, and with the decided air — travel-stained and 
Street, Oavendish Square, was of course a fictitious one. jaded as lie appeared — of a gentleman. His look vas 
Tlio casliier doubted if he should be able to swear to troubled and careworn, but I sought in vain for any 
the iwrson of the gentleman wlio changed the notes, indication of the starting, nervous tremor always in 
blit he liad particularly noticed his dress. 1 returned my experience exhibited by even old practitioners in 
to Scotland Yard to report ?io progress; and it was crime when suddenly accosted. Several persons had 
then determined to issue bills descriptive of Bristowe’s entered the room hastily, without causing him even 
person, and offering a considerable reward for his appre- to look up. I determined to try an experiment on 
hension, or such information as might lead to it ; but bis nerves, which I was quite satisfied no man who 
the order had scarcely been issued, when who should had recently committed a murder, and but the day 

Avc see walking deliberately down the yard towards the before changed part of the produce of that crime into 

police-office but Mr Robert Bristowe himself, dressed gold at the Bank of England, could endure without 
precisely as before described I 1 had just time to caution wincing. My object was, not to procure evidence pro- 
thc inspector not to betray any suspicion, but to hear ducible in a court of law by such means, but to satisfy 
his story, and let him quietly depart, and to slip with my own mind. I felt a growing conviction that, spite 
Josiah Barnes out of siglit, wheu he entered, and made of appearances, the young man was guiltless of the deed 
a formal bub most confused complaint of having been imputed to him, and might be the victim, I could not | 
robbed something more than a week previously — where help thinking, either of some strange combination of clr- i 
or by whom he knew not — and afterwards deceived, cunistances, or, more likely, of a diabolical plot for liis 
bamboozled, and led astray in his pursuit of the robbers, destruction, essential, possibly, to the safety of the real i 

by a person whom he now suspected to be a confederate perpetrators of the crime ; very probably — so ran my j 

with them. Even of this latter personage he could suspicions — friends and acquaintances of the three 
afford no tangible information ; and the inspector, hav- gentlemen who were to bo our fellow-travellers. My ' 
ing quietly listened to his statement -—intended, doubt- duty, I knew, was quite as much the vindication of in- | 
less, as a mystification — told him the police should make nocence ns tlie detection of guilt ; and if 1 could satisfy | 
inquiries, and wished him good-morniug. As soon as inysolf that he w^as not the guilty party, no effort of i 
he had turned out of Scotland Yard by the street lead- mine should be wanting, I determined, to extricate him 
ing to the Strand, I was upon his track. He walked from the perilous position in which hi stood. I went 
slowly on, but without pausing, till he reached the Sa- out of che room, and remained absent for some time ; 
racen's Head, Snow-Hill, whore, to my great astonish- then suddenly entered with a sort qf bounce, walked 
ment, ho booked himself for Westmoreland by the swiftly, and with a determined air, straight up to the 
night-coach. He then walked into the ion, and seating box where be was seated, gra^d him tightly by the 
himself in the coffee-room, called for a pint of sherry arm, and exclaimed roughly, * So I have found you at 
wine and some biscuits. He was now safe for a short last ! * There was no start, no indication of fear wbat- 
period at any rate; and 1 was about to take a turn in ever — not the slightest j the expression of his counte- 
the street, just to meditate upon the most advisable nance, as be peevishly replied, * What tSie devil do you . 
course of action, when I espied throe bucklshlv-attired, mean?’ was simply one of surprise and annoyance, 
i bold-faced looking fellows — one of whom I thought 1 * I bog your pardpn,’ I replied ; * the waiter told me a 

recognisi^ spite of his fine dress— enter the booking- friend of mipe, one Bagshawe, who has given me the 
officevi<^^CflBturully anxious in my vocation, 1 approached slip, was her^ and I mistook you for him.* 
as clwly to the door as 1 could without being observed, He courteously accepted my apology, quietly remark- 
and^heard one of them — my acquaintance sure enough ; ing at the same time that though his own name was 
1 could not be deceived in that voice— ask the clerk if Bristowe, he had, oddly enough, an uncle in the country 
there were any vacant places in the night coach to of the same name as the person I had mistaken him ' 


I 
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1 1 for. Surely, thought I, this roan ia guWess qf ^ his eye as clear, his speech ns free as my own, omM 
II crime imputed to him; and yet—— At this moment I out in a low exulting voice, ‘IMdn’t I tell you'lM 
'I the porter entered to announce the arrival of the gentle- / manage it nicely f ' The door opened, and, in a twink* 

/ man I had sent for. I went out; and after pving the Uaff, extremity of drunkenness, of both brain and 
new-comer iostructidns not to lose sight of Mr Bris- lirob^ was again assunied with a perfection of acting I 
towe, hastened home to make arrangements for the have never seen equalled. He hao studied from nature, 
journey. ^ that wae perfectly clear. I was quite satisfleil and 

Transformed, by tho aid of a flaxen wig, broad- with renev^d confidence obeyed tile coachman’s call to 
brimmed hat, green spectacles, and a multiplicity of take my seat. Idr Bristowe and I were noW the only 
waistcoats and sliawls, into a heavy and elderly, inside passengers ; and as farther disguiM wat useless, 

! to-do personage, I took my way with Josiah Barnes—- I began stripping myself of my superabnndant clothing, 

' whom I had previously thoroughly drilled as to speech wig, spoctades, Ac. and in a row minutes, with the help 
I and behaviour towards our companions — to the Saracen’s of a bundle 1 had with me, presented to the astonished 
Hc.id a few minutes previous to the time for starting, gazie of my fellow-timveller the identical person that 
Wc found Mr Bristowe already seated ; but the * three had so rudely accosted him in the cofite^room of the 
fi lends,’ I observed, were curiously looking on, d« ^irous Saracen's Head inn. 

no doubt of ascertaining w^o were to be their fellovr- ‘ Why, what, in the name of all that's comical, is the 
travellers before venturing to coop thcmselvea up in a meaning of this ? * demanded Mr Bristowe, laughing 
space so narrow, and, under certain circumstances, so immoderately at my changed appearanoe. 
dilHuiilt of egress. My appearance and that of Barnes I briefly and coolly inform^ him ; and be was dor 
— who. sooth to say, looked much more of a simpleton some minutes overwhelmed with consternation and 
I tliaii he really was— quite reassured them, and in they astonishment He had not he said, even heard of the 
' jumped with confident alacrity. A few minutes after- catastrophe at his uncle’s. Still, amazed and bewildered 
I wards the * all right ' of the attending ostlers gave the as he w'as, no sign which I could interpret into an indi- 
' siGTiial for departure, and away we started. cation of guilt escaped him. 

I A more silent, less social party I never assisted at. * I do not wish to obtrude upon your confidence, Mr 
Whatever amount of ‘ feast of reason ' each or either of Bristowe,’ I remarked, after a long pause; ‘but you 
I us might have silently enjoyed, not a drop of * flow of must perceive that unless the circumstances I have re- 
soul ’ welled up from one of the six insides. Every pas- iated to you are in some way explained, you stand in a 
sengcr seemed to liave his own peculiar reasons for perilous predicament.’ 


declining to display himself in cither mental or physical 
prominence. Only one or two incidents — apparently 


‘You arc right,’ ho replied, after some hesitation. 


' It is a tangled web ; 


doubt not that some mode 


unimportant, but which I carefully noted down in the of vindicating my perfect innocence will present itself.’ 
tablet of my memory — occurred during the long, weari- He then relapsed into silence ; and neither of us spoke 
some journey, till wo stopped to dine at about thirty again till the coach stopped, in accordance with a pre- 
niiks from Kendal; when 1 ascertained, from an over- vious intimation I had given the coachman, opposito 
heard conversation of one of the three with the coach- the gate of the Kendal prison. Mr Bristowe started, 
man, that they intended to get down at a roadside and changed colour, but instantly mastering his eiiio- 

tavorn more than six miles on tliis bide of that place. tion, ho calmly said, ‘ You of course but perform your 

‘Do }ou know this house they intend to stop at? ’ I duty ; mine is not to distrust a just and ali-seeing Pro- 

inqiurcd of niy assistant as soon ns I got liini out of videiice.’ 


sight and hearing at the back of the premises. 


We entered the jail, and tho necessary search of his 


‘ Quite well : it is within about two miles of Five clothes and luggage was effected as forbearingly as pos- 
Oaks’ House.’ sible. To my great dismay we found amongst the 

‘ Indeed I Then you must stop there too. It is neces- money in his purse a Spanish gold piece of a peculiar 
sary I should go on to Kendal with Mr Bristowe ; but coinage, and in the lining of his portmanteau, very 


you can remain and watch their proceedings.’ 
‘ Witli all my heart.’ 


I dexterously hidden, a cross set with brilliants, both of 
which I knew, by the list forwarded to the London 


* But what excuse can you make for remaining there, police, formed part of tlie plunder carried off from Fire 
when they know you are booke<1 for Kendal ? Fellows Oaks’ House. The prisoner’s vehement protestations 
of that stamp are keenly suspicious ; and in order to be that he could not conceive how such articles came into 


useful, you must he entirely unsuspected.’ 


his possession, excited a derisive smile on the face of 


‘ Oh, leave that to me. I’ll throw dust enough in the veteron turnkey ; whilst 1 was thoroughly diimb- 
tlicir c>es to blind a hundred such as they, I war- founded by the seemingly complete demolition of the 


rant ye.* 

‘ Well, we shall see. And now to dinner.* 

Soon after, the coach had onco more started. 


theory of innocence I had woven out of his candid open 
manner and unshakeable hardihood of nerve. 

* I daresay the articles came to you in your sleep V 


Josiah Barnes began drinking from a stone bottle which sneered the turnkey as we turned to leave the cell, 
he drew from his pocket ; and so potent must have been ‘ Oh,’ I mechanically exoiaimed, ‘ in his sleep ! I had * 
the spirit it contained, that he became rapidly intoxi- not thought of that ! * The man stared ; but I had 
cated. Not only speech, but eyes, body, arms, legs, the passed out of the prison before ho could express liis 
entire animal, by the time we reached the inn where we surprise or contempt in words. 

had agreed he iliould stop, was thoroughly, hopelessly The next morning the justice - room wns densely 
drunk ; and so savagely quarrelsome, too, did he become, crowded, to hear the examination of tho prisoner. There 
that I expected evei^ instant to hear my real vocation was also a very numerous attendance of magistrates ; 
pointed gut fbr the edification of the company. Strange the case, from the position iu life of the prisoner, and 
to say, utterly stupid and savage as he seemed, all dan- the strange and mysterious circumstances of the affair 
gerous topics were carefully avoided. Wherf* the coach altogether, having excited an extraordinary and ex- 
stopped, he got out — how, I know not — and reeled and tremely painful iaterest amongst all classes iu the town 
tumbled into tap-room, from which he declared he and neighbourhood. The demeanour of the accused 
would not buage an Inch till next day. Vainly did the gentleman was anxious certainly, but withal calm and 
coiichman remonstrate with him upon his foolish obsti- collected ; and there was, 1 thought, a light of fortitude 
nacy ; he might as well have argued with a bear; and and conscious probity in his clear, bold eyes, which guilt 
he at length determined to leave him to his drunken never yet successfully simulated, 
humour. I was out of patience with the fellow; and After the hearing of some minor evidence, the fish- 
snatching ^an opportunity when the room was dear, monger's boy was called, and asked if he could point out 
began to upbraid him for his vexatious folly. He looked the person he had seen at Five Oaks on the day pte- 
sharply round, and then, his body as evenly balanced, ceding the burglary ? The lad looked fixedly at the 


prisoner for something more than a minute without 
I fipeaking, and then said, * The gentleman was standing 
I before the fire when 1 saw him, with his cap on; I 
should like to see this person with his cap on before I 
say anything.’ Mr liristowo dashed on his foragings 
cap, and thu boy immediately exclaimed, ‘That is the 
man L* Mr Cowan, a solicitor, retained by Mr Bagshgwe 
for hi8 nephew, objected that this was, after all, only 
swearing to a cap, or at best to the ensemble of a dress, 
and ought not to bo received. The chairman, however, 
decided that it must bo taken quantum valeat, and in 
corroboration of other evidence. It was next deposed 
by several persons that the deceased Sarah King had 
told them that her master’s nephew had positively ar« 

I lived at Five Oaks. An objection to the reception of 
' this evidence, as partaking of the nature of ‘ hearsay,* 
was also made, and similarly overruled. Mr Bristowe 
I begged to observe * that Sarah King was not one of his 
' uncle’s old servants, and was entirely unknown to him : 
it quite possible, therefore, that he was personally 
unknown to her.’ The bench observed that all these 
observations might be fitly urged before a jury, but, in 
I the present stage of the proceedings, were uselessly ad- 
dressed to them, whose sole duty it was to ascertain if a 
I sufficiently strong case of suspicion had been made out 
I against the prisoner to justify his committal for trial. 

! A constable next proved finding a portion of a letter, 
which ho produced, in one of the offices of Five Oaks; 
and then Mr Bagshawe was directed to be called in. 
The prisoner, upon hearing this order given, exhibited | 
great emotion, and earnestly intreated that hia uncle | 
and himself might be spared the necessity of meeting 
each other for the first time after a separation of 
several years under such circumstances. 

‘ Wo can receive no evidence against you, Mr Bris- 
towo, in your absence,* replied the chairman in a com- 
passionate tone of voice ; * but your uncle’s deposition i 
will occupy but a few minutes. It is, however, indis- 

* At least, then, Mr Cowan,’ said the agitated young 
man, ‘ prevent my sister from accompanying her uncle ; 

I conbl not bear that* 

He was assured she would not bo present ; in fact 
she had become seriously ill through anxiety and terror; 
and the crowded assemblage awaited in painful silence 
the approach of the reluctant prosecutor. He presently 
appeared — a venerable, white-haired man ; seventy years 
old at least he seemed, his forr.i bowed by ago and grief, 
hiH eyes fixed upon the ground, and his whole manner 
indicative of sorrow and dejection. ‘ Uncle ! ’ cried the 
prisoner, springing towards him. The aged man looked 
up, seemed to read in tho clear countenance of his 
nephew a full refutation of the suspicions entertained 
against him, tottered forwards with outspread arms, 
and, in tlie words of the Sacred text, ‘fell upon his 
neck, and wept,’ exclaiming in choking accents, * For- 
give me — forgive me, Robert, that 1 ever for a momeut 
^ doubted you. Mary never did — never, Robert ; not for 
an instant.' 

A profound silence prevailed during this outburst of 
feeling, and a considerable pause ensued before the 
Uhlicr of the court, at a gesture from the chairman, 
touched Mr Bagshawe’s arm, and begged his attention 
to the bench. * Certainly, certaiuly,’ said he, hastily 
wiping his eyes, and turning towards the court. * My 
sister’s ch’dd, gentlemen,’ he added appealingly, * who 
has lived with me from childhood : you will excuse me, 

1 am sure.* 

‘ There needs no excuse, Mr Bagshawe,’ said the 
clmirnian kindly ; ‘ but it is necessary this unhappy 
business should be proceeded with. Hand the wit- 
ness tho portion of the letter found at Five Oaks. 
Now, ,is that your handwriting ; and is it a portion of 
tho isrtter you sent to your nephew, informing him of 
the large sum of money kept for a particular purpose 
( at Five Oaks?’ 

‘ It is.’ 

‘ Now,’ said the clerk to the magistrates, addressing 


me, 'please to produce the articles in your posses- 
sion.* 

I laid the Spanish coin and the cross upon the table. 

‘ Please to look at those two articles, Mr Bagshawe,’ 
said the chairman. ‘ Now, sir, on your oath, are 
they a portion of the property of which you have been 
robbed?’ 

The aged gentleman stooped forward and examined 
them earnestly ; then turned and looked with quivering 
eyes, if I may be allowed the expression, in his ne- 
phew’s face ; but returned no answer to the question. 

‘ It is necessary you should reply, Yes or No, Mr 
Bagshawe,* said the clerk. 

‘ Answer, uncle,* said the prisoner soothingly : ‘ fear 
not for mo. God and my innocence to aid, 1 shall yet 
break through the web or villany in which' I at present 
seem hopelessly involved.* 

‘ Bless you, Robert— bless you I I am sure you will. 
Yes, gentlemen, the cross and coin on the table are part 
of the property carried off.* 

A smothered groan, indicative of the sorrowing sym- 
pathy felt for the venerable gentleman, arose from the 
crowded court on hearing this declaration. I then de- 
posed to finding them as previously stated. As soon 
as 1 concluded, the magistrates consulted together for a 
few minutes ; and then the chairman, addressing the 
prisoner, said, ‘ 1 have to inform you that the bench 
are agreed that sufficient evidence has been adduced 
against you to warrant them in fully committing you 
for trial. We are of course bound to hear anything 
you have to say ; but such being our intention, your 
professional adviser will perhaps recommend you to re- 
serve whatever defence you have to make for another 
tribunal : here it could not avail you.* 

Mr Cowan expressed his concurrence in the intima- 
tion of tho magistrate; but the prisoner vc'hcmeiitly 
protested against sanctioning by his silence the accusa- 
tion preferred against him. 

‘ I have nothing to reserve,’ he exclaimed with pas- 
sionate energy; ‘nothing to conceal. I will not owe 
my acquittal of this foul charge to any trick of lawyer- 
craft If I may not come out of this investigation with 
an untainted name, 1 desire not to escape at all. Tho 
defence, or rather the suggestive facts I have to oflfbr 
fur the consideration of the bench are these : — On the 
evening of the day I received my uncle’s letter I went 
to Drury Lane theatre, remaining out very Inte. On 
my return to the hotel, I found t had been robbed of 
my pocket-book, which contained not only that letter, 
and a considerable sum in bank-notes, but papers of i 
great professional importance to me. It was too late ' 
to adopt any measures for its recovery that night; and 
the next morning, as I was dressing myself to go out, ‘ 
in order to apprise tho police authorities of my loss, 

I was informed that a gentleman desired to see me in- 
stantly on important business. lie was shown up, and 
announced himself to be a detective police-officer : the 
I robbery I had sustained had been revealed by an a^'- 
I complice, and it was necessary I should immediately 
accompany him. We left the hotel together ; and after 
consuming the entire day in perambulating all sorts of 
i by -streets, and calling at several suppicious-looking 
places, my officious friend all at once discovered that 
the thieves had left town for the west of England, 
hoping, doubtless, to reach a largo town, and get gold 
for the notes before the news of tbeir having been 
stopped shpuld have reached it. He insisted upon im- 
mediate pursuit 1 wished to return to the hotel for 
a change of clothes, as I was but lightly clad, and 
night- travelling required warmer appacel This he 
would not hear of, as the night coach was on the point 
of starting. He, however, contrived to supply me from 
his own resources with a greatcoat — a sort of police- 
man’s cape — and a rough travelling-cap, which tied 
under the chin. In due time we arrived at Bristol, 
where I was kept for several days loitering about ; till, 
finally, my guide decamped, and I returned to London. 
An hour after arriving t^ere, I gave information at 
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Scotland Yard of what had happened, and afterwarda hot, and aeatcd mvself in the parlour. Our three Mantjt 
booked myself by the night coach for KendaL This is were present, and so waa Barnea. 
all I have to say.* * II not th(it fellow sober yet ? * I demanded of one of 

This strange story did not produce the slightest effect t||pm. 
upon tlie bench, and very little upon the auditory, and * No } he hes been lying about dHnking and snoring 
yet I felt satisfied it was strictly true. It was not half ever ainoek He went to bid, 1 hear, this afternoon ^ but 
ingenious enougli fur a made-up story. Mr Ba^shawe, he appeere to be Httle the better for it.* • 

I shouUl have stated, had been led out of the justice- 1 had an opportunity eooo afferwarda of speaking to 
liall immediately after he had finished his deposi- Barnes privately, and feund that 6ne of the felibwa had 
lion. brought a chaise-cart and horse from Hendal, and that 

* Then, Mr Bristowe,’ said the magistrate's clerk, all three were to depart in about an hour, under pre- 
* assuming this curious narrative to bo correct, you will tence of reaclilng a town abopt fourteen miles distant, 


bo easily able to prove an alibi f* 


where they intended to sleep. Hy plan was imme- 


* I have thought over that, Mr Clerk, ^ returned the diately taken : I returned to the parlour, and watching 
prisoner mildly, * and must confess that, remembering my opportunity, whispered into the eat of the young 
how 1 was dressed and wrapped up—that I saw but few gentleman whose nerves had been so shaken by Barnes* 
persons, and those casually and briefly, I have strong ventriloquism, and who, by the way, was my old ao<^ 


misgivings of iby power to do so.’ 


quaintance — * Dick Stapled, I want a word with you 


* I'hat is perhaps the less to be lamented,* replied the in the next room.* I spoke in my natntal voice, and 
county clerk in a sneering tone, ‘inasmuch as the lifted, for hii especial study and edification, the ifig 
possession of those articles,* pointing to the cross and from my forehead. He was thunderstruck ; and his 
coin on the table, * would necessitate another equally teeth chattered with terror. His two companions w^re 


probable though quite different story.’ 


absorbed over a low game at cards, and did not observe 


‘ That is a circumstance,* replied the prisoner in the us. * Come,* I continued in the same whisper, * thero 
same calm tone as before, ‘which 1 cannot in the is not a moment to lose ; you wQuId save yaursfl/t fo\* 


sliglitcst manlier account for.’ 


low me I* lie did so, and 1 led him into an atljoining 


No more was said, and the order for his committal apartment, closed the door, and drawing a pistol from 
I to the county jail at Appleby on the charge of ‘ wilful my coat-pocket, said — * You perceive, Staples, that the 
murder* waa given to the clerk. At this moment a game is up : you personated Mr Bristowe at his uncle's 
I hastily-scrawled note from Barnea was placed in my house at Five Oaks, dressed in a precisely similar suit 
' h.inds. 1 had no sooner glanced over it, than 1 applied of clothes to that wliLch he wears. You murdered the 


h.inds. 1 had no sooner glanced over it, than 1 applied of clothes to that wliLch he wears. 

to the magistrates for an adjournment till the morrow, servant’ 

on the ground that I could then produce an important * No— no -no, not 1,’ gasped the wretch; ‘ not I: I 


witness, whose evidence at the trial it was necessary to did not strike her’— 

assure. The application was, as a matter of course, ‘ At all events you were present, and that, ns far as 
('(implied with ; the prisoner was remanded till the next the gallows is concerned, is the same thing. You also 
day, and the court adjourned. picked that gentleman’s pocket during our journey from 


day, and the court adjourned. picked that gentleman’s pocket during our journey from 

As I accompanied Mr Bristowe to the vehicle in London, and placed one of the stolen Spanish pieces in 
waiting to rcconvey him to jail, I could not forbear his purse; you then went on the roof of the coach, and 
'Whispering, ‘Be of good heart, sir, we shall unravel by some ingenious means or other contrived to secrete 
tins mystery yet, dcjiend upon it.* He looked keenly a cross set with brilliants in his portmanteau.* 
at me; and then, -without other reply than a warm * What shall 1 do — what shall 1 do?* screamed the 
pressure ot the liand, jumped into the carriage. fellow, half dead with fear, and slipping down on a 


‘ Well, Baines,’ I exclaimed as soon as wo were in a cliair ; * what shall I do to save my life— my life ?* 


room by ourselves, and the door closed, * what is it you 
have discovered?’ 

‘ That the murderers of Sarah King are yonder at 
tiie Talbot wliero you left me.’ 


‘ First get up and listen. If you are not the actual 
[ murderer’ 

‘ I am not — upon my soul I am not I* 

* If you are not, you will probably be admitted king’s 


‘ Yes : so I gather from your note* But what evidence evidence; though, mind, I make no promises. 


have you to su[)port your assertion ?’ 


whaa is the plan of operations for parrying off tlie 


‘ This! Trusting to my apparent drunken imbecility, booty?’ 
tlioy occasionally dropped words in my presence which * They are going in the chaise-cart almost imme- 
coiivincod me not only that they were the guilty parties, diately to take it up : it is hidden in the copse yonder, 
but that they had come down here to carry off the plate, I am to remain here, in order to give an alarm should 
somewhere concealed in the neighbourhood. This they any suspicion be excited, by showing two candles at 


mean to do to-night.’ 
‘ Anything more?’ 


our bedroom window ; and if all keeps right, I am to 
join them at the cross-roads, about a quarter of a milo 


‘ Yes. You know I am a ventriloquist in a small from hence.’ 
w:iy, as well as a bit of a mimic : well, I took occasion * All right Now return to the parlour : 1 will 
when that youngest of the rascals — the one that sat follow you; and remember that on the slightest hint 
beside Mr Bristowe, and got out on the top of the of treacliery I will shoot you as I would a dog.* 


coach the secoTid evening, because, freezing cold as it 
was, he said the inside was too hot and cl^e’ 


About a quarter of an hour afterwards h^p two con- 
federates set off in the chaise -cart: I, Barnes, and 


Oh, 1 remember. Dolt that I was, n^ to recall it I Staples, cautiously followed, the latter handcuffed, ancl 


before. But go on.’ 


superintended by the ostler of tho inn^ whom 1 for tlio 


’ Well, he and 1 were alone together in the parlour nonce pressed into the king’s service. The night was 
about three hours ago — I dead tipsy as evet* — when he pitch dark fortunately, and the noise of the cart-wheels 
suddenly heard the voice of Sarah King at his elbow efi^ctually drowned the sound of our footsteps. At 
exclaiming, “^Vho is that in the plate closet?” If you length the cart stopped; the men got out, and were 
had seen the start of horror which he gave, the terror scon busily engaged iq transferring the bnried plate to 
which shook his failing limbs as he glanced round the the cart. We eautioutly approached, and were soon 
apartment, you would no longer have entertained a within a yard or two of them, still un perceived, 
doubt on the matter.’ * Get into the cart,’ said one of them to the other, 

‘ This is scarcely judicial proof, Barnes ; but 1 dare- * and I wiU hand the things up to you.’ His compauion 


say we sAall be able to make something of it. You | obeyed. 


return immediately ; about nightfall I will rejoin you 
in my former disguise.’ 


‘ Hollo r cried the fellow, ‘ I thought I told you’ ^ 

* That you are nabbed at last I* 1 exclaimed, tripping 


It was early in the evenid^ when I entered the Tal- 1 him suddenly up. * Barnes, hold the horse’s 
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Now, sir, attempt to budge an inch out of that cart, 
and ril send a bullet through your brains.* The sur- 
I prise was complete ; nnd so terror-stricken were they, 

I that neither resistance nor escape was attempted. They 
I were soon handcuirud and otherwise secured ; the re- 
, i mainder of the plate was placed in the cart ; and we 
I madi the best of our way to Kendal jail, where I had 
I the honour of lodging them at about nine o’clock in the 
I evening. The news, late as it was, spread like wild- 
flre, and innumerable were the congratulations which 
I awaited me when I reached the inn where I lodged. 

But that which recompensed me a thousandfold for 
I wliat I had done, was the fervent embrace in which the 
I white* haired uncle, risen from his bed to assure himself 
of the truth of the news, locked me, as he called down 
blessings from Heaven upon my head I There are 
I blessed moments even in the life of a police-officer. 

Mr Bristowc was of course liberated on the following 
. morning; Staples was admitted king’s evidence; and 
one of his accomprices — the actual murderer — was 
' hanged, the other transported. A considerable portion 
' of the property was also recovered. The gentleman 
' who — to give time and opportunity for the perpetration 
I of the burglary, suggest^ by the perusal of Mr Bag- 
sliawe’s letter — induced Mr Bristowe to accompany him 
to Bristol, was soon afterwards transported for another 
ofroiice. 

A WORD ON INK. 

Thl ancients knew better how to make ink of a durable | 
colour than wc do. Modern inks are metallic prepara- 
tions, and on this account they arc liable to deterioration 
by atmospheric action. The cause of the superioiity of 
inks of old <late has been earnestly and satisfactorily in- 
> estimated by Professor Traill. It appears that up to the 
foinlecnth century, the inks employed for the purposes 
of wilting on manuscripts were almost, without an ex- 
ception, fluids in which the dccp-rol curing material was 
not mi/al/iCf but carbonaceous matter. Fiom that time 
to the present, however, a preparation much resembling 
our present fluid was employed, to the inexpressible 
regret of antiquarian manuscript-lovers, and possibly to 
the serious loss of many historical facts of value. From 
this period, therefore, as a general rule, commences that 
race of yellowish, reddish, or greenish-coloured manu- 
scripts, which no patience can decipher, nor any means 
satisfactorily restore to life. Although it appears pro- 
I bablc that occasionally metallic ingredients w'ero added 
to the ancient ink, yet there can now exist no doubt that 
the persistence of colour by which they are distinguished 
was entirely due to the carbonaceous matter employed 
in their composition. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that the most common writing fluid employed without 
discrimination by most classes of our community is a 
tanno-gallate of iron, with the addition occasionally of 
mucilage, gum, indigo, or sugar, for the purposes of giv- 
ing it a * japan* lustre or intensity of hue. When first 
placed on paper, it is in a state of low combination with 
oxygen ; lioncc its pale colour ; but after a few hours’ ex- 
posure to the oxygen of the air, it passes into the higher 
condition of oxidation, and assumes that depth of hue 
which makes it valuable as a recording agent. If the 
change stopped hero all would be well, and a better pre- 
paration need not be inquired after. But in process of 
time, that cvcr-active agent, the atmospheric oxygen, de- 
composes the compound : its vegetable acids, the tannic 
and gallic, undergo destructive changes, and become con- 
verted Ifito simpler forms of matter ; and their base, the 
oxide of Iron, becomes common rust, assuming that brown- 
ish red colour so well known under the title of that sub- 
stance. Here, then, we have the true chemical cause of 


the altered aspect of our time-defaced writings. The&e 
I changes are undoubtedly more or less rapid according to 
the good or bad qualities of the ink, or of the material 
upon which it rests. But in no case, while such remains 
its composition, can they be ultimately prevented fiom 
occurring ; and if any author will look over a heap of his 
rough drafts seven or eight years old — or if any trades- | 
man will tum to the pa^es of his day-book or ledger for 
that period — he will obtain full confirmation of our asser- 
tion, and And that the self-deleting process has already 
advanced several stages in such writings. The chemical 
agency employed in the manufacture of our writing 
papers, especially of the inferior qualities, rapidly assists 
such changes, and diminishes, by a long interval, the 
lapse of time necessary to blot the record oif the pat^o | 
to which it was, in over-careless confidence, committed ^ 
for safe keeping. Not is this all. The discovery of tho i 
powerful gaseous body chlorine made the subject still | 
more important. This reagent dissolved in viator, or in j 
union with other bodies, such as antimony, almost in- > 
stantly removes every trace of ink from the paper on 
which it was written; and by means of a pen dipped in 
these liquids it was tho easiest thing in the world — an<l 
unfortunately the facility still remains in too large a 
number of cases — for a fraudulent person to pencil ov oi 
any important writing to insure its complete erasure fiom 
the material on which it was lecordcd. Behold, thcrcfoie, 
the door opened to every evil-doer over whom the teirois 
of the law, divifle or human, exercise no control ! How 
easy to alter a valuable document, to erase one name 
from a deed or will, and insert another I Surely, then, 
the consideration that in a fluid of this abominably un- | 
stable character were recorded tho titles and fortunes of 
an immense number of persons, was huflit ientl> alarming I 
to have long since caused its abolition fiom our desks ' j 
No: neither the positive certainty of ultimate deletion, 
nor the excessive risk of fraudulent erasure, has be^'n 
sufficient to upset the old ink dynasty, and establish a 
new one on a less sandy basis. The fickle tanno-gallatc 
of iron is still tho vehicle of our records to posterity, and 
the insecure medium for tho tiansaction of our most im- 
portant commercial affairs. The enormous extent to which 
fraud has thus extended, without calling into action a 
simple nnd sufficient check, can scarcely lie believed. On 
the continent it is even more appalling than in our own 
country. But amongst ourselves, it has fi-cqucntly been 
reductive of very sciious consequences. The Scottish 
auks have suftered most seiioudy on several occasions, 
and that at no very distant period, from forgeries of the 
most artful kind perpetrated upon them, solely in conse- 
quence of the unsafe medium employed in drawing out 
orders upon them. The stiatagcms by wliltli these weie 
accomplished hav'e generally been of the following ch.i- 
racter; — Bank-orders for small sums were obtained on 
some of their country branelies; the blank space in the 
engraved bill was filled up as usual m writing with com- 
mon ink; thus, * Ftve — pounds J The dash following 
the word^w was erased by some of tho common chemical 
means, and the word hundred inserted in its place ! The 
orders were paid without suspicion, and the fraud was 
only discovered when it was too late to apprehend the 
offenders. Even lemon juice has been successfully cm- 
plpye * for such or similar purposes. To all these defects 
let us add ^at, apart from its decaying and fading 
character, our common ink has several most disagreeable 
attributes, which alone might have led us to be on the 
look-out for another. In a few weeks it becomes covered 
with a dense layer of minute mucous or mould; after 
standing a little time, it gets viscid, ropy, and unfit for 
use; and lastly, in time its colouring-matter precipitate^ 
to the bottom, and the ink becomes less and less valuable 
for the putpo^ of correspondence. 

It must ndt be supposed, from what has been written, 
that men of science have not attempted to improve the 
nature and add durability to our ordinary writing-fluidh. 

Of so much consequence did it appear to the French 
Royal Academy of Science, that they ofiTcred a prize for 
the best composition of universal application whicli 
would obviate all the defelfts of ordinary ink. It is a 
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remarka1)le rirournbtance, and wo believ© we are correct there ie a oomplioation about the process which does toot 
in relating it, that this pri/c for so apparently simple an suit mercantile views at all. The effects of such papers 
object was never pained. The Academy at length ap- are often very curious, and where not otherwise useful, 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the subject; and it i^y be mad© use of a* au amusement. What, for ex- 
is somewhat humiliating to find M. Duldng some time ample, can bo moM singular than to write with a limpid 
after— during a discussion upon the merits of some paper fluid clear as watery usii^ a solution of' the bichloride of 
prepared bo as to prevent, as was pretended, the removal mercu^ topoto a pmr fiapregnated with the iodMe of 
of characters wiltten upon it— reminding the Academy potassium^ and, behold^ eveiy letter tume to a lovely 
that the Commission had demonstrated that the surest crimson I A curious passage in PU&y seems ^ have led 


means of rendering written characters indelible was to Protbssor Traill to a discoYenr whioh, in spite of its ap- 
use Indian ink! dinsolvod in water with a slight mixture paront insignificailce, w« justly consiaer ia bo among the 
of sonic acid, more particularly the hydrochloric. The most important in applied chenustry--4i good, fluent, black, 
requisites to constitute a really good ink are, that it indeliblo, unohang^ble ink 1 Pliny recommends, among 
should flow freely from the pen, dry quickly, be of deep other receipts for the preparation m ink, an ink made of 
colour, tako a film hold of the paper, and be indelible carbonaceous matter diffused in a soi&tion of animal gluo 
either by time or chcmistiy. Attempts have been (here- in vinegar. The only difference between Dt Traill’s ink 
foie iriade to iiiiprovc upon iho composition of ordinaiy and this is, that instead of animal glue, he uses vegetable 
metallic ink; and in n paper communicated to tho So- gluten. But this simple discovery was not arrived at with- 
cioty of Arts, Dr Bostock states that he conceives tho out labour and ^ixpense; and to form an adequate coiicep- 
pnncipal causes of its bad (qualities aro tho mucilage, tion of the thorough investigation Professor Traill insti- 
tan, and extractive matter which it contains. Ho devised tuted on the whole subject, it is only necessa^ to refer to 
seveial ways of precipitating these last, and conceived he his paper, printed in the 14th volume of the ' Transactions 
separated the whole of the first ingredient by skimming of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.* In the true and ge- 
oir the mould until no more appeared on the surface of nerous spirit of the best philosophy, he has there detailed, 
the ink. He recominonds as tho best diluent of thick ink without reserve, the process by which he prepares this valu- 
a •strong decoction of cojffhe. Common ink may be pre> able fluid; and desirous as we are to effect a revolution in 
vented from becoming mouldy by the addition of a grain the kingdom of metallic ink, and to put a worthier ruler of 
or two of corroiai ve subliiiiate, or by a drop or two of some its important affairs at its head, we cannot do better than 
esseidial oil; but its badness being the result of its che- transfer the process from those to these pages. The first 
mieal composition, renders all attempts at its improve- step is tho preparation of the gluten. If a small mass of 
iiient nugatory; so that the only real remedy is a sub- dough is kneaded underneath a littlo stream of water for 
stitiitc for it. The basis, in the greater number of the some time, it will bo found that it has parted with all 
pi oposed substitutes, is fmcly-levigatcd carbon; and this the starch it contained, and that only a tough, sticky 
has been ingeniously mixed in various ways with essen- mass ia left in the hand. Tho more carefully this is 
tial oils, solutions of caoutchouc, and of glue; but in all done, the purer will the remaining gluten be. Now, to 
rases without any tolerable success — the oily inks smear- ten parts of the li<^uid sold by chemists under the name 
ing the paper, and tlie others refusing to flow in smooth of pyroligneous acid, which is an impure acetic acid, one 
and c^en lines o>er its surface. Were it not that it can and a-half parts of gluten are to be added, and tho whole 


be reinmed fiom paper by wasshing with water, very pio- 
bably the beautiful ink known as Chincso ink, when 
genuine, would como nearest the mark. The colouring- 
matter heie is a beautiful description of lamp-black, ob- 


left in a covered vesbcl, and submitted to a gentlo heat. 
I In about twenty-four hours a solution of the gluten is 
' cflectod, and a saponaceous fluid remains. To form this 
into an ink, iho very finest lamp-black must be procured, 


tained in the following curious manner : — A long chamber and used in the proportion of from eight to twelve grains 
a hundred feet jii length, constructed of bamboo covered to each ounce of tho liquid, rubbing it quite smooth with 
with paper, is divided into a number of compartments; apostle and mortar. When this operation is completed, 
and at one CYtrernity a vessel containing some essential the fluid is quite ready for use, and will bo found com* 
Oil, and forth, when lit, a dense black smoke, is plotely to fulfil all those postulates which the constitution 

]ilaced: the Hoot collects in delicate flakes in tho different of a good and permanent writing fluid demands. The 
dissepiments, the finest of course in the last ; and it is addition of a little bruised allspice, cloves, or cinnamon, 
this which IS employed in the manufacture of the best gives the liquid an agreeable arotna. This ink has been 
Chinese ink. lil. Mcnmcc says it contains not glue, but sultjected to tho most severe tests. In a solution of chlo- 


vegctablc juices, which give it its brilliancy of hue. 


rine gas strong enough to bleach in a few minutes the 


little musk or camphor is added as a perfume. At ono blackest writing-ink, a slip of paper written with the new 
of the meetings of the Linntean Society, Dr Coxo recom- ink remained twenty-four hours without the least change, 
mended an inky fluid which oozed out of some curious and was subsequently exposed for seventy-two hours to its 
fungi; which was of a deep dark colour, indelible by the influence with the same result. Exposed to the sun and 
sun’s rays oi by chlorino gas, but destroyed by muriatic air, it only became of a more intense black hue, and was 
acid; which, howc’icr, would destroy the texture of the more firmly fixed in the paper. 

r. ! •_ i. - 


paper itself. Could these fungi bo collected in sufficient 
quantiticH, it would perhaps bo worth a trial. More re- 


It was not in the least afl^tod by water, strong alkalies, 
or acids, not even the pyroligneous acid. Like every 


cently, an ink has been invented under the title Manga- other ink, it may be wash^ off parchment, tho surface of 
nose Ink, prepared, as we shoald suppose, with the black that substance refusing its admission to the texture of the 
oxide of that bofly; but of its properties we are ignorant, material ; but for every other purpose it is incomparably 
We should imagine, however, from the density of tho sujperior to every ink now in use. Professor Traill modestly 
substance such ink professes to contain, that it would be writes : — * It is only oflbred as a writing-ink well suited 
unsuitable for the purpose of an ordinaiy writing-fluid, for the drawing out of bills, deods, or wills, or wherever 
being necessarily thick and viscid to hold the manganese it is important to prevent alteration of sums of money, 
in suspension. Dr Ure says, that by decomposing the or of signatures, as well as for handing down to posterity 


vanadate of ammonia with infusion of gall-nuts, an ex 
ccllent ink is obtained, at once black and perfectly inde< 


public records in a less perishable material than common 
ink.’ It is perhaps one of the best testimonials to its 


hblc; but thiP scarce metal vanadium must become a value, that it is exclusively employed now in several large 
little more abundant before it can be so applied on the commercial houses and banks, and in the National Bank 
large scale. The Messrs Dobbs and Co., whose stationery of Scotland. ^ 

has rendered them famous, a year or two ago brought out Setting aside the value of this discovery, as affording a 
what they were pleased to call the Queen’s and faithful and imperishable recording fluid, we would urge 
Paper. TVe paper was a prepared material, and the ink its extensive adoption os a preventive of fraud. ^ No 
some fluid which, when written thereon, produced an ink- one who knows human nature will doubt the expcdiencye 


like colour. These prepared papers have been many 
times tried, but without sucqpss; and even if successful 


of hedging up, so far as is practicable, tlie narrow road 
of rectitude ; and by this means, wo believe, not only 


I 
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would an additional security be gi^en to the honc«»t, but 
an additional, and apparently insunuountablc dilfaculty 
would bo put before the path of those nho are unhappdy 
otherwise inclined. 


PICTURES OE THE ENGLISH* DRAWN BY 
A FRENCHWOMAN. 

Av unpretending • looking brochure has accidentally 
fallen into our hands, which undertakes to give, within 
the limits of some seventy pages, an account of the 
* ^Manners and Customs of the English.’* Its pretensions 
are necessarily more lofty than its outward appearance 
indicates; for very* comprehensive powers of observa- 
tion, and great concentration of language, are to be in- 
ferred from so small a book, which professes to treat so 
extensive and varied a subject It should, therefore, 
exc ite no disappointment when it is found that the pre- 
I tensions of the title are not wholly borne out in the suc- 
. (’Ceding pages. Indeed the profession of the authoress 
has not afforded her the best possible course of study, 
or the widest field of observation for her subject 
Foreign statesmen, lawyers, university professors, his- 
torians, political economists, and even French cooks and 
German princes, have, during their travels and their 
leisure hours, * modestly discovered that of ourselves 
which yet we knew not of.’ But this is the first time, 
(-0 far ns we know, that British manners and customs 
have ever been criticised between the figures of a quad- 
rille or the steps of a Polka ; for be it known that the 
serious business of this authoress’s life, her mission upon 
cartli, is—to dance Slie only, it seems, condescends to 
literature during her leisure; and like Sarah Battle be- 
tween hard-fought rubbers at whist, 'unbends over a 
book.’ Mrs Whittaker is, in fact, one of the numerous 
teachers whom the ‘manners and customs* of the revo- 
lutioimry continent have driven thence to find employ- 
nunit m peaceful England. She * imparts’ (that is now 
the professional periphrasis for the verb to teach) 
(lancing. 

Such books as the one before us, however full of mis- 
takes, may be always consulted with advantage. Pic- 
tures of oursedves, painted by foreign artists, possess the 
power prayed for by Burns when he sung— 

* Oh wad soino power the giftlo gie «is 
To hce ourwlM as othci s see iis I 
It wud frao mony a bluuder Irco us ' 

The literary mirror held up to English nature by our 
dancing-mistress is not without its moral, but it would 
liave given a clearer, stronger, and more salutary reflec- 
tion of our faults, had she not unhappily spiced her 
few truths with a great many errors. Let us, however, 
be thankful for the truths she tells us, and take warning 
from iier blunders. 

The strictures of the dancing-mistress on the saltatory 
manners and customs of English people are entitled to 
nil respect, as in this department s& adheres to the 
good old Latin rule, ne $utor ultta crepidam—Q for the 
cobbler sticks to his last’) ; in Other words, the dancer 
does not go beyond her pumps. She is presumed to be 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, aud her opinions 
on it are to be received with the reverence due to the 
dicta ot a professor. The following anecdotes are cha- 
racteristic, and cleverly told : — 

‘In my profession I have been tolerably successful ; 
but as this is a very aristocratic countiy> professors 
hold a very different rank in the scale of society to what 
they do in Paris. Of this, however, I will teH you more 
hereafter. I had a visit this morning from a very stout 
gentleman (a wealthy apothecary), who said he wished 
to learn dancing ; but never having learnt before in his 
life, he requested that the first few lessons might be 
private. This I of course acceded to, and desired him 


* Letters on tlie Manners ana Customs of tho English. By Mrs 
‘Whittaker. London: Ebors. 


to come on the following day. The gentleman was 
punctual to a minute ; but previous to commencing, he 
came up to me and said with great seriousness, ** Ma- 
dam, 1 think I told you that I had never learnt dancing 
in my life, but 1 forgot at the same time to mention 
that I have not the slightest idea of music. Will you, 
therefore, have the kindness to tell me, must I jump to 
every note you strike on tho piano?” Being little pre- 
pared for this speech, it required my utmost efforts to 
avoid breaking out into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
I even longed to say “ Yes/’ merely for the purposti of 
seeing what he would do ; but this would not have been 
consistent with my professional character ; composing, 
therefore, my countenance as well as I could, I merely 
said, “ No ; not quite to every note,” ” Perhaps, then,” 
added he, with equal simplicity, “ you will be good 
enough to tell mo each time I am to jump?” “ Oh yes, 
yes,” said I ; this time turning round, lest he should 
see my countenance. I then placed myselt at the piano, 
whilst the gentleman stood in the middle of the room, 
giving me many inquiring looks, to know when he was 
to begin. At last 1 nodded assent, kept on playing, and 
found he had an excellent ear for music, of which he 
was not at all aware. 

‘ My next applicant was, I think, a mathematician , 
he was a tall young man, rather pale, and of gentlemanly 
appearance. He said that he wished very much to learn 
to waltz, and begged I would tell him who liad written 
tlie best work on the subject. My assurances that he 
could never learn to waltz by means of a book were 
useless ; ho repeatedly said that he should prefer that 
method to any other. Not being able, there fore, to give 
him the name of any author who had written on the 
subject of waltzing, the young gentleman took his leave ; 
and how far he has been successful in bis search I leave 
you to guess.’ 

The rude neglect shown to persons of the class to 
which our authoress belongs is set forth in a contr.'^^t 
drawn between a French and an English quadrille 
party * In a former letter I mentioned that professors 
hold a very diflbrent rank in the scale of society in 
London to what they do in Paris. In order to acquaint 
you with the manner in which they arc looked upon in 
the two capitals, I will give you a description of t\\o 
quadrille parties, one in London, and the other in P.irn, 
at both of which I was engaged to act the part of 
pausician. They were both hous(‘S of the same stand- 
ing — that is, as I believe, eminent lawyers — and to one 
and the other I was a complete stranger. To begin, I 
then, with tho one in Paris. No sooner was I announced, 
than the gentleman of the house came out to meet mo, 
and took possession of my music book, whilst the lady 
herself assisted in taking off my shawl. 1 was then in- 
troduced as one of the guests ; the latter endeavouring to 
make themselves as agreeable to me as did the host and 
hostess themselves. When the danciug had commenced, 
and I had played one or two quadrilles and Polkas, a 
lady, whom I had never seen before, came up to me and 
said in the most gracious manner, ” I am not going to 
allow you to fatigue yourself; it’s iny turn now.” I 
readily gave up the piano to her intreaties, and during 
the remainder of the evening we ea*h played and 
danced by turns. On my departure, I was as much 
thanked by the lady and gentleman of the house as 
though they had been tho obliged party instead of 
myself. 

* Now let me tell you how these things are managed 
in London, One evening as I was sitting alone rumi- 
nating on ther state of affairs in Paris, a message was 
brought me that a lady, livii^ at a considerable distance, 
wished to speak to me. Being naturally anxious to 
know for what purpose, I was not long in answering to 
the demand. No sooner had 1 arrived at the house, and 
given my name, than I perceived the servants were 
evidently perplexed to know where to place n e ; for tho 
first allowed me to remain in tho passage, then a second 
scolded the first for having done so ; at last I got seated 
in a parlour, where, after lemaining for a considerable 
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time, a servant came to request I would walk up stairs. 
1 was then shown into a back drawing-room, where a 
lady, handsomely dressed, was sitting alone ; and, as I 
entered, neither rose from her seat, nor invited me to 
take one. There appeared to me something so ex- 
tremely awkward in this manner of speaking, that I 
should myself have taken a seat uninvited; but not 
seeing the necessity of prolonging my stay, considered 
it as well to take my leave. 1 had walked a consider- 
able distance to be told tliat I should be required on the 
following evening to play at a small quadrille party. 
I went accordingly. Eew words were addressed to me 
during the evening, with the exception of those that were 
absolutely necessary ; one lady, however, quitting her 
partner in the quadrille, ran up to me and said, ** Voui 
Ofes Fnincjais, rnadanie?” — (**Aro you a Frenchman, 
madam ? ") Without smiling at the pardonable mistake, 
I replied in the affirmative, and the lady ran back to her 
I partner. Nothing remarkable occurred during the re- 
I m Hinder of the evening, unless it be worth while to 
mention that display was the order of the day, and that 
the supfior-table was loaded with numerous luxuries 
that the climate and the season did not produce. When 
I departed, the lady of the house forgot to return me 
I }]f r thanks ; and 1 took my leave not a little satisfied 
I at being able to add a trifle more to the manners and 
I customs of the English.* 

, Mrs Whittaker should remember that in no country, 

I not even in her own, do persons hired to play dance- 
music at per evening hold a very high rank in Society. 
In Swedi'M, fiueli an employment is considered beneath 
' tlie dignity of a professional musician, and is performed 
by men-servants and waiters, most of whom number 
the ability to play quadrilles and waltzes on the piano- 
forte amongst their domestic accomplishments. Still, 

' tlie above personage administers a proper censure. In 
some classes of society — wo may especially instance the 
I ‘ vulgar rich’ — a vast amount of supercilious ill-breeding 
I is expended upon persons whom they pay, 

I Mrs Whittaker is justly severe on the mode in which 
I our young women are educated and introduced into the | 
world. It 18 too true that they are seldom or never bred 
I to fill with credit and usefulness the station which their 
parents occupy. They are taught to look higher; 

I hence a host of flimsy accomplishments are thrust upon 
them, for the sole end of captivating some man moving 
111 a higluT ojihcre than their own. It is forgotten that 
solnl a(‘(‘ornpli8hnicnts adorn any rank, and while they 
do not rcstr.iiii spinsters from looking upward, fit them 
I for the duties of all stations. What is termed a ‘ good 
iiiafcdi ’ appears to bo the be-all and end-all of every 
I lOnglish young lady’s training, desires, and conduct, from 

I the d \y s of her pupilage to the day of her marriage. 

I I Mrs Whittaker recounts a wholesome little story which 
tells upon this failing by force of contrast ; — * I recollect 

I a }oung French girl named Amelie, whose sole occupa- 
tion consisted in m.iking up small parcels Of chocolate 
b( hind the counter of a magnificent shop in the Rue 

' Yi Vienne. Amelie was exceedingly pretty, and had 

' mimcrous oflers of marriage, all of which, however, she 
I declined. This conduct appeared rather singular, and 
I Amelie was questioned by her parents as to the cause 
j of lier refusing so many oflers. “ I have no objection 

I to marry,” replied the noble-minded girl, “ provided I 

' can meet with a husband on whom I can look as my 
' equal ; but all the proposals I have had as yet have been 
from men considerably wealthier than myself. I am 
I sidling to become the companion of a poor man, but 
w ill never consent t5 be the slave of a rich one.** * 

• The folly oi going, for the sake of display, to great 
expense in giving entertainments, which are all the more 
gratifying the simpler they are prepared, is thus ex- 
posed : — * When the English nve a ball or a quadrille 
party, they go to a great deal more expense than is 
nGCPBsary.^ In many families it is looked upon as quite 
an event, and is talked of for a month, ay, six months 
previously ; then there are such preparations and dis- 
cussious, so many purchase^, and as much fiiss and 

I 


anxiety, ns though the whole family were going on n 
voyage to Australia, Then, to see the supper table* 
one would suppose that none of the guests were expected 
to have din^ for a week. There is, besides, a total 
absence of Sirop do Gtoseille, Orgeat, Bavaroise, &c. 
&c. which always obliges me on such occasions to ask 
for sugar imd water: thia invariably creates some nurrl- 
ment, and ituluces the English to imagine tliat in Paris 
we drink nothing elie. 'fhen there is an ahimdance of 
foreign wines, such gs it t^s some time for foreigners 
to habituate themselves to, having never tasted any- 
thing like them in foreign countries. These wines of 
course add greatly to the (umnse of the entertainment ; 
and although tastes may dif$9r, I oertain^ think a cool- 
ing beverage wquld be mote wholesome, and better 
suited to the occasion. The conseauenoe of all this is, 
that few persons can afford to give balls, or at least can 
only give them very seldom, wnioh is principally to be 
regretted on the grounds that young women cannot 
often bo indulged in an amusement that is so necessaiy 
for their health, and in which^ many of them seem to 
place their sole happiness.* 9 

Thus far our Terpsichorean censor may be followed 
without dissent, and with some degree of instruction ; 
but when she travels beyond her dancing-school, and 
talks of matters of which she is either quite ignorant 
or but insufficiently informed, her miiconceptions are 
amusing. Her knowledge of the Clubs of London is 
thus set forth ‘ The English have pulled down all 
their convents, and have erected monasteries in the 
place of them ; for such, indeed, is the fittest name for 
those immense buildings in Tendon called Clubs.* Let 
her be assured that the modern monks of the United 
I Service, the Athenaeum, and the Travellers, are not 
such severe recluses as the monks of old, and that the 
rules of the Reform are not nearly so stringent as the 
rules of St Martin or La Trappe. At page 25 the lady 
says that these monasteries are erected in every street 
and square in the capital. She has been imposed upon. 
The Clubs of London do not number more than thirty ; 
and nearly all of them lie in one street and one square 
— namely, Pall-Mall and St James’s Square. 

But these afe trifling errors, compared with others, 
which the nimble-footed authoress has been betrayed 
into in consequence of going entirely out of her depth. 
One chapter of the best cookery book extant — the /'/li- 
sioloffie du OoUt—is on ‘ The End of the World ;* and 
in tlie bagatello before us an account is given of English 
burials. In this we are told that it is a common prac- 
tice iu this country to bury persons alive ! * That these 
cases are very numerous,* she says, * there can bo no 
doubt, from the many instances that have occurred of 
persons recovering just at the time when preparations 
were making for their interment ; whilst otliers, less 
fortunate, have only been aroused when it has been too 
late to render them any assistance. To enumerate all tho 
cases of this kind that hare come under my own par- 
ticular knowledge, would probably be taking up more of 
your time to read than is necessary. Not satisfied with 
the various accounts that have appeared from time to 
time in the public papers, 1 have also made numerous 
inquiries, and have s^dom met with a middle-aged or 
elderly person who could not add to my stock of infor- 
mation on the subject* She adds, that several medical 
men have written on the subject, recommending caution 
to the public; and that one of the tests applied in 
such cases is the applioatiou of brandy to the soles of 
the feet, and afterwards setting fire to it. The lady 
displays her physiological learning by assuring her 
friend that although it is true the dead are kept eight 
days before burial, that period is * of course * not long 
enough to show whether the vital spark has really fied, 

* lethargies lasting,* she adds at p. 49, * six weeks, or 
even longer.* 

We must not however, as is too common in such 
cases, exult over this poor lady’s ignorance. Travel- « 
lers and book-makers are too abundant in this country 
to warrant laughter at her expense. When we have 
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laily book-wrif^htfl who place Constantinople on the no scarcity of witnesses to corroborate thoir confessions. 
Danube, and fill up sketohes of Parisian and Rhenish In other instances there was no transformation, and the 
manners with bad Prench and impossible German, we lycauthrope appears more closely to resemble a goul. 


must not be too hard on a lively dancing-mistress when 
she ceases to point her toe for the purpose of sharpen- 
ing her pen against us. Let us rather take a dispas- 


In the year 1603, a case of lycanthropy was brought 
before the parliament of Bordeaux. The person ac- 
cused was a boy of fourteen, called Jean Grenier, who 


Bioijgite view of the real absurdities with which we herded cattle. Several witnesses, chiefly young girls, 
abound, and try to correct them ; and be all the more pame forward as his accusers, declaring that he had 
careful what wo ourselves say of our neighbours, when attacked and wounded them in the disguise of a wolf, 
wo rontcinpiato recording their failings in ^mall paraph- and would have killed them but for the vigorous defence 


lets or portly octavos. they made with sticks. Jean Grenier himself avowed 

■ „ the crime, confessing to liaving killed and eaten several 

T YPANTITROPY children \ and tlie father of the children coiiflrmed all 

j Grenier, however, appears to liavo been 

WiioFVER has read the * Arabian Nights* Entertain- little removed from an idiot. 

inents’ will be acquainted with the words goul and In the fifteenth century lycanthropy prevailed exten- 
vanipyre. A goul was believed to be a being in the sively amongst the Vaudois, and many persons suffered 
Imman form, who frequented graveyards and cemete- death for it ; but as no similar case seems to have been 
rie<^, where it disinterred, tore to pieces, and devoured heard of for a long while, lycanthropy and gouhsm wore 
the bodies buried there. A vampyre was a dead person, set down amongst tlie superstitions of the East, and 
who came out of his grave at night to suck the blood of the follies aud fables of the dark ages. A ciicumstanco, 
the hying, and whoever Was so sucked became a vam- however, has just now come to light in Franco tliat 
pyre in his turn when he died. Both these persuasions throws a strange and unexpected light upon this ounous 
have been rejected by the modern scientific world as subject. The account we are going to give is dru\ri 
altogether unworthy of credence or inquiry, although, from a report of the investigation before a couiioil of 
about a century ago, the exploits of vnmpyres created war, held on the lOthof the present month (July 18 40 ), 
such a sensation in Hungary, that tliey reached the ears Colonel Manselon president. It is remarked that the 
of Louis XV., who directed his minister at Vienna to court was extremely crowded, and that many ladies 
report upon them. In a newspaper of that period there were present. 

appeared a paragraph to the effect that Arnold Paul, a The facts of this mysterious affair, as they came to 
native of Madveiga, being crushed to death by a wagon, light in the examinations, are as follow .—For some 
.*ind buried, had since become a vampyre, and that he months past the cemeteries in and around Pans Jiavc 
had himself been previously bitten by one. The autho- been the scenes of a frightful profanation, tlie authors 
ritics being informed of the terror his visits wore occa- of which had succeeded in eluding all tbe vigilance tliat 
sionlng, and several persons having died with all the was exerted to detect them. At one time the guardians 
symptoms of vampyrisra, his grave was solemnly or keepers of these places of burial \\ere themselves 
opened; and although he bad been in it forty days, the suspected; at others, the odium miis thrown on the 
body was like that of a living man. To cure his roving surviving relations of the dead. 

propensities a stake was driven into it, whereupon he The cemetery of Piire la Chaise was the first field of 
ult<^rod a cry ; after which his head was cut oflT, and the these horrible operations. It appears that for a con- 
body burnt. Four other bodies which had died from siderable time the guardians had observed a mj sterious 
the consequences of his bites, and which were found in figure flitting about by night amongst the tombS; on 
the same perfectly healthy condition, wore served in a whom they never could lay their hands. As they ap- 
sirnilar manner ; and it was hoped that these vigorous proached, he disappeared like a phantom ; and even 
measures would extinguish the mischief. But no such the dogs that were let loose, and urged to seize him, 
thing : tho evil continued more or less, and five 3 'oars stopped short, and ceased to bark, as if they were trans- 
afterwards was so rife, that the authorities determined fixed by a charm. When morning broke, the ravages 
to make a thorough clearance of these troublesome in- of this strange visitant were but too visible — gra\(s , 
dividuals. On this occasion a vast number of graves had been opened, coffins forced, and the remains of tlie ' 
were opened of persons of all ages and both sexes; and dead, frightfully torn and mutilated, lay scattered upon ; 


strange to say, the bodies of all tliose accused of plagu- 
ing the living by their nocturnal visits wore found in 


the earth. Could the surgeons be the guilty parties ? 
No. A member of the profession being brought to tho 


the vampyre state — full of blood, and free from every spot, declared that no seientifle knife Irid been there ; but 
symptom of death. The documents which record these certain parts of the human body might be required for 
transactions bear the date of June 7, 173!^, and are anatomical studies, and the gravediggers might have vio- 
signed and witnessed by three surgeons and other ere- latcd the tombs to obtain money by the sale of them. . . . 
ditablc persons. The facts, in short, are indubitable, The watch|||iBB doubled ; but to no purpose. A young 
though what interpretation to put upon them remains soldier was one night seized in a tomb, but he declared 
extremely difficult. One that has been suggested is, he had gone there to meet his sweetheart, and had 
that all these supposed varopyres were persons who had fallen asleep ; and as lie evinced no trepidation, tlicy 
fallen into a state of catalepsy or trance, and been buried let him go. 

alive. However this may be, the mystery is sufficiently At leu^th these profanations ceased in Pere la Chaise, 
perplexing; and the more so, that through the whole but**- was not long before they were renfewed in another 
of Eastern Europe innumerable instances of tho same quarter* A suburban cemetery was the now theatre of 
kind of thing have occurred, whilst eaoh language has operations. A little girl, aged seven years, and much 


an especial word to designate it 


loved by her parents, died. With their own hands 


That which in the East is called ‘ goulism* has in the they laid her in her coffin, attired in the frock she de- 
West been denominated ‘ lycanthropy,' or * wolfomania \* lighted to wear on fete days, and with her favourite 
and this phenomenon, as well as vampyrism, has been playthings beside her ; and accompanied by numerous 
treated of by numerous ancient authors ; and though relatives and friends, they saw her laiij^ in the cartli. 
latterly utterly denied and scouted, was onco very On the following morning it was discovered that tho 


generally believed. 


grave had been violated, the body tom from the coffin, 


There are various shades and degrees of lycan- Rightfully mutilated, and the heart extracted. There 
thropy. In some cases the lycanthrope declares that was no robbery: the Sensation in the neighbour- 
he has the power of transforming himself into a wolf, in hood was tremendous; and in the general terror and 
which disguise — his tastes corresponding to his form — perplexity, suspicion fell on the broken-heai^led father, 
he delights in feeding on human flesh ; and in the public whose inuoceiice, however, was easily proved. Every 
examinations of these unhappy individuals there was means were taken to discover the criminal; but the 
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only result of the increased surveillance was, that the from Bertrand, ' which contained the history of his 
scene of profanation was removed to the cemetery of malady as fhr as his memory served him. 

Alont Parnasse, where the exhumations were carried From thlese notes, it appears that there had been 
to such an extent, that the authorities were at their something singular and abnormal about him from the 
wits’ end. Considering, by the way, that all these time he wat seven or eight years old. It was not so 
cemeteries are surrounded by walls, and have iron gates, much in acts, as in hif love of solitude and his pro- 
which are kept closed, it certainly seems very strange found tUNdandholy that the aberration was exhiluted-, 
that any goul or vampyre of solid flesh and blood should and it was not till two years ago that his fri^itful 
have been able to pursue his vocation so long undis- peculiarity fully developed Itself. Passing a cemetery 
covered. However, so it was ; and it was not till they one day, where the gravediggers were covering a body 
bethought themselves of laying a snare for this myste- that had just been interred, he entered to observe them, 
lious viisitor that he was detected. Having remarked A violent shower of rain interrupted their labours, 
a spot wlierc the wall, though nine feet high, apaeared which they left unfinished. * At this sighV Bays Ber- 
to have been frequently scaled, an old officer contrived trand, * horrible desires seised me : my head throbbed, 
a sort of infetnal machine^ with a wire attached to it, my heart palpitated violently ; I excused myself to my 
M hich he so arranged that it should explode if any one companions, and returned hastily into town, No sooner 
attempted to enter the cemetery at that point. This did I find myself alone, than 1 procured a spade, and 
done, and a watch being set, they thought themselves returned to tho cemetery. I had just succeeded in ex- 
now secure of their purpose. Accordingly, at midnight burning the body, when I saw a peasant watching me 
an cx]>losion roused the guardians, who perceived a at the gate. Whilst he went to inform the authorities 
man alieaily in the cemetery; but before they could of what he bad seen,! withdrew, and retiring into a 
seize him, he had leapt the wall with an agility that neighbouring wood, I laid myself down, and in spite of 
confounded them ; and although they fired their pieces the torrents of rain that were fidling, I remained theiU 
after liim, he succeeded in making his escape. But in a state of profound insensibility for several hours.* 

Ills footsteps were marked by tho blood that had flowed From this period lie appears to have given free 
from his ^^ouuds, and several scraps of military attire course to Ids inclinations;^ but as he generally covered 
w ere picked up on the snot. Nevertheless, they seem to the mutilated remains with earth again, it was some 
have been still uncertain where to seek the ofiendcr, time before his proceedings excited observation. Ho 
till one of the gravediggers of Mont Parnasse, whilst had many narrow escapes of being taken or killed by 
preparing the last resting-place of tw6 criminals about tho pistols of the guardians ; but his agihty seems to 
to he exi cutod, chanced to overhear some sapi^ers of have been almost superhuman. 

tlic 7ith regiment remarking that one of tlicir scr- To the living he was gentle and kind, and was espe- 
gcant^ liad returned on the preceding night cruelly cially beloved in his regiment for his frankness and 
wounded, nobody Irnew how, and liad been convened gaiety! 


to the de Grace, which is a military hospital. 


The medical men interrogated unanimously gave it 


little inquiry now soon cleared up the mystery; and it as their opinion, that although in all other respects per- 
vab useertamed that Sergeant Bertrand was the author fectly sane, Bertrand was not responsible for these acts, 
of all thcHc profanations, and of many others of the lie was sentenced to a year's imprisonment, during 


s ‘ino dcbi nption previous to his arrival in Paris. 


which time measures will doubtless be taken to coni- 


Supportud on crutches, wrapped in a gray cloak, pale plete his cure, 
nnd fi cble, Bertrand was now brought forward for In relating this curious case of the Vampyre, ns he is 
c \ .miination , nor was there anything in the counte- called in Paris, where the affair hoa excited consider- 
ii.mce or appearance of this young man indicative of able attention, especially in tlie medical world, we liavo 
the fearful monomania of which he is the victim ; for omitted several paiuful and disgusting particulars ; but 
tho M hole tenor of his confession proves that in no other we have said enough to prove that, beyond n doubt. 


light his horrible propensity to be considered. 


I there has been some good foundation for the ancient 


In tlio first place, he freely acknowledged himself the belief in goulism and lycanthropy ; and that the books 
nutlior of tlicse violations of tho dead both in Paris of Dr Weir and others, in which the existence of this 


and clsi\\ litre. malady is contemptuously denied, have been put forth 

* What oh]cct did you propose to yourself in commit- without due investigation of the subject. 

ting these ttcts>' inquired the president. 

‘ I cannot tell,’ replied Bertrand : ‘ it was a horrible rpri^ nr'rv nv qttxt 

impuKe I was driven to it against my own will; Lll X VJf IHL, b U JS. 

nothing could stop or deter mo. 1 cannot describe nor One of the pleasantest rides in the neighbourhood of 
understand ni 3 'sclf what my sensations were in tearing Cairo is to Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun — at least 


and rending these bodies. 


in my opinion ; for some greatly prefer tho Shubra 


President. And what did you do aftet^e of these avenue, nnd its four miles of sycamores and acacias, 
visits to a cemetery ? Though I have my preferences, my taste is Catholic 

BciUand. I withdrew, trembling convulsively, feeling enough; nnd I admit that a canopy, broken 

a great desire for repose. I fell asleep, no matter where, into only here and there by little patches of sunshine, 
and slept for several hour-? ; but during this sleep I through which immense lo^s of green clover and bur- 
hcai d everything that passed around me I I have some- sim, piled on the backs of staggering donkeys or stately 
times exhumed from ten to fifteen bodies in a night. I camels, are constantly gleamin|^with view of broad 


are constantly gleaming — with view of broad 


dug them up with niy hands, which were often torn fields, bright reaches of the Nile, groves interspersed 
and bleeding with the labour I underwent; but I with villages and minarets and tombs, the Desert and 
minded nothing, so that I could get at them. Tho tho Pyramids— I admit, I shy, that all this is very 
guardians fired at mo one night and wounded mo, but beautiful. I always felt, however, an inclination to turn 


that did not prevent my returning the next, 
desire seized me generally about once a fortnight. 


This off into the by-paths, and exchange the level road for 
some lane rugged with ruts, or some track •across a 


* He added, fhat he had had no access of this propensity meadow, 
since he was in the liospital, but that he would not be The way by which 1 first went to Heliopolis is entirely 
sure it might not return when his wounds were healed, of this character. After passing the Iron Gate — as one 
Still he hojicd not. ‘ I think I am cured,* said he. ‘ 1 Of the numerous exits from Cairo is named, though m \\y, 
had never seen any one die ; in the hospital I liave there exists no visible reason — we soon got among tlio 


seen several of my comrades expire by my side, 
believe I am cured, for now I fear the dead.’ 


fields, nnd began to wind about through a most delight- 
fully rural tract The interminable avenue of Shubra 


The surgeons who attended him were then examined, retired towards the horizon on our left; on our right 
and one of them read a sort# of memoir he had received were gardens interspersed with palaces ; and beyond 
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stretched the Desert and the mountain ridges. Behind, 
the minarets of Cairo and its fortified citadel occasion- 
ally appeared through the trees ; whilst at the extremity 
of the plain ahead extended a long grove, above which 
wc could soon see the tall obelisk that remains almost 
alone to indicate the site of the once celebrated city. 

ItPis difficult to convey an idea of the beauty of the 
tract of country wc were traversing, because it is a 
kind of beauty entirely local and unique. I set aside 
the great features 1 have above alluded to, which rose 
upon the near horizon on every side, and served as a 
kind of framework to the picture. The plain itself, 
tlioiigit undiversifled b^ a single mound or single swell, 
}>ro6cntcd sufficient objects to attract our attention. A 
wiiole sketch-book might have been filled during this 
ride witli charming studies of nature. At one place 
tliere was a water-wheel turned by two huge black 
bufialoes, with a half-naked Arab brat squatting close 
b:j to keep up the excitement with a long jereed. A 
vast sycamore with gnarled trunk and wide-spreading 
branches threw its shadows over this group. The mc- 
1 lancholy creaking of the wheel was not unpleasant wiien 
mellowed by distance. A swift runnel shot round the 
trunk of the tree, and glanced like a streak of silver 
across the fields. Further on, a few Arab huts clustered 
ill A grove of palms ; whilst near at hand the white dome 
of a slieik’s tomb, or the minaret of a mosque glittered 
in the glorious sunshine. Sometimes we proceeded 
tlirough lanes lined with acacias, which tremulously 
siiook their thin leaves in a sort of local breeze that 
seemed to hang murmuring amongst their branches, 
but could he felt nowhere else. Then we traversed 
broad expanses of bursini of true emerald green, into 
the midst of which great flights of paddy-birds — called 
by travellers the white ibis — sank like giant flakes of 
snow into the sea. At intervals tliesc fields were bounded 
by single or double rows of trees of graceful outline, 
such as were reproduced of old by Hellenic pencils on 
the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum. There were 
cypresses, and all varieties of the mimosa ; and there 
were puima and sycamores, and olive and mulberry, and 
orange, and lemon, and citron-trees. All these were 
disposed in an infinite variety of groups — sometimes 
developed in long files, sometimes disposed as in a 
Kuropean orchard, sometimes crowded together in 
masses. I must add, that luxuriant crops of wheat 
and barley, and beans and lentils, and lupins and chick- 
peas, and bamieh and melochiyeh (the glutinous vegetables 
that form a great part of the food of the people), covered 
the country ; which was further interspersed with im- 
mense fields of sugar-cane. Nothing can exceed the 
fertility of the land in this province. Nature is as 
prodigal of her bounties as the heart of man can wish ; 
and if we meet wretchedly-clad and miserable-looking 
human beings moving through these rich scenes, like 
grim and dirty insects over a robo of silk, it is because 
bad government can neutralise upon this earth all the 
blessings of Providence. 

A couple of hours brought us to the mounds which 
mark the line of the ancient fortifications of Heliopolis. 
These fortifications were formed of large unburnt bricks 
about eigl^^een inches long, as we could discover at places 
where some Arab workmen were digging to take away 
the earth to make such bricks as men make in these 
degenerate days. A village, and several gardens and 
fields, and pools of water, diversified the endosed space \ 
in the centre of which, in a garden defended by a good 
fence, rose the obelisk we had come to see. A number 
of children crowded round us as soon as we made our 
appearance ; and after some search, the key of the gate 
was procured. Fortunately, the regular guide— I have 
a particular dislike to professional guides — was absent ; 
and so we were permitted to loiter about as we pleased 
under the trees of the orchard. We found the obelisk 
to be surrounded with a moat, cleared out to show its 
Vrue proportions; for the constantly -rising soil bad 
buried its base. The sides are covered with deeply-cut 
hieroglyphics in most excellent preservation. Towards 

the west, however, we found them to be entirely covered 
up with a crust of earth ; and it was some time before 
wo discovered that this had been deposited by the innu- 
merable wild bees which were buzzing about, and had 
chosen these classical nooks as their residence. i 

^ Af^ter we had spent some time in admiring this beau- 
tift^ monument, we began to think of obtaining some 
refreshment, and made inquiries whether there \^:is 
any coffee to be got in the village. At first the answer 
was in the negative; but presently an Armenian giil 
came forward, and said that if wc would wait a \\hilp 
she would provide us with what we wanted in the 
gardAi. So we sat down on the ground under the shade 
of the olive and orange-trees, and smoked our chibouks 
in patience. It appeared, from the fragments of con- 
versation we overheard, that there was some difficulty 
in supplying our wants. The mother of the Arnu niau 
girl had cofihe, but she had not sufficient cups : thct.e 
it was necessary to borrow of the sheik of the vilhge. 

A messenger went to his house, but lie was from home, 
and his wife could scarcely be prevailed upon to lend lii«. 
property. At length all these little matters Averc ar- 
ranged, and the fragrant beverage, burning hot, was at 
length served up to us. A few piastres — part in p.i>- 
ment, part in the shape of presents — rewarded these i)()t>r 
people for the trouble they had taken ; and we returned 
by way of Matarieh, which almost deserves the name 
of a town. It had formerly been fortified against the 
attacks of the Arabs of the Desert At tlie entr.im c of 
every street were traces of a gateway, at one time n - 
gularly closed up every night. These piecautions, 
'however, were not needed during the latti r jiart of 
Mohammed Ali*s government— which monoi>olised the 
privilege of extortion, instead of allowing it to he exer- 
cised by every potty liedouin chief. 1 doubt whetlar 
the Egyptians have gained by the change. The irre- 
gular oppression of a weak government and a nmraiKJing 
race of borderers was bad enough, but certainly iJid not 
produce all the fatal effects of the present admirably- 
organized system of robbery. The blessings of order 
are great, but the experience of the Egyptian peasant , , 
seems to prove that even anarchy is more favouriibh* to | 
individual happiness than an iron despotism. Wherev cr 
the system of forced labour prevails, there must be 1 
almost general misery. I have known instances of ' 
respectable shopkeepers being seized and dragged to 1 
work in a government manufactory at one piastre a 1 
day. No man is sure of being able to attend to liis I 
field when his presence is most required ; for every now 
and then a general sweep is made throughout a w hole 1 1 
district, and the population is driven off cn masse to 1 1 
labour at some useless public works. 

From Matarieh we proceeded to another interesting 
spot — the garden which Abbas Pasha has caused to be j ' 
laid out round the tree of the Madona. We approai bed i ' 
the gate ddA^n a lane through a thick grove of orange | 
and other trees. ^ On obtaining admission, advance d 1 1 

at once to the interesting object we had come to visir. 

The first feeling was one of disappointment. We beheld | 
a mere fragment of the trunk of a tree, with some young 
branches sprouting out here and ther^*. The whole 
mass of ti j foliage was not greater than that of a good- i 
sized apple-tree. The trunk itself, however, bore evi- | 
dence of immense antiquity ; and we soon learned that i 
a great portion had b^n cleared away, that one of the 1 
cross-paths might not be obstructed! This was a 
genuihe piece of Egyptian workmanship— a garden 
created fofr the preservation of an object, and tlie object 
Itself destroyed for the purposes of symmetry. The * 
remnant of the trunk was covered with names of jiil- 
grims, some of considerable antiquity, but none of 
course sufficiently ancidnt to countenance the popular 
traditions. Our imaginations were therefore left to 
themselves. We were at perfect liberty to Ijelieve or ' 
disbelieve that on this spot, either under this tree or its 
parent stock, eighteen hundred years ago, the Virgin 
Mary paused to rest after h^r perilous journey over the 
Desert ; and that in a fountain hard by she washed the 
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infant Jesus. There was no room for controversy on 
the subject : it was reduced to a matter of sentiment : 
and some of us therefore discarded the story altogether, 
while others received it. All were pleased with the 
visit, and went away with something additional to talk 
about in times to come. 

1 have omitted all allusion to the celobratcd feat 
of arms performed by the French on the ground we 
traversed, because our thoughts during the whole ride 
were either carried back to a much more remote period, 
or were occupied with the objects that actually pre- 
' Bciited themselves to our view. The roar of battle had 
passed over that spot, and a harvest of glory had been 
' reaped there ; but fifty other harvests have since waved 
I above the unmarked graves of Frank and ^foslem * the 
I)I()Ugh has effaced the cannon rut : the humble peasant 
has trodden out the footsteps of heroes. The peaceful 
monuments of the district, however — the tree and the 
' obelisk — still remain, and will no doubt, for ages to 
come, continue to attract thither the antiquary and 
the Christian ])ilgrim. We returned by a different 
road, skirting the gardens of several palaces, and soon 
reached, to our regret, the dusty environs of Cairo. 


fiTATISTICS OP EMIGRATION. 

Ov this subject is given the following statement in the 
‘ Time s’ (‘ondensed from the annual Report of the Colo- 
nial l^and and Emigration Commissioners, just pub- 

' lisbed : — 

‘ It appears that while the .average emigration from the 
United Kingdom during tho ten years ending in 1846 was 
nl)oa( 8^000 \iersoii8 774,000 to America, and 10,000 to 
f 1)1* Australian colonics\ the number who left in 1817 was 
‘Jj8,270, and in 1848, 248,089. In tho latter year the total 
to NoiLh America was 21.9,208; but of these 188,233 pro- 
[ rc'i'dtd to tlie United States, and only 31,065 to tho 
I Tiiitisli colonies. About 85 per cent, wero Irish; and it 
Ins heon stated that they were this year generally of a 
' latter ilass than ihoao of former years, and that tho 
^\llole body carried with them considcrablo capital. This, 
however, cannot he ascertained. Tho emigration agents 
nt Now York and Quebec describo the great mass as being 
ill a htatc ol jiovorty; hut emigrants with money are 
generally very anxious to conceal it. With regard to the 
sums remitted from America to enable relatives to emi- 
grate, no accurate information can bo given. It is certain, 

I however, that tho amount paid in the United States for 
I p'lssagos, or remitted to this country, was, during tho 
year 1818, upwards of L.4G 0,000 ; and it is inferred that 
three fourths of the whole expense of the emigration 
I from Ireluul last year was thus defrayed by those who 
had tiuigniled in previous years. The oominissioners 
have no means of ascertaiuing the result of the emigra- 
tion to the United States generally; but they assume, 

' from the abseneo of complaint on tho subject, that it was, 
on llie whole, nnaecompanied by sickness, and that the 
I ciniirrants have been able to find employmenU,, 

I ‘ The Report of tho Emigration Commissmers of New 
I Yoik states that tho personal condition in which tho 
emigrants arrived was very much better than in 1847 — 

I that no iustancu had been discovered of actual iusufil- 
' ciency of provisions on tho voy-^ge — and that tho cases of 
, death .mid sickimss had been comparatively small. Muoh 
of the inerccasea comfort of the passage is attributed to 
I the New Yolk liners having, since the establishment of 
stcam-packcts, come to depend very muoh on steerage 
passengers, for whom there is, consequently, a greatly- 
increased competition. 

‘ ^Vith reganl to tho Australian colonies and the Cape 
of Good Hone, it appears that since November 1847, when 
the renewed emigration was commenced to New South i 
''VWles, tho toMtl emigration has been 28,158, of whom the 
number despatched in 1848 was 18,611. Of the entire 
amount, 9656 went to Sydney, 9076 to Port Philip, 0681 to 
Adelaide, and 795 to tho Cape of Good Hope. As respects 
tlie contrihuHons raised in this country in aid of emlpa- 
tion, the commissioners remark that they are more IhnRed 
than is uAially supposed. Out of the three parties who 
arc intereateil in the movement— namely, the colonists, 
who need labour; the labourers, who sock employment; 
and the parishes, which aronelieved of a superabundant 


population, the former, at least In the case of the Austra- 
lian colonies, contribute in each instance about L.14 (tho 
cost of passage, which is supplied from tho land fund); 
while the two latter contribute only about L.6, which may 
bo taken as the average expenses of bed money, oulfit, 
and ODst of oonveyanoe to the port of embarkation. At. 
the same time the oommissioners point out that the ron- 
tribution on the part of parishes or labourers is not nkely 
to inorease, siuoe the labourer rarely has any means, and 
it is possible to send an emigrant to Canada or the United 
States for L.4, 10s. The oommissioners describo tho in- 
stances in which they have relaxed their rules in promot- 
ing the emigration of parties who are ineligible under tho 
ordinarv regulations for an absolutely fireo passage, but to 
whom it seemed desirable to give a passage upon their 
contributhig a portion of its cost. Among these were 
several of tne English workmen who Wero forced to leave 
Franco after tho Revolution in 1848, also seventy-one young 
women from Ireland, and 159 scholars from the Ragged 
Schools of London. A table of rules has been framed, 
under which these assisted passages may be granted ; qml 
the total number who have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity is 2992, consisting chiefly of artisans. According 
to the latest accounts from Sydney and Port Philip, the 
commissioners learn that it would not bo prudent to des- 
patch more than three ships a month to tho former, and 
two to the latter. The rate at which ships have been dcs- 
pateiied to each of these districts since tho cemmeni c- 
ment of 1648 has been rather more than two a month. 
From South Australia, whither the Irish orphan emigrant 
girls wore sent, a report has been received that, within n 
fortnight of their arrival, owing to their good conduct, not 
one of these girls, fit for service, remained unemployed, and 
that 200 more could readily have met with situntions. 
From New Zealand It is mentioned that the force of emi- 
grant pcnsioiters now amounts to 643 men, and tlint in 
tho neighbourhood of their villages the price of land has 
rapidly advanced. Tho number of emigrants dcRpatched 
to New Zealand since 1847 has been 1005, of whom 757 
wore for Otago. With regard to Canada, the accounts ns 
to the means of employing emigrants are not encouraging, 
although the prospect is good for small capitalists. 
emigration last year was 27,939, of whom 7355 proc(‘eded 
to the United States. To New Brunswick tho emigration 
in 1848 was 4020 persons, being a great decrease as enni- 
pared with tho two preceding years. It appears also 
that almost all this number, as well as 5000 other inhrahi- 
tants of tho province, have lately made their way to tlio 
United States. To Nova Scotia and Cape Breton the 
emigration in 1847 was 2000, and in 1848 only 140 persons. 
As respeots the present prospects of emigration, it appears 
that it is now going on at oven a more rapid rate than 
during tho past two years, when the amount was unprece- 
dented. While tho emimation of 1847 and 1048 exceeded 
that of 1846 by 99 and 91 per cent, respectively, tiio emi- 
gration of tho first four months of the present year from 
tho ports at which we have agents has exceeded that of 
the same period of 1847 by 15 per cent, and of 1848 by 40 
per cent, Tho actual numbers have been — 

First four montlis of 1847, • 90,714 

1848, . . 74,929 

1849, . 101,701.’ 


JUYENILB EEFUGB AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

That building might long have been designated by its 
present name. But a few years ago, and it was«a re/uf/r for 
jwmile thieves, and a school in w'hich they w'erc ui(}usii i- 
ouslv trained in the arts of deception and plunder. A 
of the process Is thus described by an eyo-witness: — * Let us 
look in at the upper room— (now the girls* school). Here 
were fifty youths met around their master — as able a one 
in his calling as England could produce — listening with 
undivided attention to his instructions on the ** ma]> ” (n 
pair of trousers suspended from the ceiling) on the subject 
of ** fobology,” or pooket-picking. After this course of tui- 
tion, the next was the mock trial — an imitation of tho Old 
Bailey Court, with ,ja rimiVc of its functionaries and or- 
deal, done with veiy great taste, and calculated to make 
the young rascal not only expert in extracting from the fob 
or yiocket, but clever in defence. To encourage the youn;^ 
novico in his first essay, he was supplied with a glass of gin 
below in the tap— (now the dining-room of tho ohildrcn). 
If successful, then he retained for the purpose of reporting 
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I his success, and having a game at skittles in the skittle- 
ground — (now the boys* school-room.*) For many years 
tliis system of education was carried on witliout molestation; 
for so desperate were the parties engaged in it, that even 
the police were afraid to interfere. At last they removed 
to another public-house, a few yards off’, now known as 
^ The Working-Men's Institute.* For a considerable time 
weref the same practices carried on in the new dwelling, 
until circumstances compelled the landlord to give it up. 
Hut although this focus of crime w'as abandoned, the con- 
duct of these outlaws of society reroaioed unchanged. Tlie 
streams had run too long and too deep to be so easily dried 
up. iJiindrods of youths aro now prowling the streets of 
the metropolis who were educated in these nurseries of 
ciirnc, acquainted with no other means of living than rob- 
bery and theft. (Iroups of them may bo seen, in the com- 
jiaiiy of men grown gray in sin, standing about the coiners 
of Duck Lane and Old Pyo Street, gambling with the very 
gold and Sliver they have stolen from tlie imsnspcctiiig 
shopkeeper, or extracted from the pockets of the street- 
))a8scnger. Would you believe it, reader, that some of 
tlibso ragged fellows may be found sitting beside you in 
your pew at church, dressed as respectably, and oven more 
fashionably than yourself, and who will watch the oppor- 
tunity of your departure, to relieve cither you or some of 
your fellow-worshippers of the money you may have in your 
jiosses'jion.^ A friend of ours lately asked a young man if 
he over went to church. ‘I often go,’ said ho; *I prefer 

going to St M *a, because I do most business there.’ — 

Ituf/^cd School I'^num Magazine. 

WATER. 

fiarge quantities of rain-water have frequently been col- 
lected and examined by Dr Smith, and he says, * I am now 
satisfied tlmt dust really comes down with tho purest rain, 
and that it is simply coal ashes.’ No doubt tb'is .accounts 
for tlio quantity of sulphites and chlorides in the rain, and 
for tlio soot, w’hich arc the chief ingredients. The rain is 
also often alkaline— arising probably from tlio ammonia of 
the burnt coal, which is no doubt a valuable agent for iicu- 
tialising the sulphuric acid so often found. The rain-water 
of IMnnchcstor is about 2} degrees of hardness, harder, in 
f.ict, than the water from the neighbouring bills which tho 
town intends to use. This can only arise from tho ingre- 
dients old allied in the tow’n atmosphere. But the most cu- 
rious point is the fact, that organic matter is never absent, 
although tho rain bo continued for whole days. The state 
of tho air is closely connected with that of tho water : what 
the air contains, the water may absorb; wliat the water 
has dissolved or absorbed, it may give out to the air. Tho 
enormous quantity of impure matter illtciing from all parts 
of a large town into its many natural and artificial outlets, 
docs at tlie first view present us with a terrible picture of 
our underground sources of water. But when we examine 
the soil or a toxvn, we do not find the state of matters to 
present that exaggerated character which we miglit suppose. 
TJie sand at tho Ciiclsea Water- works contains only 1-43 
icr cent, of organic matter after being used for weeks. In 
<]‘27 Liebig found nitrates in 12 w'ells in Giessen, but none 
in wells two or three hundred yards from the tow-n. Dr 
Smith has examined thirty wells in Manchester, and he 
finds nitrates in them all. Many contained a surprising 
cpiantity, and w'ero very nauseous. The examination of va- 
rious wells in the mctroxiolis show'ed tlie c onstant formation 
of nitric acid, and in many wells an enormous quantity 
was detected. The presence of the nitrates in the London 
water prevents the formation of any vegetable matter; no 
vegetation can be detected even by a microscope, after a 
long ])ciiod« The Thames water has been examined from 
water near its source to tho metropolis, and an increasing 
amount of impurity detected. All tho water of great 
towns contains organic matter ; water purifies itself from 
organic matter in various ways, but particularly by con- 
verting it into nitrates : water can never stand long with 
I advantage, unless on a large scale, and should be used when 
collected, or as soon as filtered.— A’eaf{>A Indepenchnt. 

IMPORTANCE OP TRUTH. 

As a natural oorollary from the proposition that falsehood, 
tlie principle of the rcpulsion of particles, is the world’s 
banc, so trutli, the principle of the attraction of cohesion, 
is its greatest blessing. Again, I must declare that every 
idea w 0 utter during our little life lives hereafter in some 
'ha])e or other, and bears fruit after its kind, which may 
be gathered long in the lapse of time, or in tho very anti- 
podes. Kvery true man — that is, every man wlio utters 


unequivocally what he believes — is a benefactor to his 
country, nay, more, a benefactor to the world ; for he has | 
sown a seed tliat will fructify for ever. It is trite to incul- 
cate tho doctrine that truth is essential for happiness, but 
people moralise with cut-aiid-dried .admonitions, without 
thinking of the immediate causes that make truth so ne- 
cessary to cultivate. I desire to see tlie utilitarian prin- 
ciples of truth a part and parcel of education. In our 
I National Schools especially, I should desire to see the strict 
observance a matter of as much study as tlie very alphabet; 
and I should like to inculcate tho belief, that truth of 
thought and truth of utterance arc as necessary to ‘ get a 
man on in the world ’ as the knowledge of know ing a good 
shilling from a bad ono. I know of no sentence ever uttered 
by human lips more likely to produce a luxuri.anee of e\il 
than the part playful, part serious assertion, tliat * langu.sgo 
was given us to hide our thoughts.’ The converse is the 
one thing needful, and were it not for the large amount of 
truthfulness which is yet to be found in mankind, society, 
like a gas decomposed, would be resolved into its oiigin.al 
elements, tho warning of which we receive by the explo- 
sions the wonder-struck world has lately been witnesMug. 
Enougli, however, of tliis; and let us console ourselvts that 
the time is coming — a time, perhaps, purchased by blood- 
shed and tho horror of war — when the rulers of tlie woild 
will discover that they must govern more by the hcf/t, 
more by its affections, more by the tics of human sympathy, 
and less by the diplomatic cunning of miscalled Muchiacval 
policy, or, what is much the same, by a system of c-old- 
blooded reason and red tape. . . . Let every man 'jfrivc 
to utter w'hat ho believes, and wdienever he accomplishes 
.a conquest over falsehood, he lias cast a sterling coin into 
the tieasury of the world that will one daj purchase its 
redemption. — Ajfftction^ its Flotvcm and I'l nd^. 


MY BLANKET SlfAAVL I 

Aui D blend, nneo mair come free the ' 

Foi yo’ie a frion’ that ne’er glow c.iiil’ , I 

Ye dightet ayo the hidden teai — 

My w ao, my weal-worn Hl.inket Shawl ' j 

Oh wae is mo > that dreadfu’ nicht 1 1 

My lammlo’s feetJo grow sao caul' ' > I 

Within thy faulds she breathed her last— ' j 

Ihou Had, thou sacred iilankct Shawl ' j 

And whan T gaed to sell my tnpcH, I 

To screen the rest frae want and euiild, 

I feared the siclit o’ faccH kent, | 

An' oivro me drew my Blanket Shaw 1. I 

Whan queans wad answer to mj i ap I 

Wi’ uppish gait and voices haul’, 

I turned awa’ maist like to drap, 

Au’ tiehter drew iny Blanket bliawl. 

Unghatofu’ body that I was 
I sudna been sae stung withal ’ 

I 8ud hae fixed my thochts on IJ im | 

Wha a>e saw tlnough ujy Blanket Shawl. 

But better fortune rmiles on me, 

My Itaddics noo aie stoot end tall— | 

But aye I hear a manly sich 

Wlian oot 1 tak my Blanket Shaw 1 ' I 

J. M. 

SONG OF THE WILD FLOWER. j 

Ov this desolate heath, all unnoted, unlvnow u, I 

I e sprung up but a mean little flower, j 

Yet <m me are tho rays of tlie day-ruler thrown, 

And mine is the wealth of tho shower. I 

I feel the pnre breeze as it sweeps o’er the ground, ' 

Bringing health to loaf, blossom, and stem ; I 

And tho soft dews of evening cnciiclc me loiind 
With full many a crystal-like gem. 

Lot me whisper it, then, both to simple o^d sage, > • 
That I am (though so lowly my lot) 

A legible letter in that beautiful pare 
Which can hold neither error nor blot. 

Mvnv ItiiUhON. 
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nERO-WORSHIP. 

In each cycle of human progress there has usually been 
some one great spirit brooding over the latent energies 
of the race, and warming them into life and action. 
Each department of knowledge has had, in like man- 
ner, its pioneer and guide, wandering far onward be- 
fore the mulOtude, and serving as the lantern to their 
pith. On the observation of these facts has been 
founded a belief m the monarchy of mind — a convic- 
tion that Providence has from time to time, for wise 
purposes, called fortli out of tlie crowd particular in- 
dividuals, showering upon them its inspiration, and 
consecrating them as kings and priests of the genera- 
tion. This idea has been strengthened by analogies 
drawn from the general history of society. The rudest 
tribes of the Desert have tbcir chiefs and great men, 
whose Will IS law': the most barbarous nations their 
11 responsible rulers, on whose personal character hang 
the fortunes of the people. Even refined societies have 
home Inghest ciste, and these some liighest individual, 
before whom the rtst humble themselves, and impli- 
citly follow: and thus the monarchical principle of 
hero-w'orsinp — as rife at this moment in America as in 
Europe, in France as in England — has become an 
article of universal faith. 

A proof of this imy be found in a favourite specula- 
tion of the thinkers of the day. The groat lights of the 
woild, say they, are extinguished — our mighty men 
have pissed away. Everywhere we see small aggre- 
gations in lieidlong collision with each other ; but the 
united tread of nations is no longer heard echoing over 
the e irth. In science and literature there are at best 
only aristocracies, dividing into insignificant fractions 
a great pow or ; in poetry there are multitudes of small, | 
sweet sounds, discoursing sufficiently cloq 4 ient music, 
but no master-song to thrill and subdue. All present 
tilings show that there is a general interregnum — a 
pause— and all past experiences teach us to look for a 
new advent. Who, what, ani where are the Coming 
Men ? • 

We do not dissent from the data here laid down, but 
we question the inference. The epochs of the moral 
world are under laws as distinct as those of the phy- 
sical world. The same rule of progression exists in 
both ; and we may trace the onward progress of the 
liuman race ns clearly as that of the external eartbi 
prepai ed by nfbana of successive geological changes, for 
their reception. The institutions Of earlier ages have 
not passed away. Their character has been nierely 
modified in new developments; serving as an illustra- 
tion of the Brahminical idea of a succession of exist- 
ences throiighout the same individuality. Absolute go- 
vernments, vested in a single person, are overturned in 
the natural progress of 80 cl(j^y, but are not destroyed : 


the elements of their power still exist in an aristocracy ; 
and this, in turn, gives place to a wider division. These 
successive developments can only end when the whole 
species arrives at a state of comparative perfection, 
and when, consequently, there will be no individuals 
towering, cither morally or physically, above the mass ; 
but in the meantime the new phases they present are 
mistaken in each age, by large masses of mankind, for 
new and monstrous existences marring the natural Older 
of society. The idea of absolute monarchy is thus, in 
one shape or other, constantly reproduced ; and the 
world, always governed by traditions, is struck with 
fear and wonder when the giants of its race dis- 
appear. 

At the present moment, the evidences of this supposed 
interregnum are sufficiently remarkable. Our great men 
have indeed perished. In government, war, science, lite- 
rature, wo see only a crowd of individuals more or less 
capable, but none supreme ; and we cry out wdth tlio 
discontented masses of old, * There is no king in Israel ! * 
But are we not deceived ? May we not mistake a new 
development for an interruption of order? I^et us re- 
member tliat this is not the age of originality, but 
appliance ; not of theory, but experiment ; not of dis- 
covery, but invention. Wo trade upon a capital amassed 
by our fathers, and carry out into action the ideas they 
sometimes only faintly conceived. This is a work whicli 
may employ, and even demands, many brains. One man 
I may pioneer; but the route being once pointed out, 
numbers may enter in, and pass far beyond the dis- 
coverer. Some are a little in advance, some lag a little 
behind, some diverge from the path : but a single great 
leader is unnecessary, for we have entered upon a 
new tide of progress, and live under a new dispensa- 
tion. 

The hero-worship which shuts our eyes to this fact 
should be confined to the great men of the past; to 
V hose example eacli individual of the new age should 
look for instruction and encouragement, instead of 
gaping for the advent of a new dynasty, or groping for 
the heir of the dormant line. But even this hero- 
worship should not be a blind eopersiition, bu{ a rational 
and discriminating reverence. We ntust estimate each 
age according to its own lights ; and*' when we see some 
one throwing forward his spirit in advance of the time, 
and identifying himself with a future generation, then 
only should we recognise and reverence the new de- 
velopment. This large way of viewing the past may be 
of great advantage to the present ; for history is not a 
jumble of fortuitOtia events, but a record of what will 
one day be resolved into a true science. The prevailing 
fault is, to read by epoch, without attending to its 
connection withHhe an^ the future ; and tims old^ 
ideas are carried down in a stereotyped form, which, 
although ttue in themselves, are, by reason of this un- 
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yielding substantiality, opposed to truth and to the 
experience of mankind. • 

But the hero-worship of the past should not inter- 
fere, as it unfortunately does, with our respect for the 
present*, retarding the growth and manifestation of in- 
dividual greatness. The world is said not to know its 
great men— till it has lost them. Perhaps each genera- 
tion is guilty of this error j but the present is peculiarly 
80. Genius has now to contend against not only the 
vulgar detractions of ordinary life, but the hyperciitical 
observations of a press which is daily extending its in- 
Ihierirc. Unless animated with extraordinary courage 
.and enthusiasm, and to a certain extent independent of 
the world’s support, few men will voluntarily run the 
gantlet of criticism, and, it may be, partisan abuse. 
Thus society is defrauded of its duo. How often is it 
demonstrated that a charitable and kindly considera- 
tion of liuman conduct, besides being rccoinraendahle 
on moral grounds, is decidedly the best in point of 
actual return in worldly benefits. 

And yet criticism is desirable : the only thing we 
plead for is, that it should bo cautious and temperate. 
It is not to be doubted that our social system is vexed 
M ith ‘ faltiC prophets ’ — men who mean well, but whose 
overheated fancies carry them beyond all reasonable 
hounds, loading them to propound and put themselves 
at the hea<l of sehernos whicli experience proves to be 
impr.aeti cable and fallacious. These * geniuses ’ unq^ues- 
tionahly have done imieh in bate years to make the word 
* progress ' a suliject of ridicule. In spile of their errors, 
however, in the face of all retarding influences, society is 
getting on. There is, indeed, a steail}^ and regular tide in 
thb fortunes of the social y. orld. To understand this, we 
must nut confine our view to one epoch or one nation ; 
and must neither suppose that the groat onward 
inovenr'ot is without interruption, nor cast doubts upon 
its existence because of the backfalling even of whole 
tongues and peoples. The subject is of immense scope; 
and we must open our minds accordingly if we would 
grasp it. Ill our own country, the track is so obvious, 
that it is impossible to wander if we only use our 03 cs ; 
although we ape constantly falling into error bccMUSO we 
confine our view to the little circle of space and time 
around us, without looking backward and onw^ard to 
ascertain our bearings. This narrowness of calibre, into 
w'hich the large lessons of history cannot enter, is the 
grand misfortune of most of our public men. Instead 
of assisting progress, they strive to retard it; and in 
struggling against the tide, they take credit to them- 
I selves for public virtue. The ‘ principles ’ of such men 
(for that is their favourite word) are just in theni- 
Bulves ; but, belonging to the class of stereotyped ideas 
— that is to say, to ideas that have had no share in pro- 
gressive dcvelopment-“they are inapplicable to the age. 

The history of the great political questions that have 
been agitated from time to time in this country is full 
of instruction, although few are the wiser for it The 
successive ameliorations that have taken place have all 
been the results of hard-contested battles ; and no sooner 
is one victory gained, than the defeated party, rallying 
afresh under some time-worn banner, take their hope- 
less stand by some new obstruction. Not looking at 
the context of history, not believing in progressive de- 
velopment, the leaders fancy that they are at least 
securing for ^emselves a share in the hero-worship of 
the natioa^^Jlut no fame is secure but that which is 
^identiHeiill^j^tli the onward march of mankind. Wit, 
eloquence, Courage — nothing avails but to illustrate their 
defeat; and the only consolation they find is in the 


applause of the congenial rabble of their owp day, who 
see no clearer and no further than themselves. 

If we are correct in supposing that the present is 
only an imaginary interregnum— that, in fact, the go- 
verning power of mind having reached a new stage of 
development, is merely distributed among a greater j 
number — it follows that there is a wider scope for indi- 
vidual ambition. Distinction should be looked upon as 
a fund for which all mankind have the privilege of 
scrambling ; although it is obvious that only a few can 
succeed in the attempt, for if many rose to the same 
level, there would be no such thing as distinction. 
Every age has had its few great authors— artists — phi- 
losophers — statesmen — captains — placed like be.acons 
along the descending line of history, to mark the epoch 
for posterity. But we should not forget that the cha- 
racter of the time is never formed by these distinguished 
individuals. They are the wonder of their own, as 
ivell as of succeeding ages. They are exceptions which 
prove the general rule of mediocrity. But this medio- 
crity — the mean between the high and the low — is like 
the middle class in society, the pith and substance of 
the whole mass. It is a mediocrity, too, which is only 
comparative. It knows more than the greatest of its 
predecessors, for it begins at the point where they 
I ended. The learning of the present age includes in its 
OW'D the whole learning of the past. A gentleman of 
our day is more elegantly and conveniently lotlgcd tlum 
the most powerful noble of the Middle Ages , and there | 
is not one of our peasant women who does not wear 
habitually a certain under garment which, three or * 
four centuries ago, was reckoned an extravagant luxury | 
in a queen of France. 

Jn this simple and obvious fact, that each generation, 1 
besides accumulating for itself, inherits the accumula- 1 
tions of the last, resides the grand arcanum. It ex- I 
plains the rationale of iirogressive development, unseals , 
the book of history, and throws a light, like that of a 
torch, into the shadowy \ista of tlio future. It is in l 
itself proyrcAv ; and thus a word which is usually con- j 
sidcred as involving either a mystery or a mischief, be- 
comes both clear and innocent. Taking this fact for 
our vantage-ground, we stand up for the dignity of the 
present generation. We, men of this passing day, are I 
the heirs of all time. All is ours that our fathers won, ‘ 
with tho sword or the pen, by prayer — study— endu- 
rance — watching — strife. For us the sage has thought, ^ 
the warrior bled, and the poet dreamed. Our infancy 1 
is soothed with the melodies of a thousand years, our I 
youth thrilled with the love -songs that have gushed 
from unuumbered hearts, and our parting spirit borne 
away upon the hymns of saints and martyrs. But re- 
member that our high destiny, in the words we quoted , 
recently when treating of noble birth, conveys no merit, ' 
but much duty to its inheritor. To us .have been given I 
the five Talents, and wo to us and ours if we do not ‘ 
turn them to profitable account I 

It is good to reflect upon our inheritance and its obli- 
gations; and in doing so, we need not fear that we in- 
dulge in any idle dream or unpractical speculation. It 
inspires us with a noble craving and lofty emulation, 
and yet is accompanied by all kindly thoughts and bro- 
therly regards, lifting us above the mean conventional- 
isms of outward life, and making the whole world kin. 

It calls into the field of mental culture thousands of 
liigh intellects and manly hearts which would otherwise 
have been overborne by the weight of everyday work 
and transmitted prejudice ; and it enables us to listen 
with a proud smile to the ytilgar question touching the 
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supposed dormant race of the world’s giants, and to 
exclaim — howcnrer individually weak we ourselves may 
feel — there is no interregnum ! ^ L. R. 

THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 

BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 

It was during the early days of the great Revolution of 
I 1789, in the year 1792, when a young offlcer in delicate 
health took up his quarters in tlie city of Marseilles 
for the six months of his leave of absence. It seemed 
strange retirement for a young man, for in the town he 
knew no one, and in the depth of winter Marseilles was 
no tempting residence. The offlcer lived in a garret 
looking out upon the street, which had for its sole furni- 
ture a harpsichord, a bed, a table, and a chair. Little 
but paper ever entered that apartment, where food and 
fuel both were scarce ; and yet the young man generally 
remained in-doors all day aBsiduousl> writing, or rather 
dotting something upon paper, an occupation he alter- 
nated with music. 

Thus passed many months. The young man grew 
thinner and paler, and his leave of absence appeared 
I likely to bring no convalcscenre. T3ut he was handsome 
I and interesting, despite his sallow hue. Long hair, full 
beaiiiLng eyes that spoke of intelligence, and even genius, 
frankness of manner, all prepossessed in his favour, and 
many a sinilo and look of kindliness came to him from 
beautiful eyes that ho noticed not nor eared to notice. 
In fact he rarely went out but at night, and then to 
V. \lk down by the booming sea, which made a kind of 
music lie seemed to love. Soinet imes, it is true, lie would 
hang about the theatre door when operas were about to 
bo played, and look with longing eye within ; but he 
never entered : either his purse or his inclination failed 
him. But he always examined with care the name of 
the piece and its author, and then walked away to the 
sea- shore, to muse and meditate. 

Sliortly after liis arrival in Marseilles, he visited, one 
after another, all the music-sellers and publishers in 
the town with a bundle of manuscripts m his hand; 
but his reception was apparently not very favourable, 
for he left them all with a frowning air, and still with 
his bundle of manuscripts. Some had detained him a 
long time, as if estimating the value of the goods he 
ofK red for sale ; but these were no more tempted than 
the others to try the saleable character of tlie commo- 
dity. The house he lodged in had attached to it a large 
. g.'U'den. By permission of the landlord, the young man 
often selected it for his evening walks, and, despite the 
cold, would sometimes ait and muse in a rude and faded 
bower under a wall at one of the gables. Hero he 
ould occasionally even sing, in a low tone, some of his 
own compositions. It happened once or twice that when 
he did so, a female head protruded from a window above 
him, seeming to listen. The young man at length 
noticed this. 

♦Pardon, lady,* said he one evening; ‘perhaps I 
disturb you?’ 

‘Not at all,* she replied: ‘I am fond of music, very 
fond, and the airs you hum are new to me. Pray, if 
not a rude quesfion, whose are tfiey ?* 

‘ Citoyenne,’ he answered diffidently, ‘ they are my 
own.’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ cried the lady with animation ; ‘ and you 
have never published them ?’ 

*I shall never try — he murmured, uttering 
the last word in a low and despairing tone^ which, 
boy ever, reached the cars of the young woman. ^ 

‘ Good-night, Citoyen,' said she, and she closed her 
window. The composer sighed, rose and went out to 
take his usual walk by the sea-beach ; there, be&fi the 
grandeur and sublimity of the^pcean, and amid thumuif- 
niur of its bellowing wai^ to forget the cares of the 
world, bis poverty, and his orushed visions of glQi^ and 
renown^the day-dream of all superior minds — A dream 
far oftener a punishment than a reward ; for of tl^ose 
wt^> sigh for fame, few indeed are successful. 


Scarcely had he left the house, than a lady, habited 
in cloak and hood, entered it; and after a somewhat 
lengthened conference with his conew^e, ascended to 
his room, and remained there about an hour. At the 
end of that time she vanished. It was midnight when 
the composer returned. He entered with difficulty, the 
Cerberus of the lodge being asleep, and ascended 40 his 
wretched room. He had left it littered and dirfy, with- 
out light, fire, or fbod. To his surprise a cheernil blasce 
sent its rays beneath the door. He opened it, not with- 
out alarm, and his apartment neatly ordered, a 

fire burning, a lamp, and on the table a supper. The 
young man frowned, and looked sternly at the scene. 

* Who dares thus insult my poverty ? Is it not 
enough that I am starving with cold and hunger, that 
1 am rejected by the world as a useless and wretched 
thing, incapable of wielding either sword or pen, but I 
must be insulted by charity? Fire, light, and food, all 
sent to me by one who knows my necessity ! And yet who 
knows ? Perhaps my mother may have discovered niy 
retreat. Who else could have acted thus ? My mother, 

I bless thee both for your action and for respecting my 
concealment!’ And the invalid officer sat down to the 
first hearty meal ho had eaten for weeks. He had left 
home because his friends wholly disapproved of his 
making music a profession, and wished nim to employ 
his leave of absence in learning another occupation. 
His mother so pressed him, that he saw no resource 
but a soldier’s last chance — a retreat. For two months 
no trace of the fugitive had been seen — two months 
spent in vain efforts to make his chosen iMireer support 
him ; and now, doubtless, his mother had found him 
out, and had taken this delicate way of respecting his 
secrecy and punishing his prid^. 

Next morning the young man awoke with an appetite 
unknown to him of late. lUie generous food of the 
previous night had restored nis system, and brought 
^lim to a natural state. Luckily, sufficient wine and 
bread remained to satisfy his craving, and then he sat 
down to think. All his efforts to get his music sung, 
or played, or published, had been vain. Singers ki^cw 
him not, publishers declared him unknown, and the 
public seemed doomed never to hear him, because they 
never had heard him ; a logical consequence very inju- 
rious to young beginners in literature, {loesy, music, 
and all the liberal arts. But he was determined to Ikavo 
one more trial. Having eaten, he dressed and went 
out in tiic direction of the shop of the Citoyen Dupont, 

.a worthy and excellent man, who in his day had pub- 
lished more music, bad and good, than a musician could 
have pla^d in a lifetime. 

‘ You have something new, then, citoyen ? * said Du- 
pont after the usual preliminaries, and after apologising 
to a lady within his office for leaving her a while. ‘As 
my time is precious, pray play it at once, and sing 
it if you will’ The young man sat himself at the harp- 
sichord whicli adorned tbe shop, and began at once the 
‘ Song of the Army of the Rhine.’ The music-publishor 
listened with the knowing air of one who is not to be 
deceived, and shook his head as the composer ended, 

‘ Rough— crude— but clever. Young man, you will, 

I doubt not, do something good one of these days but 
at present, I am sorry to say, your efiTorts wdnt finish, i ^ 

polish’ The singer rose, aM bowing, left the shop, 

despair at his heart. He Iiod not a am in the world : 
bis rent was in arrear : he knew not )n>w to dine that 
evening, unless, indeed, his motnef xjdme again to his 
aid — an aid he was very unwilling to'receive. His soul 
repugned from it, for he had parted ITem hdr in anger. 

His mother was a Royalist^ he was a R^nblioan, and 
she bad said bitter things to him at parting. But most 
of all the composer ftdt one thing: the World would 
never be able to judge him, never be able to decide if 
he had or had not merit; and this was the bitterest 
grief of all. 

That day was spent in moody thought. The evening* 
came, arid W sign again of his secret friend, whether 
mother or Unknown sympathiser. Towards Bigh% the 
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I pang« of hunger became intolerable, and after numerous 
I parleys with himself, the young man ascended to his 
room with a heavy parcel. His eye was wild, his cheek 
pale, his whole mien unearthly. As he passed the door 
of his lodge the concierge gave him a ticket for the 
Opera, signed Dupont, who was co-manager of the 
theatre. 

* Go thyself,* said the composer in a low husky voice, 
and he went up stairs. 

Having gained the room, the unhappy and misguided 
young man sat silent and iiiotioulesa for some hours, 
until nt length Ininger, despair, and his dreamy visions 
had driven every calm and good thought from his head, 
and then he dared quietly proceed to carry out his 
dreadful and desperate intent. He closed carefully the 
window, stuffed his mattress up the chimney, and with 
’paper stopped every aperture where air could enter. 
Then he drew forth from liis parcel charcoal and a 
bqrncr, and lit it. Thus had this wretched man deter- 
mined to end bis sufferings. He had made one last 
effort, and now in that solitary, dismal garret, he laid 
him down to die ; and poverty and misery, genius and 
death, were huddled close together. 

Meanwhile, amid a blaze of light, the evening’s amuse- 
ment had begun at the theatre. A new opera from 
Paris was to be played, an'd the prima donna was the 
young, lovely, and worshipped Claudinc, the Jenny 
Lind of that time and place. The house was crowded, 
and the first act succeeding beyond all expectation, the 
audience were in ecstasy. 

‘ She is a jewel 1* said M. Dupont, who, from a private 
box, admired the great supporter of his theatre. A 
roar of applause from the pit delighted at this in- 
stant the good man’s ears. Claudinc, called before 
the curtain, was bowing to the audience. But what is 
this ? Instead of goin.> ,oir, she has just signed to the 
orchestra to play. {She is about to show her gratitude 
to tlio audience in verse. Dupont rubs his hands, 
and repeats twice between his teeth ‘She is a jewel!’ 
But with ease and rapidity the band has commenced 
playing an unknown air, and the next instant ISI. Du- 
pont is standing up with a strange and wild look. 
Hushed and still was every breath : the audience look 
at each other : not a word of communication takes 
place : men shudder, or rather tremble with emotion. 
Buttlie first stanza is ended; and then a frantic shout, 
a starting of all to their feet, a wild slirick of delight, 
a cry of a thousand voices thundering the chorus, shows 
how the song has electrified them. 

]\r. Dupont frowned, for the air and the song were 
not new to him : it was the ‘ Song of the Army of the 
Rhine’ he had refused that morning! But Claudine 
proceeds : again the audience is hushed in death-like ' 
silence ; while the musicians, roused to an unusual de- 
gree of enthusiasm, played admirably ; and Claudine, 
still singing with all the purity, feeling, and energy of 
her admirable voice, plunged her eyes into every corner 
of the house — ^in vain. At each couplet the enthusiasm 
of the people became greater, the anxiety of the singer 
more intense. At length she concluded, and never did 
applause more hearty, more tremendous, more up- i 
roanious, greet the voice of a public songstress. The 
excitable population of Marseilles seemed mad. 

When silence was restored, Claudine spoke — * Citoyens 
and citoyennes! ’ she exclaimed, * this song is both written 
and composed by a young and unknown man, who has 
in vain sought to put his compositions before the public. 
Everybody has refused them. For myself, I thought 
this the greatest musical effort cf modern times ; and as 
such 1 practised it to-day ; and, unknown to manager or 
author, I and the band prepared this surprise. But the 
author is not here. Poor and despairing, he is at home 
lamenting hi* unappreciated efforts ! Let us awake him ; 
let him l«|i^>tlhat the generous people of Marseilles can 
undemliW'and feel great music. Come, let all who have 
• heartirjSSiow me, and chant the mighty song as we go.* 
And vOlaudtne, stepping across the orchestra, landed 
in ^tlie pit, and, bareheaded, light-dressed as she was. 


rushed towards the door, followed by every spectator 
and by the musicians, "who, however, put on their hats, 
and even threw a cloak and cap on the excited and 
generofti young songstress. 

Meanwhile the composer’s dreadful resolve was being 
carried out. The horrid fumes of the charcoal filled the 
room : soon thej^ began to consume and exhaust the pure 
air, and the wretched youth felt all the pangs of coming 
death. Hunger, exhaustion, and despair kindled a kind 
of madness in his brain : wild shapes danced around 
him : his many songs seemed sung altogether by coarse, 
husky voices, that made their sound a punishment : and 
then the blasted atmosphere oppressing Ins chest, dark- 
ening his vision, his room seemed tenanted by myriads 
of infernal and deformed beings. Then again he closed 
his eyes, and soft memory stealing in upon him, showed 
him happy visions of his youth, of his mother, of love, 
and hope, and joy ; of green fields, and the murmur- 
ing brooks which had first revealed melody unto his 
soul; and the young man thought that death must be 
come, and that he was on the threshold of a better 
world. ^ 

But an awful shout, n tremendous clamour, burst on 
his car : .a thousand voices roar beneath his window'. 
The young man starts from his dream : what is this he 
hears ? 

* A iij: armes ! citoyons, 
l'\»rmc4! VOS bataillons,’ &c. 

* What is this ? * lie cries. ‘ My Song of the Rhine ! ’ 

Ho listens. A beautiful and clear voice is singing : 
it is still his song, and then the terrible choriiH is 
taken up by the people ; and the poor composer’s first 
wish is gained : he feels that he is famous. 

But he is dying, choked, stifled with charcoal. He ‘ 
lies senseless, fainting on his bed ; but hope and joy 
give him strength. lie rises, falls rather than darts 
across the room, his sword in hand. One blow shivers 
the panes of his window to atoms ; the broken glass lets 
in the cool sea-breeze and the splendid song. • Both 
give life to the young man ; and when Claudine entered 
the room, the composer was able to stand. In ten 
minutes he liad supped in the porter’s lodge, dressed, 
and come out, to be borne in triumph back to the 
theatre, where that night ho heard, amid renewed ap- 
plause, his glorious song sung between every act, and 
each time gaining renewed laurels. 

Ten days later, liouget de L’Isle was m.arried to Clau- 
dine, the prima donna of Marseilles; and the young 
composer, in gratitude to her and her countrynicn, * 
changed the name of his song, and called it by the 
name it is still known by — ‘ The Marseillaise ! ’ 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON EPIDEMIC 
DISEASES. 

Some of our readers may have heard of a work on the 
‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ published fifteen or 
sixteen years ago by Dr Hecker, a celebrated German 
physician, and recently translated into English under 
the auspioes of the Sydenham Society.* This work 
has be. n much spoken of, as containing not only an 
ample historical account some of the most remarkable 
epidemics of modern times, but also certain important 
speculations relative to the physical nature of these 
terrible visitations, and the social results that flow from 
them. The book hardly answers the expectations wo 
had been led to form of it. As a history, indeed, of the 
three great epidemics it prbfesses specially to treat of— ^ 
namely, the Black Death of 1348-1351, the Dancing 
Mania of 1374 and subsequent years, and the English 
Sweating Sickness of 1478-1 68 l—it is probably uh- 
rivalkd. The general considerations, however, that are 

* Tbs tiptdemlas of tbs MIddIo Ages, from the fSermap of J. V. C. 
Tleeksr, M. D., Professor at Fredcrlok-WlUisnVs IlnlverMty nt Uer- 
lln, Aco. Translated by Ik G. Babingtos, M.1)., Ac, 

London: 1844. > . > * 
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interspersed with the narrative of facts, are by no means 
either profound or numerous. More valuable in this re* 
spect is a ‘ Treatise on Epidemic Cholera,* just published 
by Dr Russell nn Edinburgh physician,* the particular 
object of whicli is to illustrate the ^homccopathic treat- 
ment of cholera, by a detailed aCcoimt of tlie author's 
experience during the recent prevalence of the epidemic 
in Edinburgh; but which contains, in addition, a large 
nccumulation of ini])ortant facts, noted by medical ob- 
servers of the disease in different parts of the world, 
as well as some very interesting hints and reflections, 
offered towards n scientific theory of this and other 
epidemics. Refraining entirely from the hom(eopathic 
portion of this work, with which of course it is not for 
us to deal, we shall avail ourselves of its liistoriotd and 
r<'llective portions, in conjunction with the ireatiae of 
lleckop, in order to place before our readers a summary 
view of what may be called the present state of specu- 
lative tendency in the medico-scientific world on the 
subject of epidemic diseases. 

Ill the first place, as regards the physical nature of 
epidemics — their nature, tliattls, ns phenomena caused 
by or Hci’ompanyiiig certain other manifest changes in 
the condition of our globe, or of its atmospliere. On 
this head the most important of the observations hitherto 
ncorded may be suinrned up in two propositions, w'hich 
wc siiall state separately: — 

1. Tha progress of pestilences appears^ on *he whole, to he 
from east to west, or in the reverse dii cction of the earth's 
Ktfntion. — According to all history and all tradition, 
id.igues have made their first appearance in Oriental 
countries, and have thence spread over the west. This 
law, if it may be so called, is well exemplified in the 
ease of tlie Black Death, that terrible disease of blood- 
spitting and tumours which in the fourteenth century 
ravaged all Asia, Africa, and Europe, and which, though 
we cfuuiot trace it into the then unknown hemisphere of 
America, probably traversed that hemisphere too, mak- 
ing the round, as it were, of the whole globe, and carry- 
ing off, according to the best calculations, one-fourth 
pnrt of its entire population ; wliilst in some localities it 
left but two persons alive out of every twenty. This 
dreadful epidemic first arose in China, on the very 
borders, it would seem, of the l*acific Ocean ; thence it 
advanced westward through Asia, mowing down myriads 
in its M'ay ; gathering itself on the coasts of the Levant 
ami of Asia Minor, it then rolled over Europe and 
Northern Africa ; and ultimately mingling with the 
virids of the Atlantic, it disappeared like a gloom in 
the distance. If, indeed, we consider its course in de- 
tail, wc shall find certain deviations from the general 
westward direction. Sometimes it leaped from one loca- 
1 lity to another, lying north or south of it rather than 
west ; sometimes it even appeared to return eastward 
to a spot it had missed or postponed ; and on the whole, 
in its course through Europe, there appeared to be a 
general bearing in a direction north or north-west from 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean towards the North 
Sea and the Baltic. In short, it appeared that the mor- 
bific infiucuce, though impelled steadily in a general 
westward direction, was liable to be deflected to some 
extent out of i^s proposed course by a variety of subor- 
dinate causes — as, for example, by the opposition (not 
always effective, however) of vast physical obstacles, 
sucli as a mountain -chain or an arm of the sea ; by a 
tendency (denominated contagion) to follow the great 
lines of human intercourse — a tendency illustrated by 
its progress over Asia, when it chose the caravan -routes, 
and by the fact, that in Europe it broke out first in sea- 
'poYts having 4 direct maritime communication with pre- 
viously-infected places; by a preference for spots already 
prepared for its visit by certain favourable oonditions 
of filth, bad drainage, unwholesome ness of site, &;e. ; in 
which spots it would accordingly concentrate itself with 

* A Treatise on Epidemlo Cholera, by J. Rutherfurd Russell, 
M. D., with an A ppendix of Cases treated in the Edinburf h Hoaioeo- 
pathie Dispensary, 11148 -1849, and a Map, lowing the oourM Of the 
Cholera from India to Rritain. Dbndon : 1849. 


special virulence ; and finally, by a disposition, probably 
native to itself, to zig-zag from place to place in an 
electric manner, according to the varying nature either 
of the atmospheric masses it encounteredt or of the ter- 
restrial strata over which it moved. 

And 80 with o^er epidemics; as, for example, the 
cholera. The course of this disease, during its firstspro- 
gross over Asia and Europe, is ' well illustrated in a 
map prefixed to Dr Russell's work, showing, by me.ans 
of red marks and dates placed under the names of all 
the cholera- visited towns from. India to Britain, the 
order in w'hich these towns were attacked, their geogra- 
phical range, and their bearings with relation to each 
other. Ono general principle of progress has always 
been apparent : the progress has been from east to west, 
the rate of advance, however, being various, and one 
would almost say capricious. Like the Plague, then, 
the cholera appears, speaking in a vague physical way, 
to be a vast morbific influence, moving at a certain 
rate from east to west over the surface of our glolfe 
liable, too, like the Plague, to be determined to some 
extent in its course by the circumstances presented to 
it ; finding difficulty, for example, in crossing a moun- 
tain range, advaiiciog with alacrity along the course of 
rivers from their moutlM to their sources, and pursuing, 
by preference, the great lines of human intercourse (in 
many cases, liowcver, also sweeping over thinly-jieoplcd 
tracts), concentrating itself in large and unwholesome 
cities, as if by an affinity with the conditions already 
existing there. 

Plague, cholera, and other epidemics of course act 
with more or less deadly effect according to the sus- 
ceptibility of the person ; and it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that those who habitually obey the laws 
of health — are temperate, attend to proper warmth, 
diet, and cleanliness — these have uniformly the best 
chance of escape ; for they enjoy conditions which may 
be said to fortify them so far against external influences. 
A physician from India has stated, with great plausi- 
bility, in one of the public papers, that choICru has ori- 
ginated in a great degree from tlie want of salt among 
the poorer classes in Ilindoostan — the absence of this 
useful condiment having apparently the effect of in- 
ducing a susceptibility to atuiosphoric poison. 

The Sanitary Coinniissioners have directed atten- 
tion chiefly to those circumstances determining the 
course of the cholera that are within human control 
— as, for example, on its undoubted preference for ill- 
drained and foul localities. Perhaps, however, their 
publications on the subject have tended to draw avvuy 
attention from what may be called the more purely 
scientific considerations respecting tho course the 
cholera — as, for example, that the cholera is not pene~ 
rated by foul sanitary conditions, but is a great pre- 
existing morbific influence resistlessly moving round 
the globe at any rate, and only seizing on those condi- 
tions in its progress; and again, that there is strong 
reason to think that there are other conditions, not 
within human control, on which it will seize with equal 
avidity; the meteorological and geological conditions, 
namely, of particular districts or localities. Perhaps, 
also, the commissioners have too decidedly committed 
themselves to the opinion that cholera is not dontngious. 
That the disease will advance witliout any assistance 
from human means of conveyance — ^nay, that all qua- 
rantine precautions will be ineffectual to keep it out of 
a district that lies in its track— are indeed ascertained 
facts; but, on the otlier hand, it is equally true that it. 
has shown, upon the whole, a preference for peopled and 
commercial routes, and that it has in many cases 
Rvaili^ itself of the vehicle of an individual traveller, in 
order to transport itself a day or two earlier into a place 
that it was in any case about to visit. That, had all inter- 
course between Europe and America been suddenly cut 
off at the moment tlie cholera was known to be^ in 
Europe, the disease would not have reached America^ 
is by no means likely ; it would slowly have rolled itself 
perhaps through the atmosphere and over the waves ; 
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yet we know it did go to America lodged in European 
ships. And as regards the means by which cholera 
spreads itself within the limits of particular districts, 
Dr Russell has, we tliink, demonstrated that in Scot- 
land, at least, contagion was one of thoso means. In 
this he agrees with Professor Simpson and Dr Alison, 
bothf^of whom believe in the occasional propagation of 
cholera by contagion. 

2. PcsUlenoes appear always to have been preceded or 
accompanied by other physical phowmena qf an equally 
extensive nature — as earthrpt^kesy blights m the vegetable 
world, violent and continued tempests, sultry heats, creeping 
palpable mists, deluges, unusual swarms of insects, ^c. 
as if all these were but so many external indications of 
some one deep process affecting at the time the entire ball of 
the earth. — This proposition, according, as it does, with 
vague popular tradition, rests also on historical evidence. 
Thus in the case of the Black Deatli, this epidemic was 
preceded by earthquakes and serious atmospheric dis- 
lurbiinces, as if nature had been somehow out of joint. 
The same thing has been observed with regard to 
other pestilences. The plague at Aleppo in 1760 was 
‘ preceded by famine, by uncommon diseases, and b^ 
earthquakes;’ and in an account we remember to have 
read of the great Plague of IJindon, the enormous in- 
crease of insects, especially liouse-flics, about the time 
is ])articularly mentioned. In the East, it is said, por- 
tentous physical events arc always regarded by the 
natives ns forerunners of pestilenci); a fallacy of the 
popular imagination it may be, but possibly also, to 
some extent at least, the result of an ancient popular 
induction still verified by experience. Even as regards 
the cholera, observations to the same effect have not 
been wanting. The jwtato blight and the inlluenza 
must be in every one’s recollection ; the connection of 
the latter at least with cholera is considered as estab- 
lished. More recondite and precise is the observation 
of Dr Trout, quoted by Dr Kussell, relative to tlio in- 
creased weight of atmospheric air in London during 
the cholera visitation of 1832. Dr Prout ‘ had for some 
years been occupied in investigations regarding the 
atmosphere; and for more than .six weeks previously 
to the appearance of cholera in London, had almost 
every day been engaged in endeavouring to determine, 
with the utmost x^ossible accuracy, the weight of a 
given quantity of air, under precisely the same circum- 
stances of temperature and i^ressure. On a particular 
day, the 9th of February 1832, the w'eight of the air 
suddenly appeared to rise above the usual standard. 
As the rise was at the time supposed to be the result 
of some accidental error, or of some derangement in 
the Hfiparatus employed in order to discover its cau^e, 
the succeeding observations were made with the most 
rigid scrutiny ; but no error or derangement whatever 
could be detected. On the days immediately following, 
the weight of the air still continued above the standard, 
though not quite so high as on tlie 9th of February, 
when the change was first noticed. Tlie air retained 
its augmented weight during the whole time these 
experiments were curried on ; namely, about six weeks 
longer. . . . About the 9th of February, tlie wind in 
London, had previously been west, veered round 

to the east, and remained pretty steadily in that quarter 
till the end of the month. Now, precisely on the change 
of the wind, the first cases of epidemic cholera were 
reported in London; and from that time the disease 
continued tu spread.’ The appearance of the cholera 
in Sunderland in 1831 was attended, according to Dr 
Cianny, with peculiar atmospheric clianges — particu- 
larly thunder-storms and lightnings during the night. 
Speaking also of St I’etersburg during the present visi- 
tation of e)iDlera, Dr Muller, a German physician, ob- 
serves Sl&e air during the whole time of the pre- 
sence 1 if;| iiolera here was oppressive, heavy, and very 
chafi|^Nn in its temperature. There were frequent 
'fchi^dsr-storms : rain fell almost daily : the sky was 
gloomy — very misty in the evening; the sun seldom 
broke through. The depressing infiucnce acted more 


or less upon every one; almost without exception all 
experienced a certain feeling of discomfort, weariness, 
Xiressure at the pit of the stomach, aud tearing pains 
on the lower limbs.’ In almost all the districts where 
cholera has been prevalent similar phenomena have 
been observed. In our climate, however, where the 
weather is in any case variable, the connection between 
such phenomena, even when extraordinary, and the con- 
temporary or subsequent epidemic, is not so palpable 
and evident as in India, where the succession of certain 
states of weather throughout the year being more fixed 
and uniform, deviations naturally attract more notice, 
and have a plainer significance. Now, in India it is a 
belief universal among medical men and others that 
the prevalence of exndemic cholera in a locality is pre- 
ceded or accompanied by unusual meteorological appear- 
ances. One witness states that ‘ he had particularly 
observed that the epidemic was invariably preceded 
and accompanied by a large black cloud hanging over 
the place and adds, that ‘ this had been universally 
remarked, and that the appearance had even received 
the name of the cholera emud' Hurricanes and thunder- 
storms of unusual violence have also usually attended 
the cholera in its march through India. 

Giving to this fact of the contemporaneousness of epi- 
demic diseases with extraordinary atmospheric or telluric 
phenomena its most general expression, one would state 
it thus : — That as the earth was not prepared to support 
human life until a certain aggregate of conditions had 
been realised in it, and as the human race only entered 
on the possession of the planet when this aggregate of 
conditions had been realised, the antecedent geological 
epochs having been occupied by animated creations not 
requiring so mature or perfect a system of conditions, 
so even yet there may occur temporary failures of the re- 
quired sum-total of conditions — temporary withdrawals 
of certain items in that total ; temporary relapses, so to 
speak, of the wliole earth towards its preadamito condi- 
tion. In some cases, as in that of the Black Deatli of 
the fourteenth century, the relapse was enormous ; there 
was in that case such a reduction or alteration of the 
fixed aggregate of conditions necessary to human life, 
that one-fourth part of all the human inhabitants of the 
earth w'ere extinguished ; and had the reduction or alto- 
nation been but a little greater — had the rtimmersion, so 
to 8i)eak, into the preadamitc system of conditions bicn 
but a little more complete — the w hole human race miglit 
have been destroyed, or the number of persons saved 
might have been a mere per-cciitagc. It is consistent 
with this viev/, that in that case not only the atmo- 
sphere was affected, but, as appears from the passages 
already quoted from Ilecker, the very fabric of the 
earth was torn and shaken, as if there were a relapse 
even of the solid body of the earth tow'ards its primitive 
state of volcanic instability ; whereas, in milder and 
less destructive epidemics — such as the cholera — the 
alteration of the conditions of life appears to be less 
thorough and profound, confined chiefly to the atmo- 
sphere, and not afiecting, to any great extent at least, 
the solid body of the earth, or the relations of its crust 
to its molten core. 

Blci ling now the two propositions that we have been 
illustrating with regard to epidemics, our notion of 
these terrible occurrences would assume the following 
theoretic form -.—That occasionally, at particular spots 
of the earth’s surface, there takes place a sudden de- 
rangement of the aggregate of atmospheric or telluric 
conditions necessary to human life ; that sometimes this 
derangement is local and temporary ; bu^that at other 
times it extends itself in some mysterious way, creep- 
ing slowly in the shape of an impalpable morbific in- 
fluence, and generally in a westerly direction round the 
earth and through its atmosphere, until the whole world 
is affected, those spots suffering most severely, however, 
that present to the advancing morbific infiueiilee certain 
combinations of circumstances that specially attract and 
hold it Still) however, all this is co^aratively vague ; 
and the questions naturally arise — What is the parti* 
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cular derangement, alteration, or reduction of the ter- 
restrial conditions of human Ine that commonly origi- 
nates epidemic disease ; and is the derangement, altera- 
tion, or redaction the same in kind in all epidemics, and 
only different in degree ? How, too, does the derange- 
ment or morbific influence spread and extend itself ; and 
what determines the rate of its dissemination ? 

SSuch questions as these our science is, and will long 
remain, too meagre to answer. In the talk, however, 
that now prevails on the subject of epidemics, two 
different modes of conceiving the physical character of 
such influences arc confusedly discernible. In speak- 
ing of cholera, typhus, ^c. some theorists habitually 
make use of such phrases as * poison in the atmosphere,’ 
‘ disseminated virus/ ‘ cholera-miasm,* &c. A f the 
bottom of this mode of speaking there evidently lies the 
idea that epidemics are caused by the positive addition 
of some unusual and noxious ingredient — necessarily 
of a gaseous kind — to the normal atmosphere. The 
quantity of this ingredient may be so small as to escape 
tJie moat delicate tests ; or, Prout’s experiments 
on the weight of a given bmk of air during cholera 
(thermomefrical and barometrical conditions being the 
same) would seem to indicate, it may in some cases be 
quite appreciable. Under this ‘ poison-theory * may be 
also included that variety of the same mode of think- 
ing which, without supposing the addition of any posi- 
tively new ingredient, yet supposes such a change in the 
relative proportions of the established constituents of 
the atmosphere (oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, water, 
as would convert the wholesome fluid into a verit- 
able thougii slow poison. A sudden addition or dimi- 
nution of the quantity of moisture, for example, might 
have something of this effect. In either case the theory 
is, that a contaminated local atmosphere may extend 
itself, and that, being breathed by the lungs of men, it 
acts on the system by some process of vital chemistry, 
80 as to produce death. Thus, of Asiatic cholera, the Sa- 
nitary Commissioners say that ‘it appears to bo caused 
by a poison diffused through the attiios[)hcre, which acts 
with peculiar intensity on the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal.* Somewhat different from this theory 
is that which seeks for the cause of epidemics not in a 
cliange of the ponderable constituents of our atmosphere, 
so much as in a change in the activity of the impon- 
derable influences or forces that hold the whole earth 
together, and particularly in a change of its electrical 
conditions. Tlie two theories are not necessarily incon- 
sistent ; for any change, for example, in the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere hanging over a marsh or lake, 
would necessarily involve some change in its electrical 
condition ; and, vice imd, a sudden electrical change in 
such a case would thrill like a rearranging influence 
through the whole mass of atmospheric atoms. Cholera 
or plague may consist, therefore, in an envenomed or 
altered atmosphere *, and yet the characteristic and 
deadly fact respecting this envenomed or altered atmo- 
sphere may be in the abnormal electrical character that 
is thus given to it. In fact — though to speak of cholera 
or plague as ‘ something electric,* or a ‘ derangement of 
tlie teUuric eleqjricities,* is equally vague as to speak of 
it as a ‘ poison in the atmosphere* — such a leaning to- 
wards the electric view of the case seems a better intel- 
lectual direction. 

We recollect to have seen some months ago in a 
medical journal a very curious table or scale of diseases, 
arranged according to a theory of their different elec- 
trical characters. Highest in the list were mania, hy- 
drdpliobio, an<> such-l^e diseases of what may he eidled 
an enormously-excited organism ; corresponding, as the 
writer believed, tp highly-positive electrical states of the 
bodies of the patients. Lovfest in the list were cholera, 
plague, and such-like diseases of excessive prostration ; 
corresponcling, as ho believed, with low negatively-elec- 
trical states of the bodies of patients ; and intermediate 
were the more ordinary diseases, ranking either on 
positive or on the negitiive side of tho electrical 
scale, according to their character. If one were to ^ccept | 




such a theoiy as proved, the resulting conception would 
be something to this effect :-^That what is called health 
in different persons is, or is indicated by, a certain 
electrical state of body (differing in different persons { 
lying in some on the positive, in others on the negative 
^side of zero) *, that whatever tends inordinately to raise 
this electrical state — that is, to make the individuJl too 
positively electric, as compared with the general mass 
of tlungs— tends to produce disease of one kind; and that 
whatever tends to depress his electrical state — that is, 
to make him too negatively electric, as compared with 
the mass of things — tends to produce disease of an oppo- 
site kind ; consequently, that any permanent elevation 
of the electrical condition of the atmosphere, or the 
cartii’s crust, at any locality, would tend to produce 
epidemic f\iror, rabies, or fever there ; while any perma- 
nent depression of the same would tend to produce such 
cpidenucs as cholera. Cholera, according to such a 
view, would be the result of a greatly-lowered electrijal 
condition of the earlh*s surfa(‘o or its atmosphere, pro- 
duced originally by a chemical process or processes in 
or on the earth at some one spot, and gradgully extend- 
ing itself westward. Various circumstances might bo 
quoted vaguely corroborative of such an idea — as, for 
example, that mentioned by Dr Russell — that the true I 
or typal attack of the disease consists not in the usually 
observed dysenteric symptoms, but in the immediate 
nervous collapse, as if, by an electric stroke, that gives 
these their significance: the fact, also mentioned by 
Dr Russell, that attacks of cholera are most frequent in 
the night, when, us is well known, the natural electrical 
condition of the body is more depressed than during the 
day ; besides, all the observations that have been made 
clearly connecting the appearance and disappearance of 
cholera with thunder-storms^magnetic derangements, 
&c. But moat conclusive on the point are the obser- 
vations of the French electrician, M. Andriaud, during 
the recent prevalence of cholera in Paris. According 
to a letter from this gentleman, wliich appeared in the 
French, and .also in some of the English journals, an 
electrical machine, which he had been in the habit of 
constantly working, suddenly ceased to give sparks of 
anything like the ordinary magnitude, aud this without 
the operation of any observable cause. On one day 
the machine would yield no sparks at all, and only after 
a violent thunder-storm did it begin to aet again. This 
variation of the electric capacity of the machine M. 
Andriaud found, to his surprise, to correspond so exactly 
with the progress of cholera in Paris, that at length he 
was able to announce the state of the daily bills of mor- 
tality by taking the state of the machine as his index 
and informant. The irregularities of the machine com- 
menced with the appearance of cholera : the day when 
the cases were most numerous, was the day on which 
the machine stopped ; and tho same thunder-storm that 
restored the machine to working condition, restored 
Paris to a bottci sanitary state. M. Andriaud's con- 
clusion, as stated by himself, is, that in the atmo- 
sphere of the earth tliere is a permanent * mass of elec- 
tric fluid/ and that the increase or diminution of this 
mass may be a cause of disease. Such phraseology, as 
well as that used above, may be premature, and not 
accurately descriptive of the real facts of the Case; 
but, at all events, the theory that cholera is * something 
electric/ appears to have gained in precision when pro- | 
visionally so expressed. Whether a well-weighed elec- | 
trical theory of cholera, while helping to explain its 
manner of progress — as, for example, its papricious I 
selection of certain localities, apparently for their mere 
peculiarities of soil and geological character^ — would abo ' 
suggest practical curative measures, must be left a moot 
question. 

To the foregoing general considerations regarding the 
physical nature of epidemics, one might add many 
others relating to their social effects, and their function^ 
in the historic development of the human race. Hecker 
occasionally glances at this great theme, but with little 
insight or dearness ; and indeed, to do it anything like 
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I justice, would require a special treatise. Two methods 
by which epidemics mi^ciit act so as to draw after them 
social results of great magnitude, must strike every one 
— 1/si, That which consists in the unusual stimulus they 
must necessarily give to all liumaii activity, by leaving 
behind them everywhere a civic blank or void to be 
filled; up ; and 2d, That which consists in the |)erinanent 
alteration they are calculated to produce in the moral 
and eniotional character of a people or an age — an alto> 
ration whicli should usually take the form, one would 
think, of increased piety and seriousness. Another way, 
lioucver, in which epidemics may produce lasting social 
results, is by the direct influence which, as physical phe- 
nomena, they must necessarily exert on all the human 
organisms submitted to them. If, for example, exposure 
for a while to a stifling atmosphere blunts and deadens 
the intellect — so that a book written in such an atmo- 
sphere (to make an extreme supposition) must neces- 
saiily be nn inferior performance to what the same 
person could have produced had he worked all tlie 
while in a healthy room — what must be the result of 
the subjcctiM of a whole population for several months 
to an equivalent state of things ? Must not the whole 
intellectual procedure of the population be for the time 
lowered and toned down, as if by universal ill-health 
and headache? And must not tho liter.iry products, 
artistic creations, and mechanical inventions of that age i 
bo necessarily in a corresponding degree poorer ? Nay, j 
recurring to the hypothesis argued above, might not one 
conceive that ns a certain aggregate of telluric and j 
atinosplieric conditions is necessary to life, and as a j 
reduction of this aggregate (as, for example, a depressed 
electric condition of the earth’s surface and atmosphere) 
tends to kill human beings, and to blunt activity, so a 
certain diflerent change ^n the aggregate (as, for ex- ! 
ample, a raised electric condition of the earth’s surface 
and atmosphere) may tend to produce a directly oppo- 
site effeot, ami to call the human powers into more 
strenuous and lofty exertion ? Might not tho series of 
different intellectual manifestations that the diflerent 
ages of tho world have presented thus rest on a basis 
of vast physical vicissitudes? Tlic imagination may 
run too fast in this speculative route, but the under- 
standing tends to go in the same direction. 


LONDON GOSSIP, 

In common witli all other Londoners possessed of ways 
and means and opportunity, I have had a holiday, and 
took a flight northwards to view your Highland hills 
and lochs, which will account for the long interval that 
lias elapsed since my la-st * Gossip.’ It is a delightful 
privilege to get away for a few weeks from this huge, 
smoky, and noisy city, and the means are wonderfully 
facilitated by excursion trains. A few weeks since, a 
multitude was thus enabled to visii that beauteous and 
classic city, Oxford, for a very trilling cost ; and 3000 
of the busy artisans of Birmingliam were conveyed from 
their furnace-fumed town to Lincoln and back — 180 
miles — fonninepeiice! We may well exclaim — Success 
to the rail 1 

On one of my rides I observed that the grassy slopes 
of tho cuttings on the Great Western Railway were 
being fed oif by sheep, thus turning to profitable ac- 
count what has hitherto been waste ground. The same 
practice will doubtless be adopted in other quarters. 
You are perhaps aware that in some parts of France 
vines are planted on such slopes : we could do the same, 
did our clima^ permit ; but, at all events, the sides of 
excavations^ a^i^ emb.'inkments in this country might 
be [I i1 II r converted into strawberry-beds. I 

‘'may furm^'niention that a groat convenience and 
comfp^ would result to the travelling public were a 
ready supply of water, with a drinking-cup or glass, 


kept at every station, so that passengers could help 
themselves from a tap. As a case in point: we were 
leaving Newcastlc-on-Tyne ; a lady became faint and 
ill, and eagerly desirous of a draught of water ; but 
although we inquired for the pure element at every 
station, not a drop could we obtain until we had tra- 
velled the whole length of Northumberland, and arrived 
at Berwick. Perhaps some general means could be 
devised of remedying this defect 1 am told that on 
the Leeds and Manchester line there is a supply at 
every station. 

Apropos of railway travelling, speed seems to be the 
chief essential point with passengers ; and people who, 
ten years ago, had no locomotive resource but the slow 
broad-wheeled wagon, now grumble because, for one 
penny per mile, they arc not conveyed at a greater rate 
than twenty miles per hour. Surely, all things con- 
sidered, this is a sufficiently beneficial result? The 
grand desideratum, however, is now to discover some 
means of resolving ourselves into a message, when we 
may be flashed along the wires, and pick ourselves up 
again at the end of the transit; but in what sort of 
corporeal identity, is not yet determined. 

Town wears a very different appearance (that is, to 
the accustomed eye) to what it did when I wrote last. 
Now the press and rattle of carriages at the West End 
are a phenomenon on whicli tradesmen, who do not find 
their share of the fifteen thousand strangers who visit 
London daily sufficient for their wishes, dwell with re- 
gret and hope, as their cogitations take the retrospective 
or prospective hue ; and it would amuse you to hear of 
some of the schemes by which stock-in-trade is kept 
moving. No more dinner-parties now — no brilliant 
soirees — no rfmnions — no parliamentary debates — for six 
mortal months. It is puzzling to know how those de- 
pendent thereon for profit or pastime are to exist in tlie 
interval. River trips, Hampton Court, and the * Gar- 
dens,’ arc now all the vogue: as 1 remarked before, 
everybody goes out of town. The two arclimological 
fUssociations are ruralising — one at Chester, the other at 
Salisbury. Even the astronomer- royal has said fare- ] 
well to his telescopes, and set sail for the Orkneys, 
leaving us to swelter through the canicular period with 
such dogged resolution ns we may. 

You will perhaps say that I am running too much on 
** things in gefi^ral,’ and travelling beyond the limits of 
legitimate gossip ; but 1 stand on my vested right as 
a gossip to discuss matters in my own way. Languid 
.as metropolitan life is in many respects, we are not 
without tongue-work; and at present, attention is pretty 
much divided between Ein<ancial Reform, the Hunga- 
rians, and Cholera. I heard a German making merry 
on the last-men lioned subject, chanting some rhymes 
as he walked. Perhaps be was an involuntary exile. 

Wii t regard to cholera, although ttiere is nothing 
like general panic, there is yet a very general disposi- 
tion prevalent to discuss sanitary measures. The new 
Sewer Commission are rather sharply crit^pised, because 
they don’t go a-bead fast enougli, by people who forget 
the good service they have already rendered, were it no 
other than relieving us of the late heptarphy of Sewage 
Commissioners ; and who seem to ignore the fact, that 
the effects of mismanagement, dating from the era of 
the Plantagenets, are not to be removed with absolute 
celerity. By and by, when the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey shall be published, so that the levels may be 
ascertained, we shall get to work, and the result will ' 
doubtless be either a series of receptacles, or one grand, I 
deeply-laid sewer— a cloaca Snaxima — ^which shall convey I 
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I the refuse of tlie metropolis fur away into the dreary 
I marshes of Essex ; and thus free the town and the 
I Thames from their iwesent pollution j a consummation 
{ devoutly to be wished. I wish tho moral refuse could 
bo as easily removed. Meantime new streets are being 
opened and built : one in particular from Queen Street 
(Southwark Bridge) to Blackfriars* Bridge, will be a 
material improvoment, as ventilating a densely-packed 
district, and relieving Cheapside of much of its present 
I excess of traffic. By the way, it is to be desired that 
there were other east and west avenues to the city be- 
! sides the single line of Cheapside and the Poultry : it 
is wonderful how the roaring stream of life and business 
' contrives to eiTect a passage through such a imrrow 
* strait. We may hope that the citizens will some day 
) wake up to the necessity of an amendment in this 
respect. 

Talking of streets, reminds me that a month or two 
since several houses at the corner of Drury Lane and 
Great Queen Street were pulled down to be rebuilt. 
The removal of these edifices has long been desiderated, 
so as to straighten and widen the approach from Long 
Acre to Great Queen Street; and wJiile the work of 
demolition was going on, the ‘ Woods and Forests ' were 
apprised of the fact. They sent their surveyor to look ■ 
at the place, and that appears to be all they did in the 
matter ; for the new houses are now built and tenanted, 
and we are as far as ever from a straiglitcned line of 
street. The comprehensive system of anticipating and 
cITccting street improvements which prevails in Paris, 
might be adopted or imitated hero with advantage to 
all parties. 

You wdl be pleased to learn, in connection with sani- 
tary matters, that model houses are likely to flourish. 
The Society for * Improving the Condition of tho La- 
bouring-Classes’ has just commenced the erection of a 
building to accommodate forty-eight families in Streat- | 
ham Street, Bloomsbury. Some improvements Mill be ' 
introduced which past experience has shown to be 
necessary: each set of rooms will have a small lobby^i 
to be entered from the outer-door, instead of opening 
directly into the living room, as is the case in similar 
buildings already erected. Tlie floors, too, will be of 
hollow bricks laid in arches ; thereby rendering the 
structure fire-proof. Lodging-houses of this character 
arc at present attracting much attention in Prussid 
and Franco. 

Ai>ropos of subjects allied to general ameliorations, 
did you read the statement made in the * House * on one 
of the closing nights of the session? If we may believe 
the report, the peat-bogs of Ireland are to become ‘ a 
second California.’ After manipulating, and otherwise 
operating on a liundred tons of bog, at a cost of less than 
L.20, certain products will he realised worth L.9I : a 
very satibfactopr and encouraging result, if true. But 
several years ago, a company expended many thousand 
pounds in works on Dartmoor ; and although they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining naphtha, ammonia, grease, &c. from 
the peat, yet, as a commercial speculation, the business 
did not answer* It is possible, liowevcr, that with 
newer scientific experience, and the lately-recognised 
value of peat-charcoal as a deodoriser, better success 
'may attend present efforts ; and could such be renilsed, 
we should at last have something like a well-grounded 
hope for the regeneration of Ireland. Scotland, too, 
might participate in the good fortune ; for, as I have 
I seen with my own eyes, peat-bogs are by no means scarce 
ill the *^nny north.’ The subject has come under 
discussion at the Botanical Society. 

Do you remember giving, about a year ogd. An ac- 
count of Sir Thomas Mitch^’s discoveries ia Australia ? 
He was accompanied by an able officer, Mr Kejjinedy, 
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who afterwards headed parties to continue the explora- 
tion. The second of these started from Sydney last year, 
and intelligence has now been received of Mr Kennedy’s 
death. He was murdered bv the natives, and nine of his 
men subsequently perished of starvation. This aug- 
ments the list of the gallant few who have met their fate 
while engaged in widening the boundaries of knowledge 
and science. Hopes are entertained that the unfortunate 
leader’s papers, which were hid in a hollow log of wood, 
will be recovered. Jaekey Jackey, a native, one of the 
survivors of his party, has been sent to search for tliem. 
From Australia to the north frigid zone is a long leap ; 
but you will understand why I make it (on paper), when 
I tell you that a letter has just come to hand from Sir 
John Richardson, dated Fort Confidence, on Great Bear 
Lake, 16th of September last. You will not have for- 
gotten'tbat Sir John is one of those sent out by govern- 
ment to seek for Sir John Franklin’s expedition. He 
has examined a considerable portion of the coast in the 
vicinity of the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers, and 
questioned several parties of Esquimaux, but without 
obtaining the slightest intelligence of the igissing party. 
The much-talked-of expedition of the American govern- 
ment — for wiilcli the thanks of certain pnblic bodies in 
this country were voted — turns out to be all moonshine ; 
so that we have noticing for it but to wait for despatches 
from Sir James Ross in Lancaster Sound, or Lieutenant 
Alooro in Behring's Straits, or from a party just sent 
out in a whaler by Lady Franklin. 

I have but little to say this time of literary affairs, 
but may just observe that a favourable indication of 
* progress ’ has just made its appearance from the Ad- 
miralty, in tbeir ‘ Manual of Scientifle Inquiry,* edited 
by Sir John Herschel, and intended for the practical 
guidance of officers and others on active service. The 
eminent editor’s name is a sufficient guarantee for tlic 
value and accuracy of the w'ork, and it will in all pro- 
bability pass into general use. In another quarter we 
have Sir David Brewster, after thinking of the subject 
at intervals for thirty years, attempting to prove that 
Junius — tlio political and literary sphinx->wns no other 
than Lauchiin Maclcane, a descendant of tho Macleanes 
of Coll. The pliiloBopher of St Andrews is perhaps as 
far from the truth as all those who have preceded liirn 
ill endeavouring to elucidate the mystery. 

Neither have I any extraordinary scientific discovery 
to announce. New planets do not turn up quite so fre- 
I qnciitly as continental revolutions of late ; although the 
fact that Adams, the discoverer of Neptune, hns liad 
.a pension of L.200 .1 year conferred on him by go- 
vernment, may stimulate astronomers to look out for 
stranger orbs. A flfly-pound pension, too, is settled on 
Mr Sturgeon of Manchester^ to whom we are indebted 
for the soft iron magnet ; Mrs Austin, the well-known 
translatress, is down for L.lOO a year ; and Lieutenant 
Waghorn, the father of the overland route to India, for 
L.200. Such grunts as these are well deserved, and are 
satisfactory to tho public at large, which is more tbiiii 
call be said of grants to military heroes. And here 1 
may ob.<!crve that the note of preparation fbr the meeting 
of the British Association at Birmingham in September 
is beginning to be heard. A large temporary^diilce has 
been erected in that town to serve as the * Exhibition ’ 
on the occasion : a good meeting is expected. And yet 
one more fact bearing on science: Spain, which has 
long been a dead letter in that respect, shows signs of 
awakening ; measures are now on foot for establishing 
a Royal Academy of Sciences at Madrid. Should they 
be carried out, Spanish philosophers will then be able 
to show us a specimen of their abilities. 

The whole collection of Nineveh marbles is now ’ on 
view’ at the British Museum — a fact which country 
cousins and sight^seers in general will duly appreciate. 
Talking of sights, the new and magnificent hall of tho 
North-Western Railway terminus at Fusion Squarg 
promises to become a * lion : ’ some persons go so iar as 
to say that it is superior to ttie cntrance-hall of the 
Museum ; but this is a point which visitors had better 
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decide for theniBeWes. There is no lack of eye- work for 
those who come to town : in addition to a panorama of 
the Mississippi, we have now one of the Nile, and an- 
other of the Eden-like valley of Caslimerc. 


SUMMER-TIME IN THE COUNTRY.* 

A JOURNAL of summer-time in the country! How musi- 
cally the words fall upon the ear ! What bright and 
pleasant fancies they bring! thoughts of the woods, 
the birds, and the bees ; of tlie rustling leaves and the 
dancing brooks; of the woodbine-’broidercd lanes and 
tlie pure breath t)f the mountains ; of the sorrel-bells 
under the shadowing fern ; and of the bramble wavings 
oil the broken qua^^ 3 ^ As there is no spot under 
heaven which has not its own peculiar moments in 
which it is most beautiful, its own atmosphere of sun 
or cloud under which it should be visited, so has each 
hour in the day its own place, to which we instiuctively 
turn our st^s. In the early morning we wander in 
tho dewy lanes, moving beneath the glorious cloister of 
summer boughs, to see the pearls lie on the web of the 
caterpillar, and the vetch climb up the glistening hedge- 
bank j or to watch the piinpernal unfold its scarlet 
petals, as the sunbeams peep through the leaves above, 
and chase each other in golden waves over the flower- 
besprinkled grass. When the noontide sky is bright 
and hot, we go to the woods — the dark, cool woods — to 
SCO tho pale fnttilaria nod quietly on her slender stalk, 
and to dream of long-past scenes and dim futurities, 
w'hich, alas! may never come: to blend thoughts and 
scenes of childhood’s hours until, with the harmless 
superstition of early youth, we spy out fairy forms 
bleeping beneath the large leaves of the arum, or lightly 
sailing down the brooks on the beech leaves which our- 
selves have set afloat : to sit breathlessly^ and watch the 
water-rat at play on the flowery banks or in the stream, 
or the squirrel in the trees: or to behold in thought 
smiling faces in the clear de])th of tho waters, which we 
can never more see on eartli. But when the sun is low 
in the heavens, we go to the commons to see the edges 
of the heather and the fern gilded by his slanting rays; 
to mark how long ago the bright-eyed centuary retired 
to rest, and how calmly she sleeps, with the w’estern 
breeze coming direct from the sinking sun, and playing 
around her; to hear the lark singing high in the air — 
mounting, like the good man, so far above the w’orld as 
to seem unfettered by it ; and yet, like the good man, 
blessing not only his own household in its loMdy nest, 
but shedding his flood of music on all below — and to 
listen to the sad, yet not unpleasing cry of the lapwing, 
that circles round our heads, discovering her home by 
the ver^ clamorousness and anxiety of her care to 
conceal it from us. 

T)o all these places Mr Wilraott leads us, bringing 
with Inm thoughts which are pleasant to read, and 
pleasanter far to look back upon, and to remember in 
the twilight and the lonely hours : thoughts of spirit- 
haunting pictures ; parallels of prose and verse, to prove 
that human hearts have beat wdth the same pulse in 
all ages ; and fancies and feelings of great and good 
men — men who * still rule our spirits from their urns.' 
And when the night comes on, he calls upon us to 
follow him back to the lanes we left in the morning, to 
see the hedge-banks, now thickly studded with the 
tremulous stars of the glow-worms, to read the ‘ Even- 
Song* by thei%*cool, greeu light;* hut we will let him 
speak for himself ; — 

* All tli0 bank is on fire with these diamonds of the 
night, ttf IBarwiu calls them. If Titania had over- 
turned jitinuket of jewels in a quarrel with Oberon, the 

C. ' ' - — . ■ ■■ ■ 

* A Journal of Summer-time in the Country. By the Her. 
Robert Arl» VV’iloiott, Incumbent of Hear Wood, Berke. Author of 
* Jeremy Taylor, a fiiiograpby.* London : Parker, West Strand, 


grass could not have looked gayer. Thomson describes 
the appearance with his usual liveliness : — 

** Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights his gem, and through the dark 
A moving radianoo twinkles.” 

Perhaps he is slightly astray in his zoology; for 
although the male has two spots of faint lustre, the 
female is the real star of the woodpath. 

* Coleridge, in a note to one of his own poems — 

•* Nor now, with curious sight, 

I mj.ik the glow-worm as I pass, 

Move with given radfunoe through the grass, 

An emerald of light 

drew attention to Wordsworth’s epithet of green^ applied 
to the light of this insect.' Miss Seward expresses her 
surprise, in childhood, that poetic eyes should not have 
observed this verdant hue. But we own that wo feel 
more astonished that any discussion should have been 
raised on so self-evident a point ; on a question which, 
we imagine, no eyes, poetic or prosaic, could for a 
moment hesitate about. But to return to our extracts, 

‘ Glow-worms are the food of night-birds, wliich of I 
course tniek them by their shining. To put out tlie I 
I candle, therefore, is the surest way of escaping the rob- 
ber; and perhaps their apprehension of enemies may ' 
I account for the short time of their illumination, l>fr I 
Nowell quotes a curious experiment of White, wlio car- 
i ried two glow-worms from a field to liis garden, and 
I saw them extinguish their lamps between eleven and 
I twelve o’cloclc. Later entomologists confirm this sin- 
gular relation. I 

* Hut I have been turning glow-worms to a use tins i 
evening* >^liich no naturalist probably ever thought 
of— reading the Psalms by their cool, green light ! I 
placed six of the most luminous insects 1 could find in 
the grass at the top of the page, moving them from 
verse to verso as 1 descended. The experiment was 
perfectly suceessful ; each letter became clear and le- 
gible. I never felt so deeply and gratefully the inner 
life of the I'salmist’s adoration : — “ Oh Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made them all : 
the earth is full of thy goodness!’* 

‘ 1 know that poetry has turned the fire-fly into a 
lantern. Southey enables Madoc to behold the features 
of his beautiful guide by the flame of two firo-flie«, winch 
she kept prisoner in a cage cr net of twigs underneath 
her garments. But surely I am the discoverer of the 
glon-worm-taper; and it answers the purpose admirably. 

By the help of this emerald of the hedgerow and mossy 
bank 1 can read not only the hymns of saints to Cod, 
but God’s message to me. As the glittering grass of tho 
Indian hills taught me wisdom, so these glow-worms are 
a light to my feet and a lantern to my path. 1 ought 
to employ my every-day blessinga and comforts as I 
have been using these insects. 1 could not have read 
“ Even-Song ” among the trees at night, unless I had 
moved the lamp up and down : one verse shone while 
the rest of tho page was dark. Patience alone was 
needed ; line by line the whole psaln? grew bright. 
What a lesson and consolation to mo in my journey 
througli the world I Perhaps to-day is a cloudy pas- 
sage in my little calendar : I am in pain or sorrow of 
mind or body, my head throbs, or my heart is disquieted 
within me. But the cool, sequestered paths of tho 
Gospel-garden are studded with glow-worms : I have 
only to stoop and pick them up. Yesterday was liealth- 
fuler and more joyous; my spirits wefh gayer; ifiy 
mind was peacefuler ; kind friends visited me ; or God 
seemed to lift up the light of his countenance upon me. 
These recollections are my lanterns in the dark. Tiic 
past lights up the present. X move my glow-worms 
lower on the page, and read to-day by yesterday. 

* Not for myself only should these thouglits be che- 
rished. Every beam of grace that falls upon my path 
ought to throw its little reflection along my neighbour’s. 
Whatpver happens to one is for the instruction of an- 
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other. Even the glow-worm, humblent of lights, baa thf^r^orld, but not of it He ia liko a person whose 
its shadow.* eyOi' while he ia conversing with you about an obj^t, or 

In this kindly spirit Mr Wilmott movos over hill and auccesaion of objects, immediately near, should glance 
valo, gossipping gaily of nature, men, and books ; now every moment toward* some great spectacle appearing in 
gravely discussing the merits of a Rubens or a R^hael tAe distant horizon** 

now stringing together stories of renowned gardens and * Mr Moore's elegant tale of the ** Epicurean” supplies 
gardeners; now correcting the zoological mistakes of another example, &o; and a fourth illustration issfur- 
bard or dramatist ; now following his own shadpw, nished by Mr Koble, in his picture- of Balaam fore- 
walking up to the * park-palings to endeavour to look it telling the happiness of Israel and the tiaing of the 
ill the face and now giving us such graphic descrip- Star 

tions as the following ** oh for a sculptor’s hand, 

‘ I see they are reprinting the speeches of Mr Pox. That thou mightat take thy stand, 

It is known that Burke called him a most able debater. Thy wild hair floating on the eastarit broezo ; 

The praise was characteristic of the utterer and the 

subject. Milton found little to commend in DrHen i <£9. airy ‘ ' 

and Rubens would probably have turned away iii dis- 
gust from the painted histories of Hogarth. Burke <Hd ‘ The artist to whom I alluded does not add literature 
not exclude the idea of eloquence from his definition, to his genius. I believe ho never heard of Poster : it is 
To Fox belonged the visible rhetoric. Ho swelled with just possible that he may be unacquainted with Sterne, 
the tide of invective, and rose upou the flood of his His remark would then be the fruit of independent add 
indignation. A dear friend has given me a vivid por- individual experience ; and on that account lending a 
trait of his manner and appearance. Holding liis hat most interesting commentary upon the illustrations of 
grasped in both hands, and waved up and down with fancy.' 

an cvcr-incrcasing velocity, while his face was turned In conclusion, we recommend this little work to all 
to the gallery, lie poured out tempestuous torrents of who feel the beauty of nature, to all who seek for healtli 
anger, exultation, and scorn. But Pox the declaimer on holidays in tiio pure breath of the country, and I 


was paralysed by Pox the m^an. It was affirmed by a chiefly to nil who, prizing and valuing these charms, 
Greek writer, in a passage made famous by Ben Jonsoii, yet prevented, by the stern dictates of business 
that a poet cannot be great without first being good; duty, from visiting the scenes which they so much 
and Aristotle intimates that the personal purity of the deliglit in. 

orator was a question moved in liis own day. Pox showed 

the truth of this critical axiom. His intellectual capa- r\T7 a n a ctt-ottt nrrsiCi 

city was impaired by the moral. The statue is imposing, CONFESSIONS OF A BASHFUL MISS. 

but the pedestal leans. I will add that the late Mr ‘ 8® sweet the blush of bashfulness. 

Green of Ipswich, an acute and well-informed observer, boarco can wish It loss.' 

referred with admiration to Pox’s speeches on the Re- The miseries of a bashful man have often been the sub- 
form of Parliament in 1797, on the Russian Armament, ject of pity to the kind-hearted, but I do not remcmbcT 
and to his reply on the India Bill in 1783, which he ever to have seen the miseries of a bashful girl touched 
pronounced to be absolutely stupendous. His character upon ; and, believe me, they are as keenly felt, al- 
had, however, one side of grace and beauty — he delighted though not so severely remarked upon by the world, 
in the simpleness of rural pleasures, and his eye was as the other. 1 received wliat is called a very careful 
open to all the charms of literature and taste. It is education — that is. 1 was taught all that other girls ar<f 
very refreshing to accompany the stormy Cleon of West- taught — but was kept so strictly confined to my school- 
minster into the shades of St Anne’s llill, and see him room, and so entirely secluded from company, even the 
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* So sweet the blush of bashfulncss. 

Even pity boarco can wish it loss.’ 


in the description of his surviving friend— society of companions of my own age, that to rao it 

, - was positively a painful sight that of the * human face 

Playful, and Silld i " 'I'""® 1 ’ *"<• “^oet seventeen, I wu told that it 

WAS now time to form my manners by seeing a little 
enjoying the sunshine and flowers with an almost buco- good company, I think I would rather have heard that 
lie tenderness and freedom from restraint; cither niy friends designed me for a convent. I was not very 

Watching Ibinr. nest in the spray, easy even when conversing only with my own sex, if 

Through the green lea VOS exploring day by day;" they were entire strangers to me; but when a gentle- 

or, with a volume of Bryden in his hand, wandering »»kcd me tlio simplest question-requested me to 

r* „ f -«o«- * drink wine with him (as was the custom in the bygone 

from grove to grove and seat to scat- , , , , 


...d t. .„.V ' drink wine with him (as was the custom in the bygone 

from grove to grove and seat to scat- j slightest wish 

“ To read there, with a fervour all his own, ]yQ commonly civil — I was in an agony, wished roy- 

noir wm ^known." ’ home, bluslied criuisoii, stammcrod; and 

confusedly I knew not what, and actually, for the 

One other extract we cannot refrain from making, on ment, hated the innocent cause of my unpleasant sen- 
account of the truth and beauty which it contains : — * I gations, and indeed myself at the same time for my folly 
was interested to-day by the leruark of one of our most jn being abashed by a person I may have despised, and 
accomplished portrait painters. ' Ho says that he has -whose conversation, when I heard it addressed.to others, 
observed in every’celebrated person whose features he perhaps appeared to me absolutely silly. In order to 
has copied, from the Duke of Wellington downwards, a improve my mind, I had been encouraged to read a great 
looking of (he eye into remote space. The idea occurs often deal ; but as novels and tales wei^ strictly forbidden, and 
ill literature. Milton, perhaps, led the way by hia de- the only books put into my hands were history, moral 
scription of Melancholy — philosophy, and other grave useful books, my studies 

— “ witii ovon step, and murfng gait, gave me little assistance towards bearing a part in con- 


in literature. Milton, perhaps, led the way by hia de- the only books put into my hands were history, moral 
scription of Melancholy — philosophy, and other grave useful books, my studies 

— “ witii oven step, and muBlng gait, gave me little assistance towards bearing a part in con- 

, « .A ndjouks communing with the skies, versation in the gay populous country neighbourhood 

The rapt soul sitting in her eyes I * where we resided. Observing on one or two occasions, 

Sterne assigns the same peculiarity to the face of his when I timidly introduced the names of those books, 
monk in tlie ’’ Sentiments^ Journey.” His head “mild, and of the heroes and sages I had been taught to re- 
pale, penetrating ; free from all commonplace ideas of vere, looks of contempt and suppressed laughter, and 
fat, contented ignorance looking downwards nppn earth; overhearing the words, * bas bleu,^ * precieuse ridicule,* 
it looked ffrward at something beyond the world** No- &c. I resolved never to name literature again until 
thing can be more exquisite than the iteration. The was able to dilate upon the last novel. My parents, 
late Mr Poster probably had this portrait in hii remem- however, had little patience with my shamefacedness, 
brance when he described tne Christian in societ^^in and most injudiciously lectured me in private, and 
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looked at me in public. One day, after a long sermon, 
1 was desired to prepare for a dinner at Oakfleld Park, 
and * I beg,* added my mother, ‘ yoij will nut sit like a 
stick, and look stupid, but try to talk, and make your- 
self as agreeable at least as you can. People will really 
begin to imagine you arc a fool.* 

‘ is better,* answered I, * to bo mistaken for a fool, 
than to open my mouth and prove myself one, which I 
sliould infallibly do ; for whenever strangers enter into 
conversation with me, I lose every rational faculty.* 

‘ Oh, nonsense. You might talk just as well as other 
people if you chose it 1 am sure, ii you listen, you will 
BOP how very little there is in the general conversation 
that goes on.* 

‘ Very little indeed,’ I replied. ‘ I have seldom heard 
anything worth remembering.’ 

* Oh,’ cried my father, * ’tis just as I feared ; vanity 
is at the bottom of all this modest humility. You wont 
speak unless you bring out something wondrous wise : ’ 
8(f saying, ho left the room, and mamma, in following 
him, said more kindly, ‘ Do now, niy dear, let me see 
you behave to-day more like other people ;* but unfor- 
tunately added,/ I shall keep niy eye upon yoU!’ 

I was neither sulky nor obstinate, and liad every wish 
to oblige my parents, and overcome my bashfuhiess, 
which I felt was foolish ; so, upon finding rnysolf at table, 
seated next to a middle-aged, quiet-looking man in a 
brown wig and spectacles, I resolved to address him, as 
soon at least as I could think of anything to hay. 
While coursing in vain through the realms of ima- 
gination for a subject, the words * government,’ ‘ corn 
laws,* ‘radical publication,’ struck on my car; and 
taking it for granted that a man with a brown vig and 
B]icctacle8 7nust be a politician, and, for the same wise 
reason — added to a certain pomposity in his look and 
manner — a 'J’ory, I resolved to converse upon a squib 
that had recently appeared in the ‘John Hull.* 
as I was luriiiiig towards him, 1 unluckily caught my 
molhci’a eye making a sign for me to begin some con- 
versation, whicli so completely Ooukiendd the little 
resolution with which I had ‘screwed my courage to 
the Stic king-place,’ that I instantly lost all my self-pos- 
session ; but not now daring to sit any longer silent, 1 
began with a fluttering manner and unsteady voice — 
‘ Pray, do you ever read “ Tom Thumb ?*’ ’ 

The respectable man, not sure what could possibly 
be my meaning, and wondering whether I was a w'it, a 
quiz, or an imbecile, after a jiausc, answered, ‘Not for 
a long wliile.’ 

* 1 thought,’ answ'ered I, unconscious of the blunder 
I had made, and gaining courage from what I consi, 
dcred to be the stupid old gentleman’s evident ignor- 
ance of what was passing in the world, ‘that it had not 
been published many months.’ 

‘Not many months!’ replied my astonished auditor; 
‘oh — oh — ah! A new edition, I suppose! It used to 
be my delight, as was “ Goody Twoshoes.” * 

Goody Tw oshoes ! thought I ; the poor man is insane ; 
aud 1 began to feel more uncomfortable than ever when, 
from my amazed and distressed countenance, suspecting 
some mistake, he, with a benevolent smile, requested 
to know what question I had asked him. ‘ I begged to 
inquire,’ i answered in a disideased voice, looking ns 
steady and stern ns I could, in order to awe him, ‘ if 
you read the “ John Bull ? ” * 

‘You doubtless, my dear young Indy, meant to have 
done so ; but you did, in fact, question me concerning 
“Tom Thumb.”* 

I tried to laugh, though tears of shame stood in 
my eyes, begged pardon, said I was absent^ &c. ; and, 
tingling to my fingers’ ends, prayed for the ground to 
open and swallow me up, then sat mute, looking like a 
condemned criminal, until the joyful signal w'as made for 
the ladi^ to retire. I did not recover my self-posses- 
sion t]|i^,^iole evening, and had to endure a severe 
■.lecture in the carriage going home, with pretty strong 
hints accompanying it, that certainly there must be 
something defective in my understanding. 


‘ If you were punished as you deserve to be for your 
stupidity,* said mamm.'^ ‘you ouglit to bo made to send 
an excuse to an invitation for a ball to be given by the 
officers of the 40th Light Dragoons, and to which 
General and Mrs Calderhall liave kindly offered to take 
yon.* 

Go to A ball! go to a prison rather, 1 felt: it is ten 
times worse than a dinner-party. But as it was settled 
that I was to go, I endeavoured to discipline my mind 
to the dread trial, and console myself with the sight of 
my white crape-dress, trimmed most appropriately with 
blush roses. ’The awful night arrived I My terrors rose 
thicker and thicker at every whirl of the carriage wheels, 
which brought me nearer to the place of punishment; 
and wdieri we entered the barrack yard, I became literally 
sick with apprehension, and was nearly fainting wdien 
wc stopped. The steps were let down quickly, and I 
was carried off— scarcely knowing whether J stood upon 
my head or my heels — by one of the officers appointed 
to receive the company, through files of soldiers holding 
flambeaux, into a room as full as it could hold of ladies, 
in every colour of the rainbow, and gentlemen in uni- 
form, where I was presented to tlie colonel’s wife, and 
placed upon a chair almost gasping. AVIien in some 
degree I recovered my recollection, I began to look 
about me; but w^as soon alarmed afresh by finding .a 
pair of black bead eyes looking fixedly upon me ; and 
whichever w’ay 1 turned, those horrid eyes seemed to 
glare upon me. Their possessor was a tall slender 
)'Oung man, who looked as stiff as if he had swallowed 
a ramrod, wdio seemed to amuse himself at iny agitation, 
and succeeded so completely in annojing me, that I 
considered all the rest as notliing; and tliat, could I only 
get rid of the eternal glare of those horrid eyes, I should 
be quite at my case. At last we adjourned to the 
danemg-room ; and T, rejoicing in having got rid of my 
tormentor, sat down beside my chapeione, and fervently 
thanking goodness no one had asked, or was, I hoped, 
likely to ask me to dance, as I knew nobody in the room, 
felt a lively interest in observing what was passing 
around. But alas ! scarcely had I begun to feel something 
like calnme'«s, and to hope for amusement from a seene 
so new to me, when I descried Mrs Fit/battlc advancing 
with a smile, my bead-eyed tormentor by her side. She 
introduced him as Mr Stonefleld ; and wlien he asked 
me to dance, and presented his arm, I did not date do 
otlierwise tb.iii accept it. We took our place in the 
quadrille; and after my unfortunate partner Inid cx- 
hausted every subject, and received for a reply a slieepish 
undertoned ‘ Yes, sir ;’ ‘ No, sir ;’ or perhaps, ‘ Oh, sir 
or the ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ and ‘ Oh,’ without the sit, when I re- 
membered haiyng heard it w'as vulgar to sir any gentle- 
man, he turned in despair to converse witli a fine-looking 
brother-officer, whose open good-liumourod countenance 
made me wish he had been my partner ratlier than Mr 
Stonetield. But my observations on Captain Itivers- 
dale’s personal attractions were cut short by the horrible 
certainty that the top string of my frock had citJicr 
broken, or come unloosed, and that any attempt to 
dance would cause it to fall off my shoulders. Anything 
seemed preferable to such a climax ; and with the cou- 
rage despair gives, 1 turned hastily round, and observ- 
ing Airs Eitzbattle not far off, told her my tale of wo, 
aud begged her to retire with me, wdiich sho good- 
naturedly did. Upon my return, the first object I be- 
held was Mr Stonefleld, and the first words 1 heard 
were, ‘ Egad ! my partner’s eloped ! Can’t find her.’ 

‘ Stolen or strayed, a meek little maid,’ cried another, 
laughing aloud at his own silly wit. 

‘Toor little thing,* I overheard Caplin Riversdalc 
say, ‘ she is very young, and must be quite new to this 
wicked world, for she seems sadly afraid of us all.’ 
At that moment Mr Stonefield spied his victim ; and 
coining up, claimed me as his property, and proposed 
we should finish the dance. My next paring was Lord 
Bothwell, who did not make much inroad on my peace 
of mind, iniiimuch as he seldom spoke ; and when he 
did, said notliing that required an answer. Soon after, 
c 
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released from him, I so far recovered my self-possession 
as te begin a discussion with a young lady who sat next 
to me, and whose lively yet gentle manner emboldened 
me to chatter even familiarly. 

* Can you tell ino who that handsome, pleasant-look- 
ing man is whom I danced with last ? I did not catch 
his name, and I like him so much.* 

‘ Yes,* replied she, looking as if amused, ‘ I can— it is 
Major Dale.* 

At this moment the object in question advanced, and 
requested mo to go with him to supper ; and there, with 
the help of champagne and his good-natured attentions 
together, I found I could talk even to an * officer and a 
gentleman.’ 

‘ Do you know who that pretty girl is to whom T was 
talking when you asked me to come to supperi* * 

* Yea : she is Mrs Dale, my wife.* 

‘ Your wife ! I didn’t know you were married. You 
don’t look like a married man.* 

* Don't 1? But 1 am that unfortunate individual 
nevertheless.* 

* Oil, oh I Don’t 3 ^u know it is very wrong to speak 

BO.^* 

My silliness or innocence had by this time attracted 
the attention of those seated near me, among whom was 
C.ipt.iin Riversdale ; who, at the next public assembly 
T went to, convinced me that balls were not so very 
dreadful, and could even prove agreeable, when among 
those who composed the party tliere was one wc pre- 
ferred. What could make that strange man fall in love 
with a bashful miss, I am sure I cannot tell, and far 
less could I describe the wild agitation into wliich I was 
throw n by the discovery that he had done so. Such 
matters, however, they say, are managed in a very dilTe- 
icnt iilace from a ball-room ; and somehow or other it 
did happen that my extraordinary defect was the cause 
of my lasting happiness. Tlic gallant captain, in short, 
\Aas so much to my taste as a pirtncr in the dance, that 
he had little difficulty in persiuding mo ho would make 
quite as agreeable a partner for life. So, in four months 
fiom my first appearance, I bade' adieu to my name and 
my bashfulness, and have never repented losing either. 

THE THAMES-BANK BUILDING-AVORKS, 

In London, houses arc not built singly, but by whole- 
sale. The rapidity with wdiich tlie town is spread- 
ing into tiic surrounding country appears to receive 
no check, and to admit of no cessation. Year by 
year the map of the metropolis takes new forms, and 
juts out in every direction fresh angles. To supply 
this insatiable demand for house - roomf» it is not the 
practice— except in rare instances — for capitalists and 
builders to construct solitary streets; such limited spe- 
culations would, it seems, give no adequate supply: 
they therefore plan and execute, with wond’erful cele- 
rity, whole neighbourhoods, which suddenly rise upon 
acres, and even square miles, of quondam green fields, 
like the city of Cadmus. Marylebonc fields now bear 
upon them the weight of the circul.sr neighbourhood 
\i hich surrounds the Regent’s Bark ; Paddington fields 
were wholly bricked over in some five years with a 
suburb, whicli now makes the village itself difficult to 
find ; although, within the memory of even young Ijori- 
doners, it stood naked and alone, bounded towards the 
west and north with flourishing farms ; the West- 
bourne estate hard by was covered with streets, squares, 
and terraces of palatial-looking habitations, in less time 
•tlian was spent in raising the Scott monument in Edin- 
burgh ; and the celerity with which the city of palaces, 
consisting of Bclgrave Square, with^ts surrounding 
crescontu, squares, terraces, and streets, was elevated 
upon the * five-fields* of Chelsea, has become a byword. 

In contemplating these and a hundred other acces- 
sions to In already overgrown town, and while won- 
dering at the quickness with which they are efiheted, 
the means and systems employed are seldom thought 
of or inquired into. It is a common supposition, that 


bemuse London honses are* run up’ rapidly, that they 
arc unstable; and althoil^ charge cannot be gain- 
sayed as regards a few s^iban streets and villas put 
together by a not high class of speculators, yet all the 
honses we have alluded to above are stronger and better 
built than any of an older date ; because Bcoonmlatiiig 
experience is not Only directing architects and Their 
subordinates to new materials, but science enables them 
so to shape and dispose of thqse already in usOt to give 
them the greatest possible strength combing tvith the 
minim nm specific weight and economy of materials. The 
strongest house to be conceived (in proportioq df cotllse 
to the quantity of the material which goes to form it) Is 
the cell of the bee, and it is also the lightest* The pon- 
derous wooden beams employed by our forefathers re- j 
quired nearly as much support as t]hey gave, and half I 
the time to lift that a modern builder takes to finish a 
small house. It is improved knowledge, therefore, and 
not bad workmanship, to which, in a great measure, 
the rapid operations of builders* due. Indeed the 
mansions of * Belgravia,* as well as those on the other 
side of Hyde Park, were built for the highest class of 
occupants ; consequently they are as well pUt together 
as it is possible for brick, wood, and iron to be com- 
bined. » 

To convey a notion of the capita sunk in even one 
of the houses in Eaton Square — which is within the 
precincts of Belgravia — wc may mention that No. 71, 
being the temporary residence of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, costs the country nearly Ij. 1000 
per annum for rent and taxes,! and* that sin^ square 
contains exactly 100 houses. 

This m.ay give the reader some idea of the magnitude 
with which building operations are prosecuted in Lon- 
don. It is now proposed to afford him an insight into 
hoio they are carried on. We have recently visited tlio 
woiks of the gentleman who planned and built tlio 
greater part of the aristocratic neighbourhood we have 
more particularly alluded to, and who has also covered 
a few square miles of the ground uhich lies between 
Bclgrave Square and the river Thames with another 
suburb. In 1 1 lose works every art, science, trade, and 
handicraft which contributes to house-building is ear- 
ned on, whether it be for clusters of cottages, ornifcs, 
or for a queen’s palace. Mr Thomas Cubitt, the owner 
and director of this wholesale factory of habitations, 
being an architect as well as a builder, does everything 
within it, from the first plans and working-drawings, to 
the making a single plaster cornice, and even to the 
manufacture of the plaster itself ; from the moulding 
^of a brick, to the casting of a keyhole scutcheon. We 
perceive from the ‘ Annual Report of the Committee of 
tlie Workmen’s Benefit Club at Mr Thomas Cubitt’s, 
Thames Bank, Piu.lico,’ that at work in, or connected 
with, this establishment, arc the following trades 
Joiners, carpenters, bricklayers, masons, painters, plas- 
terers, smiths, engineers, moulders, brickmakers, cart^jra, 
clerks, and yard-labourers, besides many not inentlf^^td 
in the lisj;, whose position does not necessitate them to 
belong to the club — such as sculptors and architectural 

^ Thifl fact is curiously llJiistrated in * Crombic’a Natural Tboo- 
iogy ;*— * Jlcaiiinur, presuming tlial ihs angles of a boneyoombn ere 
adopted for the purpose of savinff rUtMerlni, proposed to Koenig, a 
mathrmatioian of eminence, that be should dotermlne n hat should 
be thcHinglcs of a hexagonal cell, n Ith a pynimldat base, to require 
the least material. Jty the infmitesimal calculus he osoertoliied 
that the greatest angle should be 109 degrees SIS n^utos, and the 
smaller 70 degrees 34 minutes ; tho very miflles Whiob the insect 
adopts. What an astonishing coincidence is this ! A profound ma 
thematirlnn is required to solve a very diftloiilt problem, and if is 
found that hts conoltision, gained by the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity ami deep thought, was practically exhibited in tho ope 
rations of the heel* 

Tho piincfplos here evolved hdve recently received an imjiortant 
praotloal epplioatjon. Those stupendous iron tubular siuins recently 
tlirdVn across the Conway and the Menai Straits are oonstruote^ 
on tho cellular system ; not In exact, but in general aocordaiiew 
with the honeycomb. 

t Tho exact sum was, in 1841-1842, os noted in the lliaeipUa - 1 
neous Estimates, L.964. « 
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nnd decorative draughtsmen ; or others not recognised as 
artisans — such as a librarian and schoolnmster, stable- 
keepers^ and, mirahile dictti, cooks ! As to their numbers, 
and the capital required to pay them, there arc 1538 
men, who are paid upwards of L.1600 every Saturday^ 
our informant remarking that this is a peculiarly * slack* 
time. The greatest number of men ever employed in 
the works was 2400, who were paid L.2700 per week. 
The usual calculation as to building expenses is, that 
labour is about one-third the cost of material ; conse- 
quently thero is * turned over’ — to use a commercial 
phrase — in tliis establishment every year from L.300,000 
to half a million of money I As, therefore, such sums 
are annually disbursed from one establishment — and 
there are three or four others nearly as large, besides 
those of, according to the Tost- Office Directory, about 
770 smaller builders — the cost of the yearly additions 
to the British Babylon can be dimly estimated. Mr 
Thomas Cubitt’s works stand upon 19j acres of ground. 
The premises occupy lengthwise 1000 feet, on 600 feet 
of which stand the workshops. Tho machinery — of 
which there is perhaps a greater variety than in any 
other establishment in this country — is driven by four 
steam-engines of forty horse-power each. 

Suph are the rough statistics of this immense and 1 
unique factory ; but we must descend to details. 

! The innumerable passengers on the steamboats which 
ply between Chelsea and London do not fail to notice 
near tho Pimlico Pier, about midway between Chelsea 
Hospital and Vauxhall Bridge, a campanile tower of 
great height and elegant proportions, not unlike the 
Lansdowne Toiler near Bath. It is so handsome an 
elevation, that few persons know its uses to be solely 
utilitarian — that it is, in fact, a disguised flue; not 
readily to bo detected as such, for smoko seldom issues 
from it, inasmuch as it belongs to smoke-consuming 
apparatus. At its foot are two iiaiallel ranges of shops; 
nnd the curious who are struck with these objects, 
learn on inquiry tliat they compose the building- works 
of Mr Thomas Cubitt. They stand near the edge of the 
river, on what is appropriately termed Thames Bank. 

On entering these buildings, w c w’^erc, during our visit, 
shown the joiners’ room, after passing the pay-office, 
whence, by an admirable system, about a thousand 
])ounds are distributed amongst as many men every 
Saturday afternoon at four o’clock in the short space of 
twenty minutes. Wlien we say that this place contains 
at one side a long range of carpenters’ benches, with 
room betw'ecii cicli for putting together doors and 
windows of the largest dimensions, and that the other 
side is partly partitioned off for other benches, drying- 
rooms, and a sort of kitchen, it will be understood 
that this shop bears comparison as to extent with a 
small street. The precautions against fire are simple 
and ingenious. The building is not wholly fireproof, 
but is made so at each end, ami in the middle, so that an 
accidental Are would terminate where it began ; for its 
career would be stopped when it reached tho uuiuflam- 
niable portions. Such is the mode of preveption ; the 
cure conveys a useful lesson to the proprietors of large 
buildings. It is a fact too well known to all those who 
possess flte-engines, that, being not in constant use. 
these machines are generally out of order when most 
wanted ; but in this building they are discarded. In 
tho joiners’ room there are some lialf-dozen small self- 
supplying cisterns always full, and over each a few 
buckets are sluiig, not removable by any person for any 
other purpow than to put out a fire, on pain of fine 
and heavy dfeplcasure. Thus water, and the means of 
distributing it, are constantly on the spot. Should, 
boweviar. a flamq, promote itself into a conflagration, it 
without by hoses applied to a pump 
available by steam - power or a 
capsUn^l^ ^ 

4 * 1 - joiners* shop that you begin to understand 

by which houses are made by wholesale. It 
n^M^avo been remarked that the habitations of a 
street, if not precisely like each other archi- 


tecturally, are sipiilar in many respects. The doors 
and windows are almost all exactly alike. Suppose, 
therefore, a street of fifty first-class houses is to be 
built, there would have to be made for it fifty fore-doors, 
all as much alike as are the sheets of this Journal ; for 
each house, say 6 doors (all of one size and description) 
for the basement, 6 for tlie ground-floor, 5 for the draw- 
ing-room floor, 7 for the second, 6 for the third floor, 
&c. or 6 sets each, making in all 1500 doors — about the 
same number of 'copies' as is usually printed of a 
flourishing country newspaper. The jest-books con- 
tain an example of the inveterate habit some have of 
talking in technicalities: — A printer’s boy once com- 
plained that he could not get from one part of his 
master’s office to another without opening ' a quire of 
doors.’ A glance into Mr Gubitt’s ‘drying-room’ 
showed us gigantic ‘ reams ' of them stacked one upon 
another like planks in a timber-yard. This apartment 
is heated artificially to a temperature varying from 70 
to 90 degrees, and dries tho woodwork after it has been 
put together. Window - frames, shutters, and other 
stock articles are multiplied and dealt with in tlie same 
manner. 

Let us now watch the operations in tho joiners’ room, 
and see the system by which this vdiolesale work is 
carried on. At the end of the shop we observe a 
draughtsman. With rule, pencil, and compasses, he is 
making — on a long strip of board jirepared for the pur- 
poso--the working-drawings of a window-frame, from 
a design previously furnished him. Upon the margin 
the dimensions of each component piece is marked, 
where it does not actually appear of the intended size 
on the drawing ; also any special instrin tions. Hero is 
a specimen copied from the * rod ’ (aa such a working- 
pi m 18 called) of a door-frame — ‘Orosvenor Crescent: 
height of doors for basement. To be kept in drying- 
room at least a week.’ 

In the ‘ cutting-out * rooms — apartments containing 
lathes, sawing, planing, and morticing macliines, driven 
by steam — the * stulF’ (the carpenter’s expression for 
his raw material) is fashioned into the shapes and 
dimensious indicated on the rod or pattern. The ma- 
chine-saws cut so evenly, tint the plane has only to 
go over tlio work after it very lightly ; indeed floor- 
boards arc laid down just as they come from the saw, a 
few slmvings ])eing smootlicd away hero and there at 
the seams after the floor has been laid. Such is tlie 
mathematical accuracy attained by the use of ma- 
chinery, that in making up a hundred door-frames or 
windows fiom the same ‘ rod,’ any one of the hundred 
tenants of tho hundred crut>.4pieees will exactly fit tho 
mortices in a^ one of the same number of uprights.* 
The proper pieces are tliercfore taken at random from 
each heap, tied up, and sent to tho joiners to be fitted 
and glued togetlier. 

This is ‘done in the quietest manner possible, and it is 
some time before the visitor discovers how it is that this 
joiners’ shop diffi rs so much from those of the old school : 
there is no knocking, no noise. The artisan, instead of 
Iminmering the door after it is fitted and glued, places 
it upon a acrew-beneh. By n few turrifof the worm, the 
sides f a frame contract and force themselves against 
the outer edges of the door, with the even, stealthy, 
inevitable pressure of the Iron Shroud. The compact 
and ponderous wooden leaf is then taken from the press 
and handed off to the hot-air department^ just as a 


* Wo may here instance tlje infinite meobanfoal acoQracy 
attained by Mr Whitworth of Blanohebter. That gentleman haa 
couHtructed a gauge by which, in a temperature of W degrees Fah- 
renheit, he can msMure to the ten-thousandth part of aft inch. 
AU the screws, both aotive and passive, which ho makM for bold- 
ing together the machinery he manufactures are numbered | each 
set of screws, distinguished by Its number, Is so rigidly of lbs same 
size, that, supposing two or more steam-engines or othra machines 
to be taken to pieces, and huddled together In one heap, and the 
screws In another, the engine con bo put together again by selecting 
the active screws merely by the figure stamped upon them, end 
inserting tiiism In the passive sn/ows that have the same number 
stamped beside thorn on the component parts of the maohlno. • 
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printer sends away his sheets from the press^^in'hum 
hers hardly greater — to the drying-rp^. 

It enlarges one’s ideas of the extent of this hive of 
house-makers, and of the strictly departmental plan on 
which it is necessarily conducted, when we know that 
one man is employed to do nothing else but to grind 
the joiners’ tools, another to sharpen saws, and a third 
to cook the glue. The bright, clean, copper glue-pots, 
marshalled on the stove that heats them, form an ex- 
hibition that would charm the eye of a French chef de 
cuisine : but of the culinary department of these works 
anon. 

The superior lightness of iron in proportion to its 
strength has caused a great quantity of that material 
to be used for building purposes ; the smithies and cast- 
ing-shops of these works arc consequently very vten- 
sivc. Joists and girders are chiefly of wrought or cast- 
iron, and iron hooping is employed to bind together the 
bri( ks and mortar of party-walls, the use of bond-tim- 
ber being forbidden by the new buildi\ig act. Connected 
witli this department is the ‘ proving yard,’ where, by the 
agency of hydraulic power, the soundness of iron girders 
and other cast-iron work is tested. The machines now 
in use for such purposes attest the omnipotent domi- 
nion of science. With great prowess we arc apt to 
associate great size — immensity; but in these works 
a small iron vessel is pointed out, in shape like a 
gas -retort, and in sizo not much bigger than a gal- 
lon spirit jar. * That,’ said our informant, ‘ is a hy- 
draulic press, which, nhen fitted to a pump, is capable 
of applying to any object a pressure equal to one 
hundred tons.’ To the tost of tliis little instrument 
everything destined to bear great weights is brought — 
to be broken in shivers should any flaw exist,* but to be 
pronounced capable of bearing its allotted weight if 
sound. The rule for arriving at a verdict in favour of 
iron girders is, that if they are found capable of sup- 
porting three cwt. upon every snperfleial square foot of 
flooring, they are pronounced ‘good.* Some notion of 
the capabilities of these small, harmless-looking ma- 
clfines — and also of those of the common brick for 
bearing pressure —may be formed when we mention 
that wo saw the fragments of a common briek which 
had not been smashed till a pressure equal to the 
weight of eighty-flve tons had been applied to it I 

The metal-workers in this establishment are not con- 
flned to the rough and massive materials used in mo- 
dern building, but they also fashion every ornament and 
accessory which convenience, art, or luxury demand — 
from the baUeiic de cuisine whieli furnishes the royal 
table at 0.sborne House,* to the tiniest and most elabo- 
rately-ornamented grate for the boudoirs of Jlelgrave 
Square. Speeiinona of this sort of work are ranged in 
warcrooms, which are as extensive as those of a first-rate 
stove-factor’s, and form quite an interesting exhibition. 
Indeed nothing is omitted. The Vulcans of Thames 
Bank are sometimes called upon to produce ponderous 
park gates (from patterns designed and carved on the 
premises), and at others to tame their energies down to 
mere railings for scullery areas ; from casting a Corin- 
thian column to-|brging a k'Mien poker; from mak- 
ing an ebiboratp planing machine (for nearly all ma- 
chines and tools are made on the spot), to hammering out 
a simple roasting spit — nothing comes amiss. Not the 
minutest detail of household requirement is forgotten. 
When we viuted the brass-workers, some were casting 
wUtcr-taps, and others * filing up ’ ornamental slits for 
tliose letter-boxes which the Postmaster-General has so 
earnestly recommen4ed to be inserted on street-doors, to 
ftcilitate the r^id delivery of letters. 

We should mention tliat the smithies (in one of 
which is a steam-hammer) and casting- houses are on 
opposite sides of thq yard. The former, from its cleanly 
appearance, is unlike any forge we had ever previously 

seen : a honsewife would pronounce it ‘ tidy.’ 

■<* 

* Mr Onbltfc was not only the builder, but the arohitoot the 
Qiueon's marine viUa at the Isle of Height. 


Incrosaing the yard, the visitor perceives huge blocks 
of marble of all descriptions, from the veined white of 
the Carrara quarries, to variegated red flrom Sienna. 
Some of them he sees, under the resistless teeth of 
steam-saws, being slic^ into slabs; and on entering 
another set of shops, he is shown the o^ration of 
smoothing and polishing the slabs by the i^aiiife aggney. 
The collection of chimney-pieces thus pro&ced, after 
passing under the hands of skil)e<l sculptors, is almost 
a study in decorative art. As to the nunibet manufac- 
tured, we must help our guesses by ngeln remember- 
ing that enough are required at once, not for single 
houses, hut for streets and neighbourhoods. I 

The ornamental-plastering department has its walls 
covered with every variety of design ; some from art- 
models, others from nature. It is, we were told, Mr 
Cubitt’s Imbit, when he finds opportunity, to collect 
leaves and other foliage, and to have such as are 
adapted for architectural ornament cast in plaster. 
Several of these casts are hung on the walls, and serve 
as patterns for cornices, friezes, &c. 

The glaziers’ shops are stored with window-glass, 
and display some very pretty specimens of transparent 
painting. In the painters’ shops little is done, as this 
branch is necessarily performed on the buildings them- 
selves when nearly coinpleted. The colour-makers are, 
however, busy enough, for tlie mills in which tlie pig- 
ments are ground are seldom at rest; neither oiw the 
plaster and cement -mills often idle. In short, this 
estabhbhment is like the kingdom of China-— it is self- 
producing and self-supporting : it discards all foreign 
aid. ‘ Some of the branches,’ said tho gentleman who 
kindly showed us over the works, ‘ are not profitable ; 
but we find it indispensable to maintain them, that 
we may get things when wo want them. We have hud 
formerly to M'ait weeks for a casting, which often caused 
us great inconvenience.’ It is therefore from no desire 
for monopoly that every operation of the building and 
furnishing trades is carried on. 

The powers which set all the machinery of these 
works in motion present nothing different from other 
factory steam-engines, except the elegant flue. There 
never, perhaps, existed what an American would desig- 
nate a ‘taller’ specimen of the useful combined with 
I the ornamental : rosthetically — if a factor}^ chimney 
I may be allowed so long a word — this erection is a pleas- 
I ing mark for the eye to rest upon amidst the not very 
picturesque landscape which surrounds it ; and will not 
be objected to by the aristocratic neighbours which Mr 
Cubitt’s houses are fast attracting witJiin sight of it. 
But its beauty is also its utility, it being nothing less than I 
a square case or shield for the enormous brick tube, or 
real flue, which rises within it, and which it shelters 
from tho exterior atmosphere. By thus keeping the 
chimney warm, or, in other words, preventing tho hot 
air draughted from the furnaces from cooling too rapidly, 
an increased draught is caused, equal to that whicli 
could only have been obtained by running up the flue 
fifty feet higher than the 105 f(>et to which it rises at 
present That its campanile character might be truly 
preserved, it is in this tower that tho bell is hung which 
summons the artisans from their meals to their duties. 

Let us hope that this elegant structure Vill bo a 
model chimney for manufMuring towns. Besides 
superseding the dangerous to which some are 

elevated (ns witness the fate of the St Rollox chimney), 
if all the ‘ stalks * in Manchester and Glasgow resembled 
Mr Cubitt’s smokeless tower, those towns i^ald appear 
as cities of palaces, instead of looming inf. distance 
like the mouths of Erebus. 

No one can take the most cursory glance over this 
establishment without seeing that it had been formed, > 
and is supervised by a comprehensive mind, gifted with 
a ready faculty for contrivaneel and possessing an ex- ^ 
traordinary mastery over details. Although so many ' 
trades are carried on, yet each set of workmen seem to* 
play into one another’s hands without the loss of a 
minute, or the interposition of the most trifijiig 


ciilty. Strict routine, and the liarmony witli which it is 
followed, were, so far as we could judge, perfect. This 
may in some degree arise from the fact of Mr Thomas 
Cubitt being, except on rare occasions, his own em- 
ployer. Ho chiefly builds upon ground he has already 
bought, and that he covers with liouses upon a well- 
conridered plan, which embraces every detail. 

But a far more admirable quality of mind pervades 
these works than intellectual skill or invention; and that 
is benevolence. Th-at feeling presents itself in every 
part of the establishment — is interwoven with its very 
mechanism. The comfort and safety of the men are 
presided over with a care almost parental: — a com- 
fortable temperature is maintained by an ordinary 
heating apparatus, and is regulated by thermometers ; 
the ventilation is complete, and no foul air can pollute 
the atmosphere ; for, by a simple contrivance, the only 
exit for the air of every closet, or place where it is likely 
to be bad, is into the nearest furnace ; so that for it to 
cScape into the other apartments is impossible. JVr- 
Bonal comfort has been carefully studied. Attached to 
each department is a cooking-stove and a — cook, to 
whom such men as choose to c.at their meals on the pre- 
mises consign their dinners. The stoves and ovens are 
precisely such as are supplied to noblemen’s mansions ; 
for it is a principle liere to let nothing leave the factory 
which lias not been tested by ncfiial experiment. Hence 
jthcro is not a kitchen in the works in which Soyer could 
not dish up a banquet fit for royalty. There is, besides, 
a small house built expressly for making soup secundum 
a) tern ; and this is supplied to the men at cost price — 
namely, at a penny per pint. A boib*r of cocoa never 
ceases to simmer on each stove ; and that nutritive 
beverage is in some cases supplied gnatis, as an antidote 
to stronger and more harmful drinks, 'fo each kitchen 
there is attached a lavatory — not, indeed, so handsomely 
fitted up as those at a club-house, but quite ns eflicient, 
with hot and cold water, soap, towels, &c. at will, K ich 
* tr.ade * has also a separate dining-room ; except the 
joiners, vdio prefer to follow the customs of their fathers, 
and dine on the ends of their benches. 

In the smitlis’ lofty and spacious dining-room intel- 
lectual food is also administered. At a quarter to six 
o’clock every evening this becomes a school -room, 
which every well-conducted boy in Mr Cubitt’s employ- 
ment attends gratis. The studies arc direi'ted by a 
schoolmaster, under a committee of the foremen, and 
are preluded each evening by the free distribution to 
each boy of a huge mug of cocoa and a biscuit of consi- 
derable circumference. At present there are thirty-five 
pupils, and their progress is said to bo satisfactory. 

For the intellectual improvement of the men there is 
a library of about fifteen hundred works, including ar- 
chitecture, anecdotes, the arts and sciences, biography, 
chemistry, geography, geology, liistory political and 
natural, physiology, novels, periodicals, and poetry. 
^yo have glanced over the catalogue, an<l find these 
works arc among the soundest th.it exist in the various 
departments. They are the property of Mr Cubitt, and 
are in the keeping of the schoolmaster. The subscrip- 
tion for current expenses is one penny per week. We 
regret to find that only 10 per cent., or 140 of the men 
in this eifiployment, avail themselves of the great privi- 
lege that this library affords. 

it is with pleasure we record a growing desire is 
being wddely spread among manufacturers to case the 
toils of their men by administering to their personal 
welfare and intellectual improvemeiit. Visits which we 
have made to manufactories lately, not only in and near 
London, but in the manufacturing districts of the more 
northern counties, entitle us to report this pleasing 
faquyvith 90 me confidence. Nothing is more certainly 
calctilatlj^ to consolidate the union which it is to the 
inte|gif^||^th parties sliould exist between employers 
Mr Cubitt’s is happily one in- 

•• Mm in point. 

tu conclusion, we may repeat that the rapid spread 
London is a mystery not only to strangers, but to 

V 


its own inhabitants ; but an inspection of the Thames- 
Bank Building-Works has tended in a great measure 
to solve the problem, by showing with what ease and 
celerity even one woU-ordered establishment is capable 
of completing the most extensive works. 


THE PRESENT TIMK 

Fi7ll many a bard of Memory singM, 

And Hope hath oft inspired the rhyme ; 

Rut who the charm of musio brings 
To celebrate the present time? 

Lot the past guldo, the future chcor. 

While youth and health are in their prime; 

But oh t be still thy greatest oare 
That awful point— the present time ! 

Fulfil the duties of the day— 

The next may hoar thy funeral chime ; 

Bo fthalt thou wing thy glorious way 
'Where all bhall be the present time. 


GENTI.EMKJf ESTir.RANTS. 

‘'i’'ou*ro a remarkably lucky follow,’ said Mpriis ; ‘for 
yon arc the first gentleman farmer in the settlement that 
Tve heard of who has ever sold anything. For my part I 
am 80 accustomed to pay two or three great liiilking fel- 
lows ten dollars a month to do mo the fivour of rating up 
cvorytliing the farm produces, and sundry barrels of pork 
and flour produced oy some other farm, that the idea of 
selling anything appears absurd.' ‘ But how in the world 
is it,* asked Drayton, ‘ that the common i)ooplo about us 
seem to be getting on so well ? Some of their clc.ai Lugs 
are .almosl as large as ours ; and they seem to have plenty 
to Bcll whenever ivc want anything. There are jdenty of 
f:imili(>s about us here, wdio, when they came, hadn’t n 
shilling, wlio now seem to want for nothing.’ ’ 1 don’t think 
it \ery diflienlt to account for,' said Harry. * In the first 
place, they have been accustomed to labour from their 
cluldliood, and what seems privation to us is comfort to 
them. For instance, we have pigs, and they Inive pigs } «ie 
fatten our pigs, and cat them ; they fatten their pigs, and 
sell them to us, and live upon potatoes themselves, So 
with eggs, butter, poultry. Hour, rind everything we need, 
and ///ey can do without : and jet they don’t do without 
them entirely either; for after we have bought these 
tilings from tlicin, we, as Morris says, pay tlicm handsome 
wages to come and help us to cat them. They do all their 
own work, and then, for “ a consideration,” they come and 
lielp us to do ours, dming wliicli operation they must be 
well fed. Now', the result of this state of things is, that in 
consequence of our consuming their produce and labour, 
our money is being transferred into their pockets, and wo 
are becoming poorer, and they are becoming richer.' — 
t^kc/ches of Camdian Life hy a Preshyicr of Toronto, 

CANVASS OP AN ASSnUANCE AGENT. 

Tlic Manchester agent of an assurance company gives the 
following curious results of a personal canvass at 1,3'19 
houses, in seventy streets, in the distriets'of Hulme and 
Charlton, chiefly rentals from Ij. 12 to L.24 per annum. The 
inquiry showed that there w'ero 29 insured ; 8 persons too 
old; 11 who never heard of lifc-assurq^o, and who wore 
anxious to have it explained to them p'f?! who had henrd 
of it, but did not understand it ; 419 who were disinclined 
to assure ; 19 favourable, if their surplus incomes were not 
I otherwise invested ; 09 persons who liad it under conside- 
ration, with a view to insure^as soon as their arrangements 
w'cro ooinplctcd, and who appointed times for the agent to 
call again ; 21 refused the circulars, or to aUOw an explana- 
tion; 175 doors not answered; 102 house# empty; 3 had 
suifioient property not to require it ; F-favourablc, but I 
afraid of litigation ; 1 i>referred the savings’ bank ; 1 used 
abusive language ; 2 would iruat their fai^l^ to provide for 
themselves ; and 1 Imd been i^qjeot^d by ap office, although 
he never was unwell, and was conscqi^tly afiraid to try 
again, although very anxious. — Builder, 

Pabifsbod by W. & R. CnAHsens, High Strec^t, Bdinburgh. Also 
sold by]>. CnAMSBits SOArgyle Street, Hlaagow ; W. S. Orr, 
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ART OF history. 

HiSTonr is the ino^): important department of litera- 
ture, and, considered as on art, its position is altogether 
peculiar. Other literary arts, such as biography, poetry, 
and romantic fiction, have submitted to various vicissi- 
tudes in tlicir career ; sometimes advancing w itli rapid 
strides, soaietimes diverging into a fantastic* and unreal 
refinement, and sometimes sinking back into original 
rudeness. At this day, tlie world, notwithstanding all its 
hoary experience, is often counselled, as regards them, 
to retrace its steps, and seek not only for truth and 
nature, but artistical beauty in tlic earlier models. In 
history, on the other liand, all, or almost all, is progress \ 
but a progress so sfow, that as yet we are only in the 
infancy of the art. It waa not, indeed, till almost within 
the memory of living men that we began to form even 
a faint conception of the true meaning of the term, or 
do more than vaguely suspect that history had higher 
functions than as the mere handmaid of memory. 

Tlio art (rf poetry was as well understood in the rude 
age of Homer as at any after time ; and Aristotle and 
Horace, Despreaux, Hoilcau, and Pope, left it just 
where they found it. The progress of history has been 
very difierent; so dificrent, that tiio one would ap|>car 
to belong to human nature, and the other to be nn 
emanation of the particular age. Writers on this 
subject tell us that the first historian was the first 
man: that he who related to his children the events 
of his life related history; and that the commemo- 
rative altars, temples, trophies, and names of places 
of ancient nations, are all examples of the same art 
Hut here, we humbly conceive, two very different things 
are confounded — the materials of history, and history 
itself. In the tombs of Egypt were buried with the 
dead not merely chronological dates, but either spe- 
cimens or paintings of the local and houseliold ob- 
jects tho living eyes must have rested on ; and in such 
abundance and cui^eteness, that an antiquary of our 
day has boasted J;]^ ho could write the court journal 
of the fourth Memphitic dynasty five thousand years 
ago. But although this journal, if executed, might be 
history, the specimens and paintings from which it 
would ^rive facts atS no more so than the separate 
stones of a pyramid are the pyramid itself. In the 
same way, the tira<litions of a ^strict delivered by a 
clown are not history, but materials which must be 
examined, si^ttlid, compared, and reduced to coherency 
by him who would assome^ tiie functions of a historian. 
After all these tbiVi|Sl, though perhaps not less ancient, 
ore the popular rhymes, first used in the service of the 
gods, and tlfbn in the commemoration of great actions. 
Of sucli were the materials supposed to have been 
wrought up by Homer. Etch the ^ Iliad’ itself belongs 
to the same dass; for altho&gh tho exploits of^tho 


heroes, natural and supernatural, may throw but little 
light upon the actual siege of Troy, the manners de- 
scribed throughout the poem are historical monumenfs 
of the hi'ghest interest. 

The Hebrews appear to have been tlio first historians 
as well as the first poets ; but the genius of that pecu- 
liar people w'HS consecrated to religion. Their songs 
were divine h^nins, and their cliruniclOs, after the Pen- 
tateuch, the performances of priests acting under the 
command of .Toshua and his successors. WJien religion 
no longer demanded their pen, its virtue passed aw'ay ; 
and the harp of Judah is hung upon the willows to this 
day. Tho Greeks had a greater iiillucncc upon litera- 
ture; but we must not suppose, from his having received 
the name of the Father of History, that the art was 
born with Herodotus : various prose authors, as wc read 
in Strabo, preceded him ; some of whom merely dis- 
carded the measure without changing the poetical style ; 
wdiile others left local and personni histories, written 
I without any attempt at adornment. After them came 
Herodotus, a man of infinite curiosity, who delighted to 
inquire, travelling over the narrow space of the tlicn 
known w'orld for the purpose of doing so, and giving 
forth in a picturesque narrative, but without comparison 
or criticism, the answers he received. Sometimes his 
facts are true, sometimes fabulous; but even in his fable 
there is usually a meaning, since tlie popular belief has 
ahvays sonic nucleus of truth. But his * collation of 
connected evidence' is only a dream of his translators; 
and as for the results of iiis personal intercommunion 
w'itli the priests of Egypt, they w'crc unable to tell him 
onc-half of what in our own day has been dug out of : 
the Pyramids by the school of Cliampollion. 

History received a new development in Thucydides, 
w'ho set the first model of perspicacity and selection. 
Among the Romans this style came to perfection in 
Livy and Tacitus; and then began the convulsions 
which overthrew and reorganised Europe, and raised 
up new languages and new literatures to rival those of 
Greece and Rome. Civilisation was thrown backward 
only to make the greater spring ; progress H&s inter- 
rupted, but only like a torrent, which sweeps on wiUi 
increased volume and mightier ‘Ifbrco after somo tem- 
porary obstacle. At the revival of learning, however, 
tho ancients were consulted merely os a for the 

cultivation of individual tastes. Thu8,^ldj|||b0ugli tho 
grammarian, the politician, and the soldier, in writing 
history, learned something from Livy and Tacitus, they 
did so each in his own peculiar line ; and it was this 
which made Clarencas, in his attempt at an historical 
introduction to the bellet lettres and sciences, declare, , 
though writing in the early part of the ejgbteeuifh*. ^ 
century, that the ancients were still ohr superiors jin "" 
history. But at' length these petty demarcatiope wc^ 
effaced in the progress of intellecfu^ dovelopment ; 
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80 far from stopping at the point of comparative excel- 
lence, Avhero the line of history had been broken oft* by 
the disturbances of the European system, the same 
century saw us far in advance, and still on the onward 
march. Hume is far before any older writer ; Gibbon 
an(PRobert 8 on gave an .'inthority to history it had never 
before obtained; and Niebuhr and Savigny, Guizot, 
Michelet, and "JMiierry, have brought about what must 
be considered as the beginning of a new development. 

Tlie aneients wrote their own liistriry without a guide 
or a study, while the moderns have the career of the 
whole antique world mapped out before their eyes. At 
tlie present day, wo not only enjoy this advantage, but 
are able to trace the progress of the new nations of 
Europe from their commencement to their maturity. 
The consequence is, that the art has entirely changed 
its character. Men, while admiring tlie pictures of 
Gibbon, curious in their details, but magnificent when 
viewed as a whole, led that there is still something 
more in history; and eacli successive Mork is now rather 
a groping and grasping after that something tlian an 
actual acluevcmen.t. Vico, c\en before the da^^s of 
IJumo, projected a pliilosophy of liistory, whhdi he fitly 
^called the New Science, with the object of determining 
the principles by wliich the progress of nations is 
go\crned. He imagined that human nature was under 
one unalterable law of progression, and that this law 
might be dediic‘ed with scientific .accuracy from the 
facts of Iminan history. Tliis great conception was 
afterwards soi/ed by ITerdcr, mIio, however, uhile 
recognising the existence of an uncliangeablc law, per- 
ceived that it was constantly modified in its manifes- 
tations by time, place, and a thousand other circum- 
stances. The obst icle of the difierencc of races, now 
a'i^mned as a fact, was thus renioNcd out of the Ava3’’ of 
tin’ new science ; hut it is obvious that llie establish- 
ment of a general rule of history, subject to such end- 
less modifications in particular histories, would be of 
lit tie real utility. Tht grand practic il truth, however, is 
lecognised by all the recent Instonans — that there is an 
eternal relation between institutions and ideas ; or, in 
other words, between the popular character and the j 
mode of government. The science of character, there- 
fore, or ethology (first so-named by John ]MilI), must 
precede that of liistory, for the one is based upon the 
other. 

Jhit in these slight columns w^o must confine ourselves 
to history considered as a literary art, and explain why, 
after all the names of power wo have mentioned (to 
which the intelligent reader will bo able to add many 
more), wo have ventured to consi <er it as being yet in 
its infancy. We have said that the restricted views 
\^hich, after the revival of le.irning, bound up liistory 
in individu.'ility, wore opened out in the progress of in- 
‘ tellectuttl development j and this is true, qr the world 
woiihi have wanted even the works of those who are 
called our classic historians, not to talk of any more 
recent ones. Hut the tyranny of literary and profes- 
sional tastes was succeeded by other tyrannies ; and the 
ignorance which wrote history in the fashion of a mere 
grammarian, or mere politician, or a mere soldier, was 
absorbed in an ignorance as revolting and as uncon- 
Sfjjl^Us. Eyen Gibbon sneers throughout his great work 
at CbiMMity — the philosophy of the vulgar, as well 
ap and the greatest of all the agents of 

Then came Protestant histories, and 
histories, and Whig histories, and Tory histo- 
The^nals of human nature were jumbled up 
doctrinal polemics ; and the task of tracing the 


social and political institutions to their origin in the 
minds of men was identified with the service of a par- 
ticular party in the state ! Only a few months ago, the 
first portion of a voluminous history appeared, but the 
author was a Whig — his very publishers were Whigs ; 
and its reception by those who assume the name of 
critics, depended therefore, ns a matter of course, upon 
the colour uf their politics. It w^as review 6 d like a poli- 
tical pamphlet, and either praised or condemned upon 
small party grounds ; and the initlior w^as even censured 
for making his book * as entertaining as a romance,’ bj- 
describing with some minuteness the manners of his 
epoch — the external manifestations of that character 
on which the institutions of the people were founded, 
and by which their historical fate was decided. 

This, it must be admitted, is disheartening, after the 
long career of history w'e have sq rapidly traced ; and 
in our opinion it is owing, os w'c explained on a former 
occasion when treating of another department of litera- 
ture, neither to want of genius nor of reflection, hut 
solely to the comparative destitution wc labour under 
witli respect to critical science. We use th© qualifying 
wmrd ‘ comparative,’ becjiuse, in reality, two or three 
oxeellent, but somewhat misty papers on liistory, have 
within the last six or seven years adorned the perio- 
dical press ; although, oven if the number were vastly 
greater, there would still be much dillv'ulty in open- 
ing the mind of the country to the legitimate objects 
and true dignity of history. In 4 he time of that ill- 
assorted, though constantly joined trio — Hume, Gibbon, 
and Jiobertson — the duty of history w'as to trace the 
pjoinnaie causes of events. Wc now go deeper, and 
follow these causes themselves to their origin in ideas. 
'J'ho continuers of Jlume swelled out their political nar- 
ratives by reporting the wearisome debates in parlia- 
ment. AVe of the present day would consider pari iimicnt 
as giving voice to the tliought of the time, and we 
should consider that thought as exi&ting in the charac- 
ter of the people, modified hy circumstances, and re- 
acted upon by institutions originally emanating from 
itsdf. Wc should describe, ns formerly, the career of 
war ; but war rises from elements engendered, or set in 
motion, in the bosom of pence, and there we should seek 
out its origin. In everything we have a wider and 
nobler scope than our ciders ; and it puts us out of 
patience to think that wo should suffer ourselves to be 
hindered in our onward path by narrow polemics and 
paltry idiosyncrasies. 

A French author is subjected to more temptation 
than his English brother. Ho may be called upon to 
make history as well .as write it : riches, honour, poli- 
tical distinction — all are within his reach. In England, 
a man writes for money ; but a little money will suffice 
for the support of a true literary man. He has still 
tin)_ for the past and the future ; and the present has 
no enticements to lead liim away from the aspirations > 
of a prouder ambition than that of a peerage or a seat 
in the cabinet. Hut notwitlfttanding this, there is 
more true literary enthusiasm in France than in Eng- 
land ; and in the former country the|j9 is now a more 
profound erudition than among tlie f countrymen ‘Of 
Gibbon. The divergence sp obvious in the paths of the 
great French historical wiiltera is paused, not by the 
mere separations of clique and pai^;bvt by the restless 
aspirings of tlieir minds, at a time when a revolution 
has commenced in the art of history as m&ghty as any 
of the political convalsioni of their country. Michelet, 
turning away from the allurements Of the time, glories 
in being merely an autAor j and the wild and ardent 
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Tliierry is die author, par exoelletice, of the present world. 
‘ His life,* says a Review now de^H^t as a separate 
work,* * is a lesson to all men of letters, at once grand, 
thoughtful, and affecting. In it may be read the 
triumph of a great intellect, when fortified by a noble 
purpose, over tlie painful ills that fiesb is heir to.** He 
has prostituted his pen to no court or ministry ; he has 
saoridced his soul to no luxurious and ignoble idleness. 
History has been his passion and delight. Blindness, 
paralysis, and helplessness, have been the fatal conse- 
quences of his too gro.^t application ! the eyes that read 
so eagerly, gradually dimmed until they lost all power; 
the very hand that traced the narrative of his country’s 
struggles refuses now to hold a pen. N<Uhing ren* nins 
but tlie great heart and intellect “ dc fairo amitie avec 
les tenobres,” as he pathetically says. It is a sad spec- 
tacle. The visitor goes expecting to <*ee the animated, 
enthusiastic author of the “ Norman Oonqiiest,” and he 
sees the servant bringing in his arms a helpless crea- 
ture, who, when gently placed in his chair, begins to 
talk with all the faith and enthusiasm of youth. The 
! spint-siglited countenanco of the ‘‘old man eloquent” 
j warms into a glow as he speaks of his favourite 
stiKly. You forget, as you hear him talk, that he is so 
afHicted : he does not torget it, but he does not repine.* 
In .lU autobiographical work, he says that he has given 
to his country all a mutilated soldier gives on the field 
of battle ; and yet, blind and suffering as he is, without 
hope, and almost without relaxation, his experience 
enables him to declare that there is something better 
in tlie world than material enjoyments, better than for- 
tune, better than health itself— nnd that is the devo- 
tion to science 1 

Althongli it is beyond our province to enter into the 
extensive question of a seienee of history, we may yet 
deduce from the preceding sketch one suggestion, which 
^^ould seem to involve an indispensable preliminary in 
every attempt at tlie advancement of the historical art. 
The early historians were mere story-tellers, conducting 
their narrative with more or less truthfulness and tact. 
After them there was infused into history the element 
of donhU which formed, in fact, a new development ; 
and to this were added, by the genius of (ribbon, a keen- 
ness of view and a breadth of design wliich were the 
ttiumph of tlie art as it then existed. But his object 
was still limited. In his hands the body of history be- 
tMine perfect, but it w'anted the soul. He wrote the 
biography of a nation: but history is something more 
than this. The life of a man is dosed in death — and 
there’s an end ; but that of a nation is a succession 
of existences — a succession of developments — which 
Jiy no means terminate with any given epoch. The 
Roman Empire did not perish with its fall : its ele- 
ments were merely distributed, like those of a dead 
body i and they still live, and breathe, and triumph 
in new forms. A historian who restricts his view to 
the goal he proposes for his ^ ork is a mere mechanic, 
however exquisite his skill. He will not comprehend 
•events unless ho is able to carry bis eye far beyond, 
alopg that great chain of which they are merely indi- 
vidual links. He must be a'poet and a pliilosopher as 
well as a historian : he must be able to penetrate into 
the liner mysteries of human nature, and predict from 
individual character and social tendencies the future of 
the human rac^> We insist the more upon the neces- 
sity Yor an opA and capacious mind, and a bold and 
soaring spirit, in liim who ^ould instruct mankind in 
their history, tliat R is owi^, in our opinion, to mate- 
rial and restrioleA 'views that so many of the writers 
and critics of this country still linger among the mean 
polemics oftsects and parties. Freedom of the press is 
an attainment of little consideration, unless accom- 


panied by that nobler fircodom of soul which implies 
in itself large views, generous aspirings, and a proud 
faith in the surpassing grandeur and nobUity of lite- 
rature. L. u. 


e:^periencbs of a barrister. 

THE MABRIAOE 8BTTLEHENT. 

* It Is really time that a properly-qualified governess 
had charge of those girls,* observed my wife, as Mary 
and Kate, after a more than usually boisterous romp 
with their papa, left tlie room for bei I may here^re- 
mark, in/er alia^ that I once surprised a dignified and 
highly -distinguished judge at a game of blindman’s 
buff with his children, and very heartily he appeared to 
enjoy it too. * It is really time that a properly-qualified 
governess had charge of those girls. Busan May did 
very well as a nursery teacher, but they are now far 
beyond her control. I cannot attend to their educatiod, 
and as for you *— The sentence was concluded by a 
shrug of the shoulders and a toss of the head, eloquently 
expressive of the degree of estimation in which my got 
verning powers were lield. 

‘ Time enough, surely, for that,’ I exclaimed, as soon as 
I had composed myself ; for I was a little out of breath. 

‘ They may, I think, rub along with Susan for anoth^ 
year or two. Mary is but seven years of age * 

' Eight years, if you please. She was eight years old 
last Thursday three weeks.* 

‘ Eight years I Then we must have been married 
ninel l^less me, how the time has flown: it seems 
scarcely so m..ny weeks 1’ 

‘Nonsense,’ rejoined my wife with a sharpness of 
tone and a rigidity of facial muscle which, considering 
the handsome compliment I had just paid her, argued, 
I was afraid, a foregone conclusion. ‘ You always have 
recourse to some folly of that sort whenever 1 am de- 
sirous of entering into a serious consultation on family 
afiairs.’ 

There was some truth in this, I confess. The * con- 
sultations ’ which I found profitable were not serious 
ones with my wife upon domestic matters ; leading, as 
they invariably did, to a diminution instead of an in- 
crease of tiie little balance at the banker’s. If such a 
proposition could therefore be evaded or adjourned by 
even an extravagant compliment, I considered it well 
laid out. Jiut the expedient, I found, was one wliich 
did not improve by use. For some time after marriage 
it answererl remarkably well ; but each succcedtog year 
of wedded bliss marked its rapidly-declining efficacy. 

‘ Well, well ; go on.' 

*I say it is absolutely necessary that a first-rate 
governess should be at once engaged. Lady Maldon has 
been here to-day, and she ’ 

* Oh, 1 thought it might be her new ladyship’s sug- 

gestion. 1 wish the “ fountain of honour '* was some- 
what charier of its knights and ladles, and then per- 
haps ’ 

* What, for mercy’s sake, are you running on about ? * 
internipted the lady with peremptory emphasis. ‘ Foun- 
tains of honour, forsooth ! One would suppose, to hoar 
you talk in that wild, nonsensical way, thgt^ou were 
addressing a bench of Judges sitting in bando, instead 
of a sensible person solicitous for her and your children’s 
welfare.’ 

‘Bless the woman,’ thought I; ‘what an exalted idea 
she appears to have of forensic eloquence I Proceed, 
my love,’ I continued ; * there is a difference certainly ; 
and £ am nil attention.’ 

* Lady Maldon knows a young lady — ^a distant relative, 
indeed, of hers — whom she is anxious to serve 

‘ At our expense.’ 

* How can you be so ungenerous ? Edith Willoughln^ 
is the orphan daughter of the late Reverend 
Willoughby, curate of Heavy Tree in Warwickshl#^ « 
I believe ; and was specially educated for a first-cliuis 
governess and teacher. She speaks French with the 
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true Paritian accent, and her Italian, Lad/ Maiden 
ABBures me, is pure TuBcan * 

‘ lle-e-e^m I * 

‘ Sho dances with grace and elegance ; plays the 
harp and piano with skill and taste; ia a thorough 
itrtiate in drawing and painting ; and ia, moreover, very 
hadiflBome — ^though beauty, I admit, is an attribute 
which ill a governess might be ^ery well dispensed 
With.* 

‘ True ; unless, indeed, it were catching.* 

1 need not prolong this connubial dialogue. It ia 
Buflicient to state that Edith Willoughby was duly in- 
staUed iu offii'e on the following day ; and that, much 
to my surprise, I found that lier qualifications for the 
charge she had undertaken were scarcely overcoloured. 
Sho was a well-educated, elegant, and beautiful girl, of 
refined and fascinating manners, and possessed of one 
of the sweetest, gentlest dispositions that ever charmed 
i\jnd graced the family and social circle. Sho was, I 
often thought, for her own chance of happiness, too 
ductile, too readily yielding to the wishes and fancies 
of others. In a very short tiino I came to regard her 
as a daughter, and viith my wife and children she was 
speedily a prodigious favourite. Mary and Kate im- 
proved rapidly under her judicious tuition, and 1 felt 
for once jiositively grateful to busy Lady Maldon for 
her officious interference in my domestic arrangements. 

•i Edith Willoughby had been domiciled with us about 
two years, when Mr Harlowc, a gentleman of good 
descent and fine property, had occasion to call several 
times at my private residence on business relating to the 
purchase of a house in South Audley Street, the title 
to which exhibited by the venders was not of the most 
satisfactory kind. On one occasion ho stayed to dine 
with us, and I noticed that lie seemed much struck by 
the appearance of our beautiful and accomplished gover- 
ness. His evident emotion startled and pained me in a 
much higher degree than I could have easily accounted 
for even to myself. Mr Harlowe was a widower, past 
Ills first youth certainly, but scarcely more than two or 
three-aod- thirty years of age, wealthy, not ill-looking, 
and, as far as I knew, of average character iu society. 
Surely an excellent match, if it should come to that, for 
au orphan girl rich only in fine talents and gentle affec- 
tions. Dnt 1 could not think so. I disliked the man — 
inHinetxvilif disliked and distrusted him; for I could 
assign no very positive motive for my antipathy, 

‘ The reason why, I cannot tell, 

But I don’t Jiko thoc, Br Foil.’ 

These lines indicate an unconquerable feeling which 
most persons have, I presume, experienced ; and which 
frequently, 1 think, results from a kind of cumulative 
evidence of uncongcniality or unworthiness, made up of 
A number of slight indices of character, which, sepa- 
rately, may appear of little moment, but altogether, 
produce a strong, if undefinable, feeling of aversion. Mr 
llarlowe’s manners were bland, pc'hshed, and insinuat- 
ing; bis conversation was sparkling and instructive ; 
but a cold sneer seemed to play habitually about his 
lips, and At times there glanced forth a concentrated, 
polished ferocity — so to speak— from Jih eyes, revealing 
hard ana Atony depths, which 1 shuddered to think a 
; being so pure and gentle as Edith might be doomed to 
souud and fathom. That he was a man of strong pas- 
sions and determination of will, was testified by every 
curre of his square, massive head, and every line of 
hiafull countenance. 

My aversion — reasonable or otherwise, as it might be 
-jsiraa not shared by Miss Willoughby ; and it was soon 
fascinated, intoxicated by her extreme 
bipitiy was, I folt» incapable of love in its 

and spiritual sensed Mr Harlowe bad 
d|j| PjHjjg >fed on offering his hand and fortune to the 
'«mpim^brphan. He did so, and was accepted. 1 
4PrtM>t eotvoealmy dislike of her suitor from Edith; 
AUil my wife — ^Who, with feminine exaggeration of the 
I threw out, had set him down as a kind of : 


polished human tiger — with tears iiitreated her to avoid 
the glitteriog snare. We of course had neither right 
nor power to push our opposition beyond friendly warn- 
ing and advice; and when we found, thanks to Lady. 
Maldon, who was vehemently in favour of the match — 
to, in Edith*8 position, the daxzUng temptation of a 
splendid establishment, and to Mr Harlowe*s eloquent 
and impassioned pleadings— that the rich man*8 ofibr 
w^as irrevocably accepted, wc of course foreboro from 
continuing a useless and irritating resistance. Lady 
Maldon had several times very plainly intimated that 
our aversion to the marriage arose solely from a selfish 
desire of retaining the services of her charming rela- 
tive; so prone are the mean and selfish to impute 
meanness and selfishness to others. 

I might, however, I reflected, be of service to Miss 
Willoughby, by securing for her such n marriage settle- 
ment as would place her beyond the reach of one pos- 
sible consequence of caprice and change. I spoke to 
Mr Harlowe on the subject ; and lie, under the influence 
of lieadstrong, eager passion, gave me, as I expect^, 
carte blanche. I availed myself of the license so readily 
afforded : a deed of settlement was drawn up, signed, 
sealed, and attested in duplicate the day before the 
wedding ; and Edith Willougliby, as far as i^ealth and 
jiosition in society were concerned, had undoubtedly 
made a surprisingly good bargain. 

It happened that just as Lady Maldon, Edith Wil- 
loughby, and Mr Harlowe were leaving my chambers 
after the execution of the deed, Mr Ferlret' the attorney 
appeared on the stairs. His hands were full of papers, ; 
and he was, as usual, in hot haste ; but he stopped ab- 
ruptly as his eye fell upon the departing visitors, looked 
with startled earnestness at Miss Willoughby, wliom he 
knew, and then glanced at Mr Harlowe with an expres- 
sion of angry surprise. That gentleman, who did not 
appear to recognise the new-comer, returned his look 
with a supercilious, contemptuous stare, and passed on 
with Edith — who had courteously S'llnted the inatten- 
tive Mr Ferret — followed by Lady Maldon. 

‘ What is the meaning of that ominous conjunr-tion ? * 
demanded Mr Ferret ns the affianced pair disappeared 
together. 

‘ Marriage, Mr Ferret ! Do you know any just cause 
or impediment why they should not be joined together 
in holy wedlock ? * 

‘ The fellow*s wife is dead then?* 

‘ Yes ; sho died about a twelvemonth ago. Did you 
know her?* 

I ‘ Not personally ; by reputation only. A country 
I attorney, Richards of Braintree, for whom I transact 
London business sent me the draught of a deed of 
separation— to wdiicU the unfortunate lady, rAtlier than 
continue to live with her husband, had cohsehted — for 
counsers opinion. I liad an interview with Mr ftarfowc 
himself upon the business ; but I see he affccU to have- 
forgotten me. 1 do not know much of the merits of 
the case, but according to Richards — no great shakes of 
a fellow, between ourselves— the former Mrs Harlowe 
was a martyr to her husband’s calculated virulence and 
legal— At least not i/Iegal, a great distinction, in niy 
opinion, though not so set down in the books — despotism, 
lie espoused her for her wealth: that secured, he vraam 
desirous of ridding himself of the incumbrance to. it. 

A common case !— and now, if you please, to business,* 

1 excused nayself, as did my wife, from being present 
at the wedding; but everything, 1 afterwards heard, 
passed off with great The bridegroom whs all 

fervour and obsequiousness; the bridev^all bashfulness 
and beauty. The * happy pair,* t saw by the attcr- 
noon Bewspapers, were to bass, we houeyinootlr at Mr 
Harlowe*s seat, Fairdovrn IRirk. The evening of the 
marriage-df^ was anything, I rememw, but a pleasant 
one to me. I reached hpiBe by no means hilariously 
disposed, where I was greeted, by way of tvvival, with 
the intetiigence that my wifr, after listening with great 
energjf to tiady Malden’s descriptii^il of tho wedding 
festivitlee for two tremendous hours/ bed at lust been 
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relieved by copious l^steria^ and thal» Mary and Eato as In a book, theaad record of long months of vearlt|g 
were in a fair way— if the exploit cottld be aecomplished sorrow, vain regrets, and bitter self-reproach. Her 
by pcrseveranoe — of crving themselves to sleep. These person, too, had lost it# ronoded, airy, gracefhl outline, 
were our bridal oompliments ; much more flattering, I and had become thb| and angular. voice, albeit, 
imagine, if not c^uite so honey-accented, as the courtly was musical and gebtle as ever, aasUe murmured, on 
phrases with which the votaries and the 'victims of recovering her senses, ‘ Vou will paoteet me fron^mv 
Hymen are alike usually greeted. — ^flrom tliat man?* As 1 wanp^ pressed her hand, 

Time, business, worldly hopes and cares, tlic triumphs in emphatic assurance that I would shield her agshuit 
and defeats of au exciting profession, gradually weak- all comers, another loud summons was heiird at the 
ened the impression made upon me by tiie gefltle virtues door. A minute afterwards, a servant entoM, ana an* 
of Edith Willoughby ; and when, about fifteen montlia nounced that Mr Harlowe waited for roe bjsloyr,^ I 
after the wedding, ray wife informed me that sho had directed he should he shown into the library ; and after 
been accosted by Mrs Harlowe at a shop in Bond Street, iterating my assurance to Edith that she was quite safe 
ipy first feeling was one of surprise, not untinged with from violence beneath my roof, and that 1 would pro- 


resentmont, for what I deemed her ungrateful ncglci.t. 

* She recognised you then?’ 1 remarked. 

* Recognised me 1 What do you mean ? * 


sently return to hear her explanation of the afiklr, 1 
went down stairs. 

Mr Harlowe, ns I entered, was pacing rapidly up and 


* I thought perhaps she might liave forgotten your down the apartment. He turned to face me j and J 


features, as she evidently has our address.’ 


thought he looked even more perturbed and anxious 


* If you had seen,* replied my wife, * how pale, how than vengeful and angry. He, however, as I coldly 
cold, how utteily desolate she looked, you would think bowed, and demanded ills business with me, instantly 
less hardly of her. As soon os sho observed me, a slight assumed a bullying air and tone, 
scream escaped her ; and then she glanced eagerly and * Mrs Harlou e ds here : she has surreptitiously left 
trembling^ aroopd like a startled fawn. Her husband South Audley Street m a hired cals and 1 have traced 
had passed Out of the shop to give, I think, some direc- her to this house.’ 
tion to tlie coachman. She tottered towards me, and *Well?’ 

clasping me in her arms, burst into a passion of tears. * Well ! I trust it is well ; and I insist that she ifiy 


‘ Oh, why--*pwhy,” I asked as soon as 1 colild speak, stantly return to her home.' 


‘Well?’ 

* Well ! I trust it is well ; and I insist that ffha ifiy 


“whyhavU you not written to us?” “I dared notr*| 
ahe gasped. ** But oh tell me, do you — does your bus- ' 


‘ Her Jiomry 

1 used the word with an expression signifloatlvG only 


band remember me with kindness? Can I still reckon of my sense of the sort of ‘ home* he liad provided for 
on his protection — his support?” I assured her you the gentle girl he had sworn to love and cherish; but 
would receive lier as your own child : the whispered the random shaft found a joint in his armour at which 
words had barely passed my lips, when Mr Hhrlowe, it was not aimed. He visibly trembled, aud turned 


it was not aimed. He visibly trembled, aud turned 


who had swiftly approached us unperccived, said, pale. 

“Madam, the carriage waits.” His stern, pitiless cj'c ‘She has had time to tell yon all then! But be 
glanced from his wife to me, and stiilly bowing, he assured, sir, that nothing slie has heard or been told, 
said, “Excuse me for interrupting your conversation; however true it^ay be — maybe, remember, I say — can 
but time presses. Good-day.” A minute afterwards, be legally substantiated except by myself.’ 


the carriage drove olT.’ 


What could the man mean ? 1 was fairly puzaled : 


I was greatly shocked at this confirmation of my but, professionally accustomed to conceal emotions of 
worst fears; and 1 incdiiated with intense bitterness surprise and bewilderment, I coldly replied — ‘llmvoleft 
on the fate of a being of such meek tenderness exposed the lady who has sought the protection of her true 
to the heartless brutalities of n sated sensualist like “ liome,” merely to ascertain the reason of this visit.* 
Harlowe. But what could be done? She had chosen, ‘The reason of my visit!’ he exclaimed withvjre- 


to the heartless brutalities of a sated sensualist like “ home,” merely to ascertain the reason of this visit.* 
Harlowe. But what could be done? She had chosen, ‘The reason of my visit!’ he exclaimed withvjre- 
deliberately and after warning, chosen her lot, and newed fury : ‘ to reconvoy her to South Audley SttDet. 
must accept the consequences of her choice. In all What else ? If you refuse to give her up, I shall apply 
tlio strong statutes, and sharp biting laws of England, to the police.’ 


there can bo found no clause wherewith to shield 
a woman from the * regulated’ meanness and des- 
potism of an unprincipled husband. Rcsign.ition is 


I smiled, and approached the bell. 

‘ You will not surrender her then ?’ 

‘ To judicial process only . of that be assured. X havd 


the sole remedy, and therein the patient must minister little doubt that, when I am placed in full poss^saiou qi 


all the facts of the case, I shall be quite able to , 


to herself^ . all the facts of the case, I shall be quite able to justly 

On tha morning of the Sunday following Edith’s ray conduct.’ He did not reply, and I continued; 
brief interview with my wife, and just as we were you choose to wait here till 1 linve heard Edith’s statG- 
about to leave the house to attend divine service, a cab nicnt, 1 will at once frankly acquaint you with my 
drove furiously up to the door, and a violent summons final determination.’ 

by both knocker and bell announced the arrival of ‘ Be it so : and please to recollect, sir, that you have 
same strangely-inipatient visitor. 1 stepped out upon to deal with a man not easily baffled or entrapped by 
the drawing-room landing, and looked over the banister legal subtlety or cunning.’ 

rail, curious to ascertain who had honoured me with so 1 leasceiided to the drawing-room ; and finding Edith 
peremptory a can. The door was qui(‘kly opened, and — thanjks to the ministrations, medicinal oral, of 
in ran, or rather staggered, Mrs Harlowe, with a child my bustling and indignant lady — mne^ calmer, aud ^ 


1 leasceiided to the drawing-room ; and finding Edith 
thanjks to the ministrations, medicinal oral, of 


ill long clothes in her arms. 


thoroughly satisfied that nobody could or should wre^ 


‘Shut— shut the door r she faintly exclaimed, as she her from us, begged her to relate unreservedly the 
sank on one of the haU seats. * Pray shut the door — I cause or causes which had led to her present position, 
am pursued 1’ She falteriugly complied; and I listeqeAwith thfob- 


I liastened (lod was just in time to save her bing pulse and burning cheeks to the sad ito<7 

fronr falling on fifie floor. She had fainted. I had her wedded wretchedness, dating from within two or tbnse 


carried up stairs, and by thq aid of proper restoratives, 
she gradually recovered ocfoclOusncsa. The child, a 


months of the marriage ; and finally cot^ii 
' a disclosure that, if provable, might C(msi| 


nated by 
Harlowe 


girl about four mqhUis old, was seized upon by Mary to the Imlks. The two, the i^ony, the fliespair of Hie 
and Kate, and cw^ed off in triumph to the nursery, unhappy lady, excited ik me a^savageness of feeling. 
Sadly ebangpd, indeed, as by the si^ness of the soul, an eager thii*it for veogeapoe, wliioh I had belicv^ 
M^as poor Edith. The radiant flush of youth and hope, foreign to my natiire. Editli divined my thoughts, aijp 
iwget face eloquent of joy and pride, was taking my hand» saul, ‘ Never, sir, nevei? will X sppftic 


refideriug her sweet face eloquent of joy and pride, was taking my band» saul, ‘ Never» sir, never will X sppftiC 
replaced by the cold, sad hu^s of wounded afflxrtlops against him ; the father of my little Helen shall new 
and proud despair. I could read in her counteonpoe, be publicly accused by me-' 
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* You err, Edith,* I rejoined ; ‘ it is a positive duty to of the presence of a woman he no longer cared for. * I 
bring bo consummate a villain to justice. He has evi- will take an opportunity/ said Mr Ferret, ‘ of quietly 
dently calculated on your gentleness of disposition, and questioning Richards : he must have known the first 

Ka <41 an . T?l- Air: T A. i 


must be disappointed.’ 


wife ; Eleanor Wickham, I remember, was her maiden 


I soon, however, found it was impossible to shake her name ; and if not bought over by Uarlowe— -a by-no- 
reff^lution on this point ; and I returned with a heart means impossible purchase — can set us right at once. 


full of grief and bitterness to Mr llurlowc. 


I did not understand that the said Eleanor was at all 


’ ‘You will oblige me, sir/ I exclaimed as I entered celebrated for beauty and accomplishments, such as 
the room, ‘ by leaving this house immediately : I would you say Miss Willoughby— Mrs Harlowe I mean— de- 
hold no further converse with so vile a person.* ou* x* 1 * 1 ^ -r 


scribes. She was a native of Dorsetshire too, I remem- 


‘How! Do you know to whom you presume to speak her; and the foreign Italian accent you mentiqn is 
in this manner?* rarely, I fancy, picked up in that charming county. 

Perfectly. You are one Harlowe, who, after a few Some flashy opera-dancer, depend upon it, whom lie 
months* residence with a beautiful and amiable girl, has contracted a passing fancy for: a slippery gcntla- 
liad extinguished the passion which induced him to man certainly ; but, with a little caution, we shall not 
offer her marriage, showered on her every species of fail to trip his heels up, clever as he may be.* 

Insult and indignity of which a cowardly and malignant A stronger wrestler than either of us was upon the 
pature is capable ; and who, finding that did not kill track of the unhappy man. Edith had not been with 
her, at length consummated, or revealed, I do not yet us above three weeks, when one of Mr HaflQwe’s ser- 
know which term is most applicable, hiS utter baseness vants called at my cliambers to say that liid master, in 
by causing^ her to be informed that his first wife was consequence of a wound he had inflicted on his foot 

, with an axe, whilst amusing himself with cutting or 

Upon my honour, sir, I bclieveff, when 1 married pruning some trees in the grounds at Fairdown, was 
Miss Willoughby, that I was a widower.* seriously ill, and had expressed a wish to see me. I 

‘ Your honour! But except to prove that I do tho- could not le.ivo town; but as it was important Mr Uar- 
roughly know and aiipreciate the person I am address- lowe sliould be seen, I requested Mr Ferret to proceed 
I y*^ill not bandy words with you. After that ter- to Fairdoy^n House. lie did so, and late in the evening 
nble disclosure— if, indeed, it be a disclosure, not an in- returned with the startling intelligence th^ Mr Ilar- 

vention Ah, you start at that 1 ’ lowe was dead ! 

* At your insolence, sir; not at your senseless sur- ‘Dead!’ I exclaimed, much shocked. ‘Are you se- 
mises.’ rinus?» , 


‘ Time and the law will show. After, I repeat, this 

• X- ^ . ! . ... 


‘ Dead 1 ’ I exclaimed, much shocked. ‘ Are you se- 
rious ? * 

‘As a judge. He expired, about an .hour after I 


terrible disclosure or invention, you, not content with reached the liouso, of tftemv^y commonly called locked 
obtaining from your victim’s generosity a pohitne pro- iaw. His bodv. bv tho contraction of tlic nuiJsdcs ivn. 


obtaining from your victim’s generosity a pohitne pro- jaw. His body, by tho contraction of the muscles, was 

raise tluit she would not send you to the hulks * bent like a bow, and rested on his lieels and tlie hack 

Sir, have a care.’ part of his head. Ho M^as incapable of speech long 

looh! I say, not conlent with exacting this pro- before I sawliim; but there was a world of agonized 

C from VOUr victim, von. with vnnr wife, nr neenm- nvnmsci.u, in liia 


nji^c from your victim, you, with your wife, or accora- expression in his eyes I’ 

phee, threatened not only to take her child from her, ‘Dreadful! Your journey was useless then?* 

but to lock her up in a madhouse, unless slie subscribed ‘ Not precisely. I'saw the pretended former wife : a 

a paper, confessing that she knew, v hen you espoused splendid woman, and as much Eleanor Wickham of 
her, that you were a married man. Now, air, do I, or Dorsetshire as I am. They mean, however, to siiow 
do I not, thoroughly know who and what the man is I flglit, I think ; for, as I left the place, I observed that 

am a/irii-nttAtnnp 9 ’ 1 x ' -. . . 


am addressing?* 


delightful knave Richards enter the house. 1 took tlic 


Sir, returned Harlowe, recovering his audacity some- liberty of placing seals upon t)ie desks and cabinets, 
what, ‘spite of all your hectoring and abuse, I defy and directed the butler and otlier servants to see that 
you to obtain proof— legal proof— whetlicr what Edith nothing was disturbed or removed till Mrs Harlowe’s— 
lias heard is true or false. The afiair may perhaps be tho true Mrs llarlowe’s— arrival.’ 
arranged : let her return witli me.* q^Iie funeral was to take place on the following Wed- 

You know slie would die first : but it is quite use- nesday ; and it was finally arranged that both of us 
less to prolong this conversation; and I again request would accompany Edith to Fairdown on the day after 

it had taken place, and adopt such measures as circiim- 

11 Miss Willoiigliby would accept an allowance * stances might render neccbsary. Mr Ferret wrote to 

The cool audacity of this proposal to make me an this effect to all parties concerned, 
instrument in eomproraising a felony exasperated me On arriving at the house, I, Ferret, .and Mrs llarloAic 
beyond all bounds. I rang the bell violently, and desired proceeded at once to the drawing-room, where we found 
the servant w ho answered it to '\how Mr Harlowe out the pretended wife scaled in groat state, supported on 
of tlie house. Finding further persistence useless, tlie one bide by Mr Richards, and on the other by Mr 
balfled villain snatched up his hat, and with a look and Quillet the eminent proctor. Edith was dreadfully 
gesture of rage and contempt hurried out of the apart- agitated, and clung frightened and trembling to my 
r L . X ^ conducted lier to a seat, and pdaeed myself be- 

1 he profession of a barrister necessarily begets habits side her, leaving Mr Ferret — whom so tremendous an 
ofcoolnessaUd reflection under the most cxcitingcircum- array of law and learning, evincing a determination to 
stances ; but I confess that in this instance my ordi- fight the matter out H Poutrance, filled with exuberant 
nary equanimity was so much disturbed, that it was glee— to open the conference. 

some time before I could command sufficient composure ‘ Good-morning, madam,* cried he tho moment he 
to rcRSfm calmly upon the strange revelations made to entered the room, and quite unaffected by the lady’s 
me by Edith, and the nature of the measures necessary scornful and haughty stare ; ‘ good-mqming ; I am de- 
to. adopt order to clear up the mystery attaching to lighted to see you in such excellent company. You do 
them. She persisted in her refusal to have recourse to not, I hope, forget that I 01 ^ had the honour of trans- 
legal meMU^ with a view to the punishment of Har- acting business for you?* 

^ *You had transactions of my business!’ said the 

who, having acted for the first Mrs Harlowe, lady. * When, I pray you ?* 
conjectured must know something of her ‘God bless me!* cried Ferret, addressing Richards, I 
hfetory and Udonections— to take for the present no ‘what a charming Italian accent; and out of Dorset- I 
<)dtenBlble stops in the matter. Mr Ferret, like myself, shire too!* 


persnaded that the sham resuscitation of his first 
fras a mere trick, to enable Harlowe to rid J^mself 


* Jlorsetsliire, sir?* exdaimed the lady. 

^Ay, Dorsetshire to be pure. Why, Mr Richards, 
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our respected client appears to have forgotten her place 
of birth I llow very extraordinary I* 

Mr Iticbards now interferedt to say that lUfr Ferret 
was apparently labouring under a strange misappre- 
hension. * This lady/ continued he, * is Madame Giul- 
letta Corelli.* 

* Whe — e — e“-w !* r^oined Ferret, ^rown for an in- 1 

stant off his balance by the suddenness of the con- ! 
fession, and perhaps a little disappointed at so placable | 
a termination of the dispute — * Giullctta Corelli ! What j 
is the meaning of this array then ? * I 

* 1 am glad, madam/ said I, interposing for the first I 
time in the conversation, * for your own sake, that you 
have been advised not to persist in tlie senseless as 
%ell as iniquitous scheme devised by the l.i* Mr 
llarlowe ; but this being tho case, I am greatly at a loss j 
to know why either you or these legal gentlemen are i 
here?* 

The brlliiant eyes of the Italian 'lashed with trium- 
^laUt scorn, and a smile of contemptuous irony curled 
her beautiful lip as she replied — ‘ These legal gentlemen 
will not have much difficulty in explaining my right to 
remain in niy own house.* 

‘ Your house ? ’ 

* Precisely, sir,* replied Mr Quillet. ‘ This mansion, 
together with all other property, real and personal, of 
which tho deceased Henry llarlowe died possessed, is 
bequeathed by will — dated about a month since — to this 
lady, Giullstta Corelli.* 

‘A will!* exelaimed Mr Ferret with an explosive 
shout ; and turning to me, whilst his sharp gray eyes 
danced With irrepressible mirth — * Did I not tell you 

BO?’ 

‘ Your usual sagacity, Mr Ferret, has not in this in- 
stance failed you. Perhaps you will permit me to read 
the will ? But before 1 do so,’ continued Mr (Quillet, 
as ho drew liis gold -rimmed spectacles from their 
morocco sheath — ‘you will allow me, if you please, to 
state that the legatee, delicately appreciating the posi- 
tion of the widow, will allow her any reasonable annuity 
— say five hundred pounds per annum for life.^ 

‘Will she really though?* cried Mr Ferret, boiling 
over with ecstacy. ‘ Madam, let me beg of you to con- 
firm this gracious promise.’ 

‘ ("ertainly I do.* 

‘ Capital 1 — gloiious I* rejoined Ferret ; and I thought 
lie was about to perform a saltatory movement, that 
must have brought his cranium into damaging con- 
tact with the chandelier under which he was standing. 

* Is it not dcliglitful? How e\ery one — especially an 
attorney — loves a generous giver ! ’ 

^Ir Richards appeared to be rendered somewhat un- 
easy by these strange demonstrations. He knew Ferret 
well, and evidently suspected that something was wrong 
somewhere. ‘ Perhaps, Mr Quillet/ said he, ‘ you had 
better read the will at once.* 

This was done : the instrument devised in leg<il and 
minute form all the property, real and personal, to 
(Rullctta Corelli — a natural-born subject of his majesty 
it appeared, tliough of foreig i pareutage, and of partially 
foreign education. 

‘ Allow me to say,’ broke in Mr Ferret, interrupting 
me as I was about to speak — ‘allow me to say, Mr 
Richards, that that will does you credit : it is, 1 ^lould 
s'ly, a first-rate affair, for a country practitioner espe- 
cially. But of course you submitted the draught to 
counsel?* 

‘ Certainly I did,* said Richards tartly. 

’ ' * No doub#— no doubt. Clearness and precision like 
that could only have proceeded from a master’s hand. 

1 shall take a copy of that will, Richards, for future 
guidance, yoq may depend, tho instant it is registered 
in Doctors’ Corntnons.’ 

‘ Com<^ come, Mr Ferret/ said I ; * this jesting is aU 
very well ; but it is quite time the farce should end.* 

* Farce ! ’ exclaimed Mr Richards. 

‘ Farce 1 ’ growled doubtful Mr Quillet 

* X^ircu ! ’ murmured the beautiful Giulletta. ^ 


* Faroe I * cried Mr Ferret, * My dear sir, it is about 
one of the most charming and genteel comedies ever 
enacted on any stage, and the principal part, too, by 
one of the most charming prlma donnas. Allow me, 
sir— don’t interrupt me! it is too d^lcibas to be shared ; 
it is indeed. Mr Richards, and Mtr Quillet, will 
you permit me to observe that ms admirable wUf has 

07ie slight defect P * - ^ 

* A defect I — where — ^hovr ? * 

‘It is really heartbreaking that so musli and 
ingenuity should be thrown away ; but the lact Is, 
gentlemen, that tlio excellent person who signed it 
had no property to bequeatii I ' 

‘ How ? * 

* Not a shilling’s worth. Allow me, sir, if you please. 
This piece of parchment, gentlemen, is, 1 have the 
pleasure to inform you, a marriage settlement.’ 

‘ A marriage settlement 1 ’ exclaimed both the men of 
law in a breath. * • 

* A marriage sottleraent, by which, in the event of 
Mr llarlowe’s decease, his entire property passes to his 
wife, in trust for the children^ if any ; and if not, abso- 
lutely to herself.’ Ferret tlirew tho deed on the table, 
and then giving way to convulsive mirth, threw luni- 
self upon tho sofa, and fairly shouted with glee. 

Mr Quillet seized the document, and, witli Richards, 
eagerly perused it. The proctor tlien rose, and bowing 
gravely to his astonished client, said, ‘The will, 

I madam, is waste paper. You have been deceived.’ Ho I 
tlien lett tho apartment. j 

The consternation of tho lady and her attorney may 

conceived Madam Corelli, giving way to her fiery 
passions, vented her disappointment in passionate re- 
proaches of the deceased ; the only effect of which was 
to lay bare still more clearly than before her own cupi- 
dity and folly, and to increase Edith’s painful agitation. 

I led her down stairs to my wife, who, 1 omitted to men- 
tion, had accompanied us from town, and remained in 
the library with tiie children daring our conference. In 
a very short time afterwards Mr Ferret had cleared the 
house of its intrusive guests, and we had leisure to offer 
our condolences .and congratulations to our grateful and 
interesting client. It was long before Edith lecovcred 
her former gaiety and liealth ; and I doubt if she would 
ever have thoroughly regained her old clieerfuln^i^s and 
elasticity of mind, had it not been for her labour Of love 
in superintending and directing the educiition of her 
daughter Helen, a charming girl, who fortunately in- 
htrited nothing from her father but his wealtli Tlie 
last time I remember to have danced iras at^ Helen’s 
wedding. Slie married a distinguished IriaJi gentleman,^ 
with whom, and her motlier, I perceive by the riCW*-" 
paiiers, she appeared at Queen Victoria's court in XXiibw, 
111), one, I am sure, of the brightest stars which glitter^ 
in that galaj^y of beauty and fashion. 

MODEL LODGINGS. 

In the lowest neighbourhoods of almost every town 
may be seen a notification of where ‘Lodgings for 
Travellers’ are to be had. In London, there arc alto- 
gether three or four thousand of them. Such houses 
are not only used by tho humble class of travellers 
called ‘ tramps/ but by individuals wnbm poverty has 
rendered houseless, or whom vice has cast outff'om the 
pale of soidety. There arc various grades of these 
houses, and a night’s lodging is to be had at a pru^e 
per night of from one penny to six^ioftce. The ‘sleeping 
accommodation,’ as the owners are pleased to call it. 
consists of the bare boards, of straw,^ or a b^tcad 
and bedding, according to the price ]jiiii«|iS^*Thero is « 
kitchen, and a fire fhr cooking. Soijiip the lodging 
housekeepers are also chandlers, and supply their guests 
with articles of food : nearly all are ‘ dealers in marine 
stores/ which is. in most instances a paraphraift^%^ 

‘ receivers of stolen goods/ a great proportion thel? 
customers being professed thieves. 

Wo have seen a room in Orchard Street, Wqetffiinster, 




in which two persona could scarcely sleep habitually 
without losing their health — so small was it, and so 
badly ventilated — where it was no uncommon thing for 
twenty individuals, of different ages and sexes, to past 
the night. On the floor was n largo rug, and no b^- 
olothing ; and to make the most of the space, the parties 
lay 4n a circle, with their feet in the centre. Another 
dormitory in Anne Street, Westminster, had sixteen 
beds in two small rooms ; each bed held on most occa- 
sions three individuals ; so that, in a space not larger 
than about eiglit paces by six, an average of forty per- 
sons were huddled together every night throughout the 
year. One Sunday afternoon we descended into the 
kitchen of another lodging-house : it had no window, 
but the door opened upon a yard: the stench was 
scarcely endurable, for it was dinner-time ; when about 
thirty beings were assembled, consisting of thieves, 
beggars, artisans out of work, itinerant musicians, 
runaway country lads, girls^ 'women, babies, dogs, a 
cat, and in the yard several pigs in a sty. All sorts 
of viands — none of them the most agreeable to the 
olfactory nerves — were being cooked and eaten ; and to 
render the air tlie less endurable, and more deleterious, 
a woman in one corner was making matches with sul- 
phur. The confusion of tongues was al*o indescrib- 
able: quarrelling, laugliing, moaning, and the crying of 
cliildren were joined in a most complicated hubbub, 
the stentorian voice of the landlord occasionally rising 
above the rest to demand Mess noise,* or to threaten 
some troublesome person witli expulsion. This man 

^ was, we understood from our companion (a missionary), 
a thorough specimen of his class. He followed a multi- 
plicity of trades, and was, it ivas thought, growing rich, 
licsidcB being a lodging-house-keeper, and general pur- 
ve 3 ''or of meat and drink, he bought, sold, and lent cloth- 
ing of all descriptions. Krom his wardrobe any sort of 
beggar could be manufactured. He could * turn out’ a 
simulated sailor — with jacket, straw-hat, and even the 
two curling locks of hair Avhich tars like to cultivate — 
so 'w'ell, that to all outward appearance the fellow had 
only just stepped ashore, lie had also aprons for bank- 
rupt tradesmen, and the proper costume for a divstressed 
weaver. He sold matches, ballads, stationery, and other 
stock-in-trade for itinerant venders ; he also lent but 
stalls and baskets to perambulating fruit-sellers. He 
bought spurious coin, and gave such of his lodgers as 
he could trust large commissions for passing it. This 
branch of dishonesty is generally performed by coster- 
mongers, who give the bad money in the form of change 
to their unsuspecting customers. 

* The pictures of crime, vice, misery, and disgust which 
those lodging-houses present, are scarcely credible even 
to a cursory observer of them : it is only upon getting ‘ 
a deep insight into life in these places that conviction 
gains strength. As to the almost ingenious devices of 
immorality which are practised, no perfect notion can 
be gained. Of the social degradation and comfortle.s8 
barbarism these places exhibit, it ^ lay be safely stated 
that the wigwam of the lied Indian, the tent of the 
liedouin, or the cone of the licchuans, is more conve- 
nient and decent than many of these lodgings. 

The niqpt distressing circumstance connected with 
these dens at iniquity is, that they act as traps to draw 
the innocent info the circle of demoralisation and crime. 
Poverty drives the well-in ten tioiieu into these places; 
for, till lately, the)' had no choice. Au artisan or a 
country bqy, who had no more than threepence to lay 
out in house apoommodation for one day, was driven to 
these lodgings ; for at that price thero existed no others. 
Ihe facilities offered for begging and thieving in these 
rcCeptaclea.^ddred those employments the more tempt- 
ing; esjieciafiy when presented as easy relief from acute 
want, and eseajio from despair. By these lodging- 
houses numbet of tlie criminal and dangerous 

olasseii ygKbased every year by thousands, 

* But rappee ftto wretched wayfarer has no money 

' Where does he rest ? The answer is in the 

fact, tS«%^ere is scarcely d large town in the kingdom 
1 ^' 


in which many have no other bed than the stones, ond 
no oth^. covering than their own rags. In London and 
other largo towns every night, winter and summer, there 
are tliousands who sleep under thedry arches of bridges, 
in empty casks, carts, and trucks, in dd bdlcrs, on 
ash-heaps, in empty or half-built houses, or anywhere 
they can creep in unnoticed. And here, too, the good 
herd with tlie Bad, and vice and corruptiott meet the 
unfortunate wherever they turn. 

These disastrous evils have been long deplored. The 
efforts to correct them— although never so successfully 
and comprehensively carried out as now — are not of re- 
cent origin. Endowments for the support of reception- 
houses for wa^^farcra have been bequeathed by cliarit** 
able testators in many parts of England, and some of 
them are centuries old. Not a few have been so grossly 
abused and misapplied, that the very intentions of the 
founders have been perverted or forgotten. ^ Bome, 
however, still exist : one of the beat specimens is a neat, 
clean house in the principal street of Rochester, on the 
high road between London and the continent. In which 
bed, and breakfast, and a groat, are afforded to poor 
travellers for one or two nights each, provided they be 
not ‘ beggars or proctors.* 

The first successful attempt to cover vagrant wretched- 
ness with a roof on an enlarged system was made in the 
winter of 1819. A few private individuals proposed a 
plan for setting up a * Nightly Shelter for the Houseless 
Poor ’ in London. A meeting was called at Guildhall ; 
and such was the energy of those who conducted tlio 
work, that, within six hours after it had dispersed, an i 
asylum was opened in London Wall, the premises hav- 
ing been gratuitously appropriated by theirtiwner. No 
tickets nor recommendation were requited. All who 
were so wretched that they were forced to sleep upon 
straw — for such only was the provision at first for the 
men — were received. For the females a little bedding 
was provided. In the morning, an allowance of soup 
and bread saved many a starving wretch from one day’s 
destitution. An average of 20!i nightly was thus ad- 
mitted, consisting of several of the most debased classes 
of 80 <dety. AVomeii who had lost all trace or knowledge 
of religious education — men careworn, broken-spirited, 
hopeless — rushed into this temporary asylum. 

In process of time improvements were efifeeted, and 
several branch asylums were erected. Those who de- 
sire to sec the system carried out in one of tho most 
wretched neighbourhoods of London, should visit Glass- 
house-Yard, East Srnithficld. within the immediate 
vicinity of Rosemary Lane. You wuU enter a square 
space by a narrow lane, and obaarve therein two build- 
ings, or rather large sheds, separated only by a yard. 
One of these is the ^ Refuge for the Houseless Poor;* 
another, the * Model Lodging-House,* an institution to 
'Hhich "we shall come presently. The House of Refuge 
contains two large lofty ap.arlments, roofed in Very 
roughly witli beams and rafters, like an old-fashioned 
granary. One of these is a common room, another a ’ 
dormitory'. In the common room the wanderers are re- 
ceived in the evening, and supplied with lire and con- 
vciiicncca for cooking and eating such provisions as 
they lay bring. When they retire to fbst, they enter 
a dormitory, in which each bed is separated by a parti- 
tion which rises to a certain height. In the inf!0icy of 
the institution the beds consisted of straw; they are 
now formed of India-rubber, and provided with cover- 
lets of leather. Every morning, .as the slumberer arises 
from his bed, a man comes in, washes it down, and 
leaves it to dry. A similar process guards the leather 
coverlet from infection or from dirt. For this refuge 
twopence a night is now paid; and such are the benefits 
afforded, and so gratefully ‘are they appreciated, that 
the same persons return to it again and ggaln. Work- 
men of respectable charactet even resort to It, ^ud make 
it their permanent abode.* 



* Bee sn aiilole in * Fraser'S * for June on ‘ The Unseen 

CbarUkM of hondon.' 
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ThesQ refuges Ajit destitution multiplied rapidijr ; not 
only in the poorer parts of the metropolis, bat ju every 
lai«ge town In Great BrStaim Some are Whdlly gra- 
tuitous. The House of Befnge in Edinburgh, for ex- 
ample, gives bed and porridge gratis to nil comers for 
one Bigiit ; and if the case be deserving, for a week. 

It is &ot only the casual lodger in distressed circum- 
stances who &ids it impossible to obtain decent accom- 
modation ; the humble artisan or ill-paid clerk is nearly 
as ill oflT. The * furnished * or * unfurnished » lodgings 
which they can afford to provide for themselves and their 
families (if they be married) are for tlie most part dear, 
dirty, and Inconvenient. Within the last three years u 
determined effort has been made by certain benevolent 
persons in high places to increase the household < om- 
forts of their poorer brethren. Several societies, sup- 
ported by liberal subscriptions, for improving the status 
of the humbler classes, have been framed. Of these, two 
have dhlro good service by building Model Lodging- 
Houses^tomeet the demands of each (dass needing them, 
and to grapple with the worst of the evils the lodgings 
we have described engender. Other societies also exist 
for the purpose of publishing tracts, and other printed 
persuasions to moral and social regeneration. These, 
however, though useful to some extent, can do little good 
eoiu pared with the substantial benefits conferred by the 
first- named associations. * No description or reasoning, 
however accurate,’ it is said in one of the Ileports of the 
* Society for the Improvement of the Condition df the 
Lalx)Qring-01a8ses,' * is likely to make such an impres- 
sion On the public as an actual experiment. Hence the 
committal resolved on building a certain number of 
houses as models of the different kind of dwellings 
which they would recommend for the labouring-classes 
in populous towns.’ 

‘ The So<*iety for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Labouring-Classes ’ has already provided budd- 
ings for lodgers, from the mechanic in temporary or 
pcrriianont employment down to the ‘tramp.’ For the 
former class, the houses arc intended to supersede the 
dear and dirty-furnished lodgings which abound in the 
Ic^s affluent parts of the town, and are let for not less 
than a week at a time; for the second and more migra- 
tory order of lodgers, the Model Houses aredet off at 
so much per night, and have withdrawn many of the 
poorest among travellers from the low lodging-houses 
which abound in Westminster, St Giles’s, Drury Lane, 
and Whitechapel. Nor do the efforts of this associa- 
tion stop here: they endeavour to extend the cottage 
and field-garden allotment system, also the introduction 
and extension of friendly ^benefit and loan societies. At 
present, however, their efforts have been chiefly directed 
to building. . 

The structures, either finished or in progress, which 
belong to this society are — 1#<, A series of buildings near 
}i ignigge Wells, London, consisting of nine small houses 
for one family each ; seven for two families each ; and 
one large house for thirty aged females. As soon as 
tills range of dwellings was built, it was fully occupied, 
by persons who have continued to pay a low but remu- 
nerating rent regularly, and express thankfulness for 
the acconunodafion they get. A nightly lodging- 
house to Charles Street, Drury Lane, with a supple- 
mentary vone— arising out of the overflow of demand for 
accommodation in the former — in the next street. King 
Street. A large weekly lodging-house in George 
Street, St Giles’s, accommodating 104 male inmates. 
4th, A similar house in Hatton Garden, capable of con- 
taining 57 singlowomon, which has recently been opened. 
The most important undertaking of this society has, 
however, not yet been commenced-— a house to accom- 
modate a large tiUmbor (48) of fiimitles, in such a man- 
ner as that each tenement shall be so distinct from 
the other, ta not on^ to oonfoc privacy, but escape by 
such isolation from the odious window-tax. 

The directors remark to^^eir Beport, that * amongst 
the most important consim^tfons has been that of 
preserving the domestic privacy and independenqp of 


each distinct familv, and so disconnecting their apart- 
ments, as efibctualfy to prevent the communication of 
conta^obs diseases. This; It will be seen^ on a reference 
to the plan. Is acoompibidM' by dispensing altogetlier 
with separate staircases and other totMa! communica- 
tions between the difierent storey|^in|i sir adopting one 
common open staircase, leading or corriSors, 

open on one side to a spaoiotis ^mmrangle, ana on the 
other side having the otttbr-doors of the Myeral tene- 
ments, the rooms of which are protected 
by a small entrance lobby. The gallerie^are supporad 
next the quadrangle by a series of arcades, each em- 
bracing two storeys in height, and tlie slate floors of the 
intermediate galleries rest on iron beams, which also 
carry the enclosure railing.* This will in fact be an 
attempt to introduce into London the system of ' fiats/ 
so successfully followed in Scotland from time imme- 
morial. The building will bo situated in Streathnm 
Street, Bloomsbury, near*' New Oxford Street, and will 
cost, according to estimate, L.7370, 

The capital subscribed by this society is purely dona- 
tive ; for although, as a commercial speculation, the 
buddings would pay 5 per cent, and upwards, yet the 
profits aro laid by for further investment in such new 
buildings ns may be required. 

Another society — ‘ I'lie Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes ’-y 
is partly a benevolent, and partly a conimerofsi losti- 
tution. The subscribers rc(‘eive the profits of their 
capital in half-yearly dividends ; and to show how trust- 
worthy their humble tenants have proved, and how 
valuable is the investment, wc find by the last Report 
that out of L.1390 due from the St Pancras Metro- 
politan Buildings* last year for rent, upwards of L.ld82 
were paid, leaving only a balance of L.7 odd shUlings to 
appear on the defaulters’ list. Another set of buildings 
is about to be erected by this society in Spicer Street, 
Spitalflelds, the largest in size and pretension of any 
} et attempted. One portion will consist of accomnio- 
dation for 234 single men, each having a sleeping apart- 
ment 8 fefit by 4 feet 6 indies ; the use of a spacious 
kitchen, cook’s shop, coffee-room, lecture-room, read- 
ing-room, bailiB, wnsiihouses, lavatories, &c. This will 
come very nearly to the conveniences, without the luxu- 
ries, of the WeBt-End club-houses. Another portion of 
the plan includes dwellings for families. Great aS'^an- 
tages arc expected from the contiguity of these two 
buildings. The Icctiirc-rooni, used in nn evening by 
the tenants of the dormitory, will serve as a schoolrooin, 
during the day, for the children residing in the dw^l* 
ings ; and the families, by distinct approaches, and ^ 
statc<l hours, having the use of the baths, wosiihoufek 
and the cook’s shop, in the dormitory, the hcat*^^ 
the flues of which furnishes an inexpensive IP.* 

ventilation. The absence of this accommodation at^d 
dwellings in the Old Pancras Road has often been 
marked upon and felt. 

Such are the achievements and projecte of these two 
extensive societies; but there are otliers doing, in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way, incalculable benefit. The humble 
establishment in Great Peter Strdfet, Westminster— 
which was described in this .Journal in is ®till 

successfully conducted by its able ond^^Uigent su- 
perintendent, under ttie active and hdlTOtout super- 
vision of Lord Kinnatrd and its other founders and sup- 
porters. This house presents an advantage hardly heeded 
by those not intimately acquainted wRli &e hghits and 
feelings of the poor : it has pot the * wdHthouse^dook 
which the more systematically-planned and larger model 
establishments present. However such a 

prejudice may be, it exists, and has to ; 

for it has been the means of deterrtog i m poor per- 
sons, who have a shuddering,/ ^t by no means un- 
wholesome, dread of *tbe Unidtt.* The whole of tha 
arrangements of the* Great Peter Stvei^^Hbiile are 

■ ' „ . 1 ...-^ ^ ,1 ,^ ^ 

* For see tbifl Journal, “ 
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more domestic character : more community among the 
lodgers seems attainable than in the newer houses. It 
^ is, as was explained in the former article, a casual 
lodging-house, opeu to all entrants who are not filthy 
or drunk, at 3d. per night, or Is. Gd. per week, the 
Sui^ny’s lodging being gratis. Yet, although doubt- 
less professional thieves, and certainly persons in the 
last stage of destitution, occasionally sojourn there, 
nothing has been stolen belonging to the house except 
a coutjle of blankets about eighteen months ago. The 
establislimcnt consists ot lliree old houses communicat- 
ing with each other, admirably ventilated, and can 
accommodate 117 inmates. When we visited it the 
other day, there were only 100 lodgers — the usual 
average for summer, when the labouring and itinerant 
classes go into the country to harvesting, or follow the 
fashionable world to the sea-side. * 

Somewhat on the same principle, although intended 
fbr more respectable lodgers, is the St Anne’s House in 
Compton Street, Soho. It was founded, like the above, 
by a small number of private gentlemen, with tlie rector 
of the parish at their head, with the view of testing the 
practicability of jiroviding such a resort on an inexpen- 
sive and seli-snpporting plan ; but with this rule, that 
all surplus sliall be devoted to charitable uses connected 
with the establishment — a rule similar to that of the 
‘ Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring- 
Classes.* They took a dwelling-house formerly con- 
nected with shops, and with very little expense con- 
verted it into accommodation for 1.30 inmates. Those 
for whom it is intended are persons to whom great pri- 
vations are not unfamiliar, and whose generally superior 
intelligence and original education render such priva- 
tions peciiliarly trying and injurious. The charge, in- 
cluding coals, gas, provision for cooking, hot and cold 
batlns Sic. is .3s. Od. per week. It is under the direc- 
tion of a steward, who is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the house. It has only been open a few 
months, and has already upwards of CO inmates. 

When we have drawn attention to the Model Jjodg- 
ing-Housc in Glass-House Yard, before-mentioned, we 
believe we have named all such asylums that exist in 
London. This establishment — near to one of the largest 
atul most beiieflcial baths and washhouses in tho metro- 
polis— is a large building of three floors, divided into 
different wards. The whole tenement forms an oblong 
square, having a large, airy, unoccupied space behind. 
It was formerly a glass mnnufaclory, winch gave the 
name to the yard it is in, and was converted to its pre- 
sent purpose at a moderate expense, contribute*! by a few 
benevolent and generous neighbours and tlieir friends. 

We have thought it useful to mark and to record the 
success of the earnest efforts of the metropolitan com- 
munity for improving the comforts and morals of their 
poorer brethren, in oider to contribute, by all the pub- 
licity we can give, to the spread of such institutions 
throughout the country. A eul .'Miuent article on this 
6iibjc(‘t will embrace an account of a night passed in 
one of tho Metropolitan Lodging-Houses. 


Sill ^lEORGE HEAD’S WORK ON ROME.* 

Asiokg the numerous associations connected with Rome, 
the clossical will of course always predominate, or at 
least so long as our modem systems of education shall 
continue to be based on the study of antiquity. Yet, 
])hilo80phically speaking, it is far more profitable to 
comprehend the people who now inhabit the Seven 
llill^, than to grope through a labyrinth of architectu- 
ral obji B i ^ t i es after the vestiges of a nation lung past 
awi^, hOw^jever great and illustrious formerly. The new 
of i^r George Head leaves nothing to be desired 
' L respecting the more ancient and historical points of in- 
|L.tere8t> as well as matters of social concern, in Rome. The 
^^j^rk, which is written with good taste, is based on an 


* Uottio ; a Tonr of Miany l)y Sir George llead. In throe 

iilumot. Loiidim: Loitgihan. 


immense amount of material, laboriously and carefully 
collected and arranged with considerable skill# The city 
and its environs are mapped out upon a judicious plan ; 
and while the reader is conducted through its various 
divisions, he is amused by the way with legends, anec- 
dotes, brief records of habits and customs, pictures of 
manners, and illustrations of national character, which 
indicate no mean talent fur observation. There is, in- 
deed, nothing of tliat novelty, freshness, and sparkling 
vivacity of language which enable descriptions to pro- 
duce the effect of pictures, i^ir George Head is noway 
akin to the poet or the painter. He is, nevertheless, a 
man of acute perception, who knows what will tell ; and 
has tho power, by enumeration and repeated touches, 
to produce a result approaching that of picturesque 
writing. « 

It will doubtless be possible, from tho description of 
a hundred and fifty churches, palaces, villas, museums, 
and picture-galleries, to select materials for many plea- 
sant articles ; but we prefer just now confining ourselves 
to passages illustrating the character of that population 
whose heroic defence of their hearths and altars has so 
strongly impressed all Europe in their favour. Brave^ 
tlie Romans may be ; but if tliero be any truth in tlie* 
following trait of character, much is desirable in point 
of honesty. The author is describing the great wood- 
yard of Rome. It lies near tho Tiber, and you pass close 
to it as you approach the l*orta del Popolo by the ancient 
Flarfiinian w'ay. ^ A spacious and commodious spot of 
ground has been enclosed, whence firewood is delivered 
to foreigners and other customers, in curt-loads or half 
cart-loads, at a price regulated by a taritfi the interests 
of the public being protected by a government func- 
tionary, wliose <lufcy is to have justice done between the 
person employed to superintend tlie delivery and tho 
purchaser, and especially to see tliat none but stniight- 
•oned fjir billets arc laden, and that all tlie croaked and 
distorted branches are rijcctcd. N otwit];^Btanding these 
precautions, the negotiation alcogethcr, including tho 
purchasing and conveying homeward of a load of wood, 
if undertaken by an inexperienced person, inasmucli as 
the government protection ceases the moment tho wood 
is out of the yard, is liable to many casualties —so va- 
rious, in fact, that one single pair of eyes is totally in- 
suilicient, seeing that no manner of reliance can be laid 
on the truth and good faith of tlio lower clatfses ; fur the 
carter who carts the wood, and the sawyer who saws it, 
have invariably a host of friends ready at hand to back 
their operations, who think it no manner of harm to rob 
the /brestierOf and will most certainly succeed in doing 
so, if not well w’atclied, to the extent of half the cargo. 

‘ Even the inhabitants themselves arc not less liable 
to depredation on like occasions ; and one may observe 
invariably, on the arrival of a load of wood at a private 
dwelling, that from the time the wood is shot out of the 
cart 111 front of the door upon the pavement, as is the 
custom, and the sawyer erects his tressel at the spot, till 
the last billet is safely deposited within, either the mas- 
ter or the mistress, or some trusty person of the family, 
is never for a moment absent from the sawyer’s elbow.’ 

Prom the woody ard our curious traveller proceeds to 
the place where pigs are slaughtered, but we decline 
accompanying him. It will probably bo more al^reeablc 
to our readers to take a glance or two at the Carnival, 
with the amusements, buffooneries, and excesses of 
I which the Romans pave the way to the observation of 
Lent. This modern satiymalia is said to have taken its 
rise in the fifteenth century under Paul XL The Ro- 
mans of course aimed at pre-emmende over all other 
persons in the Catholic world in the pomps and irregu- 
larities of tlie Carnival ; but owing to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the Venetians would appear, during many 
generations, to have borne away the palm from tho 
papal metropolis. In those flourishing days of the re- 
public, thirty thousand stran^rs used annually to pass 
the Alps for the purpose of witnessing the wild frolics of 
the Bride of the Adriatic# Those times have now long 
posted away : the Is^goona ore sUent and solitary, and 
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those superb floatingcabinetsof luxury— the ^ndolas — 
tl^t through deserted canals benedth deserted palaces. 
Ill Home, however, the Carnival is still a season of 
gaiety and rejoicing, as the reader may convince him- 
self from Sir George Head’s elaborate description. In 
Venice, these festivities were too often stained by assas- 
sinations and crimes of all sorts; but though the poniard 
has not }'et gone out of use at Home, the Carnival seems 
generally to pass over without any sanguinary display 
of revenge. 

For the ordinary amusements, the masquerades, plays, 
operas, races, and mutual pelting witli sweetmeats, wo 
can afford no space. But the peculiar sport in which 
the Homans indulge on the last niglit of the festival 
deserves perhaps to be described at length. It is, is Sir 
George Head shrewdly observes, a game at romps, 
played by a hundred thousand persons in the open air, 
and is called * nioccolu,’ from a small taper six inches 
long, and about the thickness of th** little finger, with 
which every person is provided. All tlie^irevious day 
these tapers are vigorously hawked about the streets, 
until ail those who mean to figure in the sport have 
made their purchases. ‘ About two hours after night- 
fall, when the Corso is dimly lighted by a few solitary 
lanterns, suspended by cords, in the middle of tlie street, 
at long intervals, the darkness is suddenly enlivened by 
thousands i;poii thousands of tiny lights that start 
rapidly into existence, and rival the stars in the firma- 
ment ; and as the fun begins iniinodiately, the effect of 
the spectacle — which altogether exceeds any account 
that can be written of it — is considerably increased by 
the perpetual alternations, caused by puffing out and 
relighting the moccoU : producing to the sight an in- 
finitely rapid twinkling, extending a mile in length, as 
if a continuous swarm of fire-flies filled the air, or the 
atmosphere Avas charged with meteoric scintillations. 
Tlie Corso is now again as light as day ; the streets 
thronged with masks on foot, the double line of car- 
riages, and the people in the balconies, w hilo the noise 
of chattering, stpieaking, and screaming is as loud as 
ever. A continuous howl, moreover, peculiar to the 
occasion, is heard continually without a moment’s re- 
spite — a sound indescribable — an unearthly moaning, 
which Can be compared to nothing better than the howl- 
ing of the wind mid a ship’s shrouds in a hurricane. 
It is produced by the words satif/a morrolo, uttered by 
many thousands of voices simultaneously, as a term 
of reproach between neighbours, as one puffs out I 
another’s rnoccolo. Meanwhile, as the carnages move 
on at a snail’s pace, with frequent obstructions — the 
inmates provided each with a liglitcd rnoccolo, and 
more unlightcd, ready for use — pedestrians, masked 
and unmasked, assail the veliiclcs in gangs and singly, 
and Use occasionally a dogicc of violence in the act 
which is hardly warrantable ; for, not content to cling 
to the steps of the carriages like cockchafers, they ex- 
tend their arms over the door within the vehicle, and in 
endeavouring to extinguish the moccoli, scuflle with the 
inmates. They not unfrequenlly, with a liandkerchief 
tied at the end of a stick L r tho purjiose above-men- 
tioned, inflict Jicavy stripes on the htnd and shoulders 
of muiy a fair lady, and crush hqf pretty Homan bonnet 
into tjbe bargain. Nay, sometimes a party will actually 
storm a carriage, and, for the sake of plunder, clamber 
over the door like a troop of banditti, wresting the 
lighted moccoli from the hands of the owners, or rifling 
the pockets and the seats under the cushions to find, 
them. All ^lis time the people in the lower balconies 
arc no less formidable antagonists than the pedestrians, 
for they arm themselves with napkins at the end of 
long reeds or poles, of sufficient length to reach below, 
and so flap out the moccoli. 

* A regular scene of riot and romps is also going on 
among the occupants of each separate balcony— one lady 
perhaps holding the rnoccolo extended at arm’s-length, 
while the gentleman is doing his utmost to puff it out 
over her shoulder ; and thewarions groups, like mounte- 
banks on .a platform af a country fair— as masks arc 


seldom worn on these occasions — with the light shining 
jfhll In their faces, struggling together, and chasing one 
another, as if they were enacting a draraatio show for 
the benefit of the publicr And such is tho extraordinary 
assortment of persons and personages who, by chance 
and the casualties of the Carnival^ may be found groui>eil 
together, that I have sben literally ^ royal lady of tho 
House of Brunswick, an Italian monsignor, and an Eng- 
lish clergyman, all engaged together, like children at 
blind-man’s- buffi, in the most piping-hot state of conten* 
tion imaginable in the same balcony. 

* One grand conflict I remember to have seen between 
’the inliabitants of a first and second storey. Those in • 
the second, who at anyrate had tho advantage of posi- 
tion, harassed their antagonists not only by a bundle 
of wet napkins, tied at tho end of a long cord, with 
which they soused out the others’ moccoU, but also by ^ 
a formidable engine, contrived of a hoop garnished all 
round by triple lights, which served at once as an offion- 
sive instrument and as a beacon of defiance ; for as the 
hoop was suspended by a polo across the balcony, the 
holder was enabled, by a skilful turn of tlie wrist, to dis- 
charge tho molten wax wliicli was passed from the macchi- 
colations. TJie Ajax of the lower balcony— of which the 
whole party, notwilhstiinding the overpowering force of 
the enemy, kept their ground valiantly — a very corpu- 
lent man, remarkable for a bald head that shone prodi- 
giously, and a rosy countenance, seized the bundle of 
wet napkins, and held on courageously, while his com- 
rades essayed unsuccessfully, with several blunt case- 
knives, one after another, to cut the rope. At last tho 
object was nccomphshed, and the fat man gained a vic- 
tory — though, as in human affairs it generally turns out, 
not without paying dearly for the whistle *, for, reduced 
by his exertions to the most red-hot state of fiersplra- 
tion imaginable, the blue coat ho wore, covered with 
melted wax in front, and over the broad shoulders, was 
literally striped like a zebra.’ 

From splendour and gaiety, the transition, all tho 
world over, is exceedingly easy to the depths of squalor 
and wretchedness. A palace witli a beggar at the gate 
may be regarded as the emblem of mo.st capital cities, 
but especially of Home and Naples. You would almost 
imagine in Italy that mendicants were persons of tho 
most refined taste, because you invariably find tliem 
encamped in all the liidcous picturesqueuess of rags 
wherever nature lias put on an aspect of more than or- 
dinary beauty, or collected lier roost magnificent crea- 
tions. To strangers this i.s painful ; but the eye becomes 
by degrees so completely reconciled to groups of beggars 
scattered over the face of tlic landscape, that a lady of 
our acquaintance used to declare that a walk ou the Pin^ 
ci.in w’ould be nothing without them. At all events, you 
can only hope to escape their presence by getting up in 
tlie early summer mornings at dawn, and then you coubi 
never succeed a second time, because, ns soon as tile 
noise of your expedition got wind, all the ragged frater- 
nity would be there before the light, to invite you to 
pave your way to tho stars by chanty. The merriest 
beggars perhaps in all the world are to be found at 
Naples. AVith a yard or two of macaroni, which they 
buy by measure, like tape, they can aubSist no one 
knows how long; and while this treasure lasts, they are 
too lazy oven to beg. At such seasons of sublime in- 
dependence they lie, like mastiffs, in the sun, with eyes 
half-closed, in a state of dreamy ecstasy, the very para- 
dise of laziness. If inclined to give, you must go to 
them, and cast your charity into a tatlwed hat, vvliidi 
lies there like a small crater, ready to receive anything ; 
but as to the beggar’s disturbing himself purpose 

of putting out his hand, it is a thing be thought 

of! lie resembles a boa-constrictor after a menl ; and 
so smooth, round, sleek, and (^ossy does he look, that 
you almost fancy you could toll him from Popilipfio 
to Yarento without inducing hitp. to uncoil lunsjidir, 
or get up coi|q;age enough to be angty. . 

The* HonoAh b^gars, thl^gh hdonging of jihorfe to 
the same caste, have their character ODUsiderag^ modi- 
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fled by oircumstanccs. Komo forms the point of conflu- 
ence of all the various streams of population in Europe, 
who go thither from the east and from the west, fVom 
tlie north and from, the south, to taste the excitement 
of sunerstitlon, pleasure, and classical traditions. Tliese 
multiplied masses of humanity rolling over the Homans, 
rentier them in some sort round and polished beggari; 
and all our countrymen, wYio delight in taking in the 
evening the air on the Tincian, assist considerably in 
supporting the vngrants of Kome, whose chief, a fellow 
that lives in a hovel, always takes his station on the 
most commanding ])oint of the hill. * Tlic Roman beg- 
gars, even under the dominion Of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, are tlie most independent people that can be ima- 
gined ; for such is the comprehensive scheme of public 
charity practiced by the monastic establishments- such 
as the convent of Arecoeli and others— that they are 
perfectly secured from absolute starvation, while their 
viants are diminished and their spirits cxliilaratcd by 
the lovely climate. Ncitlier is the profession of soliciting 
aims looked upon, ns in some other countries, ns a state 
of moral degradation; hut, on the contrary, sufrered to 
prcM'ccd as it does at present, is of considerable advan- 
tage to the whole communitj'; the amount of the har- 
vest which these people reap from the yearly influx to 
Rome of foreigners, being in fact just so much saved to 
the publie. And as a proof of the reliance on the aid 
of visitors in this particular, it may be stated, that by 
thoRO who arrive in Rome early m the month of Oe- 
tolx*r, hardly a single Ixggar is encountered in the 
streets from one end of the city to the other ; though 
afterwards, at the end of the month, when the carriages 
begin to roll along the Corso, attracted, ns it were, by 
tlip sound of the carriage-w heels, they emerge from 
their holes simultaneously, like worms in a pattering 
shower of rain upon a grass-plot. On siicli occasions, 
at the commencement of a fresh campaign, a visitor 
who has rcsideil in Romo before is invariably recog- 
nised an<l accosted as an old acquaintance, in terms 
that l)etr.ay not the slightest consciousness of inferiority, 
by the lame beggar wiioni I remember to have observed 
one day, on his perceiving for the first time a newly- 
arrived Englishman walk up the steps from the Tiazza, 
lift up lii.s arms and exclaim with a joyous countenance, 
jiiHt as if lie had met a near relative, ^Tnro Signor!” 

“ J'l ritdnmto?” “E stato in Tngilterra.” “ Ya bene siia 
excellenza.” “Rene, benissimo,*^ replied the other, “e 
voi ! ha fatto nnchc voi sua villegiatura ? ” Tlie last allu- 
siou to his private nfniirs was responded to by u hearty 
fit of laughter, that, as 1 proceeded onward towards the 
promenade, appeared to illuiiiiiiatc the sightless orbs of 
two blind members of the profession, who, as they stood 
rattling tlicir money-boxes on the gravel- walk a hun- 
dred yards distant, had hoard the conversation. 

* Tlie effect too often of extreme poverty is to eradi- 
cate from the mind the appreciation of the beautiful. 
Uur ideas shrink find dwindle under the influence of 
want and obscurity ; at least this appears to bo the 
case in cold climates, w here there is naturally but too 
little disposition in men to derive delight from the phe- 
nomena of the elements. Rut where the sun encircles 
lovingly tlie whole face of nature, rendering the land- 
scape almost transparent, and imparting a glory to 
everything within the range of vision, evt n the least 
CXI itable persons feel the poetry emanating from the 
viliule material world. It is to bie presumed, therefore, 
that the vei^ beggars who dream away their lives on 
the Pinoian Hill enjoy nightly the glorious prospect of 
the sun sinking behind the Hesperian niaiD> Then and 
therein th^ time and plane to view a Roman sunset; 
for <18 thb Stm* |»inks behind Monte Mario, and his course 
proceeds froifri north to south and from souUi to north 
m the ecliptic, St Peter's stands in such a position in 
the foreground, that during a country residence the 
d^me is seen unds^^ phases imaginable : sometimes, 
when the blazing cs^dMcends close on one side ; some- 
times, when he deloms pp the other ; and sometimes, 
when sinking direc%* henind it, the whole circum- 


fbrence is surrounded, as it were, bya h^tejT red-hot 
iron. At this moment a spectator on the'^edh^r side of 
the enclosure sees the rays reflected fnnn the boughs of 
tlie young trees, as the red beams mingle with the 
foliage, till the whole plantation resembles a golden pet- 
work, and the passing carriages and liumau flgUTMl 
appear enveloped in an ethereal mist, suqh os poets 
have imagined in their descriptiogs of the gardens of 
the Ilesperides.* 

There is a compound of strange qualities in the cha- 
racter of the people of Italy, which is one of those coun- 
tries where law secures not life. Innocent persons are 
cut off daily by assassins ; but when the crime has been 
committed, society feels its sympathies awakened, and 
steps in between the malefactor and death. We there, 
consequently, behold on all sides the slicdders of human 
blood; not shut up in dungeons, or consigned to the 
guillotine or the halter, but walking about, juanacled 
and ill chains, administering to the meanest necessities 
of the Boi'idl system. At the corner of any street you 
may, once a day at least, be elbowed by a murderer, 
the nature of whose crime you are compelled to know 
by the livery lie wears. Gangs of malefactors labour at 
the public works, sweep the streets, cleanse the sewers, 
and perform other oiflees, from which the humblest of 
paid labourers would probably shrink. But a convict 
has no choice : he is a living, breathing, and thinking 
machine, whoscu energies are at the absolute disposal of 
society : the passions out of which this spring may be 
in fierce rebellion against it all the while, ‘llie ma- 
nagcnicut of the I*incian Gardens,* says Sir George 
Head, ‘ is under the direction of the papal govern- 
ment; and the labour performed — as is the case all 
over liome under similar circumstances — for the most 
ptirt by criminals convicted for homicide or robbery; 
so that, as it not unfrequcntly happens, or, at any rate, 
occurred in the winter of 1841, during the repair of the 
city- wall near the Muro Torto, forty or fifty of these 
unfortunate men were seen marching, two and two, 
dressed in their prison dresses, striped black and brown, 
with chains rattling on their legs, driven like sheep by 
the soldiers in charge of the party from one part of the 
gardens to the other, in the midst of the above lively 
scene of dissipation. The sight, in fact, was so common 
at the time J speak of, that it created no sort of sensa- 
tion on the part of the visitors, neither did the criminals 
appear to be in the least conscious of their degraded con- 
dition. ... On the contrary, no other class of the pope's 
subjects appear more thoughtless and lively than these 
galley-slaves, of whom three or four work together, not 
iinfrcquently under the surveillance of a single soldier, 
both parties evidently on the most easy terms possible 
with one another, laughing and conversing, and some- 
times tlie convict relaxes from work for several minutes 
together. Such is the familiar manner in which they 
are treated by the soldiers, that while a squad were 
marcliing from place to place, 1 have seen a convict step 
out of the ranks, accost a sentry on duty — with whom, 

I presume, ho was previously acquainted — remain be- 
hind some time talking while the rest proceeded, take 
snuff at parting, and then, attended by a single soldier 
of the guard — who, hy the way, stood Slose by while 
the conversittion lastdn — overt^e the gang in dfluble- 
quick time w hen the conference ended. The proportion 
of the guard usually appointed on these occasions is 
about five or six infantry, and one or two mounted dra- 
goons before and behind party, and the infantry on 
both sides — ^the latter behaving in. the most degagie 
manner possible, lounging along lazily,* rather tlwn* 
marching, with unbuttoned jackets, and rousketi with 
fixed bayonets across thoir slioulders pointing in all 
mimnor oi directions.* 

It should be remarked that passages like the above 
are but thinly scattered through tlie three « volumes, 
which are fllkid wiU|; elaborate descriptions and minute- r 
details connected with antiquities or the arts. Here 
and there, iu the midst of queh disquisitions, you meet 
with an anecdote or a trait of smumera sufficiently 
• * 




amusing. Boi^ Upon the whole» St is information that QCfi^oaa% f^t private concerts in Bdinbargh. until 
should be ledkc^ for in the * towt ^ Many Days/ and Sme 16^7, #hen> ever anxious for improvement^ ho 
informatfori, moreover, of a somearhat unpopular kind, vreut to london, urhere he remained for three months. 
Churches, pictures, statues, ruins, are invested with a rseet^lng lessons fooip Signor Lanzs, an Italian master 
certain interest ; but not, we think, sufficiently powerful of the vocal art. Lanza’s ehcoura^ng attentions greatly 
tn IrMo aHva ciiriositv throuffh three thick volumes, promoted Mf Wilson’s progress. He next began to take 


to keep alive curiosity through three thick volumes, promoted Mf Wilson’s progress. He next began to take 
We .wish, consequently, that tlie portions of thu work lessons in elocution, with a view of Improving his ordi* 
connooted with the actual condition of the people had* nary English speech ; and thus improved in delivery, 
been mdeh lArger iu proportion. Tlie diligent reader he thought of going on tlie stage. In March 1830, Mr 
may no doubt turn the perusal of the whole to good Wilson made his first appearance on tlie stage of the 
account, because facts may generally be applied to more Edinburgh theatre as Henry Bertram, in tbo opera of 
purposes than one. But there is seldom any display of * Guy Mannering.’ Many of his friends and acqiisiut- 
critical power, or even of any taste for art as art. This ances were present, and several of them recollect well 
circumstance, however, whieli may seem at first to be tho tremulous anxiety that pervaded the house when 
an objection, will ultimately tend to enlarge the circula- lits voice was first heard behind the scenes, in the ppen- 
tion of tlic work ; because, while few can compre^ ond ing of tho beautiful duet, * Now hope, now fear,’ and 
philosophical criticism, thousands can relish the gossip with what unminglod delight they haUed his success, 
in which Sir George Head indulges about architecture, On the following night he sung in the opera of ' Bosinn,’ 
sculpture, and painting. and during tho same week his fame was stamped us an 

actor as well as a singer, by his masterly impersonathfti 

wTTcrMMrrtixi'irrkrtATTorp of Massaniello. On that evening, among other magnates 

WiDbUXi iJlJ!# VOOAJjibT. frequented the Edinburgh theatre, 


sculpture, and painting. 

WILSON THE VOCALIST. 


SosiR weeks ago, tlio newspapers announced the death was James Ballantyne, Mr Wilson’s fonner employer, 
of Mr John Wilson, the eminent Scottish vocalist. This in whose critical acumen with regard to the drama and 
melancholy and unexpected event took place at Quebec Opera all parties had unbounded confidence. As the 
on the 8th of July, having been “caused by a sudden opera advanced, and tbd young vocalist warmed in his 
attack of choleca. It would be ungracious to permit part, tho veforan connoisseur was seen to get restless 
Mr Wilson to pass from the stage of existence without and fldgetty, until Wilson, with matchless puiity and 
for a moment recalling what ho has doae to promote a iutensity of fLclhig chanted, in tones that thrilled 
knowledge and love of Scottish inusio and song ; nor is through every heart, the delightful song of * Mv sister 
Mr Wilson’s career undeserving of notice, as an instance de.ir,* when, unable to contain himself, Mr Ballantyne 
of what may be accomplished by earnest perseverance, exclaimed aloud, ‘Bravo — bravol That will do! that 


along with good taste and genial aS]nralioiis. 


Tvo been wrong iu my estimation of his 


John Wilson was born in Edinburgh in tho year powers after nd.’ 

180U, and began life as an apprentice to a printer. At Mr WiUon was now an established favourite. The 
an early age he gave indications of high talent in his public press m as teeming with his praise, and ho rc« 
profession as a compositor, and he w as ultimately cn* mained performing for three weeks at the Kdinbm^h 
gag(*d as a reader or corrector of the press, by the well- theatre, at tho conclusion of which he had a bumper 
kno\\n James Ballantyne, the printer of Scott’s novels, benefit. Immediately thereafter he went to Berth, 
a great portion of the manuscript of which passed where he performed during tho summer, and waa en» 
through the hands of Mr Wilson, who thus became gaged for Covent Garden, where he appeared for the 
acquainted with tho Author of Waverley. At this first time on the 30th October, as Don Carlos in ‘ Tho 
period Mr Wilson began to feel the defects of his early Duenna,’ and was completely successful, 
education, for he had been sent to work when only ten Mr Wilson soon attained a high rank in English 
years of age, and he applied himself diligently to the Opera, and continued to sing as principal tenor, alter- 
acquirement of the French and Latin languages, with a uately in Covent Garden and Drury Eanc, until the 


view to qualify him for rising in his profession. 


summer of 1837. Among other successful pieces 


close application in the evenings he soon became versed brought out under his auspices may be inentiont^ tho 
in the two Languages wp liavo named ; and shortly after- opera of * Amilic,’ by tho late lamented Kooke, a corn- 
wards, ill company with other two intimate friends, he poser of great originality, whose genius and worth the 
turned his attention to the study of Italian. We invito vocalist liighly appreciated. This opera was broi^bt 
the attention of the young to these circumstances : a lad, forward and put on the stage of Covent Garden, tSstl 


in tho intervals of daily labour, actually acquiring a re- 
spectable knowledge of Latin and other languages ! 


under the management of Mr Macready, at WlUQ)f)L^a^ 
suggestion; and the manager had substantial rcasonil^ 


Mr Wilson was always passionately fond of singing; to congratulate himself on having followed the suggoa- 


but in boyhood his voice was thin and husky in quality. 


Mr Wilson was engaged iu the English Opera^ 


Ilis taste was first formed under the auspices of John House in the winter of 1837-38, where, among other 
Mather, who at that time was leader and teacher of a successful performances, he played Donald, the leading 
musical association called the Edinburgh Institution, clmracter iu ‘ Tlio Mountain Sylph ’ — an opera which 
which met in the High Church aisle, and to the classes was performed upwards of one hundred nights Ip suc- 
of which great numbers of children were admitted cession. Ills Icnowlcdge of Italian rendered him pecu- 
gratuitoiisly. Jhe tuition reevived at the Institution, liarly useful at this theatre, and ho translated and 
with some occasional x>]'flctice in one of the church adapted for the English stage the opera of 'iSomnam- 
choirs, ' improved bis voice, and enabled him to read buhi,’ which was so eminently successful, tbft the ma- 
music, foore particularly psalm tunes. By and by he nager, IVI r Arnold, made the translator a Vet^ hand- 
obtained the office of precentor (leader of the psalmody) some present. 

HI a diBseiiting chapel ; and as liis services were required We now approach the period when he left the stage, 
only on Sunday, lie was able to improve his circuin- and devoted himself to those original entl^aininents 
stances without detriment to his week-day labours. In which depended solely on his own exertionv. The idea 
1827, lie finall/Ieft the printing business. He was now of such a thing appears to have been acqidental. In 
well employed as a teacher of singing, and enabled to the spring of 1838, be was solicited by thshlfecbanics' 
put himself under the tuition of one who still maintains Institution of London, of which Dr BirkJieiipVas pre- 
a high and honourable standing in his profession, Mr sident» to give three leotttret on Scottisli mfusie. Tide J 
Finlay Dun; and we have o^n heard the grateM task be accomplished successllllllyi; and tho pecnliav 1 
pupil exprrvM bis warm acknowledgment of the kindness novelty of such a delightful mo^ U^lustration, thU 
received at the hands of his amiable and acebm* roiliarity of the lecturer with his and tlie bxqUl^ 

pushed teacher. site manner lit*«rhich fne melodjgs, 

Mr Wilson continued .teucdiing singings and appearing iliustrated the^fmmottr ana p^hos of tlte Wigt Cf 

’ . * ^ t f ^ i 
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his nativo country, attracted largo audiences, and he 
WAS asked by six or seven similar institutions to repeat 
iiis lectures : this, however, lio declined to do at that 
time. He had resolved to visit America, but previous 
to setting out for that country he wished to bid farewell 
to Ills native city. His reception in Edinburgh on that 
occ^aiori WAS cordial and eiitiiusiastic in the highest de- 
gree. Among other characters, he enacted the parts of 
Dandy Diiimont, and of James V. in * Cramond Brig,' 
in tlic most felicitous manner; and in a lioiise crowded 
to the ceiling, he with much emotion bade farewell for 
n time to his old friends. In September of the same 
year he went to America, where iie remained for nearly 
two years, maldng, along with Mias ShirefF, a highly 
successful tour throughout the United States. Before 
returning to Britain, he gave several of his Scottish 
Entertainments at New York *, and during his American 
tour he translated and adapted Adani’s opera of the 
* Postilion of Lonjumcau,’ Inch lias ever since been a 
favourite both in America and in this country. 

Dn his return in the winter of 1840-41, he found the 
large London theatres shut, and along with Philips, i 
Balfe, and Miss Homer, lie leased the English Opera- 
House — a speculation which proved unsuccessful. 

In these circumstances, Mr Wilson bethought himself 
of resuming his lectures on Scottish music. In May 
lvS41, he accordingly proceeded to deliver 'them at the 
Westminster and other institutions, at that time ac- 
companying himself on the pianoforte. His success 
exceeded all expectation : the lecture - rooms were 
crowded ; the newspapers were full of laudation. Ho 
w as advised to open a public concert-room, and give his 
entertainments on his own account. Accordingly, he 
opened the Store Street Booms in the winter of 1841-42, 
and since that time his career has been eminently suc- 
cessful. In the summer of 1842 lie w^as invited by the 
Mjrquis of Brcadalbaiio to sing before her Majesty, 
wlio oil this, and on many subsequent occasions, ex- 
pressed her unqualified admiration of his vocal and dra- 
matic acquirements. In addition to his public perform- 
ances, ^Ir Wilson was very frequently invited to morn- 
ing parties at the houses of the leading nobility in 
London, where liis songs and anecdotes were always 
received with enthusiasm, and where he was invariably 
welcomed as an intelligent friend, rather than as a party 
invited to contribute to the amusement or pleasure of 
the guests. 

During the eiglit years that have elapsed since tlie 
commencement of these entertainments, what has not 
AVilson done for Scotland? When Scottish song had 
slept and slumbered — wdien a simple Scottish melody 
was only to be heard occasionally warbled by some 
country maiden in a remote cottage or sbeiling — when 
other professional sons of Scotland had set aside her 
exquisite melody and poetry, John Wilson suddenly, by 
his graphic illustrations, made the X)ecuUar beauties of 
Scottish song known and appreciated over Europe and 
America, and invented a rational and cl* rating species 
of cntertfldnment, relished by all sects and classes. In 
the swter kingdom^ while almost everybody had heard 
of ana believed in the genius of Burns, how few could 
understand or appreciate its extent till AVilson ’s illus- 
tration, with the case of a master, and the familiarity 
of a friend, pointed out and explained those peculiarities 
and beauties which constitute the chief glories of the 
high-prieSt of Scottish song! Often has an English 
audience listened to his prelections, laughing and shed- 
ding tears alternately at the will of the pfietic singer. 
With a poet’s eye he selected and d^scrimtiuited — with 
a poet’s heart he felt — wdth a poet’s ardour he poured 
forth the wood-notes wild of his country — and with a 
poet’s power he rendered art subservient to nature. Of 
pathos^ and humour no man ever had a more lively 
appreoia^on, and none ever possessed to a greater ex- 
tent the power r of impressing his audience with the 
Hamotions by wtoOh he was affected. He felt keenly, 
deeply, and truly t this was the secret of his success. 

Mr Wilson’s klndaeBS and charitjr were proverbial. 


His heart and hand were ever open to^.jneedy ; his 
house-door was often beset by his poor bpslhw of the 
stage and concert-room ; and there was k^ntiy a clia- 
ritable or beneficent institution in London with which 
ho was not associated. He retained all his early friend- 
ships till death ; and on liis visits to Edinburgh, was 
delighted to meet with his youthful associates, how^ever 
» humble their position in life. His industry and energy 
were untiring and unfiagging. Ho delighted in sur- 
mounting difficulties, and continued to improve in his 
style of singing on every repetition. He was, in every 
sense of the word, a man of progression. In addition 
to his other acquirements, Mr Wilson wrote not only 
prose, but verse, with great facility ; and we liavo seen 
some exquisite snatches of song from his pen, which 
we hope may yet be laid before the world. Mr Wilson 
also composed and adapted a number of beautiful melo- 
dics. In his entertainment of ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
the finest of the melodies v^ero his own composition ; 
and his ‘Bonny Bessy Lee,’ Hoirg’s ‘Skylark,’ and ‘The 
Year Aughty-Nine,* are favourable speeimens of his 
talent as a melodist, in the humorous as well as in the 
pathetic styles of composition.’*' 

Mr Wilson, at his death, left a widow and family to 
lament Ids untimely loss. 


THE MYSTERY OF IRISH ImiSERY. 


Few things appear more remarkable to Scotsmen than 
the apparent incompetency of the legislature to grapide 
with and settle on a sound basis the law of laud-tenure 
in Ireland. The present legal institutes and usages on 
that subject are avowedly the source of Iribh misery. 
Yet how apparently incurable ! It is vainly shown that 
to the plain common-sense principles of land-tenure, as 
regards both landlord and tenant, are to be ascribed the 
vast agricultural improvement, the prosperity, and con- 
tented state of Scotland. Obviously, the legislature is 
unable or unwilling to enforce tlie brilliant example in 
Ireland; and bankrupt landlords, with all sorts of defi- 
ciencies in titles to property, are suffered to impede the 
tranquillisation of that long-abused country. Wc are 
much struck with the account given of such impedi- 
ments to Irish improvement in a paper by Dr AV- 
Neilson Hancock, professor of political economy in the 
university of Dublin. From this paper, which appears 
in the ‘ Agricultural and Industrial Journal of Ireland* 
rM’dlashan, Dublin), we take leave to extract the fol- 
lowing passages. After alluding to the disgraceful fact, 
that landlords in Ireland arc entitled to all the build- 
ings erected and improvements effected on their pro- 
perty by tenants, Dr Hancock proceeds : — 

‘ Ilic next impediment to the application of capital to 
land by tenants, is the state of the law, which allows pro- 
perty to he settled in such a manner that the owners have 
, short or defective leasing povvers. I eannot give you a 
s bettor illustration of the effects of strict estate eettlemCnta 
in this rc&ppct tlnan by stHiint; a lemarloiblc case, the out- 
line of which has been furnished to me. About fifteen 
years ago, an cntciqirising capitalist was anxious to build a 
I flax mill in the nortli of Ireland, as a .change had become 
necessary in the northern linen trade from hand-spinning 
to mill-spiii ing, in order to enable the trade to be carried 
on in competition with the mill-spinning hi England and 
on the continent. Ho selected as the site for his uiill a 
])lace in a poor but populous district, which had the ad- 
vantage of being situated on a navigable river, and being 
in the immediate vicinity of extensive tuijf bogs. Tho in- 
habitants of tho distriot were well suited for tho now ma- 
nufacture, as they had been long aooustomed to the hand- 
spinning and weaving of the linen trade.' The capitalist 
applied to the landlord for a lease of fifty acres for a mill 
site, labourers* villago, and his ow'n residence, and of fifty 
a^rcs of bog, as it was proposed to use turf as the fuel for 
tho steam-enj^nes of tho mill. Tlio landlord was most 
anxious to encourage an enterprise so well calculated to 
- s 


* TIio Above sketch of Mr Wilson’s career and professional cha- 
racter U Abridged cbledy from sn article In the * Edinburgh Cou- 
rant' newspaper, * 
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improve lii^ estate. He therefore offered to give all the 
land rccxair^^ one hundred aoree, at a noQitkial rent ; to 
grant the loq^t lease which his settlement would allow 
him to do ; to renow the lease every year as long as he 
lived ; and to give a recommendation to his sneecssor to 
deal liberally with tho capitalist. An agreement was con- 
cluded on these terms ; but when tho flax-spinner con- 
6uli('d his legal adviser) he discovered that tho law pre- 
vented the landlord from carrying out the very liberal 
toriiH li6 had agreed to. He was bound, by settlement, to 
let at the best rent only ; ho could not, therefore, reduce 
the rout to a nominal amount ; and for tho same reason he 
could not renew tho lease each year at the old rent, as, 
once tiie mill was erected, he was bound by tlie terms of 
the ficttlemeiit to set at tlic best rent — that is, to add tho 
rent of the mill to the old rent. Tho longest le.ise the 
l andlord could grant was for three lives, or thirty-one jo.-irs. 
iSucli ra lease, however, at the full rent of the land, was 
(juito too short a term to secure tho flax-spinner in laying 
out his capital in bnildings ; tho statute enabling tenants 
to lease for mill sites only allowed lease . of three acres, and 
eould not be extended to fifty. The landlord suggested that, 
1)} the eiifetom of the estate, the interest of the tenant was 
nev('r eonliseated, and therefore the flax-spinner would he 
safe. IJiit the flax-spinner found that this good understand- 
ing'^ between landlord and tenant was not a marketable com- 
modity on which he eould raise money, and it would not 
answer him to liave oajiital invested in any way that ho 
could not readily pledge it witli his bankers, for the piir- 
liosi' of i.iising the floating capital always ncechsary to 
eairy on his business. For these reasons, or, in other words, 
ill eonse pnaieo of tho legal imiiediments arising fiom the 
limited nature of the landlord’s leasing power, the mill 
was not built ; and mark tho eotihequences. Some twenty 
Hides from the site I liave alluded to, the flax-spinner 
found land in which he could get a perpetual interest ; 
there he laid out his thousands in buildings and machinery; 
tluTc lie has for the last fifteen years given einplojment to 
hundreds of labourers, and has earned money by his own 
exertions, Tho poor and populous di‘'tncfc conlinnes as 
populous, bill, if anything, poorer than it was; for whilst 
the people have lost emiiloyment at hand-spinning, no 
null-spinning has taken its place. Theii' weavers have to 
get their yarn from other places, Mich as the town twenty 
miles off, whero tho state of the law allow'od mills to be 
erected. During the jiast seasons of distress, the ])eoplc of 
that district siitfercd mueli fiom want of emiiloyment, and 
the landlord’s rents were ■worse paid out of it than from 
any otlier part of his estate. Could there bo a stronger 
case to jirovo bow much the present state of Ireland arises 
fiom tlie state of the law? Hero was no ignorance or 
perverse dispo.Mtion. The flax-spinner knew his business, 
as his biieeess fur fifteen years has proved; the landlord 
oppobcd no short sighted selfishness to the arrangement ; 
there was no combination nor outrage amongst tho people; 
but the law alone was tho inipedhnent. By this cause all 
pirties Wire iqiured: tho jicor ^leoplo were deprived of 
emidoyment at building, at hpitming, and at cutting tuif; 
the laudloid suftcred in tho poverty of his tenantry pro 
venting tlie increase of his rent ; tho millowmer had to use 
English and Scotch coal instead of Irish turf. It is in vain 
to teach the people that turf is cheaper than coal, if tho 
law will not let mills bo built in turf bogs. It is in vain to 
tell tho people that it is their fault if they have not ein- 
ployineot in mill-spinning like their neighbours, W'hen tlie 
Jaw prevents the erection of mil! ' 

* The remedy for short or defective leasing powers is to 
create general ^atutablo leasing pow'crs for short terms, for 
farming purposes, and for long terms for buildings; and 
then to jiruliibit any settlement of projicrty which does not 
provide for there alw-ays being some person to exercise 
these powers. This remedy was supplied about eighty 
years ago to the same evil, when arising under the per- 
iietnal entails in Scotland; and the owmers were enabled 
to grant leases for fourteen years and oiio life, or for two 
livc«, or for thifty years j and also to grant building leases 
for ninety-nine years. Similar statutable pow'crs have 
been conferred in special cases in Ireland. Thus tenants 
in tail and tenants for life wore, in 1800, empowered, to 
make leases for lives rcnowablo for ever, to persons cove- 
nanting to carry on tlie cotton manufacture. Buir this 

S ower \VA# accompanied with unwise restrictions :i 
lie number of acres to bo leased could not exceed fifteen. 
Then the party erecting the mill had no power to change 
the trade, tor tho oovonapt of tQQowuI was void if tho trade 
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^ wen not carried on for two years. Now tho flax trade 
hac allhost entirely supplanted the cotton trade in the 
nprth of Ireland) and the largest fortunes have been made 
by those who were the first to change tlie cotton machi- 
nery for the flax machinery ; but in mills built under this 
leading power, the millowners could not change tluur trade 
without forfeiting their right to the renewal of tho lease 
that secured their mills. By another act, passed in ^85, 
a general leasing power was given for terms of years or 
for lives renewable £or ever, for tbo erection of mills ; but 
this power was restrained by allowing only three acres to 
be included in tbo lease, which rendered it wholly inap- 
plicable in the case 1 liavo mentioned, where the millowuer 
required upwards of fifty acres. In the same manner, tho 
Ic.asing powers fur the mines in Ireland were so restrained, 
as to paralyse in a great measure this important brancli 
of our industrial resourceTs ; and it was only in tho Isst 
session of xiarliament that tlio efforts of those interested 
in mines to obtain a removal of those restrictions w'orc 
partially sucoossfnl when an aet w'as passed on the subject. 
All these restrictions arc founded on the economic fitllacy, 
tliat parties who expend capital on land, will not make the 
most profitablo U 60 of tlieir own inipruvemcnts if left to 
themselves, and require to be restrained by legal provisions 
from injuring themselves. As long as this fallacy was 
generally bi‘lieved, legislation was accordant with the 
seientifio principles of tho day; but at the present time, 
when tins fallacy lias been completely refuted, and when 
it is no longer believed by any economist or statesman of 
eliar.actcr, it is not a little surprising to find the legislation 
framed upon it still allowed to retain its place on the 
htatnte-book.’ 

After this, who need wonder thnt Ireland should be 
wh.at it is? The people cannot improve in circum- 
.stances, because the law w'ont let them ! 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In the ‘Times’ flicre lias lately appeared some arliclis 
w'orthy of serious conbideration on the subject of the slave 
trade— the Mil >sl mice of the whole being, that the main- 
teiiauec of a British preventive s(iundroti on the roast of 
Africa is little better than a farce; and that, both on tho 
score of hiiinanity and expense, it ought to bo withdrawn. 
All who peruse tho authorised statements on this inucli 
misunderstood quostion iniist, we think, arrive at the 
same eonvitdion. Th'» following statistics, taken from 
Foreign Office Reports, aro singularly instructive 



Numbor of Slaves 

Number r.iptured 


Kxportrd. 

by Cnilhexfi. 

in4o 

. . G4,114 

3,010 

ilMl . 

. 45,037 . 


11142 

2H,4O0 

. .3,050 

jy4;j . 

. r>5.0(;2 . 

. 2,707 

]»44 

64,102 

4.677 

]U4:« . 

. »; 76» . 

■ 8.619 

ia4« 

7fM]7 

2,788 

mr . 

. 84,350 . 

. 3,067 


Thus the proportion of captures lias seldom readied 10 
jicT cent. ; and this at a cost to Orcat Britain of about 
L.70(»,000 a year, .nud the hiss of a large number of ro.ariners. 
If any eoncliisive confirniation were wanted of the trutli 
which lias been so repeatedly laid down, that the fluctua- 
tions of the slave traae w'('re wholly irrespective of our in- 
tervention, and depended solely on the demand for slave 
prodiieo in the markets of Europe, it would be found in a 
second table quoted by the ‘ Times,’ which cxliijiits a com- 
parative view of tlie extent of tho trado at diftcrent periods, 
.nnd of tho prices, at such periods, of ordUlory Havana 
sugar; — 


A verage Prire of ,, . ^ „„„ Inemse or Dcorcase 

Sugar tier Cwt. 


In Slave Trotle. 


f. (L 




1820 to 1826 

3i 0 

— 

— — 

.... - 

1825 to 1B30 

.34 6 

9 per coiit. ris^ 21 per cent, vu ) rase 

laiu to 18;» 

24 8 

29 ... 

... /olt 37 

dep’me 

1835 to 11110 

20 .3 

19 ... 

... H.W 7.3 

... hic)va\c 

1840 

26 4 

13 ... 

... /all 63 

dt'n rt/AV 

1841 to 1844 

21 1 

17 ... 

... /all 20 

ih't'r.a^c 

1843 to 1847 

26 7 

IH ... 

... rise 44 

itu nasti 


The suppressioQ of tlio African elaiw trade by arm^ 
cruisers is demonstrated to be an iinpos^iJity* John Bui! 
must ohaugo hi« tactics : bia costly philanthropy has done 
nothing but mischief 1 ^ ' 
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SERVILITY. 

Tho servlUty which pursues individuals of the * ditiin- 
guishod/ * exalted/ or royal classes, to record their mi- 
nutest and most trivial actions with painstaking elabora- 
tion, is a very low and base instinct at all times ; ridicu- 
lous at the best, sometimes disgusting and defiling. There 
is liAxed up with it a si>irit tho very reverse of roverentiab 
It can be no genuine reverence which dogs the footsteps 
of kings and princes to note every paltry movement, and 
make a wondciTnent of every remark, as though it were 
surprising that a prince should liavo his faculties about 
liim. A royal count cannot visit a factory, and make an 
intelligent observation, but that coryphaaiia of footmen, 
the Court newsman, repeats the saying with applause, as 
nurses do wlien a bab)' begins |o predicate truisms about 
its pap or its toys. The homage, w’c all know, is paid to 
the,* exalted station;' but there must, after all, bo some- 
thing very humiliating to the most hardened recipient of 
Buoh homage in the gross disparagement which it implies 
of the individual. A sovereign has senses like other men : 
it you tickle him, he will laugh ; if you show to him sulFcr- 
ing humanity, ho will grieve ; if you exhibit before him 
good-feeling, he will bo pleased, and will express his plea^- 
sure in suitable terms. But these consequences arc matters 
of course. The exalted personage behaves as all persons 
of sense and docent feeling would do ; and if you express 
wonder at tho fact, you must suppose an exalted person 
to be sometliing below liuman nature. You are regarding 
tho crowned creature with the same feeling as a curiosity- 
huntCY, who admires on elephant or a monkey for beh.aving 
' BO liloe a man and while you w^orship that {person whom 
you seek to exalt by your wonder, you debase him by its 
implication, and arc yourself degraded to the level of those 
wlio make idol deities of inferior animals — the monkey- 
W'orsliippcrs of Japan, and the ox-adorera of Egypt. — 
Spectator. [The above is well put; but wc would lemlnd 
tho ‘Spectator’ that by confining its record of births, 
deaths, and marriages, to perso is of ‘ exalted station ’ 
only, or for the greater part, it may bo said to be charge- 
able with a species of that servility which it very properly 
condemns.] 

D03IE&Tir TELEURAPU. 

TIic extraordinary despatch of railways and electrlo 
telegraphs seems to have given an impetus to tho national 
character in economising tunc in an inflnicc variety of ways 
never even dre<amt of n few years ago. A scientific mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends baa rendered tho novel 
material of gutta-percha tubing subservient to an impor- 
tant saving of time and footstofM in tho domestic circle. 

In consequenoo of tho peculiar power jjosscssed by this 
tubing for tho transmisaion of sound, ho has applied it for 
tho conveyance of messages from the parlour to the 
kitchen. Even a whisper at the parlour mouthpiece is 
distinctly heard when the ear is applied at the other end. 
Instead, therefore, x>f the servant having to answer tho 
bell as formerly, and then descend to the kitchen to bring 
up what is w'anted, tlic mistress calls attention by gently 
blowing into tho tube, which sounds* a whistle in the 
kitchen, and then makes known her wants to the servant, 
who is able at once to attend to them. By this means the 
mistress not only secures tho execution of her orders in 
half tho usual time, but tho servant ic saved a double 
journey . — Daily News, 

now TO MAKE WINE. 

When tho w ine is about half fermented, it is transferred 
from the vat to tunnels, and brandy, several degrees above 
proof, is' thrown in, in the proportion of twelve to twenty- 
four gallotm to the pipe of tans/, by which the fermenta- 
tion is greatly checked. About two montlis afterwanls, 
the mixture is coloured thus: a quantity of dried older 
bori'i^is put into coarse bags ; theOe ore placed in vats, 
and al^rt of the wine to be coloured being thrown over 
them, they are trodden by men till the whola of the 
''Colouring matter is express^ ; from twenty-etohi^ to fifty- 
aix pounds 'Qjf dried elder bexries being used to the pipe 
of wine f Another addition of brandy, of from four to six 
gallons per pipe, is now made to tho mlxtnre, which Is 
then OHowed to nit for about two months. At the end : 
of this time, it (which it is tolerably sure to be « 


fit to be shipped to England, its being about nine months 
old ; and at the time of shipment one gallon more of 
brandy is usually added to each pi];)c. The wine, thus 
baving reoelved at least twenty-six pilous of brandy per 
pipe, is considered by the merchant sufficiently strong- an 
opinion wliich the writer at least is not prepared to dis- 
pute. — Forrciter^s Word or Two on Port Wino. 


RELICS OP THE ‘DEAD. 

Sum was not fair nor young : at eventide 
Xbere was no friend to sorrow by hor slilo ; 

The time of slokuess had been long and clre.ul, 

For strangers tended, vrjbliing sho 'n oro deml. 

She pined for heaven, and } et feared to die — 

To dio— to penetrate that mystery ! 

How often in the long and quiet niglit, 

When tho dim taper shed a llickoriug light. 

And the old watch within its well-worn case 
Loudly prochaiincd time speeding on apauc. 

She fixed hor eyes upon a caskut near, 

Wliilo down her pallid check there stole a tear ' 

She knew that cruelcss hands asido u ould cast 
Tho donr inetnoi lals of a cherltdicd iitist ; 

Tho rifled casket's Inmost hoards survey, 

And with cold words and idle laugh diqd.iy 
Nome withered flouois and a braid of hair— 

Those i>rlccless treosuics sho had gamcied there. 

Tho glittering baubles, and tho chain of gold, 

Ttiese would bo oarod for, and tlioir vnluo told ; 

But for the tokens oft bedewed m itli teais 
Thioughout the silent memory of jears— 

Oil for the strength of band and nerve of hem t 
To roar f/icir funeral pyro ere life dcpai t ! 

It might not be— for with the morning hoiii'i 
Again she gazed niMin those failed flowers. 

The shadows of the past mound her foil 
With agonibcd and >et entrancing spell ; 

To sever that last link no power was gi\rn— 

Both human u oakness pity dud in Ueaien ''' 

She was not fair nor 30 ui)g : nt orcntldo 
Knnc placed thoso worshipped reltcs by her side 
Within tlie coffined bed whexo sho reposed 
In white habiliments— her eyelidb closed : 

Looking so wc.'iry, e’en the str.ingcrsaW, 

‘ I*oor thing * blio icbtuth— peace bo with tho dead’’ 

C. A. M W. 
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^teajiuchjffiftdbtfttmcment), transferred to Oporto, 
it is sacked two or tbgpc iimfs, and receives probably two 
gallcteit more brandy pij^ s and it is then oonsmarod 


rlnted by W. ibR. fuAMnniia, Rdlijbiirgh. 




FAME. 

Many of the poets and other writers of the last century 
weie accu'stomed to dwell largely upon the privileges of 
fame. The desire to attain eminence, to be in any way dis- 
tinguished fiom the multitude, and to be accounted one 
of the illustrious of the land, was esteemed an exalted and 
worthy aspiiation, and more or less the sign of a lofty j 
and noble (haracter. To be solicitous about the ap- 
plauses of contemporaries and posterity, was thought to 
be indicative of superior capacity, and to recommend a 
man as being theieby raised above the triviality of ordi- 
nary pursuits. Whatever could bo done which might 
thereafter be talked about, and thus piescrve the memory 
of the doer, was considered, above all things, as desirable 
to be attempted. All ambitious persons, accordingly, 
ulio were not otherwise employed, betook themselves to 
the composition of verses, treatises on philosophy, or the 
easier pastime of fictitious narrative — hoping, apparently, 
to live thereby among the deathless and memorable 
names which the world delights to honour. To question 
the title of any of these people to everlasting remera- 
biancc, was the highest offence you could perpetrate 
against them, and was even sometimes held to justify a 
challenge of mortal combat. The business of reviewer 
was then a perilous enterprise, and therefore it was sel- 
dom entered on, except by obscure adventurers who had 
somehow lost character, and were for the most part looked 
upon as literary vagabonds, whose acquaintance Fame was 
understood to have utterly rejected. Laudatory celebra- 
tions of each other’s prowess in authoi craft were os pre- 
valent as blackberries or buttercups in their respective 
seasons, whenever two or three of the poetical fraternity 
happened to bo living in unity and friendly intercourse ; 
each giving and receiving the strongest assurances that 
their respective literary reputations would outlast the 
most durable material monuments, or at least might be 
expected to survive, in undiminished lustre, while the 
language should remain. Fanc) what a comfort it must 
have been to tho aspiring versifier or essayist to hear 
Ills name trum][fetod abroad in all directions, and what 
felicity beyond comparison he must have enjoyed in the 
flattering expectancy that subsequent generations would 
continue to speak of him with equal, or even louder 
admiration ! 

Alas for all this vanity! The result has been, that 
lueai^y all tho«3 writers are now forgotten. A fitful 
sputter of popularity was the utmost which the very 
best of them enjoyed; and coirilf tidings of the living 
woild bjTany chance roach them in their oblivion^ they 
would be hardly flattered by the manner in which their 
former reputations are accustomed to be mentioned. Feme 
hat eluded them entirely. That dreaded forgetfulnaw, 
which they aimed to intrench themsrives against* ^as 
verily overtaken them; timedias toanquiUy obliteMsd 


all recollections of their feverish efforts. And it may be 
remarked, that those who wore most concerned about ^oir 
fame, have fallen the deepest into neglect; the blazing 
reputation which many of them enjoyed has now becomo 
extinguished, like the flickering of theatrical lauips when 
the play is over. Who were more popular and dominant 
in their day than tho * Ifella Cmscans ? ’ — and who now 
knows or cares anything about them? Only here and 
there a man studying or examining the follies and * curio- 
1 bities of literature’ for his own amuHoment or the public 
behoof : in the general thought and remembrance ef tho 
people they are non-existent. Those who sacrificed their 
very common sense to a flimsy celebrity, have lost tho 
only thing they aimed at, and their history Is but occa- 
sionally alluded to for purposes of ridicule. Were not 
this paltry passion for fame otherwise reprehensible, it 
were surely a sufficient proof of its exceeding folly to 
mark how tho pursuit of it is attended with tho most 
pitiful disappointment. 

One might indeed ask what, after all, is tho good of 
fame, c% en in its best and least exceptionable aspect f 
Wheroin is the peculiar advantage of being remembered? 
Above all, where is tho use of it, if you leave nothing 
done worthily to be remembered for? Oblivion, tho 
quiet repose of forgetfulness, is far better. The man 
who does anything from no loftier motive than that of 
being honourably remembered by it, will scarcely deserve 
remembering. The literary roan especially, who is not 
inspired by a nobler passion than the desire of fame, will 
be utterly un>\orthy of his vocation; and the profane 
altar whereon ho idolatrously flings his gifts, shall yield 
him no token of an accepted sacrifice. The writers of 
greatest genius have really been comparatively unin-' 
terested about their fame; or, if they have chanced to 
manifest any solicitude concerning It, it has been mainly 
with reference to the further perfection of their works, so 
that they might not leave anything they attempted in a 
state unworthy of themselves. Beyond tMs, no great man 
e^er perplexed himself much by considerations of popu- 
larity, cither with regal’d to the day in which ho lived, 
or to any time thereafter, liook at the nol](][e uncon- 
sciousnesB of Shakspeare ; the hearty indiifference to cele- 
brity with which one can suppose old HomeiMmitfr; the 
utter oversight and unsuspicion of all fam^ evident in 
the rhapsodies of the Hebrew prophete. To any tnily 
great man, to even any genuinely-cultivated and healthy 
man who does not sospeot himself of being great, the * 
paltry notion of doing anything for the mke of the popu- 
lar applause which he may derive thetvby, will neier 
once be entertained as a worthy or sufficient motii e for 
undertaking it. There is no excellency in this; and tho 
wise or sensible man of letters will always have better 
things to think about. How he may sdhrossfully unfold^ 
his endowments into freedchn and eflfecfcive power; 
he may attain increase of wisdom and authentic in(d||^t i 
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into things; how most admi^ly and adequately utter the 
thought within him, and impress his influence for benefit 
upon his age: this will be ever his earnest and most sedu- 
lous concern. WTiat does he live for, if not to learn and 
publish Something more of Troth than has hitherto been 
known, or to extend it into regions where as ^et it has 
not penetrated ? Knowing and respecting his high minis- 
try, ne will deliver himself as he best can with a proud 
defiance of all clamour; not ins^ible, indeed, to the 
approbation of intelligent and discerning men, but as- 
sui-edly not solicitous of empty praise, nor sorrowful or 
disconcerted by the fear of being forgotten. What if he 
is forgotten ? If his name should fade utterly out of 
memory, and the generations to come never know that 
he had lived ? The thing which ho did welt, that cannot 
die; but, howsoever its appearance may be changed, con- 
tinues to work oflectually under novel and unsuspected 
transformations. The truly great man can very well dis- 
pense with fame ; it is of comparative indifTerenbe to 
him : sorrowing or rejoicing, he holds on his way, heedless 
ami unconcerned about it. Like some great unconscious 
oak of the wilderness, he will scatter the ripe fruits from 
which new forests may spring, and take no thought of 
being remembered as the planter. 

It is ever true that the greatest benefactors of the 
world, with one or two exceptions, are not the men of 
whom fame rej^orts. Where, for instance, aro the origi- 
nal Tubalcains, iron -workers ami inventors, forest clearers, 
the bold adven^turers of navigation, the primeval delvcrs, 
and builders, and spinners oi the earth, who first began 
to make the woild arable and habitable ; who built 
houses, and ships, and temples, drained marshes, planted 
fruit-trees and orchards, devised laws and social consti- 
tutions, methods, and conveniences for intercourse and 
communion among men ? They ore all forgotten and 
unknown to us. What manner of man was he (that 
daring original) who first struck a light in the world, and 
made a fire, and thus led the way to the introduction of 
the arts of cookery and bread-baking, iiiid social tea and 
dinner parties, and the final invention of the steam- 
engine ^ The name of him, his way of life and thought, 
the conditions and aspects of bis existence, are all gone 
out of remembrance : he survives only as a dim shadowy 
figure in the old mythology, and is known to us under 
the character of Prometheus, the Fire-Stealer, the invin- 
cible and enduring Friend of Men, who braved the wrath 
of Omnipotence in their behalf. The endeavouring and 
thousandfold achievements of mankind through innu- 
merable ages, as hieroglyphically and compendiously 
exhibited in the institutions and acquisitions now estab- 
lished and possessed, have come down to us in grand 
accumulation and variety, bearing scarcely any vestigo 
of a recollection of the men whose active brains and 
stalwart arms wrought out such large results. Yet it 
wore the most rampant insanity to doubt that capacious 
heads, and exalted spirits not a few, have in all times 
existed. In the olden immemorial centuries, among the 
patriarchal villages and camps of the Fore-world, in the 
days when the foundation-stones of calcs were first laid, 
dost thou think there were no bravo and distinguished 
men ? — no soaring intellects, scanning the hard problems 
of existence ? — no rapt melodious poets, discerning with 
prophetic, ken, and celebrating by anticipation the won- 
ders and revolutions of the advancing years 1— no patient, 
thoughifol investigators, devising things of convenience 
and use t^no energetic compauionless adventurers, going 
fo^ with girded loins to' explore untrodden places, ana 
bring back tidings of new discovery I ^ The illustrious 
forgd^ten men!— lot these be celebrated; the ancient 
hard and heroic workers, whose qames Mtd Atemoiy are 
everlastingly aMished. 

II is not im^ceptible, however, that whiU Fame gives 
us little or no account of our grandest benefactors, the 
world retains, nevertheless, the benefit of their work. Aiid 
so it is always. There is no work or useful influence 
which is not pfnppument. Once effectually accomplished, 
^everything survn^ and, ui^der new and unimaginable 
forms of renovation, is peip^uated. Let a man cast his 
thoughts and good deeds broad-cast around him, headlesri 


and inconsiderate of what Fame says of him, and they will 
grow up, as the com springs, in a way that he knoweth 
not, into noble and beneficent fruitions. The great Soul 
of the Universe is just ; and no grain of truth or goodness 
falling by the waysides, or in recluse places where no 
eye sSm it, but may become, through its hundredfold 
X>foductiyeness, the parent of future harvests on tho 
broad fields of Time. What matters it about fame ? 
Not all the trumpeters and heralds in creation can make 
our thought greater or better than it is, or diminish in 
anywise its intrinsic value. What concerns us is the 
truth of the thought, the justness of the action — not how 
it may be spoken of in saloons or market-places, or com- 
memorated iu reviews and newspapers. 

The main consideration connected with fame which 
can render it of even temporary moment, lies in tho 
extent of opportunity which it offers to tho influence of 
a man’s genius or character. In so far as he is bettor 
and more widely known, he will impart more largely 
whatever benefit he may be able to communicate. It is 
desirable always that a man should have free space for 
his activity; that hib thought, such as it is, shouhl cir- 
culate without obstruction, conveying whatsoever wisdom 
or delight it may contain to the minds and hearts of all 
who are prepared for its reception. The accident of lame 
might thus more rapidly promote the successful disse- 
mination of the truths and principles which he was qua- 
lified to teach, and the measure of his significance as an 
instructor of his age would accordingly be the better and 
more promptly ascertained. But should he be so unbai>py 
as to esteem an extensive popularity as the sign of Ins 
superiority of genius, or regard his reputation tv's a thing 
to be especially delighted in for itself, he will thereby 
give evidence of a signal inferiority of mind, and merit 
the contempt which will assuredly one day bo his portion. 
The noisy, admiring world, in whose eyes to-day thejc is 
none so conspicuous as he, to-morrow will shoulder him 
aside in its eager scramble after newer wonders ; for the 
multitude, it has been frequently observed, resembles no- 
thing more decidedly than a flock of sheep, which rush 
onwards, with little discrimination, wheresoever it mny 
be the fashion for the most illustrious sheep to run I 
All things great have their spurious imitations. Popu- 
larity is often imagined lo be equivalent to fame. No 
doubt, the man who docs a great deed, worthy of lasting 
commemoration and gratitude, may at the same tijne be 
popular — receive praise during his life. But, on the 
whole, fame is a thing of the future : popularity is only 
of temporary moment. There are reasons, also, why po- | 
pularity should seldom bo followed by fame. Popula- 
rity is frequently a result of a vulgar struggling for 
supremacy — an effort to exalt self by all sorts of mean 
arts — and, by a just retribution, it terminates in oblivion. 
Any man may gain local and shoi-t-lived applause ; and 
the more basely he ponders to prejudice, the moic likely 
i« he to be successful. But a succeeding generation, with 
more enlarged views, knows how to estimate these decep- 
tive endeavours : it shuts him out of remembrance, or 
only speaks of him as an exnmjvle to bo despised. Seek- 
ing dishonestly for fame, he is very properly rewarded 
with infamy. With regard to the more common and less 
reprehensible aspirations after celebrity, experience would 
seem to ^-istify us in the belief that a writer or an aitist ! 
who is really great and original, and whoso effect uj>ou I 
society is in the end to be most permanent, will not gain 
so speedy and determinate a popularity as another who is 
manifestly inferior, and who on that account can com- 
mand a larger range of sympathy. A ligtt and grace- 
ful skiff may be easily and completely launched in shal- 
low W'ater, but the mighty hhip will |iee<^ a deeper cue- 
rent, and a longer and more complex preparation, before 
it can be 8ttcoemully%tait forth on the world of waters. 
The popularity of a many as it has been sigitlficantly 
saidy can <mly show the degree of illumination there is in 
him; and serves but as an atmosphere to diffuse the light 
w2ii<m he contains. While it aids in extending his pro- < 
per ififltience, and affords him the chance of wholesom^'/ 
teaddng, it may considered as convenient and service-^ 
able; but should his^iitteiftioii become so intently fixed 
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cate colours and gay groups made her pale sickly cheeks goods,’ was the reply ; * and if we do, we can only give 
look still more ghastly from the contrast. A half, you the value of the gold.’ 


finished wreath of orange flowers lay near her ; and the * And 
tale they seemed to whisper of love, and joy, and hope — ‘ I si 
of bridal splendour, and all the luxuries of the wealthy swered. 
— was aflecting when compared with her own appear- ' And 
aneCt and her evident poverty. she in 


* And what may that be ? ’ faltered she. 

‘I suppose about half-a-crown,' he carelessly an- 


— was affecting when compared with her own appear- ‘ And is that the utmost you can give me?* replied 
aneCt and her evident poverty. she in a pleading tone. * I am in great distress, and 

* Ah, mother, dear ! ’ said she, as the elder widow have not another sixpence in the world.* 
entered, *1 thought you long in coming; but 1 hope * Are you not the person who sells artificial flowers?’ 
you have sold the flowers, and brought me all I want?* inquired a gentleman who had been for some minutes 
Her mother silently shook her head as she sot down watching her, and was interested by the sweetness and 
her basket, and with tearful eyes gazed on her daughter’s propriety of her manners. 


disappointed face. 

‘Nothing! Have you sold nothing?* inquired the 


latter again in amazement and despair. * How could asked he. 


She replied in the affirmative. 

‘And did you sell nothing this morning?’ again 


that be ? 1 thought both Miss Frizell and Mrs Dash- 
wood had ordered them of you ? ’ 

‘ Miss Frizell detained me nearly two hours,’ replied 


* One young lady purchased a two-shilliug flower,’ 
replied the poor widow; ‘but she detained me so long, 
that 1 displeased an excellent customer by failing in 


tlje mother, * tossed over all ray things, and then bought punctuality.’ The gentleman bit his lip ; and hastily 
two-shilling sprig ; and as I was an hour after the crossing the shop, he returned in another minute, lead- 
time appointed at Mrs Dashwood’s, she was angry, and ing Louisa; for he ^as her father, and slie had been 
would be pleased with nothing. Indeed it is quite true ; occupied in selecting a new pair of bracelets for licrself 
the flowers were so much tumbled by Mias Frizell and at the opposite counter. 

her friends, that, until they have been all fresh done up, * Repeat what you have just said to my daughter, * 
they are hardly w-orth looking at.* said Mr Frizell. ‘ I ask it as a favour for lier sake 

‘And Miss Singleton’s wedding wreath?’ said the entirely.* 


daughter. ‘ How c-an I finish that, unless I have the 
niatSrials I require ? Only two shillings for four hours’ 


‘ Excuse me, sir, and forgive the young lady,’ replied 
the widow firmly. * She was probably not aware of how 


walking and waiting ! Ah, mother, mother, how little much value an hour is to a trades-person ; but I do not 
they know the value of time to us ! Will you buy the wish to complain of her for that.’ 

if A air..! a all. — 1. t t 1 . , 


white and ^een silk with that money ? * 


‘ Permit me at least to rectify her errors,’ continued 


* I spent it, my child, in buying food. I knew we had the father ; ‘but as our business can be better transacted 
nothing in the house, and your bOy will be wanting his in a more private place, suffer me, in the first instance, 


dinner presently. Is he asleep ?’ 


to convey you home. You have probably walked far 


* Yes ; see bow soundly he sleeps,* answered the young this day.’ It was in vain that she offered any opposition ; 
woman ; and removing a slight covering, she exhibited and in another minute she was seated beside Louisa in 
on the bed beside her a small fair boy, apparently about Mr Frizell’s elegant equipage, to the great mortifioatiou 
a twelvemonth old, who peacefully slumbered in the of that young lady, who flung herself into a corner, 


happy indifference of infancy. 


I and did her utmost to conceal herself from view, lest 


Both gazed at the child till the tears brimmed to any one should recognise her with such a companion, 
thofr eyes ; but after a few minutes, the young mother They could not approach the lodging very closely in 
turned away, and said,^ ‘ What can we do ? This wreath tlie carriage ; but ^Ir Frizell, nothing daunted by the 
must be finished, or in another week we shall all be narrow street or dirty stafircase, resolutely drew on his 
houseless.’ She paused a moment, and a crimson spot, reluctant daughter; and the child of wealth and luxury 
which told of some internal struggle, appeared upon her — the gay, the elegant, tho fashionable Louisa Frizell— 
cheeks, whilst her thin lips grew paler than before; for the first time stood face to face with the worn and 
then drawing from her finger^ her wedding-ring, she wasted sufferers from want and disease, 
held it out to her mother. ‘ It is but for a short time !’ Never could she forget the thrill with -which she 
she m-u^iured ; * and what matters it? Why should I glanced round the miserable room, and eyed the feeble 
feel so bitterly at parting with the symbol, when the sufferer stretched upon ttiat bed. Toverty ! till then she 
reality has been torn from me ? For our cliild — his had not known what it was ; and yet this was poverty in 
cliild’s sake — it must bo done I And what does it signify its least repulsive shape : for though bare and desolate, 
-what is thought of me?* In silence the mother took the room was clean; and though feeble and emaciated, 
the ring ; for what could she say ? It was a sacrifice the invalid was tidy in her jicrsou ; whilst the beautiful 
she could not have asked, but which she saw to be in- little boy who sat beside her, bending his dark pensive 
evitable ; for they did not possess another superfluity, eyes on the strange visitors, as if to question their 
Silently, therefore, she took it, and left the room ; whilst object, gave a degree of grace and elegance td the 
her unhappy daughter, when left alone, catching up the group. When Louisa saw the gratitude With which her 
orange flowers, exclaimed, ‘ Happy, happy girl I when father’s purchases were acknowledged, and the satis- 
you wear this wreath, how little will you suspect the faction with which the sum of only twenty shiBings 
u* u weary fingers, and the aching hearts was received, she began to understand a little of the 

which have ^companied its growth! And I was once value ana the power of money. But the glow of still 
as nappy ! Who would have imagined then the miser- deeper feeling which the restoration of the wedding-ring 
able reverse I now present ? But am I not giving way occasioned was so touching, that she felt for the mo- 
to envy? Because my prospects are blighted, would I ment that she would willingly sacrifice half her trinkets 
wish hers to bo dimmed ? Heaven forgive me and to be the au^or or reoeiver of such a glance as that. 


smking on the ^ beside her still sleeping boy, she con- Happy as was ibis encounter for the two poor 
tinucii silent and motionless until her moSier’s return. widows, it wm eventually a flir happier one for Louisa 
The elder widow, meanwhile, with weary at^s and Frizell herself. They were materially asscsted in thpir 
B^vy ber m^y to fulfil this gainful difficulties, and, in fact, raised from a situation of most 


L engros.^ Jo, her own depressing and heart*)«ehking poverty to a degree of 
mournful refle^bns, that she scarcely uptfobd where coi^rt, whi^^ to thdr m^erate wishes, seeniiil like 
she was wandering, until she found herself at the door. aAuence. But she was aroused flrom a far more l^ent- 
of a large j^eller s shop in a fashionable stteet. Shd' rtate-^from a poverty of feeling, a deiurth of com-ii 
entered timidly ; and waiting until she saw one of the passlp^ a want of kindly charity to hel^ neighbours; ! 
shopmen X^tured to explain her whiob, but Ibr some such lesson as this, mi^t haTjet^ 

errand, and exhibit the ring. , stah^^nd totroyed every amiable sentiment iojier 

‘It IS not our practice, madam, to buy second-Blilid | natiiife> But the kuon wis olibctual; and the%S 


thoughtless Louisa Frizcll nffvr sets an aumple to her 
young companions both of consideration towards those 
trades- peo^e she employs, and of moderation apd self- 
denial in the use of the ornaments and expenses Which 
her station in life appears to justify or require. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, THE NATURALIST. 

Wk have already on different occasions presented our 
readers with brief memoirs of eminent naturalists in the 
humbler walks of life, and the subject of our present 
paper was an individual of that interesting class. For- 
farshire, besides being one of the richest counties in 
Britain in the treasures it yields to the naturalist, is, 
moreover, one that has produced some of the most jverse- 
vciiiig and industrious students of natural history which 
science can boast of, and these have belonged to the 
humble, almost self-taught, class of working-men. Alike 
unknown to fame and fortune, they have, by their own 
diligence and perseverance in their favourite pursuits, 
wrought their way upwards in the world to an honour- 
able position in social life, while ^ey have ac(][uired a 
cN'lcbnty arid fame in the annals of science which will 
perpetuate their memory to future ages. Such names as 
those of George Don and Thomas Drummond are so in- 
grafted in botanical literature, that they can only die 
with the science itself. 

Mr W’'illiam Jackson, junior, the subject of our present 
memoir, wtis born in Dundee on the 10th October, 1020. 
His parents were in humble life, his father being a work- 
ing tailor, yet imbued with a ^sionato love of the objects 
of natural histoiy, to the study of which he devoted the 
leisure hours afforded by his empLoymeut. Ilis father’s 
attachment to natural history must no doubt have had 
a powerful effect in directing William in early life to the 
observo-tion of natural objects, and ho soon evinced a de- 
cided taste for botanical science. This taste received every 
encouragement from his father so far as his circumstances 
I would allow; but William does not appear to have re- 
ceived much parental instruction in botany — his father 
being chiefly engaged in investigtiting the various branches 
of zoology, to which he had always a peculiar predilection, 
and which left him very little leisure time to devote to 
other subject?. William’s scholastic education was con- 
fined to the elementary branches of reading, writing, and 
ai'Ithmetic, with a smattering of English grammar, &c.; 
which form the usual curriculum of the boys of the work- 
ing-class of society in Scotland. On leaving school at an 
early age, he adopted his father’s employment of tailor, 
and diligently employed his leisure hours, morning and 
c\ cniiig, in improving himself in the branches of educa- 
tion which ho had been taught; but more especially in 
the pursuit of his favourite subject, botany. He like- 
wise acquired some knowledge of Latin, and an acquaint- 
ance with general literature. The nature of his employ- 
ment occasionally allowed him an idle day to spend in 
the fields; but with him it was not idly spent. The 
neighbourhood of Dundee afforded many pleasing retreats 
of picturesque beauty, where he had ample opportunities 
of studying the lovely and varied vegetable forms which 
he admired so much. The rocky coast in the immediate 
vicinage of the town furnished him with many interest- 
ing plants pe^liar to marine exposures, while the sca- 
beacli was strewn with th^ lovely forms of algfc and 
zoophytes, thrown up by the waves. The extensive range 
of Sidlaw Hills bore many sub - alpine species (in- 
cluding mosses and lichens) of considerable interest; 
and on the links of Barry, at the mouth of the river 
Tay, he gathered many rare gems of beauty, some of 
which are scarcely to be found elsewhere. The time 
of Jackson's %erborising excursions was generally the 
morning ; and often were his morning walks much more 
extended than one with less enthusiasm would have felt 
agreeable. No uncommon occurrence would it ^ to 
nee him out dtt Baldovan Woods (some four or five ,111^00'' 
^ DuA^ee) by the early dawn of a summ^ 

Aj^oady busy filling his vascuium with the openiu]^ fip^rs, 
XliinU' moist with dew. These excursions ho enjojj^ In 
' the^^e spirit of a field n^tura^st, and althoug&^^|4^y 


we]^ often attended wUih' mnoh fatupic, and sometimes" 
hAngei" and thikst to boot, thfy were indeed the happiest 
hours pf bis life. Ho loved much in after years to 
hUs pldasont wanderings by stream and mountain^ 
in Search of ahtate’s beauties; and those only who have 
been in like (drcuLmstances, can feel with what grateful 
contentment he bad sat ddwn on these occasions on the 
green turf^ after a dosen, or perhaps twenty miles’ ^Ik, 
to dine on his bit of <hiist moisten^ in the mossy rill. 

Jackson’s devption to the study of plants at length 
recommended him to the attention of some influential 
members of the Botanical Society ; and on the 14th May^ 
1840, he was elected an associate of that body. ^Tbis 
event had a highly beneficial effect upon him. Somo 
men, with less perseverance, would have leant upon the 
oar for a time, and self-approvingly enjoyed the honour 
so unexpectedly conferred ; but instead ot this, it se^yed 
only to stimulate Jackson to renewed exertion and more 
diligent application. Having by this time, however, 
gained a extensive knowledge of the variou.s tribps 

of plants indigenous to the neighbouring oountiy, he felt 
a desire to extend his researches, and formed arrauge- 
inents for a tour to some rich botanical district. Accord- 
ingly, towards the latter end of July 1840, he proceeded 
to the Clova Mountains in company with his friend Mr 
William Gardiner — another self-instructed naturalist, to 
whoso interesting * Lessons on British Mosses/ * Botanical 
Rambles,’ and other publications, we have already di- 
rected attention (No. 172) — fully e(j[uipped with the ma- 
teriel necessary for collecting, examining, and preserving 
botanical specimens. Here the two botanists remained 
for several weeks, during which, time they collected and 
i dried largo quantities of specimens of the rare Alpine 
plants that grow so profusely on these mountains. These 
specimens furnished Jackson with subjects for extensive 
study for a long period after his return, more especially 
throughput the following winter, and they were the 
means of greatly extending his knowledge of the obscure 
tribes of mosses and lichens. 

It seldom occurs that a naturalist confines himself 
excluhively to the study of one particular class of natural 
objects; nor was this the case with Jackson. He had, along 
with his botanical studies, made himself acquainted (by 
assistance from his father) with some departments of 
zoology, and in particular took considerable interest in 
ornithology. To this subject ho afterwards devoted enn- 
sidcrable attention, and took great delight in wandering 
along the sea-beach even in the cold and stormy weather 
of mid-winter, studying the habits of the interesting tribe 
of ocean birds. These were the chief objects of his study 
subsequently to the time of his father’s death in 1848, he 
having at this time been appointed to the curatorship of 
the Dundee Watt Institution Museum, which had been 
previously held by his father for many yeats. This 
museum was one of the best provincial natural history 
collections of its kind in Scotland ; and to the laborious 
exertions of the two Jacksons was it indebted for many 
of the finest specimens which it contained. 

In the ^ear 1847, Mr Jackson and a number of other 
enthusiastic naturalists in Dundee formed a society, 
called the Dundee Naturalists’ Association, for the read- 
ing of papers on natural-history subjects, and otherwise , 
elucidating the natural productions of the surrounding 
country. Besides acting as treasurer of this *assooiaiion 
up to the time of his decease, he read varioiit papers 
of interest to the meetings. One of thesa,^]^^wr8 was of 
special importance— -being a list, &c. of the birds of For- 
farshire, exhibiting the occurrence of many rare species 
in the county, and narrating many facts of groat interest 
from his own and His father^s observations. 

Shortlv previous to the time of hi^ decease, Jackson 
contemplated preparing tnore elaborate contributions to 
zoological sojjence for publication; but, alas! the hand of 
death arrested, his career at the very time when he began 
■»to lay the results of his labours before tho world ; and 
he sank into the grave iu March 1848, a victim, it is be- 
lieved, to ovezoapplicatiom at the early age of twentjUr 
seven, leaving a widow and'two young children to mourn 
the lorn of a loving husband and affectionate father. 
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I Ilia collectionB of stuffed birds, dried plants, and other 
specimens of natural history, are very extensive, and form 
a remarkable instance of what can be accomplished bjr 
steady perseverance, even despite the untoward circum- 
stances in which' a working-man is placed, and without 
interfering with his domestic comforts. In too many 
instances enthusiasts in Jackson’s circurostancefl allow 
their private tastes and studies to interfore unduly with 
the employments upon which they depend for support: 
but such was not the case with him : he attended scrupu- 
lously to his employment, employing only the moments 
of reniissioii from toil in the mornings and evenings in 
his favourite pursuits; and tho only instance in which he 
devoted the proper hours of labour to study, was on the 
occasion of his sojourn among tho Clova Mountains. He 
used to say, in the quaint words of a friend — * One must 
miqd what one makes one’s bread by.’ 

A NIGHT IN A MODEL LODGING-HOUSE. 

• 

WiTK the view of procuring an insight into the eco- 
nomy of a London Model Lodging-ITonse, I proceeded 
one evening lately to seek for a night’s accommodation 
in one of these establishments, situated in George 
Street, St Giles. Threading my way through a number 
of densely-packed and busy streets, I at length reached 
the bottom of George Street, where I beheld the object 
of piy search, a loRy and substantial edifice. There 
were two decently-dressed men lounging at the door. 

’ Is this the Model Lodging-House?’ I asked. 

* You can have apartments here,* replied the better 
attired of the two. 

This answer was instructive. It showed that tho 
title Model Lodging-House was not tasteful to its 
inmates, and reminded me that the name of the St 
Pancras establishment had been changed to ‘ Tho Me- 
tropolitan BuiMings’ from this cause. It also evinced 
how universally the pride of appearing above their real 
condition pervades all classes. But this is not only a 
pardonable, it is a commendable sentiment ; for the 
next step to desiring to appear higher and better, is 
becoming so. 

The gentleman, however, politely opened a glazed 
door, and directed me to a sort of lodge which did duty 
as library and office, and is enclosed by what is called 
the ‘ pay window,’ Here I learnt from the superin- 
tendent that my desire to appear there in the character 
of a ICdg^t for that night only could not bo complied 
with, as that building accommodated weekly inmates, 
and no others. Nothing daunted, however, I asked 
])ermis8ion to look into the coffee-room, and was not 
only allowed to do so, but the superintendent, perceiv- 
ing I was anxious for information, gave me the en- 
graved plan of the house, which I now consult. From 
it I find that the edifice presents an entire frontage of 
80 feet, and that tho coffee or common room is 33 feet 
lung by 23 feet wide, and if nearly 11 feet high. On 
entering it, I found that there are four rows of tables, 
with a pair of cross tables beside the fireplace. Some 
of the inmates were reading, some writing, others play- 
ing at draughts, and there was a couple of chess-players. 
The rules jforbid games of chance. The other rules are 
excellent, « The first and secxHid are to the effect that 
the establishment shall be kept open from five in the 
morning until twelve at night, after which hour the 
bedroom lights are extinguished, and the entrance 
closed. They then proceed — 

* The property of the establishment to be treated with 
due care, and, in particular, no cutting or writing oh 
the tables, forms, chairs, or other arUoks^ and no de- 
facing of the walls to be permitted. 

*No gambling, quarrelling, fighting, or profane or 
abusive language to be permitted. ^ 

’Habits of cleanliness are expected in the lodgers, 
and any person guilty of filthy or dirty practices will 
cot be permitted to remain in the house. 

’ Each lodger wtB be provided with a box and lodter 
for the security of his property, the keys of whkA UFfil 


be delivered to him on depoaiting the sum of one shil- 
ling,, to be returned to him on the re-delitrery of the 
keys. 

’All earthemvare* knives, forks, spoons, and other 
articles, used by the lodgers, to be returned by them to 
the superintendent immediately after they have done 
with them. 

* A wilful breach of any of the above rules will sub- 
ject the party to immediate exclusion from the house.* 

A rule has been added, by which, if a lodger presents 
himself for admission after midnight, he is liable to a 
fine of twopence; but if he is not in by one o’clock, the 
door is peremptorily closed against him. The superin- 
tendent said this is Of very rare occurrence. 

1 soon engaged one of the lodgers in conversation, 
and learnt from him that persons of all grades had been 
seen in that apartment. A reduced physician with an 
Edinburgh diploma had lodged in the house for some 
time, and ho had seen the upper corner of the room 
converted into a studio by a humble artist, who painted 
pictures one day, which he sold to the dealers the next. 

Another inmate of this house was afterwards so 
good as to communicate to mo his experiences of it in 
writing. He is an assistant in an attorney’s office. 

‘ I did not,’ he writes, * at first like the notion of 
sharing a home common to any one that might choose 
to avail themselves of it, and perhaps I should not have 
done so had my circumstances been other than they 
were ; but necessity, Hiat sharpest of goads, compelled 
me. I took up my abode in this lodging-house, and 
on many occasions I congratulate myself that I did ; 
for, as a substitute for the homo I and my brothers liad 
lost for ever, it gave me infinitely more pleasure and 
satisfaction than I had antunpated. A few days suf- 
fleed for rny initiation into tho habits and customs of 
the place ; and before a week had passed, I could take 
ill my chop from the butcher, prepare my vegetables, 
and cook my dinner with as much confidence, and in as 
masterly a style, as the ” oldest inhabitant.” 

‘ I assure you I did not care to cat anything I had 
not cooked myself in the kitchen. That portion ot tho 
place is fitted up with a very well-arranged apparatus, 
and is well supplied with cooking implements, a fire 
being continually burning. On a level with th^ kitchen 
is the laundry, in which there is a boiler to supply the 
inmates and the bath-room with hot water, and a com- 
plete set of washing-tubs and sinks for waslicrs. Tlic 
bath-room, on the same level, I am sorry to say, only 
contains one bath, and even that is so ill supplied with 
water, that only one person can take a bath in the 
course of three-quarters of an hour. The charge for a 
warm bath is a penny ; for a cold one* a liali^peiiny ; 
and it is not an unusual tlnng for half-a-dozen lodgers 
to bo waiting in turn to bathe. 

* Each lodger, when he enters tlie hemse, on payment 
of the first peek’s rent, receives from the superintendent 

I a key bearing the number of the bedroom ho is to 
I occupy, and another key, bearing the number of a small 
zinc-lined safe, in whicli he keeps hia stock of provisions. 
As to the bedrooms, each is complete in itself. They 
are small, but the furniture and fittings render tliem 
perfect, though simple. A chair, a chqst or locker, a 
small Freiioh plain bedstead, and the b^-clothing, in 
regard to cleanliness, would not loao by comparison with 
that of a West-end hotel and as to quality, that is 
beyond fault Four floors are fitted up with bedrooms, 
and to each floor is a washing-room. 

* To classify the lodgii»rs would be a most difficult mat- 
ter. On one beneh in the oeflbo-room you would see a 
person whose garb was one of faded gentfiity* and wlio, 
having experienced better circumstances, and moved in 
superior oircleB* struggles to the last to keep up the 
semblaDce of respectability ; on anoUier, the journey- 
knan meebanio, reading from some cheap publioati^ 
some intorestiDg story : there a couple of attorne[)%’; 
clerks i here a clutter of workmen from some 
fosHOIlF, or perhaps half-a-dozen labourers^ cleafl '^itt' 
appiiianoe^ and decent, to tphavip^ 
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' Speaking from my own miperience aa ^ the moral 
and social ^ect of Iheso clab-bonses fmr the people, I 
should mete out to them unequivocal praise. The 
habits of the lodgers are dean, peaceable, and orderly.’ 

To the information of my intelligent correspondent 
I may add what else 1 learnt during my short visit. 
The house cost L.6000 in building : it has four floors 
of dormitories, which afibrd separate sleeping-rooms for 
104 lodgers, some of whom have continued in it since 
its opening, about two years since ; and more than half 
m ly be considered permanent lodgers. They pay 2s. 

I 4(1. per week in advance. The building is eflectually 
I warmed and ventilated, and has proved itself extremely 
salubrious, iti spite of its contiguity to Church Lane. 

Having finished my conversations with some the 
inmates, and with the superintendent, the latter with 
civil attention directed me to the nightly lodging-house 
in Charles Street, Drury Lane, in which I desired to 
pass the night. I remember about ten years ago visiting 
tins and other places in the neighbourhood with a gentle- 
man connected with the City Mission, and was intro- 
duced to scenes of misery, squalor, and vice, which no 
healthy imagination can picture without actual obser- 
vation. The exterior aspect of the locality had changed 
but little, except that it now abounds with lodging- 
houses, in wliicii human beings of all ages, and of both 
sexes, are nightly huddled together amidst the most 
revolting discomfort and wickedness. To supersede 
these nests of infamy the more effectually, the pro- 
jectors of the Model Lodging-Houses have planted some 
of their establishments In the very midst of tliem. But 
this seems to have augmented rather than to have 
decreased the evil; for as I sauntered up the street, 
looking to one side and the other to find the house I was 
in search of, an emissary darted out from each of the 
lodging-houses to solicit my patronage, and to assure 
me that his or hers vi^as the Model Lodging-House. In- 
deed some of these places boldly exhibited a rude trans- 
parency, inscribed with the words, * Model T^odging- 
llouseT Many an unwary and weary traveller from 
the country, glad of the first chance of rest within his 
power, has doubtless been initiated by this sort of 
deception into orgies ho little dreamt of. Indeed even 
1 was aompw'hat puzzled, and to make sure, put myself 
under the guidance of a policeman ; for here, as in St 
Gilc«, there was no lack of the force. He convoyed me 
safely, and I asked one of a group standing at the door 
if I could be accommodated-; he thought not. ‘You 
must come earlier,’ he said, * if you want to sleep here. 
j\fy belief IS, that all the beds have been taken since 
1 ) 11 . c o’clock.’ It was now nearly eleven; but to be 
ccitain, I walked up a passage, and tapped at the win- 
dow of tlic office. When it was raised, it revealed, 
seated in a comfortable apartment, a portly matron, who 
confirmed what I had been already told ; but relieved 
my disappointment by saying that I could get a bed at 
the ‘other house,’ in King Street. Hereupon there 
ensued a whispering between her and a deaf gentleman, 
apparently an assistant in the office; and whether it 
was a mark of especial attention to myself, or whether 
it was the general rule, 1 know not, but she sent the 
deaf gentlemap round to show me exactly where King 
Street and the other house were, lest I should founder 
without such a pilot against those ‘breakers ahead’ — 
the touters. 

The kitchen of this Charles Street lodging, of which 
I got a glimpse before leaving, ii a very good-sized^ 
clean, warm-looking place. A capacious kitchen-range 
was fully occupied by some^4>f the lodgers making coflbe, 
and* cooking savoury viands ibr their suppers; others 
were seated at the table. There were perhaps some 
twenty or thirty present, the majority apparently me- 
chanics not in a very flourishing condition ; others o€ 

a t class so numerous in London, whoso wits •^l^avo 
n rendered sharp and versatile by want : ons flay 
.they may be found working as carpenters ; on ai;m<^er 
as bricklayers; the day after, mendiog or 
shoei^^ as though they had mever been used 

^ 'i . . . * ' 


elsds and at ntiier times^pesforming errands and mes- 
sages, OF supplying pro tm 4lie place of some suddenly- 
dijeharged of invalided aervant; ‘everything by turns’ 
chance might call for, ‘and nothing long’-— as 
fate willed it 

Conducted by my deaf flrlend, I arrived at the third, 
or supplementary house, belon^ng to the society, in 
King Street 1 saw at once it was not so extensivd^as 
the Charles Street one, and that was inferior again to 
the first building 1 had applied at.' In the flmnt parlour 
were a man and hiS wife at supper*— the master and 
matron ; and the hitter annouitced to me that my search 
after a couch in a Model Lodging-House was over ; and 
wished to know, on my paying down fourpence, whether 
I would retire at once? Upon asking if I could have 
any refreshment before going off fbr the night, she 
answered, * Oh, anything you wish;’ whereupon, with 
the innocence of one of the uninitiated, I signified my 
desire that a cup of coffee should be served to me at 
once. I was speedily enlightened by the Information, 
that whatever 1 wanted I must fetch from a neighbour- 
ing shop, and, moreover, cook for and serve up to my* 
self. Although much tempted, on going down into the 
kitchen, by the row of saucepans, kettles, and jugs, all 
standing ready over the fireplace for any one inclined 
to use them, I felt myself unequal to the task of be- 
coming my own cook. There were only two or three 
of my fellow -lodgers, who, from what I gathered of. 
their conversation, seemed to have been companion 
boarders for some nights past, but were not communi- 
cative ; and I reascended the narrow staircase, the 
master came out, and preceded me up stairs to the 
dormitories. 

I was conducted through a room about eighteen feet 
long by about eight broad, in which was placed four 
beds crossways, with their heads to the windows, into 
a smaller one adjoining; the partition was not of a 
very substantial order, and did not reach to the ceiling, 
so that the light from one gas-lamp sufficed for both. 
In this kind of large closet were two beds; and the 
master, pointing to one, said that was the one I had 
better take, and then left, bidding me * Good-night ’ 
in as kind and impressive a manner as though he really 
wished I should have one. 

My first adventure was characteristic: — The other 
bed was already occupied, and its possessor, when I ad- 
dtessed him, without any loss of time stretched over 
and grasped from his bundle his waistcoat, add took it 
into bed with him, a slight jingle of silver announcing 
his reasons, and conveying to me the probability that 
he was mentally saying, ‘Who knows? perhaps lie’s 
a pickpocket.’ Not allowing my feelings to be at all 
hurt at this display of caution, I kept up a conversation 
while making preparations to turn in for the night; 
but as ho told me he had come to bed very early, be- 
cause ho WAS in want of sleep, and that he had chosen 
this house in preference to th% Charles Street one, as it 
was so much quieter, 1 took the hint, and allowed him 
to rest. 

I then made an inspection of the place ; and if my 
sleeping companion bad happened suddenly to open 
his eyes, and had seen me peering about, he would 
have inwardly rejoiced at having token tlXlB precau- 
tion he did regarding the contents of hia waistcoat. 
The walls of the rooms had been whitendi^ but were 
now in a state that called for anothet Ooat of lime- 
wash. I was also shocked to observe several of those 
specimens of entomology whose especial habitat is | 
dirty dormitories. A few of then! were descending the 
walls, and maiubg tow^a the beds, as though bent 
on having a night of it. 

Between every bed was jdaced a box for the clothes 
of the sleepen, and hat -pegs so abounded, that the 
Calculation appeared to have been, every visitor would 
bring three or four of those articled witli him. The 
counterpanes ogt the beds WouM have been none tha 
woile for a piflnge in the washing-tub, and the sheets 
have been manifestly much the better. Coarser 
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materials, and more frequent changes, would Iiave been 
a decided improvement. The beds I saw in George 
Street were scrupulously clean, and the sheets are^ 1 
was told, changed every week. 

Sleeping in a strange place in a strange bed is seldom 
condneive to rest ; but the locality of this Model Lodg- 
ing-House, and all its arrangements, with the character 
of Those partaking of its comforts, was so strange to me, 
that it would have kept me from closing my eyes had I 
wished even to do so. At first my repose was not so 
much broken by my immediate companions as by our 
neighbours the inhabitants of the adjoining lodging- 
houses. About midnight, they commenced their even- 
ing in a social manner. Windows were thrown open, 
and a regular conversazione was kept up by the occu- 
pants of the various rooms on oue side the way with 
those in apartments on the other, occasionally inter- 
rupted by holloed rather than spoken words from groups 
at all the doors, so that the multiplicity of questions and 
answers perpetually crossing and rerrossing the street, 
the confusion of tongues, with the whooping and yell- 
ing of children playing about even at that late hour, 
had au effect the reverse of sedative. Presently an 
itinerant imitation ‘ Jim Crow * and banjo-player had 
manifestly returned from liis evening's perambulation, 
and was vociferously welcomed. After a sliort luU, a 
loud call was made for him to present himself at his 
window, after the manner, as we were told, the students 
I of Germany requested Jenny Lind to show herself at 
the hotel balcony, and sing to them. lie, too, was called 
upon for a song, and promptly favoured the neighbours 
with * Oil, Susanna I * accompanying himself on the 
banjo, and was — to the utter destruction of all sleep for 
those who wished it — joined at each refrain by the 
entire vocal strength of the company of auditors. 

During the pauses of this performance, the shrill 
voices of two women in angry contention augured a 
coming quarrel ; and before the song was quite over, it 
[ was drowned by fierce and frantic oaths of many who 
had ceased to sing tliat they might take part in the 
revolting warfare of tongues. i*resently shrieks of 
* murder ! * and * police 1 * resounded on all sides. The 
last call was, it would seem, instantly answered; for 
in an incredibly short t^me the riot was quelled. All 
seemed to disappear into their respective homes, doors 
were slammed, windows shut down, and the street be- 
came pretty quiet; although I could for sorrie time 
hear thO'^rambling echoes of the departed disturbance 
till it entirely subsided. 

Just before the time for closing the doors of the 
house for the night came a great influx of visitors — 
some tramping up the stairs overhead, some below — 
and four were ushered into the adjoining room. These 
seemed to have established a friendship at some place 
wliere they had been spending the evening ; and after 
displaying much politeness in offering each other choice 
of the beds, and had faidy taken possession of them, 
they kept np an animated discourse, disclosing circum- 
stances of their family history, and anecdotes of their 
personal career, which would bo more amusing than 
instructive were 1 to detail them. All were agreed 
that the accommodation they were now partaking of 
was very cuperior to the old style of nightly lodging- 
houses. One declared, that although he had only had 
one week's tegular work since March, yet, distressed 
as he was, he would rather walk about the streets all 
night than turn into a bed in which there was * any- 
thing unpleasant.’ I took a hasty shuddering glance 
at the wall as he spoke, and beheld a regular army 
marching and manoeuvring previous to commencing 
their grand attack under cover of darkness. 

With this they were soon obliged ; for at one o’clock 
the gas was extinguished, and by half-pi^t pne every 
voice was silenced and every sound hushed, t tried to 


Before five o’clock in the morning, the stampinjg of] 


1 feet overhead, and the opening and shutting of doors 
a above and below, announced many of the lodgers were 
E preparing to commence the day. I was almost one of 
the first stirring, and proceeding through the apart- 
i ment in which lay the four sleepers, descended to the 

- kitchen. This was very unlike the one in Charles 
r Street ; I cannot say that it was very clean, or possessed 
, too much accommodation, or had an air of comfort. A 
[ kind of sink in one corner, with a couple of pewter 
) bowls, formed the lavatory of the establishment, and 
r one jack towel. Three blacking brushes were there for 

- those who wished to use them ; but blacking there was 

• none. This occasioned a facetious lodger to ask another, 

, who had a most surprising shine on his shoes, ^ if he 

• would oblige him by allowing him to rub the brushes 
i over his boots, just to borrow a bit of their polish ? ’ 

• Two small remnants of a looking-glass enabled the 
I lodgers to complete their toilets. On the wall were 
L affixed a number of pigeon-hole cupboards, with locks 
, and keys, in which the bread, coffee, rashers of bacon, 

• or other provisions brought in by the inmates of the 
, house the preceding night were deposited. 

\ Dy half-past six the majority of those who had slept 
I in the establishment were at breakfast, while the rest 
, were washing and dressing in the same kitchen with 
; them. Every one made his own coffee ; and the best off 
I among them grilled his own rasher, and as soon as he 
had despatched them, lit his pipe, and puffed away at 
; the deleterious weed. Instead of taking breakfast, 1 
kept up a conversation with some of my companions. 
One inquired whether I was going to *feed;’ and 
offered, us 1 appeared a stranger, to go out and show me 
where to purchase the various comestibles. I declined 
these attentions, possibly they thought from lack of 
funds ; and to show the generous kindness current 
among the poorer orders (of which I have previously 
, seen many proofs), I was invited to partake of the 
coffee and etceteras of the identical individual who 
expressed himself so energetically regarding his horror 
of * anything unpleasant.’ Ilis invitation was expressed | 
in these homely but sincere words, * Come along, and 
pitch ill,* and I’ll do the same with you to-morrow : it’s 
all one.* This was evidently said that I might not feel 
the obligation too keenly ; for what chance was there of 
my seeing him to-morrow ? I thanked the good fellow 
warmly, but said I should have breakfast : which 1 
had ; but not till I had made the best of my way in 
a cab to Peerless Pool, and performed one of the most 
grateful ablutions I had ever experienced. 

Although this King Street house has many draw- 
backs, yet it must be remembered that it is not a fair 
specimen of its class, being apparently an establishment 
liastily formed, to meet a demand greater than the be- 
nevolent projectors of the Model Lodging anticipated. 
They shoffid, however, cause a rigid supervision to be 
made over their subordinates in the matter (ff cleanli- 
ness. Great laxity appears to exist in this reapect as 
regards tills single house. One of my companion in- 
mates told me that tlie Charles Street rooms and beds 
were cleaner, and I know that the George Street ones 
leave nothing to be wished. 1 cannot either help think- 
ing that the locality of all these houses is badly chosen. 
The intention in placing them wke^ they are was ex- 
cellent, but I think fails. The Was to set up 

’ models ’ to the surrounding iahalfiUttts ; but of what 
efficacy can such examples prove to the keepers of , 
lodging-houses who these powerful rivals ? Profit 
is their solo object; and to pb|ain it, they wiU crowd, by 
fair means or foul* as many |)er8on8 into their coufined 
rooms as they can Inveigle into them, Chsanliness, ven- 
tilation, and proper sleeping space cost money ; hence 
iAejf will never copy a model which is calculated to 
reduce their unrighteous profits. 

On tlie other hand, the well-disposed Ic^er, by bciqg 
obliged to pass to his lodging through tliesekStreetai*- ^ 
w^ra the exhibition of debauchery it not always con^ 

I " AngUoS, * attack ^0 meal vlgoxmly.* 



fined within doors— ceti hardlyjjr'eicpected wholly to 
escape the contamination the houiiea are built to 
preaervsi him from. Hia peacie !i also disturbed by such 
disorders os" those I have described ; and they, 1 learn, 
are almost of nightly occurrence. In one respect the 
rivalry has operated disadvahtiigeously ; for the <dder- 
established lodgings have lowered their terms, and to 
make up the difference, necessarily take in larger num- 
bers, and afford less accommodation. 

Despite these drawbacks, however, these model 
houses are, I am satisfied, performing their mission, 
and will eventually, but slowly, work a reformation in 
the habits of the worldttg and necessitous classes. 

NATURE'S ICE-CAVEa 

Sosie curious and but little-known facts upon natural 
ice-houses having turned up in the course of our reading, 
we are tempted at this time, when the production of cold 
is becoming almost as necessary as that of heat for do- 
mestic comfort, to set them in some sort of order. When 
it IS borne in mind that the natural refrigeratories of 
which we are about to speak abound in the production 
of clear, massive, and valuable ice, and yet that they 
often exist in places where the mean or average tempe- 
rature IS far above the freezing-point, we are justified in 
claiming a peculiar interest for our article, ^fany of | 
these natural storehouses of cold are highly estimated 
in the districts where they occur, and furnisH in various 
instances enormous supplies of ice at a period when 
every other source is cither unavailable or exhausted. 

Several natural ice-houses exist in the cliain of the 
Jura Mountains. Some of these have been long known 
to a few scientific travellers, and have formed the 
'lions* of the unimportant districts in which they are 
situated. Perhaps one of the best-known is called La 
Beaume, and has been described in most interesting 
terms by several men of science who have visited it. 

Provost, who made a scientific tour in the region, 
has related the following particulars concerning it : — 
Situated in the above-named locality, it is a grotto or 
cavern hollowed out in a naturally low hill, the average 
temjierature of its position being considerably above 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, the freezing-point. From the 
peculiarity of its aperture and general form, no enow 
can enter, and therefore the internal cold of this place 
cannot be due to any external cause. The cavern is 
upwards of 300 feet in length, and at its widest is about 
100 feet, and is naturally divided into three compart- 
ments. The traveller visited it in the middle of August, 
on a broiling, scorching day, and on entering it, expe- 
rienced tlic most severe and penetrating cold. *The 
first object,* he says, * that struck my eyes was a mass 
of ice fed by the water which distilled constantly, drop 
by drop, from a sort of spring in the roof.* The whole 
cavern was covered with a solid glittering pavement, 
dear as crystal, of ice a foot thick. In it were nume- 
rous holes containing water of intense coldness, by 
sounding which, the thickness of the pavement was 
easily ascertained. This, it will be observed, is the 
scene in summer. The winter comes, and all is changed : 
the crystalling pavement mdts^ and runs away into 
watery the solid masaes of ice arc no longer visible; 
and the cavefm ii aictually warmer than the external 
air ; and during alt thti period a thick mist issues con- 
stantly fironi its mouth, and fills its interior. Surely 
hero is a paradox, which, at a less'ie^ghtened and more 
illiberal period, would have ]^n Scouted as one of the 
improbable series called mvellers* tales. The fact, 
lio^ver, can be well auth^antioated, and will receive 
abundant corrCboration in the many similar examples 
we shall adduce. 

Professor Pictet of Genova, who paid mueb atjten^ | 
tion to this natural phenomenon, and has puUjliill^ 

t scientifle communication upon the subject, 

the same regions, visited another natural ioe<^ve 
of almost equal celebrity called St George’s. Tw 
cava is let out to a peasant'tby tlie commune to miCh 


it hdpugs f6r a small aibfijil rental, for the 8a%[e of 
beautify ice whigU' |t produces. In ordinary 
yeail, the cave 'suppllis the families in tlie im- 
mq^ate vidnity \ but wheu'm mild winter is succeeded 
by i btoiUniif jUmmer, ev^en Geneva itself, although 
several leeguetf distant, receives its store from this 
source. At such seasons, every second day a heavily- 
laden wagon proceeds ftom the ice-cave to the hospital 
at Geneva, which purchases the whole quantity, and 
retails it at a profit to the confectibnera of the town — 
a trade by which its revenues are considerably aug- 
mented. This cavern is entered by two well-liice pits, 
down which the visitor must descend by a ladder. 
The bottom is a solid bed of ice, and its form is that 
of a lofty hemispherical vault about 27 feet in height, 
which is covered by a stratum of calcareous rock 
only 18 inches thick. The length is 75 feet, its Widt^i 
40 feet. A regular set of ice -masons are engaged 
in excavating the sparkling solid. It is out with ap- 
propriate tools into long wedges, and then divided by 
transverse cuts about a foot distant from each other, by 
which means blocks of ice a cubic foot in dimensions 
are detached. After a certain quantity has been quar- 
ried out, it is carried in hods to a mag.izine near the 
place, where the wagons arc loaded. Some idea may be 
formed of the severity of the cold inside, when it if 
mentioned, that although the thermometer in the shade 
was at 63 degrees Fahrenheit outside, it was at 34 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, or only two degrees fironi the freezing 
mark inside ! That even a more severe cold than this 
exists during the most broiling summer day, is evi- 
dent from a fact mentioned by the workmen, that if 
two blocks are left in contact for a little while, they 
become so firmly frozen together, as to require to be 
re^ut to separate them. Now it is an extraordinary 
fact, that the temperature of a spring which bubbled 
from the rock at a little distance did not indicate in the * 
remotest manner the existence of such a degree of cold 
in its source, as it was as high as 51 degrees. Hence it 
was evident that the cause of the frigerific effects was 
purely local, and confined to the cave and its immediate 
vicinity.* 

In this cave, as in the last, the ice disappears in 
winter ; and, singular to say, the hotter the summer in 
both cases, the more abundant the productiveness of 
the caves in this substance! Had the cave been the 
work of some ingenious artist, one would soa^ly have 
felt surprise at the exactness of its adaptation for the 
production of ice ; and it must be considered, with the 
rest of the cases to be quoted, as a rare illustration 
of an apparently fortuitous arrangement of inanimate 
nature, fulfilling in the most complete manner all the 
functions of a special contrivance. But, as will be 
noticed in the sequel, the law which governs its tem- 
perature Bufflciently indicates that an all -wise Mind 
ordained it, and no doubt with a specfal object in view. 
At no great distance from tfie ice-cave of St George’s 
another was found, the entrance to which was announced 
by a low vault 40 feet or so iix width, and by a cunent 
of air which fell upon the over -heated traveller with 
folds of deadly coldness, so that the greatest caution is 
necessary in entering it. Descending hjNM inclined 
plane, the cavity is found to become WfCm^rOm the 
entrance inwards. At the bottom is a plat- 

form of ice. The cave is about 60 feet joQ|^y 30 w ide ; 
the ice is thickest at the fartliest end. The roof presents 
a beautiful appearance, all pendent with elegant stalac- 
tites of the purest ice ; and the a^oeil is picturesque 
in the extreme The teteperateire ia the open air at 
this time wae 68 degteet Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
in tlie gi^otto it was 34 degrees Fahrenheit. TJie gnulo 
related that^l^lien he visited it in the previous April, 
three month# before there was no ice then ; yet at tliis 
period, in the middle of an unusually hot summer day, 
it existed in abundance. ^ 

The nll-obseltant and renowned De Saussure, in his 
teay^in tile Alps, paid much attention to these caves, 
andc^ed the first rational attempt at a solution of 
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the riddle. Ho says that in the volcanic island of 
Ischia, near Naples, which abounds with hot springs, 
a number of grottos exist in mich a great degree of 
cold is felt. At tlie period when he visited them, the 
external shade-heat was 63 degrees, that of the grottos 
45 degrees, and in a severely hot sumnier they were 
coltisr still. Other caves are mentioned in a freestone 
hill upon which the town of St Marin is built, inhere 
the same violent contrasts existed between the tempera- 
ture of the external and internal atmospheres. Evelyn 
mentions, in liis account of his tour in Italy, being 
shown as a wonder in one of the palaces which he 
visited a hole out of which issued a strong current 
of cold air sulliciently powerful to buoy up a copper 
ball. SausRurc states that in a private house near 
Terni, in the Papal States, there is a cellar of no great 
depth out of which an impetuous, sharp, cold wind 
issues. Numerous natural refrigeratories are com- 
memorated by the same philosopher *, among the most 
curious were some which he found at the foot of a steep 
mountain near Mount Pilatus, on tlie banks of the 
Lake of Lucerne. These places were simply small 
wooden huts, on three sides formed of timber, but the 
back wall was built against the talus, or hehp of frag- 
ments, and rubbish at the foot of the rock, and \i’'a8 
formed in a loose manner of dry stones. When these 
hut^ were visited by the traveller, it being the Slst of 
the thermometer marked 73 degrees in the shade, 
in the huts it was as low as 39 degrees, or seven degrees 
above the freezing-point ; and all that separated these 
remote degrees of temperature was a few planks of 
wood ! The proprietors of these places mentioned seve- 
ral curious facts in illustration of their utility. Milk, 
they said, could easily be kept sweet and fresh in tlio 
heats of summer for three weeks, meat for a month, 
and cherries from one season to another 1 In winter, 
curious enough it is to notice that outside water will be 
frozen for some time l)efore it is so within. Saussure 
ad<ls, that tlie ‘proprietors of the caves unanimously 
afilrmed, tliat the hotter the summer was, the greater 
was the strength of the cold current which issued from 
them : ’ in the winter a sensible current of air sets into 
them. In the south of France is another famous na- 
tural ice cave — that of Fondcreulc. M. Hericart de 
Tliury has given an interesting account of a visit to 
it. This cave is situated in a wild and romantic 
region^ some long bygone convulsion of the 

earth has rent asunder the solid rocks, and produced 
a scene of confusion of the wildest description. The 
occurrence of the cave in this district, and its extraor- 
dinary plienomcna of temperature, &e. are without 
doubt attributable to this geological disturbance, as 
will be best perceived in the sequel. It was long 
tliought to be a subterranean glacier, and has been 
described as such j but this is an erroneous view of 
the case. It is a zna^nifleent cavern, nearly 200 
feet in depth, of very irregular width ; and the thick- 
ness of its vaulted roof is about 66 feet. Its in- 
terior is decorated with the most beautiful calcareous 
stalactites, and the floor is variegated with curious 
alabaster coneSi which shoot out from the sheet of clear, 
transparent ice forming the pavement. In many places 
elegant stalactites of ice drop down from the roof 
like pendents of dear glass, and, as it were, melt into 
the glassy floor beneath, so that the vault is upheld 
by pillars of this beautlf^ui material. The alabastrine 
stalactites are found principally at the sides of the 
cavern, while the icy ones are in the midtUe, and here 
and there produce dl the resemblance of rich folds of 
drapery clear as water. One of the travellers cut a 
hole in a pillar of ice, and placed a candle inside ; the 
must nzagipal effects were thus produced; and the 
fantastiei^fusles of this subterranean temple of cold 
were itliiminatcd with the richest yellow, blue, green, 
^nd red tints, the reflected rays playing with illusory 
effect upon the floor of ice, the pillars I# the same 
stance^ and of alabaster, and the great stalagnites Whic^ 
lined the walls. A larger illuminatioa was afterwards 


got up by arranging torches in the clearest and best 
crystfdlised parts of the cavern ; and the result, the 
visitors, ‘ was worthy of all that the “ Thoustod and 
One Nights" could present to the richest and most 
brilliant imagination.’ This beautifhl cave is some- 
times made use of economically when there is a scar- 
city of ice ; and its crystalline pavement is dug upt and 
carried to several towns in the vicinity. 

We have met with an account by Professor Silliman 
of America, which wo have no hesitation in classifying 
under our present head. The ice-cave of which he 
speaks is in the state of Connecticut, between Hartford 
and Newhaven. It is only 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is situated in a defile filled with fragments 
of rocks of various sizes, through which a small brook 
runs. It was visited in the middle of July, the ther- 
mometer at 85 degrees in tlie sliade ; and on approach- 
ing it, an evident chilliness was felt in the air. Parties 
of pleasure often resort hither in the sultry summer 
days to drink of the cold flowing waters, and to amuse 
themselves with the rich store of ice here treasured up. 
In some places the ice is quite near the surface, and is 
! only covered with leaves. A boy, armed with a hatchet, 
descended into a cavity, and after a little hard work, 
hewed out a solid lump of ice several pounds in weight. 
An idea of the solidity of this piece may be formed, by 
adding that on the third day some of it was yet un- 
melted. A similar repository of cold exists about seven 
miles from Newhaven, at the bottom of a steep ridge of 
trap rock. In the hottest summers ice is conveyed from 
this place to Newhaven, much soiled, indeed, with leaves 
and dirt, but useful for cooling beverages. A more 
celebrated one, also in America, has often been noticed 
by tourists of that country ; some accounts, in fact, have 
been greatly exaggerated about it. It is situated in 
Hampshire county, Virginia, and is widely celebrated 
under the title of the Ice-Mountain. The place where 
the store of cold exists is a sort of natural glacier, which 
lies against a steep mural ridge of lofty roede, and is 
composed of a number of fragments of sandstone of nil 
sizes loosely heaped together. In the midst of these 
the icc is contained. It v/as visited in tlie summer of 
1838, a season of drought and heat quite unparalleled 
in the history of that country. But the oxceasivo ex- 
ternal heat did not appear to exert the smallest influ- 
ence on the Ice-Mountain. At the depth of a few inches 
abundance of excellent ice was found, and a thermo- 
meter lowered into a cavity dropped from 95 to 40 de- 
grees. The surrounding rocks were covered with dew, 
owing to the condensation of atmospheric vapour by 
the excessive coldness of their surface. One cavity liad 
been fllled with snow, and only covered with a few 
planks, and yet the snow was as crisp as if it had but 
just fallen ! At the bottom is a little artifleial structure 
called the ‘ dairy,’ and used for tliat purpose in the sum- 
mer. In ordinary summers its roof is covered with 
icicles, and its sides are often quite incrustod with icCb 
Strange to say, a spring near the rock has only one 
degree less temperature than the waters of the sur- 
rounding district. The atmosphere over this singular 
spot had ill this scorching season a balmy spring-like i 
coolnesfc, most refreshing to the weary traveller. Most ' 
Italian tourists know the Monte Testaceo near Rome. 

It is a hill from 200 to 300 feet high, composed of 
broken pieces of urns ; hence its name. It is, in fact, 
a vast mass of broken lottery; therefore extremely 
light and porous. It is situated in the burning Cam- 
pagna, near the city ; and yet, most singular it is, that 
t^om every side of thit hill there defend winds of 
the most refreshing coolness. The inhat^tants alsif dig 
caves into the hill, which they use as refrigeratories, 
and in these the thermometer often marks 44 degrees 
when the temperature outside is nearly 80 degrees. 

We shall conclude our series of illustrations upon 
this c^oui subject by referring to one whith has at- 
MsM a large share of interest and attention of some 
rile most talented of our learned men. It is to be 
ibk&d in the sp^ndid woifis on the Geology of ^ugsia, 



recently publislied, by Sir Roderick Murchnon. The 
icc-cave here commemorated U jtot'far from Orenburg, 
and boofts of the unpronounceable nwmdlUetzkiOya^ZasU 
chita» It LB lituated at the base of a hillock of gypium, 
at the eastern end of a village connected with the im- 
perial egtablishmenti and is one of a aeriea of apparently 
natural hollowa us^ by the peasauta for cellara or 
Stores. It possesses the remarkable property of being 
partly flUed with ice in tihe summer^ and totally destitute 
thereof in the winter, * Standing/ Bays the talented 
autlior, * on the heated ground, and under a broiling 
sun, I shall never forget my astonishment when the 
woman to whom the cavern belonged opened a frail 
door, and a volume of air ao piercingly keea itruck the 
legs and feet, that wo were glad to rush into a coM bath 
ill front of us to equalise the effect 1 We afterwards 
subjected the whole body to the cooling process by 
entering the cave, which is on a level with the street. 
At three or four paces from the door, on which shone 
the glaring sun, we were surrounded by half- frozen 
qimss and the provisions of the natives. The roof of 
I the cavern hung with solid uudripping icicles, and the 
I floor might be called a stalagnite of ice and frozen 
I earth. We were glad to escape in a few minUtea from 
I this icc-bound prison, so long had our frames been 
accustomed to a powerful heat’ The cohl in this 
cavern is invariably the greatest inside when the air is 
the hottest outside. As soon as winter sets in, the ice 
I disappears, and in tn id- winter the peasants assured the 
' travellers that the cave was of so genial a temperature, 
that they could sleep in it without their sheep-skins. 
At the very period when Sir R. Murchison visited it, 
the thermometer was 90 degrees in the shade, a degree 
of heat which only those who have experienced it can 
appreciate j > ct a single plank was the division between 
a burning sun and a freezing vault! The cave is about i 
10 paces long, and about 10 feet high. It has a vaulted 
roof, in which great fissures open, which appear to com- 
municate with the body of the hillock. This account 
was first read before the Geological Society, and excited 
much discussion among the members of the body. Sir 
\i. Murchison at first believed that the intensely-frigo- 
riflc powers of the cave were due in some way, which 
the learned expositor could not make very clear, to the 
presence of saline ingredients in the rocks. Ills geo- 
logical chemistry, however, being shown to be at fault, 
and the causes on which he relied, if they existed at all, 
being such as to produce heat instead of cold. Sir J. 
Ilerochel undertook the solution of the problem. An 
elaborate letter of his soon appeared, in which he at- 
t( rnpte<i to show that the cold of the cave was explic- 
able on climatological grounds solely, and in which 
much was said about waves of lieat and cold, so as to 
give a very scientific air to the explanation. But on 
similar grounds we might expect every natural cavern 
similarly situated to be a freezing cave ; which is not 
the case. 

Saussure long ago gave the clue to the real exposi- 
tion of this paradoxical phenomenon $ and Professor 
Pictet, followiiig it out, has satisfactorily demonstrated 
that it is a beautiful example of a practical illustration 
in nature of tht|t first principle in chemistry — evapora- 
tion produces cold. It is well known to the geological 
student that in certain mines which have a horizontal 
gallery terminating in A vertical shaft communicating 
with the atmosphere, a current of air in summer de- 
scends the vertical shaft, and emerges from the hori- 
zontal; while in winter the current sets in at the hori- 
zontal, and issues from the .vertical shaft. Now, in 
nlinoM every instance quoted, the arrangement of these 
caves has been precisely similar: they are placed at 
the bottom of a hill perforated by various rents and 
chasms. Thus the cave is the horizontal, and ^ 
vertical shaft lies in the mass of the hill. Suppdet, 
then, the mean temperature of the hiU to be abpt ^ 
or 50 degrees. The descending summer current 
ing through the channels in the hill evaporatai 
water U meets with in its pngress, and lo rapidl|r»'|ll^ 


to become colder and coldeein its descent; until, reach- 
ing the cave, it is even below 32 degrees, and there 
freel^a the water collected in it. The liotter the 
air outaide, the greater the destruction of equilibrium 
betw^n the interior and exterior columns, which com- 
municate at their ^se in the cave ; consequently, the 
more rapid and intense the evaporation, and the mqre 
severe the measure of cold produced* Every postulate 
is satisfactorily answered upon this hypothesis; and 
while no doubt occasionally the ioe found in some caves 
may be part of a glacier, or tho remains of lost winter’s 
product, yet the phenomenon which we would include 
under the term Nature’s Ice-Caves is explicable solely 
upon this simple and beautiful law. ^ This view,’ says 
Sir R. Murchison in a postscript to his previous account, 

* if supported by reference to tlie climate of the plains 
of Orenburg, in which there is great 'wetness of the 
spring caused by melting of the snow, succeeded by an 
intense and dry Asiatic heat.’ 

■ 

THE EMPEROR AND THE ARTIST. 

FltOM TH£ FRENCH. 

Two men made to understand each other; two men 
who wore kindred by their genius, their popularity, 
and their misfortunes ; two men actuated by the same 
principles, kindling with tho same desire for immor- 
tality ; in a word, two men who, having attained the 
glory they sought after, fell at the same moment, by 
the same stroke, and closed their days alike in a land 
of exile. 

It is well Vnown that the painter David had in his 
earlier years cherished the most exaggerated political 
opinions. His ardent imagination feasted on the roool- 
lection of Brutus and Scsevola, until he longed for the 
austere independence of a Roman republic. Happily 
for tho fume of David, on his deliverance from tho 
prison of the Luxembourg at the first revolution, ho 
gave up the boisterous activity of political life, and de- 
voted himself BO successfully to hia art, that be became 
the restorer, as well as the head, of the French school of 
painting. 

David’s reputation as a historical painter was al- 
ready established when Bonaparte returned from Italy 
covered with glory. Shortly after his arrival in Paris, 
he was elected a member of the National Institute, and 
expressed his desire to become acquainted his 
talented colleague. They met at dinner at thewpfo of 
Lagarde, secretary to the Directory, and were toon 
I engaged in an animated conversation. 

* I to paint you, Citizen General, sword in hand, 
on a field of buttle.’ 

* No,’ replied Bonaparte ; * battles are no longer > 

gained sword in hand. 1 would rather he represented I 
sitting calmly on a fiery horse.’ | 

This idea was not lost, although the portrait was not 
at that time undertaken. 

When Bonaparte had become First Consul of tlie | 
Republic, he invited David to breakfast with him. i 
Tho national authorities had just been reorganized in I 
accordance with the new constitution. * 1 have pre- j 
ferred leaving you to your pencil, inst^gd cf giving 
you a place,’ said Napoleon to the artiat: pass 

away, but talent abides.' •*(* ^ 

* Citizen Consul, time and events have <taiigbt me | 
that my place is in my studio/ replied Datia modestly. 

* I have always had a great love for my art, and wish 
to devote myself entirely to it.’ 

On Bonaparte’s return from Mgjrengo, he sent for 
Davjd into his cabinet. Laden Bonaparte^ at that time 
minister of the interior, was present * Well, David, 
what are you at work about now ?’ inquired Napoleon. 

* At my painting of Leonidas atThermopylss, Citizen 
Consul.’ 

‘ Ah, ah ! I know/ rejoined Napoleon. * But why do 
you trouble yeih'self with painting tho conquered? 
Leonid’s name alone has reached us; all the rest are 
foagOtfoanowP 
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* All! do you Bay, Citizen Consul? All, except the observe the ensemble as well as the details of the cere- 
noble resistance and sublime devotion of the vanquished, monies. 

All, except the manners and customs of the Laccdemo- At length. In the spring of 1808, the Emperor being 
nians, with which it is well tli at republican soldidrs informed that the painting was finished, was desirous 
should be acquainted.’ to see it ; and accompanied by the Empress, as well as 

* Perhaps so, Citizen David,* said Napoleon, shaking by several ladies of the court, and ofiScers of his house- 
hi£. head doubtfully; and after a moment’s pause, he hold, he went one afternbon to the painter’s studio^ 


added playfully, ‘ But, mm cber^ when are you going 
to begin my portrait ? — the portrait, you know.* 

‘ Whenever you choose to sit to me.’ 

‘ To sit to you ! What is the use of that ? ’ inquired 
Napoleon, wlio had neither leisure nor patience to yield 
to the painter’s wishes. ‘ Do you suppose that the 
grc.at men of antiquity whose likenesses have been 
handed down to us ever sat to a painter ? ’ * 

‘ This is quite another matter ; I wish to paint you 
for your own age — for the men who have seen and 
known you, and who will expect to find you like.’ 

‘ Like !’ rejoined Napoleon smiling ; ‘ surely it is not 
the colour of tlie skin or the exaCft form of the features 
which constitutes a likeness? It is the character of the 
physiognomy — the expression of the soul — the tout en- 
semble of the individual, which ought to be rendered; 
and that is all.’ 

I Citizen Consul, you are teaching me the art of 
painting,’ replied David. ‘ I will take your portrait 
without your sitting to me.’ 

On leaving Napoleon’s cabinet, Lucien renewed the 
subject of Leonidas, and observed to David — ‘ The fact 
is, that my brother only likes national subjects : it is 
his foible, for he has no objection to be talked of by the 
public.* 

* And he is in the right ; for in all those subjects 
illustrative of our national glory he is largely concerned. 
But do not fear : my painting shall be talked about.* 

The artist worthily accomplished the desired portrait 
of the First Consul. Napoleon is therein represented 
flitting calmly on a fiery horse while he ascends Mont 
St Bernard ; the ample cloak in which he is enveloped 
fioata in the wind ; and lie is in the act of commanding 
liis army to pass the Alps. The names of Hannibal 
: and Ciiarlemagne are graven upon the rocks in the fore- 
' ground; and in the distance arc seen groups of soldiers 
I and trains of artillery. When this painting was shown 
to Napoleon, after bestowing on the artist all the praise 
which was his due, he began to speak of the groups of 
figures ^the background. 

‘ But, Citizen David, what is the meaning of those 
half-dozen pood little men {petits Ions hommes) no 
bigger than my horse’s shoe? Does it not look as if 
the animal would crush them beneath liis foot?* 

* Citizen First Consul, there is some truth in your 
observation ; and yet, believe me, those petits dons 
homnrest as you call them, cannot be dispensed with: 
they contribute to the effect* 

‘ Very well, I am quite satisfied to have it so,' re- 
plied Napoleon smiling; ‘and so mucli the more, as 
these little men have helped me out of many a scrape 
during that passage, and I wish to share with them the 
glory of the campaign.* * 

Napoleon had no sooner been proclaimed Emperor, than 
he Appointed David his first painter, and commanded 
him to prepare six large paintings for the Louvre, 
the subject of one of which was to be the coronation. 
This last picture is said to be the largest in existence, 
and three years of the artist’s life were devoted to its 
completion. Most of the figures in this admirable com- 
position are exact likenesses of the most celebrated 
personages of that epoch ; and in order that ‘Baffhf 
might the more faithfully render the grouping of the 
august aesetnblago, a seat was provided for him above 
the high altar of Notre -Dame, from where he could 


♦ This painting wag presented by I>.avid to the Invalids, and 
^’placed in their grand library, from whence it was carried off by 
tho PruMlona in 181S, as a sort of exebango for Fredertok thb 
Great’s s^vord, which Napoleon had Uken poeaesolon of nine yeOffi 
before. It is now in the luueeum at Berlin. ^ 


I situated in the Rue de la Sorbonne. 

I Napoleon considered this noble composition a while 
in perfect silence. He had heard it observed by some 
critics that the Empress was in fact the heroine of the 
picture, as David had chosen for his subject that mo- 
ment w'hen Napoleon places upon Josephine’s brow the 
imperial diadem. This selection had been made by the 
Emperor’s own desire, and accordingly he expressed im- 
mediately his entire approbation of it. 

‘ You have perfectly expressed my thought,* said he ; 
* you have represented me as a French chevalier; and I 
am obliged to you for thus transmitting to future gene- 
rations this proof of my affection for one who shares 
with me the cares and anxieties of government.’ 

After praising tho general effect of the composition, 
Napoleon continued — ‘ Ah, there is Murat, with hia 
magnificent costume: there is that fine head with its 
Vesuvian aspect. Every one will recogninc Cambaceres, 
although his back only is visible. As for Talleyrand, 
you have flattered him a little ; and he looks as if he 
were coming out of the canvas to thank you for it. 
Foiiche is frightfully like. Those velvets and satins 
— all those trifling details — are admirable; there is 
so much truth, so much beauty in them ! It is not a 
mere picture: the people seem to live and to speak 
in that painting !’ 

Just then one of Josephine’s ladies-in-waiting whis- 
pered to her next neighbour that David had made the 
Empress look far too youthful. David, overhearing tlie 
remark, turned round gently towards the lady, and said 
to her ill a very low voice, ‘ Nevertheless, madame, I 
would not counsel you to say so to her.* 

The Emperor prolonged his visit until warned by the 
approaching sunset that it was time to depart. He had 
for some time stood with' his head covered, in silent 
contemplation before the picture, when all of a sudden 
he drew back a few steps, took off his hat, and address- 
ing the painter with an air of mingled emotion and 
dignity, said to him, ‘ David, I salute you ! ’ 

‘ Sire,’ replied the painter, who was deeply moved by 
this homage, ‘ I receive your majesty’s salutation in 
the name of all French artists ; and I feel happy and 
proud that it is to me tliat tliese words have been ad- 
dressed.’ 

Josephine added still farther to David’s gratification, 
by addressing to him some of those charming words 
which she knew so well liow to express, and whicli slie 
always uttered with so much a propos, Tlie artist then 
accompanied their majesties to their carriage, which 
was in waiting for them in the Place de la Sorbonne. 
There was assembled a vast crowd, drawn together by 
tho hope of seeing the Emperor and Empress. Before 
taking leave, Napoleon said to David with a look of 
kindness; ‘Thank you, my dear David — thank you; 
I hope you will soon come and return mg visit. Adieu.* 
And while David signified his assent by a respectful 
bow, the air was rent by a long cry 6f Vive V£mpe* 
reurl which echoed throughout the Place long after 
the imperial carriage had vanished out of sight. Some 
days after this vidt, DaVid presented himself at the 
of the Emperor. As usual, Napoleon inquired 
what work was then emplojg^g his pencil. 

* Leonidas, sire — still Leonidas ; I liave been worl^^g at 
it for more than ten years.* 

* A poor subject, my friend— poor subject : 1 told 
you so ten years ago.* Then, after a moment’s reficc- 
tioiik Napble^ added: * I really cannot understand why 
you have su& U passion for conquered pco>le. Glory, 
greatneiiiSfjMw^ce, are ever on the side of strength and 
victory. These three hundred Spartans were fools to 
iMggln against the kingoof Persia with his three, hun- 
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dred thousand soldiers. In faet jbhey were rebels $ and 
if they had lived in my day, I have had every 
one of them shot as a set of go(^-for-nothing locals. 
However, I must do them justice. They were brave 
fellows, so that I cannot be very angry with them ; but 
in certain cases useless resistance js worse than a folly 
— it is a crime. The world is com[^d only of tlie 
' strong and the weak : the flr^st are formed to command, 
the second to obey. Every nation which does not know 
how to defend itself against a conq^ueror, or cannot do 
BO, and which has not even the courage to struggle 
boldly against him, deserves to be crushed first, and 
then ruled. Take my advice, David ; leave^lone your 
Leonidas, who was an obstinate fool, and fill your can- 
vas with some of our glorious national feats : there are 
so many of them, tliat your only dijQSculty lies in the 
choice of a subject. There iS the ^'cvolt of Cairo ^ the 
plague sufferers at Jaffa^ and many other equally^d- 
iiiirablc matters. You need not go back to a stale anti- 
quity for your subjects.* 

David was not surprised by this vehement sally of 
Napoleon’s. He only understood from it that, if he 
wished to retain the Emperor’s good graces, he must, 
for the time being at least, give up his Leonidas, and 
occupy himself with his contemporary epoch. Pie found 
it much easier, however, to conform himself to the Em- 
peror’s tastes, than to attend to the whims of some of 
the imperial family, whose portraits he was commanded 
about this time to paint The Princess Borghese, more 
especially, so completely worried him by her caprices 
and her great inexactitude, that after having borne with 
her impertinences for two years, he positively refused 
to finish her portrait ; and even threw the sketch, which 
was already far advanced, into the fire, l*auline com- 
plained bitterly of it to her brother, who, knowing his 
sjster’s character, took David’s part, replying coldly — 

* Midamc, if pretty women have their caprices, great 
artists have them also, lean do nothing whatever in 
the matter.’ 

A little while after this conversation took place, an 
occurrence happened which seemed likely for a moment 
to disturb the friendship of these two remarkable men, 
and which displays in a very strong light the weak as 
well as tlie strong points in Napoleon’s character. 

The Marquis of Douglas iiad requested of David to 
paint for him a portrait of the Emperor. The artist had 
represented Napoleon standing up in his cabinet, just at 
the moment he hud quitted his desk after a whole night 
s]}ent in business. The prolonged watchfulness of the 
Einiioror is indicated by the wasted tapers, wJiicli are 
burned to their sockets. The figure is as large as life ; 
and of all the portraits of the Emperor, this is considered 
the best likeness. Before sending it to the purchaser, 
it was conveyed to the Tuileries by order of the artist, 
and exhibited to Napoleon, who was enthusiastic in his 
admiration of it. 

* You have guessed me aright, my dear David,’ said 
he, after liaving expressed his approbation in very fi.it- 
teriiig terms. * I occupy myself by day with the happi- 
ness of rny subjects, and 1 labour by night fur the glory 
of Erunce. It only seems to me that you have given 
too wearied an ^e^pressjon to my eyes. This is a mis- 
take, my good friend. , Working by night never tires 
me ; rather, on the contrary, does it refresh me. My 
complexion is never more clear than when I have sat 
up alljiight. But for whom is this portrait intended?’ 
he inquired with nn nir of curiosity. ’Who has .bet ^ 
spoken it? Itiiihotl.’ ... i 

" Sise, it is dqj^ed for the Marquis of DojugUs.’ 

On bearing tnn name, the Emperor started; and 
knitting his brows, cried out, ’ What, David,, is it for 
an Englishman?’ 

‘ Sire, it is for one of your- majesty’s most aidqxi| • 
admirers.’ • " , : * * 

‘Indeed,’ said Napoleon drily; *I bqlifiire' no >tfQh 
thing.’ ^ 'A/-' , .;>'* ] 

‘For the man who knows ^best how to appreoijiM,' j 
French artists.’ • \ 


‘Kpgt to me, sir, I presume,’ interrupted Napoleon, 
s^{l paore drily and brusquely than before. ‘ David/ 
resumed he in a calmer tone, purchase this portrait 
from you.* 

’ Sire, it is already sold.’ 

* David,’ rejoined the Emperor, ’ that portrait shall Jse 
mine : I give you thir^ thousand francs for it.’ 

* Sire, 1 cannot yield it to your majesty : it is already 
paid for.* 

The Emperor, growing each moment more excited, 
said to the artist, ’ David, I will not suffer this portrait 
to be sent into England. Do you understand me? It 
shall not go 1 I will return this marquis of yours his 
money.* 

‘Sire/ stammered out David, ‘your majesty would 
not wisli to dishonour me?’ 

On hearing these words, the Emperor grow pallid 
with rage, and his lips quivered with emotion. ‘No, 
certainly ; I would not so, even if it were in my power^ 
but I am equally resolved that those who glory in being 
the enemies of France, shall never boast of having me 
in their power — not even in efilgy 1 They shall not have 
tills picture, 1 tell you ! ’ And at the same moment 
Napoleon raised his foot, and kicked the painting so 
furiously, that he broke through the canvas, repeating 
at the same time in an exasperated tone, ‘ Never shall 
they have it 1 ’ 

So saying, he instantly left the apartment, leaving 
every one behind him stupifled and terrified by the vio^> 
leiice of his conduct.* 

Two days r»fter this scene, David was commanded to 
attend the Enqierur’s breakfast - table. As soon as 
Napoleon saw him appear, he arose from his seat, and 
hastening forward to meet him, took hold of hi.s hand, 
and silently pressed it within his own. David, wlio 
understood his sovereign’s thought, only replied by 
raising the august hand to his lips. 

*My dear David, assure me that you are not offended 
with me,’ said he in an under voice, which almost 
trembled witli emotion. 

‘ Ah, sire ! ’ were the only words the artist had power 
to pronounce. In a. few minutes they were both calm 
enough to converse as usual, and Napoleon named to 
him some plans he had bonceived; among others, he 
proposed forming a gallery of all David’s works. 

‘Italy/ said he, ‘possesses galleries of BaphaoLand 
Michael Angelo ; France shall owe to me th# gaBery 
of David,’ 

After expressing liis tlianks for this compliment, 
David replied to the Emperor — ‘ Sire, I fear it would be 
impossible to form this collection. My works are too 
much dispersed, and belong to amateurs who are too 
wealthy to give them up. For instance, I know that 
Monsieur Trudaine, who possesses my “Death of 
Socrates,” sets a very high value upon it.’ 

‘ We will obtain it by covering it with gold. How 
much did ho pay you for it ? ’ 

‘ Twenty thousand francs, sire,’ 

‘ Offer him forty thousand for it ; ahd, if necessary, 
give two hundred tiiousand francs. Herp^ an order 
for the amount.’ . 

This picture had originally been bespokbait 12,000 
francs ; but M. Trudaine had paid 20,000, tq mark his 
admiration of the work. The proprietor refused the I 
offer of 40,000 francs: a second offer of 60,000 was 
equally unsuccessful. 

‘Your refusal is very flattering to me,’ observed 
A'David ; * but I hope to prevail oi^^ou. to port with it, | 
for I have the Emperor's order to go os far as two hun- j 
dred thousand francs.’ • 

‘ 1 refuse them,’ said M. Trudaine coldly^ ‘ and beg 
you may acquaint the Emperor respectfully th.it 1 
esteem your work far too highly to give St up on a7ig 

• ' f u I I I > . ■ . 

* This painting, and restored by David birubolf, is now • 

fO'tliappwseslon of the Marquis of Donjrlas, who leoeived it rftthev 
liter he might have desired. Before sending Jt to him, tho 
pain.tiiwilMdo four copies of 11, one of which is to bo found, in Faria 
at the hotue of M. Iluybens. 
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terms — not even if two millions were offered to me. 
Besides, if I were to make a sacrifice of this picture to 
hia majesty, it should be a gratuitous one ; but I cannot 
part with it.* 

David acquainted Napoleon with the ill snccesf of 
hij^ mission. The Emperor, with that irresistible tone 
and manner peculiar to himself, said—* Pray tell him 
that he will confer a favour on me by yielding to me 
your “ Socrates ” for three hundred thousand franca.* 

*Sire,’ replied David timidly, *1 am certain that he 
will refuse me.* 

*Il6 will refuse, do you say?* inquired Napoleon 
angrily. ‘ Then tell him,* he exclaimed in a loud im- 
perious tone, and startiug from his eeaW-* tell him 1 
will have it I * 

And these words were accompanied by a proud de- 
termined gesture which it is impossible to describe. 

* Tlien,* repeated David in hia turn, like a man of 
Hpirit, and with the dignity of a great artist, * lie also 
will say that he toill not let you have it ; for this pic- 
ture is his property, and he has a right to dispose of it.' 

Hie painter, bowing, was about to withdraw, when 
Napoleon, laying his hand upon his arm, and passing 
liis other hand hastily across liis brow, as if to efface 
some disagreeable impression, said to him gently — ‘ It 
is true, my friend, I was in the wrong; and I thank you 
fbr having reminded mo that I, above nil others, ought 
to respect property. But I was too anxious to have all 
your ch<fa-d*ceuvre in my museum. Adieu, David, and 
let us both forget what has now passed.’ 

The following day, David received the brevet of com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, with the title of Baron 
of the Empire, and took the arms appointed to him by 
Napoleon : a pale of sable on a shield of gold, with the 
arm of Horace holding the tiiree sw'ords destined for 
his sons. 

Amidst all this glory — laden with honours by Napo- 
leon, his protector and his friend; the object of un- 
bounded admiration to hia countrymen — David fell 
beneath the same stroke which laid his imperial master 
low. He bade an unwilling adieu to his country, and 
went to end his days upon a foreign soil. A refugee at 
Brussels, ho could discern from his place of exile the 
new limits imposed upon his country, and by a happy 
illusion of imagination, still suppose himself the inhabi- 
tant <^Ahat belle France to whoao national glory ho 
had contributed. Napoleon was far less fortunate than 
his exiled protege in the closing years of his life. 


THE WATCH CHANTS OF THE SWISS. 

Fon some little time a book has lain upon our table, 
which we have hitherto been prevented from noticing 
by a prejudice conceived against it, occasioned by 
the injudicious encomiums of a great part of the press. 
It is, notwithstanding, a very good book in its way, 
and contains just such an account of a hasty ramble in 
Switzerland as might be written by a man blessed with 
good temper and a reasonably observant eye, but 
with no pretensions to original thinking or literary 
power.* ^ The most piquant thing in the volume is the 
fact, carried along with him by reader, that the 
author has reached the age of sixty, au age at which 
few persona brought up in the mental activity and 
bodily indolence of a city climb mountains for recrea- 
tion. That Dr Forbes is able to do this, is owing, we 
have no doubt, to temperance, to equability of mind, 
and to the comparative hardiness and energy required 
in his profession. 

The narirative of a month’s tour In Switzerland, writ- 
ten the circumstances we have mentioned, can 

hardball/' supposed at this time of day to afford much 
extroSKtile matter. We may mention, however, in 
^passieil^ that there is a remark which everybody feels 

* A Phystefan's Holiday, or a Month in Bwltaerlaiid in the 
SianmeroriUMS. ByJoIm Forbes, M.1 ).,F.r.s. London ^ Bfturray. 
1849. 


to be just, although nobody thought of making it be- 
fore, 9n the strange picture presented by the Alps, of 
summ^ in the lap of winter. * In the present case, for 
instance, alt things immediately beside us — trees, grass, 
shrubs, flowers, fruit — were quick with summer life, 
and rich in summer beauty, and obviously no more in- 
fluenced by the snowy mountains by which they were 
overlooked, than if they had been basking in the sun- 
shine of a land that never knew winter. In describing 
a scene like this, a^ poet might seek for its analogy in 
the moral world, and liken it to a beautiful affection 
based on natnral goodness, which no coldness can chill, 
no harshness wlHier.* There is also a noticeable sketch 
of the appearance of the Wetterhorn in its veil of white 
mist, * having its lower border de9ned as accurah ly 
along its brow as if drawn by a line. Sometimes this 
lower border or hem would gradually and slowly ascend, 
so as to leave the inferior and middle region perfectly 
clear; at other times the process was reversed, the 
dark face of the mountain gradually disappearing be- 
neath the descending veil. To whoever looked on this 
magnificent spectacle, it was a ready and facile imagi- 
nation to conceive some Great Being enthroned on the 
mountain top, and raising and lowering the veil at will ; 
and recollecting that it had immediately followe«l tho 
siiblimest and most awful of nature's active operations, 
the thunder-storm — and on the very Add of its mani- 
festation — it was no less easy to understand liow pheno- 
mena of a like kind, presented to the men of ruder and 
simpler times, msy have transformed the j)rirnary con- 
ception into speedy belief — belief that, on the shrouded 
peak, and amid the darkness of the storm, tho (Ireat 
Author of nature was himself in bodily presence.* There 
is likewise at page 224 a picture of a glacier, resem- 
bling a ‘silent cataract,* which must strike one who 
has travelled in Switzerland by the felicity of the com- 
parison. But the best pictorial scene is the account 
of a imtiiral exhibition which seems to Imvo been got 
up on purpose for the delectation of our author. * We 
were all suddenly roused and startled by a tremendous 
noise beliind us, like a continuous ^leal of distant thuudtr, 
which made us instantly stop ; ami while wo were in 
the act of turning round, our guides, shouting “ An 
avalanche ! ’* pointed to the mountain behind us. We 
looked, and from beneath the lower border of the mist 
w'hich covered it, and out of whicli tlie hoarse loud .roar 
which still continued evidently came, w'e saw a vast 
and tumultuous mass of snow rushing down and shoot- 
ing over the edge of the sheer cliff' into the air beyond. 
At first this had a pointed triangular or conical shape, 
with the small end foremost ; but as the fall continued, 
it assumed the appearance of a cascade of equal width 
throughout. In this form it continued until its upper 
extremity had parted from the cliff, and the whole mass 
had fallen to tho earth, renewing, as its parts succes- 
sively reached the ground, and with still louder and 
sharper reports, the sound which bad momentarily 
ceased while it was falling through the air. The whole 
of the process, which has taken so long to describe, was 
the work of a few seconds — half a minute at must ; and 
all wa • over and gonfe, and everything^ silent and mo- 
tionless as before, ere we couW reebvar from our almost 
breathless wonder and delight.* 

The most interesting thing in the book, however, is 
the account of the watch chants of the Swiss ; and this 
is really a contri^tition to our knowledge of the manners 
of the people. Dr Forbes first beard those simple songs 
of the night at Chur. * We had very ipdifferent r^t in 
our inn, owing to the over-zeal of the Chur wfj^tdbmen, 
whose practice it is to perambulate the toVn through 
the whole night, twelve in numl^er, and who, on tho 
present occasion, certainly displayed a most energetic 
state of vigUabce: They not only called, but sung out 
every hour, in the most sonorous strains, and even 
ehanted a long string of verses on the striking of some: 
and as the Welsser Kreutz happens te .be in a central 
locality, with a street b4*th in back and front, we had 
rather more than an average share of this patriotic aD(j 
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religious demonstration. I suppose the goc^ people of 
Chur think notliing of these or. from habit, 

liear tliem not : but a tired traveller wot4d rati^r run 
the risk of being robbed in trauquiUity^ than be thus 
sung from his propriety dutlng all the watches of the 
night. 

* Through the kindness of a friend, I have obtained an 
accurate version of these elaborate night-calls, and I 
give in a note the words, as an interesting illustration 
of manners. Although the words are in modern dress, 
and the verses are very similar to what are chanted in 
difTerent parts of Germany, there is little doubt that 
they are, like the custom itself, really very ancient. It 
could only be in the undoubting and unquestioning 
simplicity of the faith of the old time that a ceremony 
and formula so entirely religious could have been ex- 
cogitated. It speaks well for the faith and temper of 
the present day, however, that this nocturnal and. ma- 
tutinal clamour, even though religious, should still bo 
tolerated by the children of Chur : — 

WATCH CHAKT^T CHUR, 


irorfc ihr Cbrlston, eiich n&gen 
Una'rc Glocke hat Acfat geschlagen. 

„ „ Neiin 

„ Zehn 

I* II • It 

,, ,, ZwSlf ,, 

>. II Khw „ 

Acht, rur nch zur Noah’s zeit 

Waren von der Straf ‘ bofreit. — Achtel — Sec. 

TRANSLATION. 


Hear, yo Christians, let me tell you 
Oiir cloek lias eight stricken, 

,, ,, nine, &c. 

only eight in Noah’s time 
Were eivvod from punishment.— 

Nine flrservea no thnnking — 

Man, th/nk of thy duty \~~Nlnel 
T« u Commandmenta God enjoined : 

Let us he to Him obedient. — Ten/ 

Only Eleven disciples were faithful] 

Grant, Lord, that there be no falling oft' I— Eleven! 
Ttvelve is the hour that limits time — 

Man, think upon eternity ! — Twelve! 

One, uh man, only one thing is needful i 
Man, think upon thy death !-~Ofie! 


Get up in the name of Jesus Christ, 

The bright day Is near ut band ; 

Tho clear day that ne’er delayed ; 

God grant us all a good day ! 

A good day and happy hours 
1 wish you from tho bottom of my heart. 

Five, oh ! reokon Five, oh ! ' 

At Altoif he is again disturbed In the same agreeable 
way. * In onr hotel at Altorf we were again saluted, 
during the vigils of tho night, but in a very mitigated 
degree, with some of the same patriotic and pious 
strains which had so disturbed us at Chur. As chanted 
here, however, they were far from unwelcome. The 
only other placet 1 think, where we heard these JVaeAfer^ 
rufe was Neuchatel. These calls are very interesting 
relics of the old times, and must be considered indicative 
as well of the simple habits as of the pious feelings of 
the people of old. I am Indebted to the same kind 
friend who furnished me with the Chur chant for the 
following additiqmil notices respecting tbeiie watch-calls 
in- Switzerland .*•- 

* In the town of Glarus the following are the evening 
and morning chants 


I coma upon the evening watch : 
• God give you all a good night : 
Quench nro and light, 

ThiU Qod may you guard: 

List fo what I tell yoii— 

The clock has struck con. 


Oct Up In the luune of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

For the day has appeared ; J 

‘ The sun oomes over the raouatains down— > 

Bo 1 wish you all a good day. 
list to what I tell you, Sco. 

The following, in the Swiss patois dialect, is chajted 
in some places in the canton of Zurich, bufe not In the 
town of Zurich itself where the watchman’s call is no 
longer heard : — 

Jez stohni uft der Obedwaeht, 

BehUt is Herr in dleser Naoht : 

Oib dem Lib itnd dor Boole Khu, 

Und fubri is alU gon Illmrael au. 

Now stand I on tho evening watch i ‘ 

Protect us, Ood, in this night : 

Give to body and soul root, 

And load us all to heaven. 

* The Chur chant, as w'ell ns that of Glarus, which 
are both in tho common German, have probably been 
modernised by some modish reformers of the night- 
watch, but they are all very ancient. The one just 
given in the vernacular Swiss is probably the identical 
call chanted centuries back. 

* Of the great antiquity of these chants we have some 
strong evidence. In the small town of Stein, on the 
Uhine, in the canton of Aargau, tliere is a chant now 
in nightly use which dates as far back as the fourteenth 
century. Its precise origin, as well as its original words, 
have been handed down from father to son, and both 
arc of unquestioned authenticity. This is the story; — 
Some time in the fourteenth century, at a period when 
there were very frequent contests between the towns 
and the feudal lords of the country, a plot was con- 
cocted to deliver Stein into tlie liauds of the nobles of 
the vicinity, in which plot some traitorous citizens 
were engaged. The niglit of attack came, and all was 
arranged for the admission of the enemy by tho traitors 
at two oV’lock in the mofning; the watchword agreed 
on between the parties being “ Noch a Wyl*’ — (“ Nocli 
eine Weile — Yet a while ”). An industrious shoemaker, 
however, who lived close to the gate, and whom some 
urgent work kept up so late, overheard the whispered 
signal and the sound of arms also outside, and rushing 
to the watchhouse, gave the alarm, and so defeated tho 
meditated assault, aud saved the town. Ever since, the 
uight-watch at Stein, when he calls the hou^' of two, 
must chant out the old words which saved ihe little 
burgh from destruction five hundred years since — 

** Noch a Wyl I Noch ii Wyl ! ** 

‘ The same antiquity, and also the inveteracy ®f old 
customs to persist, is strikingly shown by the fact, that 
in some parts of tlie canton of Teasino, where the Com- 
mon language of the people is Italian, the night-watch 
call is still in Old German.’ 

Upon the whole, the volume will be found an agree- 
able companion to tho professed guide-books. 


TOLERATION. 

Not the least useful quality in Mr Macaulay’s * Ilislory of 
England/ is the impression it will convey, that toleration in 
matters of religion was a thing quite unknowa in past 
times ; that, in point of fact, the party or sect who attained 
the upper hand was intolerant of those over whom it had 
achieved a victory. Wo say it is useful to know tlui.t such 
was the ease; because the descendants of parties iiersecuted 
are apt to forget that their anecstorss^ were 4 >ctsecu tors in 
turn. Tlius in Scotland we hoar much of tho persecutions 
of the Puritans in the soventeenth century: no doubt these 
persecutions were most atrocious; but spiritual pride in 
reference to these dark proceedings will bo lessened by tlie 
reflection that the Puritans themselves, English and Scotch, 
acknowledged, when in power, no principlo of tolorntion. 
Mr Macaulay sets us right on this important subject in the 
following luminous pos^e ; — 

* Tlie fSirltaos on^l to have learned, if from nothing else. ^ 
yet from their own discontents, from their own strurales, 
flrom their own victory, from the fall of that proud hle- 
rarchy>y which they had been so heavily oppressed, that 
in England, and in thi 


e seventeenth centnry, it was not in 
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tlie power of the civil magistrato to drill the minds of 
men into conformity with his own system of theology. 
They proved, however, as intolerant and as meddling as 
over Laud had been. They interdicted, under heavy 
penalties, the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not 
only in churches, but even in private houses. It was a 
crgpe in a child to read by the bedside of a sick parent 
one of those beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs 
of forty generations of Christians. Severe punisliments 
were denounced against such as should presume to blame 
the Calvinistic mode of worship. Clergymen of respectable 
character were not only ejected from their benefices by 
thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages 
of a fanatical rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works 
of art, and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. The parliament resolved that all pictures in the 
royal collection which contained representations of Jesus or 
of the Virgin Mother should be burned. Sculpture fared 
as ill as painting. Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian 
chisels, were delivered over to Puritan stone-masons to be 
made decent. Against the lighter vices the ruling faction 
waged war with a zeal little tempered by humanity or by 
common sense. Sharp laws wore passed against betting. It 
w'as enacted that adultery should be punished with death. 
Tlie illicit intercourse of the sexes, even where neither vio- 
lence nor seduction w^as iinjiiited, where no public scandal 
was given, where no conjugal right was vioLated, was made 
a misdemeanour. Public amusements, from the masques 
which were exhibited at the mansions of the great, down 
to the wrestling-matches and grinning-matches on village 
greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed 
tliat all the maypoles in England should forthwitli bo 
licwn down. Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. 
The playhouses were to be dismantled, the spectators 
fined, tho actors whipped at the cart’s tail. Hope-dancing, 
puppet-shows, bowls, horse-racing, were regarded with no 
friendly eye. Hut bear-bating, then a favourite diversion 
of high and low, was the abomination which most strongly 
stirred the wrath of tho austere sectaries. It is to be 
remarked that their antipathy to thijs sport had nothing 
in common with tho feeling which has, in our own time, 
induced tho legislature to interfere for tho purjiose of pro- 
tecting boasts against tho wanton cruelty of men. Tho 
Puritan hated bear-bating, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. In- 
deed ho generally contrived to enjoy tlio double ple.asuro 
of tormenting both spectators and bear. Perhaps no 
single circumstance more strongly illustrates the temper 
of the precisians than their conduct respecting Christ- 
mas -Day. Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
the season of joy and domestic affection, the season when 
families assembled, when children camo home from school, 
when quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in 
every street, when every liouse was decorated with ever- 
greens, and every table was loaded with good cheer. At 
that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were 
enlarged and softened. At that season the poor wore ad- 
! mitted to partake largely of the overflowings of tho wealth 
of tho rich, whose bounty was peculiarly acceptable, on ac- 
count of the shortness of tho days and of the severity of 
tho weather. At that season tho intcr>^al between landlord 
and tenant, master and servant, was less marked than 
through the rest of the year. Where then is much enjoy- 
ment, there will bo some excess ; yet, ou tho whole, the 
spirit in which tho holiday was kept was not unworthy of 
a Christian festival. Tho Long Parliament gave orders, in 
1644, that the 25th of December should be strictly ob- 
served ni^ a fast ; and that all men should pass it in 
humbly bemoaning the great national sin which they and 
their fathers had so often committed on that day hy romp- 
ing under tho mistletoe, eating boar's head, and drink- 
ing ale flavoured with roasted apifles. No public act of 
that timo seems to have irritated the common people more. 
On tlie next anniversary of the festival formidable riots 
broke out in many places. The constables were resisted, 
the magistrates insulted, the houses of noted zealots at- 
tacked, and the proscribed service of the day openly read 
in the ohurc^ies.' 

All severities produce a reaction : the English threw off 
Puritanism in disgust ; the Scotch acquired an equal anti- 
pathy to Episcopacy. Philosophically speaking, both were 
* wrong: it was neither tho principles of Puritanism nor of 
Episcopacy that were to blame: it was the ignorance of 
the ago ; and It is only against this species of ignomnoc 
that war should now bo waged. 


THE MOUNTAIN WIND. 

BY THR nXV. iAMSS OXLBORNK LYONS, LL.D, 

[This is taken from a volume published in America, entitled 
* Christian Songs,* by the author of * Triumplis of our Language,' 
which appeared in tho Journal, NA 284.] 

Blast of the mountain 1 the strongest, the fleetest. 

Bounding at ovo In tho pines of Braemar— 

Breeze of the desert I the purest, the sweetest. 

Warbling alone on the moorlands afar— 

Hasten, unseen I from the fields of thy freedom. 

Play round my bosom, and steal o’er my brow— 
liarp-stricgs of Morvon, and perfumes of Edom, 

Bring not my spirit such gladness os thou. 

Come from the brake where the wild bird is singing, 

Come from tho fresh bank that gladdens the bee, 

Come from the cliff where the blue-bell is springing, 

Hidden from all but the sunboam and thee ; 

Rise in thy strength from tho vale of thy slumbers; 

Waken ! — my spirit has pined for thee long— 

Oh for the muslo that swells in thy numbers I 
Oh for tho wildness that breathes in thy song ! 

Weluome, sweet playn^te and friend of my ohildhood I 
Thou art the same that 1 loved in ray youth— 

Others were false as those leaves In the wild wood. 

Thou still retainest thy freshness and truth ; 

Thou still rcjolcest, in melody roaming 

Through the long fern, where the dew spangles gleam ; 

Thou, when the swift brooks are turbldly foaming, 

Dabhest the spray from the vexed mountain-stream. 

Bard of tho hill ! when thy harping Is loudest-, 

Did mo not think with tho tyrant or slave ; 

Teach mo to strive with tho worst and the proudest, 

Fearless, as thou with steep (larval's dark wave ; 

Teach mo to rise with a lofty devotion, 

Pure, as thou rovest tho blossoming sod, 

Sweeping the chords with a sacred emotion, 

Singing of Truth, and Redemption, and God. 


HOW TO BKAR ILL-NATURED CRITICISM. 

The main comfort under injurious comments of any kind 
is to look at them fairly, accept them as an evil, and cal- 
culate tho extent of the mischief. These injurious com- 
ments seldom blacken all creation for you. A humorous 
friend of mine who snfTered some time ngo under a severe 
article in the first newspaper in the world, tells me that 
it w'as a very painful sensation for the first day, and that 
he thought all eyes were upon him (he being a retired, 
uiet, fastidious person); but going into his nursery, and 
tiding his children were tho same to him as usual, and 
then w'alking out witli his dogs, and observing that they 
frolicked about him as they wero wont to do, he began 
to discover that there was happily a public very near and 
dear to him, in which even tho articles of tho ‘Times* 
could make no impression. I'lie next day my poor friend — 
who, by tho way, was firmly convinced that he was right 
in the mattir in controversy — h.ad become quite himself 
again. Indeed he snapped bis fingers at the leading 
articles, and said he wished people would write more of 
them against him . — Frieruh in Council, 

BELLS RUNG BY FOG., 

We believe there are several points on op northern coast 
and in otl r parts of tho world where what are termed 
‘ fog bells * are now in operation, for tho purpose of giving 
alarm to vessels when approaching the shore. The idea 
of bells being rung by fog, however, is so singular, as to 
require an explanation of tho mechanism employed. Tlie 
apparatus which rings the bell is wound up, and detained 
in a wound-up state by a lever extending from the ma- 
chinery into the open air. To the eiX(i| of the lever, is 
afiixed a large sponge, which absorbs the moistur# from 
the fog, and by becoming heavy, settles down the lever, lets 
the maoliinery and thus rings the bell. A cover is 
placed just a^ve the sponge to prevent the absorption of 
rain.-^(7a&fMKar, U, S, 
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IXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER 


IHls. SECOND MARniAOlt 

A Dusv dav in the assize court at Chester, chequered, 
as usual, by alternate victory and defeat, had just ternu 
nated, and I was walking briskly forth, when an attorney 
of rather low ca*>te in his profession — being principally 
ciiiploycd as an intennedi iry between needy felons and 
the counst 1 practising in the Crow n Court — accosted me, 
and presented a brief, at the same time tendering the 
fee of tM o guineas marked upon it 

‘ I am engaged to-morrow, IMr Rimes,* I exclaimed a 
little testily, ‘on the civil side besides, jou know I 
very seldom take briefs in the Crown Court, even if 
proffered in due time , and to morrow will be the 1 i^t 
daj of the a’-si/o in Chester’ There are plenty of un 
emplou 1 eounscl who will be glad of your biief* 

*Itis i brul in an letiori of ejectment,* replied the 
attorney — ‘ Woo iley x u sws Ihorndyke , and is brought 
to leiover possession of a freehold estate now held and 
fanned by (he (Jcfcndant 

‘An action of eiectment to recover possession of a 
ficehold cstite' defended, too, I know, by i powerful 
1) ir , for I was offered a brief, but deelined it Mr 

P leids, and >ou bring me this for the plaintiff, 

and at the last inonu nt too ' You must be crazed * 

‘I tohl tho plaintiff and her grandf ith< r,* rejoined 
Mr Birnes, ‘that it was too late to bespeak counsels 
ittention to the ( ase , and that the fee, all they have, 
with niueh dilRc iilty, been able to raise, was ridiculously 

small , but they insisted on niy applying to you Oh, 

here they are ’ * 

We had by this time reached the street, and the 
attorney pointed towards two figures standing m atti- 
tudes of anxious suspense lu ar the g iteway It w as 
dusk, but there was quite suffieient light to^distinguish 
thfi pale and interesting features of a young female, 
dressed in faded and scanty mourning, and accompanied 
by a respectable looking old man with white hair, and 
a countenance deeply furrowed by age and gnef 
‘ I told you, Miss Woodley,* said the attorney, ‘that 
this gentleman ^oold decline the brief, especially with 
such a lee* 

* It IS not tho fee, man ’ * I observed, for I was 
somewhat moved by the appealing dejection exhi- 
bited by the white-haired man and hia timid grand- 
daughter , * but what chance can I have of estiblishing 
tlvis pprsoiPs rig4it — if right she have — to the estate she 
claims, thus suddenly called upon to act without pre- 
vious consultation , and utterly ignorant, except as far 
as this I iierceive hastily - sprawled brief will instruct 
me, both of the nature of the plaintiff’s claun and of 
tho deftnetwiiUnded to be set up against 
‘If you would undertake it, sir,* said the young 
w'Dinan w ith a tielUulous, hesitating voice and gUsteniug 


eyes, ‘for kt^ sake* — and she glanced at her aged com- 
panion — ‘ who will else be helpless, homeless/ 

^ The blessing of those who are re^dy to perish wnll 
be yours, sir,* said the grandfather with meek solemnity, * 

‘ if y ou will lend your aid in this work of justice and 
mercy We have no hope of withstanding the master- 
ful violento and wrong of wicked and powerful men 
except by the aid of the 1 iw, which we have been tauglit 
will evtr prove a stiong tower of defence to those Who 
walk ill the paths of pence and right ’ 

1 he earnestness of the old man’s language and man- 
ner, and the pleading gentleness of the young woman, 
foieibly impressed me, and, albeit it w os a somewhat 
unprofessional mode of business, I determined to hear 
thiir story from their own lips, rather than take it from 
the scrawled brief, or through the verbal medium of 
their ittorney 

‘You hive been truly taught,* I answered; ‘and if 
ically entitled to tliQ. property you claim, I know of no 
masterful men tliat in this land of England can hinder 
y ou from obtaining possession of it Come to my hotel 
111 about in hour and a half from hence 1 shall then I 
hive leisure to hear what you have to say. Tliis fee,* 

I added, taking the two guineas from the hand of the 
attorney , who btill held the money ready Ibr my aooept- 
anee, ‘you must permit me to return It is too much 
tor you to pay for losing your cause , and if I gain it— 
but mind I do not promise to take it lUtc court unless 
I I am thoroughly s itisfied you have right and equity pn 
your side — I shall expect a much heavier one. Mr 
Birnes, I will see you, if you please, early in the morn- 
ing * I then bowed, and hastened on 

Dinner was not ready when 1 arrived at the hotel , 
and during the short time 1 had to wait, 1 more than 
half repented of having had anything to do with this 
unfortunate suit However, the pleadings of chanty, 
the suggestions of human kindness, reasserted their in- 
fluence , and by the time my new clients anive 1, which 
they did very punctually at tlie hour I had indicated, 

I had quite regained the equanimity I had momentarily 
lost, and, thanks* to mine host s excellent viands and 
generous wine, was, for a lawyer, in a very •amiable 
and benevolent humour indeed 

Our conference was long, anxious, and atisatisfaOtory. 

I was obliged to send for Barnes beforo it concluded, 

111 order to thoroughly ascertain precise nature of 
the case intended to be set up for the defendant, and 
the evidence likely to be adduced in support of it No 
ray of consolation or of hope came from that quartei 
Still, the narrative I had ju^ listened to, bearing as it 
did the impress of truth and sincerity in ©very sfenteiu t , 
strongly disposed me to believe that foul play had beta 
practised by the other side; and I determined, at all 
hazards, to go mto court, though with but faint hope • 
indeed of a j}re$ent successful issue. 
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‘ It appears more than probable/ I remarked on dis- 
missing my clients, ‘ that this will is a fabrication ; but 
before such a question had been put in issue before a 
jury, some producible evidence of its being so should 
have been sought for and obtained. As it is, I can only 
watch the defendant’s proof of the genuineness of the 
Vistrument upon which lie has obtained probate : one 
or more of the attesting witnesses 7n«y, if fraud has 
been practised, break down iinrler a searching cross- 
examination, or incidentally perhaps disclose matter 
for further investigation.’ 

* One of the attesting witnesses is, as I have already 
told you, dead/ observed Banie.s ; ‘ and another, Elizabeth 
Wareing, has, I hear, to-day left the country. An affi- 
davit to tliat effect will no doubt be made to-morrow, 
in order to enable tbem to give secondary evidence of 
her attestation, though, swear as they may, I have not 
the slightest doubt T could find her if time were al- 
loweil, and her presenrjo would at all avail us.* 

• ‘Indeed! This is very important. Would you, Mr 
Barnes, have any objection,* I added, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, ‘to make oath, should the turn of 
affairs to-morrow render your doing so desirable, of 
your belief that y«)ii could, reasonable time being allowed, 
procure the attendance of this woman — this JOlizabeth 
Wareing ? ’ 

‘ Not the slightest : though how that would help us 
to invalidate tlie will Thorndyke claims under 1 do 
not understand.’ 

‘Perhaps not. At all events, do not f.iil to be early i 
in court. The cause is the first in to-morrow’s list 
remember.* 

The story confided to me was a very sad, and, unfor- 
tunately in many of its features, .a very common one. 
Ellen, the only child of the old gentleman, 'I'liomas 
Ward, had early in life married Mr James AVoodley, a 
wealthy yeoman, prosperously settled upon his paternal ; 
acres, which he cultivated with great diligence and 
success. The issue of this marriage — a very happy 
one, I was infornuid — was Mary Woodley, the plaintiff 
in the present action. Mr Woodley, who liad now been 
dead «(»inetbing more than two years, bequeathed tlie 
wliolo of Ins property, real and personal, to his wife, in 
full confidence, as he expressed himself but a few hours 
before be expired, that she would amply provide for his 
and her child. The value of the property inherited by 
Mrs Woodley under this -will amounted, according to a 
valuation made a few weeks after the lesi.'itor’s decease, 
to between eight and nine thousand pounds. 

Respected as a u idow, comfortable in circumstances, 
and with a daughter to engage her aflfections, Mrs 
Woodley might have passed the remaiuder of her ex- 
istence in happiness. But liow frequently do women 
peril and lose all by a second marriage I Such was the 
case with Mrs Woodley : to the astonishment of every- 
bod}', she threw herself away on a man almost unknown 
in the district — a person of no fortune, of mean habits, 
and altogether unworthy of accepting as a husband. 
Silas Thorndyke, to whom she thn.s committed her 
liappiness, had for a short time act^cd as bailiff on the 
farm j and no sooner did he feel himself master, than 
his Bubwrviency was changed to selfish indifference, 
and that gradually assumed a coarser character. lie 
discovered that the property, by the will of Mr Wood- 
ley, was BO secured against every chance or casualty to 
the use and enjoyment of his wife, that it not only did 
not pass by marriage to the new bridegroom, but she 
was unable to aliehate or divest herself of any portion 
of it during life. She could, however, dispose of it by 
will ; but in the event of her dying intestate, the whole 
descended to her daughter, Mary Woodley. 

Incredijt^ savaf^ was Thorndyke when he made that 
disooveiryj and bitter and incessant were the indig- 
nities to which he subjected his unfortunate wife, for 
the avowed purpose of forcing her to make a will en- 
tir<^y in his favour, and of course disinheriting her 
dalhghter. These persecutions failed of their object. 
An unexpected, quiet) passive, but unconquerable resist^* 


anoe,wa8 opposed by the, in all other things, cowed and 
submissive woman, to this demand of her domineering 
husband. Her failing health— for gently nurtured and 
tenderly cherished as she had ever been, the callous 
brutality of her husband soon told upon the unhappy 
creature — warned her that Mary would soon be an 
orphan, and that upon her firmness it depended whether 
the child pf him to whose memory she had been, so 
fatally for herself, unfaithful, should be cast homeless 
and penniless upon the world, or inherit the wealth to 
which, by every principle of right and equity, she was 
entitled. Come what may, this trust at least should 
not, she mentally resolved, be betrayed or paltered with. 
Every imaginable expedient to vanquish her resolution 
was resorted to. Thorndyke picked a quarrel with 
AVard her father, who had lived at Hale Farm since the 
morrow of her marriage with Woodlpy, and the old gen- 
tleman was compelled to leave, and take up his abode 
with a distant and soipewhat needy relative. Next 
Edward Wilford, the only son of a neighbouring and 
prosperous farmer, who had been betrothed to Mary 
Woodley several months before her father’s death, was 
brutally insulted, and forbidden the hou.se. All, how- 
ever, failed to shako the mother’s resolution ; and at 
length, finding all his cffbrts fruitless, Thorndyke ap- 
peared to yield the point, and upon this subject at least 
ceased to harass his unfortunate victim. 

Frequent private conferences were now held between 
Thorndyke, his two daughters, and Elizabeth Ware- 
ing — a woman approaching middle-age, whom, under 
the specious pretence that Mrs Thorndyke’s increas- 
ing .ailments rendered the services of an experienced 
matron indispensable, he had lately installed at the 
farm. It was quite evident to both the mother and 
d.aughtor that a mucli greater degree of intimacy 
subsisted between the master and lioii'^ekeeper than 
their relative positions warranted ; and from some cx- 
pres-sions heedlessly dropped by the woman, they sus- 
pected them to have been once on terms of confidential 
intimacy. Thorndyke, I should liave mentioned, was 
not a native of these parts : he had answered Mr Wood- 
ley’s advertisement for a bailiflT, and his testimonials 
appearing satisfactory, he had been somewhat precipi- 
tately engaged. A young man, railing himself Edward 
Wareing, the son of Elizabeth Wareing, and said to bo 
engaged in an attorney’s office in Liverpool, was also a 
not unfrequent visitor at Dale Farm ; and once he liad 
the insolent presumption to address a note to Mary 
Woodley, formally tendering his hand and fortune! 
This, however, did not suit Mr Tliorndyke’s views, and 
Mr Edward Wareing was very effectually rebuked and 
silenced by his proposed father-in-law. 

Mrs Thorndyke’s health rapidly declined. The 
'woman Wareing, touched i>osBibly by sympathy or re- 
morse, exhibited considerable tenderness and compas- 
sion towards the invalid ; made her nourishing drinks, 
and administered the medicine prescribed by the village 
practitioner — who, after much delay and pooh^ pdohintf 
by Thorndyke, had been calle<l in — with her own hands. 
About three weeks previous to Mrs Thorndyke’s death, 
a sort of reconciliation was patched up through her in- 
strumentality between the husband and wife ; and an 
unwontc " expression of kindness and impassion, real 
or simulated, sat upon Thorndyke’s features every time 
he approached the dying woman. 

The sands of life ebbed swiftly with Mrs Thorndy![M, 
Enfolded in the .gentle but deadly embrace with whicli 
consumption seizes its victims, she wasted rapidly away; 
and, most peit)l€xing symptom of violent retch- 
ings and nausea, especially after taking' her medicine^ 
which, according to Davis, the village surgeon, was in- 
variably of a sedative character — aggravated and con- 
firmed the fatal disease which was hurrying her to the 
tomb. 

Not once during tills last illness could Ma^ Woodley, 
by chance or stratagem, obtain a moment’s private in- 
terview With her mother until a few minutes before her 
decease. Until then, under one prefmo or another, 
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cither Elizabeth Wareing.ODe of Xbprndyke*B daughters, lordshipi that you, gentlemen of the jury, will reqilire 
or Thorndyke himself, was always present in the sick- of bilh the stnctest proof-proof clear as light— that 
chamber. It was erening : darkness had for some time the instlrttioent upon which he relies to defeat the equit-> 
fallen: no light had yet been taken into the dying able, the righteous claim of the young and amiable 
woman’s apartment ; and thp pide starlight which person by my side* is genuine, and not, as 1 verily bc- 
laintly tllui^ned the roWti served, as Mary Woodley lieve —I looked, as 1 spoke, full in the face of Thom- 
softly approached on tiptoe to the bedside of her, as she dyke — * FoaaSD/ ' ‘ y 

supposed, sleeping parent, but to deepen by defining the ' * My lord,’ exclaimed the oppffl(jittg doufis^, ' this d 
shadows thrown by the full, heavy hangings, and the really insufibrable ! ’ 

old massive furniture. Gently, and with a beating IIis lordship, however, did not ilfterpose ; imdl went 
heart, Mary Woodley drew back the bed-curtain nearest on to relate, in the most telling manner of which I was 
the window. The feeble, uncertain light flickered upon capable, the history of the deceased Mrs Tliorndyke’s 
the countenance, distinct in its mortal paleness, of her first and second marriages ; the harmony and happiness 
parent : the eyes recognised her, and a glance of infinite of the first — ^the wretchedness and cruelty whi& cha- 


stronger than death, in the expiring mother’s heart, great indignation that a statement unsusceptible of legal 
and the arm fell feebly back on the bedclothes. Mary proof should bo addressed to the court and jury. My 
Woodley bent down in eager grief, for she felt instinc- address concluded, I put in James Woodley’s will ; and ^ 
lively that the bitter hour at last was come ; their Ups as the opposing counsel did not dispute its validity, nor 
met, and the last accents of the mother murmured, require proof of Mary Woodley’s identity, I iutimated 


‘ IJeloved Mary, I — I have been true to j^ou — no will — 
no ’ A alight tremor shook her frame : the spirit 


that tlie plaintififs case was closed. 

The speech for the defendant was calm and guarded. 


that looked in love from the windows of the eyes It threw, or rather attempted to throw, discredit on the 

departed on its heavenward journey, and the uncon- deathbed ‘ fiction,’ got up, Mr P said, simply with 

scioua shell only of what had once been her mother re- a view to effect ; and he concluded by averring that he 


niained in tlie Bt)bbing daughter’s arms. 


I should be able to cstablisli the genuineness of the will 


J will not deny that this narrative, which I feel I have of Ellen Thorndyke, now produced, by irresistible ovi- 
but coldly and feebly rendered from its earnest, tearful dencc. That (If)nc, however much the jury might wish 
tenderness, as related by Mary Woodley, affected me the property had been otherwise disposed of, they would 
considerably — msc-liardened as, to use an old bar-pun, of course return a verdict in accordance with their oaths 
we barristers are supposed to be : nor will the reader be and the law of the land. 

surprised to hear that suspicions, graver even than The first witness called was Thomas Headley, a smith, 
those which pointed to forgery, were evoked by the sad residing near Dale Farm. He swore positively that the 
liistory. Much musing upon tlie strange circumstances late Mrs Thorndyke, wdiom he knew well, had cheer- 
thus disclosed, and profoundly cogitative on the best fully signed the will now produced, after it had been 
mode of action to be pursued, the ‘ small hours,’ the deliberately reail over to her by her husband about a 
first of them at least, surprised me in niy arm-chair. I fortnight before her death. Silas Thorndyke, John 
started up, and hastened to bed, well knowing from Cummins, Elizabeth Waroing, and witness, were the 
experience that a sleepless vigil is a wretched prepara- only persons present. Mrs 'J’borndyke expressed coia- 
tivc for a morrow of active exertion, whether of mind fldencc that her husband W'ould provide for Mary 


or body. 

I was betimes in court the next morning, and Mr 


Woodley, 

‘ And so I will,’ said sleek Silas, rising up, and look- 


Earncs, proud as a peacock of figuring as an attorney ing round upon the auditory. * If she will return, I will 
in an important civil suit, was soon at my side. The be a father to her.’ 

case had excited more interest than I had supposed. No look, no sound of sympathy or approval, greeted 
and the court was very early filled. Mary Woodley this generous declaration, and he sat down again not a 
.and her grandfather soon arrived ; and a murmur of little disconcerted. 

commiseration ran through the auditory as they took I asked this burly, half-drunken witness but one 
their seats by the side of Barnes. There was a strong question — ‘ When is your marriage with Jtehecoa Thorn- 
bar arrayed against us; and Mr Silas Thorndyke, I dyke, the defendant’s ehlest daughter, to bo celebrated?’ 
noticed, was extremely busy and important with whis- ‘ I don’t know, Mr Lawyer ; perhaps never.’ 

periiigs and suggestions to his solicitor and counsel — ‘ That will do ; you can go down.’ 

received, of course, as such meaningless familiarities Mr V now rose to state that his client was un- 
usually are, with barely civil indifference. able to produce Elizabeth Wareing, another of the 

Twelve common jurors were called and sworn well attesting witnesses to the will, in court. No suspiciuu 
and truly to try the issue, and I arose amidst breathless that any opposition to tlie solemn testament made by 
silence to address them. I at once frankly stated the the deceased Mrs Thorndyke would be attempted liad 
circumstances under which the brief had come into my been entertained; and the woman, unaware that her 
hands, and observed, that if, for Kck of advised prepara- testimony would be required, had left that part of the 
tion, the plaintiff’s case failed on that day, another trial, country. Every effort had been made by the defendant 
under favour of^the court above, would, I doubted not, to discover her abode witliout cflbct. It was Jielievcd 
at no distant period of time reverse the possibly at she had gone to America, where she had relatives. 7'ho 
present unfavourable decision. ‘ My learned friends on defendant had filed an affidavit settihg forth these facts, 
the other side,* I continued, * smile at this qualified ad- and it was now prayed that secondary evidence to 
ralfesKm of mine: let them do so. If they apparently establish the genuineness of Elizabeth Wareiug’s atteet- 
cstablish to-day the validity of a will which strips an ing signature should be admitted. 
only child of the inheritance bequeathed by her father, I of course vehemently opposed this demand, and 
they will, 1 tell 4hcm emphatically, have obtained but a broadly hinted that the witness was purposely kept out 
temporary triumph for a person w ho — if I, if you, of the way. 

gentlemen of* the jury, are to believe the case intended ‘Will iny learned friend,* said Mr £ with one of 

to be set up as a bar to the plaintifiT’s claim — has sue- his sliest sneers, ‘ inform us what motive the defendant 
ceeded by the grossest brutality, the most atrocious de- could possibly have to keep back a ojitness so necessary 
vices, in bending the mind of the deceased Mrs Thorn- to him 

dyke to hi^ selfish purposes. My learned friend need ‘ Elizabeth Wareing,* I curtly replied, ' may not, upon 

not interrupt me ; 1 shall pursue these observations tot reflection, be deemed a safe witness to subject to the ^ 
the present no>£urther— merely adding that J, that t^s ordeal of a cross-exaniinktion. But to settle the mat- 
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tor, my lord,’ I exclaimeJ, ‘ I have here an affldavit of I was of course obliged to confess that we had teen 
the plaintifFs attorney, in M'hich he states that he has unable to find her ; and the judge remarked that in mat 
no doubt of being able to find this iniportJint witness case he could receive secondary evidence in proof of 
if time be allowed him for the purpose; tlie defendant her attestation of the will. 

of course undertaking to call her when produced.* A w'hispered but manifestly eager conference here 


of course undertaking to call her when produced.* A w'hispered but manifestly eager conference here 

A tremendous clamour of counsel hereupon ensued, took place between the defendant and bis counsel, ucca> 
and fierce and angry grew the war of words. The sionally joined in by Edward Wareing. There appeared 
hubbub was at last terminatc'd by the judge recom- to be indecision or hesitation iu their deliberations ; but 

mending that, under the circmnstances, ‘ a juror should at last Mr P rose, and with some ostentation of 

be withdrawn.’ This suggohtion, after some demur, manner addressed the court. 

wtts agreed to. One of the jurors was whispered to * In the discharge of my duty to the defendant in this 
c(une out of the hox ; then the clerk of the court ex- action, my lord, upon whose fair fame much undeserved 
claimed, ‘ My lord, there are only eleven men on the obloquy has been cast by the sjMjeches of the plaintiff's 
jury;’ and by the aid of this venerable, if clumsy ex- counsel — speeches unsupported by a shadow of evidence 
pi’dicnt, the cause of Woodley versus Thoriidyke was — I have to state that, anxious above all things to stand 
lie facto adjourned lo a future day. perfectly justified before bis neighbours and society, he 

I h;id not long returned to the hotel, when T was h.as, at great trouble and expense, obtained the presence 
waited upon by Mr Wilford, senior, the father of the hero to-day of the witness Elizabeth Wareing. She 
3 ’oung man who bad been forbidden to visit Dale Farm bad gone to reside in Franee with a respectable English 
by Thorndyke. llis son, be informed me, was ill from family in the situation of housekeeper. We shall now 
chagrin and anxiety — confined to his hed indeed; and place her in the witness-box, and having done so, 1 trust 
IMary Woodley had refused, it seemed, to accept pecii- we shall hear no more of the slanderous imputations so 
niary aid from either tlie father or the son. Would I freely lavished upon my client. Call Elizabeth Ware- 
endeavour to terminate the estrangement which had ing into court.* 

for some time unhappily existed, and persuade her to A movement of surprise and curiosity agitated the 
accept his, Wilford senior’s, freely-oflfered purse and entire auditory at this announcement. IMr Silas Thorn- 
serviees? I instantly acccj)ted both the mission and dyke’s naturally cadaverous countenance assumed an 
tlie large sum which the excellent man tendered. A ashy hue, spite of his efforts to appear easy and jubi- 
part of the money I gave Jhirnos to stimulate his lant ; and for tlie first time since the commencement of 


tlie large sum which the excellent man tendered. A ashy hue, spite of his efforts to appear easy and jubi- 
p^rt of the money I gave Jhirnos to stimulate his lant; and for the first time since the commencement of 
exertions, and tlie rest 1 placed in the hand of Mary the proceedings I entertained tlie hope of a successful 
Woodley’s grandpapa, with a friendly admonition to issue. 

liiru not to allow his grandchild to make a fool of her- Mrs Wareing appeared in answer to the call, and was 
self; an exhortation which jirodnccd its effect in due duly sworn ‘to tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
season. thing but the truth.* She was a good-looking woman, 

Summer passed away, .autumn had come an<f gone, of perhaps forty years of .age, and bore a striking rcsom- 
and the winter assizes were once more upon us. Kegu- blance to her son. She rapidly, smoothly, and imhesi- 
lar proceedings had been taken, and the action in eject- tatingly confirmed tlie evidence of Headley to a tittle, 
ment of Woodley versus Thorndyke was onto more on She trembled, I observed, excessively ; and on the ex- 
tbe cause list of the Chester circuit court, marked this amining counsel intimating that he had no more ques- 


time as a special jury case. Indefatigable as Mr llarnes 
bad been in his search for Elizabeth Wareing, not the 


tions to ask, turned hastily to leave the box. 

‘ Staj' — stay, my good woman,* I exclaimed ; * j'ou 


slightest trace of her could he discover; and I w’ent and I must have some talk together before we part.’ 
into court, therefore, with but slight expectation of in- She started, and looked at me with frightened earnest- 
validating the, as I fully believed, fictitious will. We ness; and then her nervous glances stole towards Mr 
had, however, obtaineii a good deal of information rcla- Silas Thorndyke. There was no comfort there : in 
tiv« to the former history not only of the absent Mrs his countenance she only saw tlie reflex of the agitation 
Wafeing, but of Thorndyke himself; and it was quite and anxiety which marked her own. Sleek Silas, I 
within the range of probabilities that something might could see, already repented of the rash move he liad 
come out, enabling me to use tliat knowledge to good made, and would have given a good deal to get his wit- 
purpose. 'I’he plaintiff and old Mr Ward were seated in ness safely and quietly out of court, 
court beside Mr Barnes, as on the former abortive trial ; It was now nearly dark, and observing that it was 
but Mary Woodley had, fortunately for herself, lost much necessary the court and jury should see as wxdl as hear 
of the interest which attaches to female comeliness and the witness whilst under examination, I requested that 
grace when associated in the mind of tlie spectator with lights should bo brought in. This was done. Two 
undeserved calamity and sorrow. The black dress candles were placed in front of the witness-box, one on 
which she still wore— the orthodox twelve months of each side of Mrs Wareing ; a few others were disposed 
mourning for a parent had not yet quite elapsed — was about the bench and jury deska. The effect of this 
now fresh, and of fine quality, and the pale lilies of her partial lighting of the gloomy old court was, that the 
face were interspersed witli delicate roses ; whilst by witness stood out in strong and bright relief from the 
her side sat Mr John Wilford, as happy -looking as if no surrounding shadows, rendering the minutest change or 
such things as perjurers, forgers, or adverse verdicts play of her features distinctly visible. Mr Silas Thorn- 
existed to disturb the peace of the glad world. Alto- dyke was, from his position, thrown entirely into the 
gether, We were decidedly less interesting than on the shade, and any telegraphing between him and the wit- 
former occasion. Edward Wareing, I must not omit to ness was thus rendered impossible, iftiis preparation, 
add, wjis, greatly to our surprise, present. He sat, in as if for some extraordinary and solemn purpose, to- 
great apparent amity, by the side of Thorndyke. — e. i -;i 1 


gether with the profound silence which reigned in tlie 


It was late in the afternoon, and twilight was gra-. court, told fearfully, as I expected, upon the nerves of 
dually stealing over the dingy court, w'hen the case w.as Mrs Elizabeth Wareing. She already seemed as if 
called. The special jury answered to their names, were about to swoon with agitation and ill-defined alarm. , 
duly sworn, and then nearly the same preliminary ‘ Praj', madam,* said I, ‘ is your name Wareing or 
speeches and admissions were made and put in as on Tucker?* ' 

the previous occasion. Thomas Headley, the first wit- She did not' atiswer, and I repeated the question, 
ness called in support of tlie pretended will, under- ‘ Tucker,* she at lust replied in a tremulous whisper, 
w^eiifc a vigorous cross-examination ; but I was unable to ‘ I thought so. And pray, Mrs Tucker, were you ever 
extract anything of importance from liim. “ in trouble** in Ijondoii for robbing your lodgings ?’ 

‘ A lid now,’ said the defendant’s leading counsel. Met I thought she attempted to answer, bnt no sound 
me ask my learned friend if he bus succeeded in obtain- passed her lips. One of the ushers of the court handed 
ing the attendance of Elizabeth Wareing?’ lier a glass of water at my suggestion, and site seemed 
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to recover somewhat. I pressed my question ; and at 
last she replied in the aame low» agitated voice, * Yes, 
I have been.’ 

* I know you have. Mr Silas Thorndyke, I l)eUevc, 
was your bail on that occasion, and the matter was, I 
understand, com prom ised-^arranged — at all events the 
prosecution was not pressed. Is not that so?’ 

* Yes — no — yes.* 

‘ Very well : either answer will do. You lived also. 
I believe, with Mr Thorndyke, as his housekeeper of 
course, when ho was in business as «vX2onuocter and 
vender of infallible drugs and pills ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ . 

' He was held to be skilful in the ^preparation of 
driijrs, was he not — well- versed in their properties?* 

‘ Yes — I believe so — I do not know. Why am I asked 
such questions?* 

‘You will know presently. And now, woman, an- 
swer the question I am about to put to >ou, as you will 
be compelled to answer it to God at the last great day — 
What was the nature of the drug which you or he 
mixed witli the medicine prescribed for the late Mrs 
Thorndyke ?* 

A spasmodic shriek, checked by a desperate effort, 
partially escaped her, and she stood fixedly gazing with 
starting eyes in my face. 

The profouniiest silence reigned in the court as I 
iterated the question. 

‘ Vou must answer, woman,* said the judge sternly, 

‘ unless you know your answer will criminate yourself.* 

The witness looked wildly round the court, ns if in 
search of counsel or sympathy ; but encountering none 
but frow’ning and eager faces — Thorndyke she could not 
disi‘('rn in the darkness — she became giddy and panic- 
stricken, and seemed to lose all presence of mind. 

‘ lie — he — he,’ she at last gasped — ‘ he mi.xcd it I 

do not know Hut how,* slie added, pushing hack her 

hair, and pressing her hands against her hot temples, 
‘can this be? What can it mean?* 

A movement amongst the bystanders just at this 
moment attracted tiic notice of tlie judge, and he irn- 
iTiedi.itclt'’ exclaimed, ‘ 'riie defendant must not leave 
the (‘ourtl* An officer iilaced himself beside the 
wrctciied murderer as well as forger, and I resumed the 
cross-examination of the witness. 

‘Now, Mrs Tucker, please to look at this letter.* (It 
was that which had been addressed to Mary Woodley 
by her son.) ‘ That, 1 believe, Is your son’s handwrit- 
ing?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘ Tile body of this will has been written by the same 
hand. Now, woman, answer. Was it your son — this 
young man who, you perceive, if guilty, cannot escape 
from justice — was it he who forged the names of the 
deceased Mrs Thorndyke, and of John Cummins at- 
tached to It ? ’ 

* Not he — not hel’ shrieked the wretched woman. ‘ It 
wa$ Thorndyke — Thorndyke himself,* And then w'ith 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, as the consequences of 
what she had uttered flashed upon lier, she exclaimed, 

‘ Oh, Silas, what have I said ? — wliat have I done?* 

‘Hanged me. that's all, you accursed devil 1’ replied 
Thornd} ke with^loomy ferocity. ‘ But I deserve it for 
ti ustlng in such an idiot : dolt and fool that 1 was for 
doing so.* 

The woman sank down in strong convulsions, and 
was, by direction of^ the judge, carried out of the hall. 

The anxious silence wliieh pervaded the court during 
this scene, in which the reader will have observed I 
l)layed a bold, tentative, and happily-successful game, 
wa^ br&ken as the witness was borne off by a loud mur- 
mur of indignation, followed by congratulatory exclama- 
tions on the fortunate termination of the suit. The 
defend.ant’s connsel threw up their briefis, aud a verdict 
was at once returned for the plaintiff. 

All the inculpated parties were speedily in custody; 
and the body of Mrs Thorndyke having been disinterred, 
it was discovered that she had been destroyed by bichlo- 


Idl 


I ride of mercury, of which a considerable quantity was 
detected in the body. I was not present at the trial of 
Thorndyke and his accomplices-^he for murder, and 
Headley for perjury — but I saw by the public prints 
that be was found guilty, and executed ; Headley was 
trsnsjiorted : tlMt woman was, if I remember rightly, 
admitted evidence for the crown. 

Mary Woodley was of course put into immediate 
possession of her paternal inheritance ; and is now — at 
least she was about four months ago^ when I dined with 
her and her husband at Dale Farm — a comely, prosperous 
matron ; and as happy as a woman with a numerous 
progeny and an easy-tempered partner can in this, 
according to romance writers, vale of grief and tears 
expect to be. The service I was fortunately enabled 
to render her fornos one of the most pleaskig recollec- 
tions of my life. 


THE BIRDS OF SHETLAND. 

BY a RKSTDENT. 

Around the bleak coasts of the northern and western 
islands belonging to Britain the scenery is wild and 
bare; inhabitants — men and quadruixads at least— are 
very few ; but old Ocean teems with life, and indulges 
ill all his ancient querulous and riotous moods. In 
such scenes also the student of ornithology finds an 
inviting field, especially in the department of water- 
fowl, whoso motions and sounds diversify and enliven 
the otherwise desolate shores. At present, the reader’s 
attention is asked to the locality of the Shetland islands ; 
and perhaps a few sketches may be presented not alto- 
I gether uninteresting. 

There are a good many land-birds, from the eagle to 
the golden -crested wren ; but the species are those which 
require not the shelter of trees, or even of long heather : 
hence singing-birds, and those called game, are nearly 
unknown. The lark and the mountain linnet are almost 
the only songsters ; and for those sportsmen who con- 
sider only the law-protected birds wortliy of their aims, 
there are no attractions in Sbetlaiul. Tlie inhabited or 
cultivated parts of these isl.inds are almost exclusively 
situated close to tho water side, round the margin of 
the deeply-indented bays and sholtered harbours called 
or voes. There are therefore many lonely sputa 
among the undulating hills of the interior which, thui^ 
probably in no instance two miles from the sea in -giH 
directions, yet have a look of as remote desolation and 
perfect Kcclusion as if they had been many days’ journey 
from all contact with man, bis works, or his passions. 
There nature reigns unreclaimed, not in gloomy Alpine 
sublimity, or wildenng expanse of primeval western 
woods, or unpruned luxuriou.siicss of tropical beauty, 
but in bare, sterile solitude. A coarse brown herbage 
scantily clothes the gray peeping rocks, like a poverty- 
stricken beggar in lus taUtred garments. A surly fog 
creeps over the higher eminences, and a small so-called 
loch — though it ik'serves not a more imposing name 
than that of pond — reposes in the bosom of the circum- 
scribed valley. In such a scene, on a small holm or 
islet in the middle of such a stagnant loch, an eagle lias 
been seen, on a sombre winter day, sitting in goUtary 
contemplation; resting perhaps after some long ex- 
cursion, for the locality is for ^>in the nearest 
c>rie, and food is very scarce. TMii'e are known to 
be from eight to twelve pairs of eagles (the white- 
tailed eagle) that have their nests Ja these islands. 
They are chiefly on the western side there the cliffs 
are comparatively lofty and precipitous, as if nature 
had pnpared against the fell fury of the Atlantic billows 
an appropriate and unconqu<^Hble bairier, 

The gigantic fish called halibut^ which is a large 
species of turbot, ofteu basks, as do other fiat fisli, near 
the surface of the sea. An eagle has been observed to 
pounce upon him, and bury his powerful talons in the 
fish’s back. Tho latter, paturnlly surprised at an 
attack so audacious, flounders of course, endeavouring 
to dive, and thus drown his adversary, or escape hts 
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clutches. It is not the habit of our eagle, however, to was not till the following day, he was dead, and dis- 
quit a hold he has once taken ; the bravery, or perti- figured by ravens ; but it is impossible to say whether 
nacity, if you will, of the king of birds forbids so tamo the wounds were given before or after death. The 
a relinquishment of his purpose, and so he spreads his ballad of the ‘ Twa Corbies ’ is not without foundation 
mighty wings to balance liiinseif, or to present a greater in fact, as respects these islands. 

resistance to the halibut’s efforts to sink him, or even, Shetland is honoured with the residence ot starlings, 
Sjcrchance, in eitpectation of being able to carry him off linnets, and here, also, more strange to say, is found the 
bodily, as doubtless was his first intention. If the wind golden*crested wren. The corn-craJce (land-rail) is the 
or tide bo towards land, the eagle’s wings net also as cuckoo of the Shetlander. The monotonous call of this 
sails, and ho floats majestically in his floundery vessel elegant bird is most grateful to him, and he would not 
till it grounds with its passenger, and then, sometimes on any account suffer it to be molested or destroyed, be- 
a mightier than both — in his appliances, if not in his cause he has been taught to believe its presence foretells 
physical strength — interferes, and makes them his prey, a good crop. This is not, however, mere superstition ; 
This was actually done by an elderly gentleman of the for, ns they are delicate birds, wherever they breed and 
last generation, who happened to be taking his evening thrive, it shows the season to be mild, and ^probably, 
walk, and saw the whole i»ccurrenc 0 . Hastening to the therefore, the corn will grow and ripen well. The land- 
water’s edge, with liis stout walking-stick he despatched rail, in Shetland, generally builds, not among the corn, 
both Ctagle and halibut, as, exhausted, but still strug- as in other parts, that being too low and backward here, 
gling, they were wafted to the shore. Quite recently but in the more early rye-grnss fields. While we write, 
a pair of similar incongruous companions, thus mur- we hear close beside us its cheerful but singular crake — ■ 
deroiisly associated, have been found both dead on the crake — crake — continued without intermission. A couple 
sea-beach. of pairs have established themselves in the inunediiitc 

Corroborative of these daring and fatal exploits of vicinity, and, as everywhere they are said to be mime- 
the sea-eagle, we may also mention the following well- rous, we welcome the omen, as opening a hope of plenty 
authenticated fact. In Iceland the seal often pursues at length to the poor and long-tried Shetland cottagers, 
the salmon up the rivers, as it is V'ell known to do Among the precipices in the very wildest parts of tlie 
likewise in some of the Scottish rivers, although less coast the rock-pigeon builds its nest. This rare bird is 
frequently since the introduction of the all-disturhing believed to be the original of many varieties of pigeons, 
steam navigation. In the frost-bound regions of Ice- wild and tame. Shetland has numerous wading birds ; 
land — his natural courage rendered desperate by the and they are most interesting in their habits, as well 
absence of other prey — the eagle has been sometimes as everywhere accessible to observation. I.ong legs, ' 
seen to dart down on the seal while it was quietly re- bare of feathers, long necks and bills also, with small, 
posing on a rock; upon which the latter promptly elegantly -shaped bodies, these are the distinguisli- 
plunges in its native clement, wh(3re the erne soon finds ing characteristics of all of this class, from the diniinu- 


he has caught a Tartar, and is speedily dragged down- 
wards and drowned. 


tive sandpiper to the stately heron. Walking on an 
evening along the flat beach near the confluence of 


Of depredatory birds, the genua Connts is in Shetland a narrow brook with the sea, or percliance wandering 
beyond comparison the most destructive and audacioiw, near one of the lonely lakelets w'o have formerly meii- 
but of those there are only resident the raven (corbie) tioned, may often be seen a heron. lie has w^aded a 
and tlie hoodie crow. The former build.s in the higher yard or so into the water, and looks into it intently; 
cliffy, almost aspiring to rival the eagle in tho snhli- then he plunges in his head, and you can soon perceive 
inity of Ills dwelling-place, though so mucli his inferior him sw.'illowing a good-sized trout. Again he watches 
in size and strength. Formerly, so numerous and an- patiently ; then another dip, and he raises a fresh- 
noyiiig w’ere tliese birds, that tlic Conimissioners of water eel. You have now a fancy to interrupt his 
Supply were accustomed to reward any person who do- agreeable occupation, and run towards him with a Blioiit. 
Map^yed them ; but this usage has long been abandoned. You don’t intend to h.irm him, x>nor fellow, but just 
Lately, liowevor, the ravens and crows have been so w'ant to see how he can fly. With an effort that looks 
destructive in one of the most populous islands, that a like laziness or repletion, the cel still struggling be- 
gcntlenmn has offered threepence and fourpenco for tween Iiis mandibles, the hnigric — for so he is called in 
every liead of these animals that is produced to him. It Shetland — flaps his long wings, and you cau see how 
was long supposed that the raven only ate carrion, or disiwoportionately small the body is to the extensive 
attacked the larger quadrupeds wlien quite exhausted pinions, neck, and legs. »^luwly he rises, flap — flap — 
.and near death. Hut within these few years, they have flapping like the sails of a giant windmill, till lio reaches 
repeatedly destroyed ponies in comparative strengtli ; a quieter spot at a short distance, and then he finishes 
though it must be allowed it has occurred in spring, his meal. 

when the birds are feeding their young, and the animals Shetland has a few swans — birds intercepted irt their 
on the common are usually weakened by the hardships flight to and from more northern regions ; and of these 
of the past winter. Corbie sees a p 3ny lying resting, nothing need be said. Of geese there is no small abun- 
or listlejBS and forlorn -look ing, near a dike ; and with dance. The young geese, after having had the benefit 
an impatient croak he dives down, and at one stroke of gle.aning in tlie stubble when the corn has been re- 
pieroei tlw eye of the poor animal, who immediately moved from the fields, are considered in the best coii- 
rolU hninielf in his agony, generally with the injured dition. They are then killed, and having been stripped 
eye next to the ground. This leaves the other eye of the Iv-uthefs, are salted for a day, aiAl finally hung up 
a mark for the murderer, who at another stroke blinds in the rafters to be dried. The peat smoke commu- 
his victim : a third attack is about the tail ; and tlicn nicates a flavour always, and in ^11 circumstances it 
he soars away with his malign, triumphant croak — may be supposed, grateful to the Shetlanders ; for they 
croak — croak. He )u]ows he has done for the poor pony, smoke their fish, as well as geese and mutton, and beef 
and he intends , to return to the carrion in a few too, when they have it. "rhe more fastidious palate 
days. In further proof that it is not sick or dying of our southern compatriots generally revolts from 
' animals he always selects, we ourselves found that a this sort of food ; but the French — thAse acknowledged 
raven attacked a fine cow in good condition who adepts in gastronomic science — coh^ider a , smoked 
had w^wed to an unfrequented spot. She was heavy goose-pic a decided dainty. Geese feathers ilire bar- 


wi^ 0^,and therefore not active enough to escape tered by the small traders with the cottars; and it is 
the Wru’^w-ill-omeii’a assaults; but she was discovered, but rare the latter sleep on anything but. straw — their 
and .jresened just in time, injured, but not destroyed, scanty resources compelling them to turn whatever they 
A more melancholy circumstance occurred lately ; an can into absolute necessaries. ** 

aged ni^rt had ^ne to cast his peats, and never re- No solan geese breed in Shetland^ The great nor&ier\\ 
turned. When discovered, after much searching, which diver is a magnificent bird : it is neiarly of the size of a 
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tame goose ; the breast is of snowy white, the back a keep to leeward of hit quarry. The seals are sleep'll 
dusky brown speckled with white, and it has beautiful ing securelyi but one sentinel watches ; when he hears 
bars of black ar<Uind its neck i its breeding places are the cry of the guUs, ho generally raises his head, and 
Greenland, Iceland, and XiSpland. and it is only found anxiously looks round* snufhng the air ; but as he can 
in Shetland in winter, when in stormy weather two or see, hear, or smell nothing suiplcious, he begins again 
three may be often seen close to the shore in some to fkn and atroko himself with bis flipper, eyincing the 
sheltered bay or harbour. It is rarely observed to fly, most tranquil < enjoyment* But the guUs continue 

• 1 J 


but when disturbed, dives, and is seen no more. In 
company with these handsome birds there are gene- 


screaming, and flying lower and lower, circling even 
round the sportsman's head ; and at length, with des- 


rally a few of the same size, but different plumage, the peration of anxiety, tbev dash into tlie very midst of ' 
latter being of a darker speckled brown. These were the sleeping seals •, which latter demonstration of course 
long called inmer ge^/sn ; but a Shetland ornithologist, awakes the objects of their care, who start ofl* into tho 
' proflting by the favourable opportunities of observing sea, and iristaiituneously disappear, 
them, discovered that the so-called geese were only the The cause or object of the herring-gull in this often- 
young of the northern diver. It indeed appears \ cy observed prooedure has never ^en ascertained. It 
. sin^lar to those unacquainted with water-fowl in their cannot be supposed to be^ instinct, since it can have I 
native haunts, and it has many times puzzled natu- little direct reference to the bird’s own circumstances, 
ratists iu their attempts at classifioation, that the and that little is adverse. If it is sagacity, it is surely 

S lumago of several species changes according to age. an instance of its exercise quite unique, that one order 
lost of the gull tribes, for example, are indiscrimi- of animal should expose itself to imminent danger in* 
nately of mottled gray iu their flrst year, and are called warning another to escape the same } and, we regret to 
vernacularly by one name — soorie ,* they are then good say, the self-constituted guardian often falls a victim to 
for food, being tender, and not Ashy in taste. For the his philanthropy ; for tho sportsman, disappointed of 
next three or four years the feathers gradually l^ecome his prey, genertijly discharges his spleen and his ready 
of a lighter colour, yet still those of a sizo cannot bo weapon, so as fatally to revenge the unwarranted inter- 
distinguished as to species. In tho fourth yoar, the ferenco of the pragmatical gulls, 
breast is clothed in its spotless white, the gFayisb-bluc On tho lowest and must detached rooks every 
l)aek appears oti the Iceland and herring-gulls, and the pinnacle of stone, iiide^, which at high tide peeps above 
black backs on tho two species distinguished by tliat the water — sit the shags. Their congeners, the oor- 
j(fame — the greater' and lesser hlack-backed gulls. Tlie uiorants^ afl'ect a position considerably more elevated, 
skua and the Arctic gulls alone are all brown, and seem In Shetland they are all called scarfs^ and in our humble 


sooner to adopt the distinguisliing adult plumage. 


opinion are very ugly birds. They are of a bluish 


Some of the most precipitous clifls to the north and shining black, are gaunt and ominous looking, and utter 
westward of the country are entirely appropriated lu most discordant cries. The cormorant is the larger 


file smallest and most beautiful of the gull genus- 


When young, its breast is white ; but this 


kitUujakc. Imagine a wall of rock 200 feet high, on the gradually disappears, leaving on the adult bird only 
slight shelving projections of which sit tens of thou- a snow-flake of a spot on the thigh, invisible except 
sands of these gentle, lovely creatures. The adult birds when tho animal flies. The shag is always and alto- 
.ire pure white, with a light gray shade on the back : gethcr black, similar in shape, but much smaller than 
they are busy with tlicir young : two little black-lieadcd the former. Most sea-fowl eggs are exceedingly palat- 
cre/iturcs peep from every nest, to and from wlilch the able and wliolesorae ; but those of this genus are quite 
parents incessantly flutter, with an anxious care, a ten- unfit for food, and have a most fetid odour. Unpro- 
der guardianship, most alTecting to witness. Fire a gun mislng as these animals would appciir, however, they 
in the face of the precipice — what a cry and clouding of become easily tamed, and are then most docile, saga- 
the air succeeds, as the alarmed denizens start off from cious, and alTectionato. We have seen a corm^jr^t 
their perch I only for a few yards, Iiowever : swiftly and which was kept in a domestic state several years : 
momentarily they return to protect their nurslings. Fire on the sea, and fished for itself ; but iustantly retflimed 
again, and the clamour is still greater — the flight even if its owner called, following him with a plaintive note, as 
shorter — while many remain resolutely at the parental if trying to sing, and seeking his caresses with every 
post ; and we have repeatedly witnessed the parent possible gesture of fondness. While it was gentle and 
shot rather than leave the nest unguarded. courteous to every one who noticed or spoke to it, its 

Pass onward in your boat to the base of the nearest discriminating attachment to its master was oonspi- 
similar cliff; it, too, is peopled thickly from tox) to ciious. In liis absence it watched for him from the top 
bottom ; but its inhabitants are much stiller than those of a gate, and distinguished him at a very considerable 
you liave before seen : these seem to sit in contem- distance. This interesting favourite pined, and died 
plative enjoyment of the wild scenery, the bright sun- after many weeks’ Buflbring. When the body was 
shine, and the liealthful sea breeze, except when one opened, the lungs were found quite decayed. It had 


you liave before seen : these seem to sit in contem- distance. This interesting favourite pined, and died 
plative enjoyment of the wild scenery, the bright sun- after many weeks’ Buflbring. When the body was 
shine, and the liealthful sea breeze, except when one opened, the lungs were found quite decayed. It had 
or two are absent on abort foraging excursions. Can died of tubercular consumption, 
these, too, he kittlwakea ? They arc of the same Bhai>o An unpleasing trait of the cormorant is lU proverbial 
and size hb the others; but they have black heads, and voracity: the quantity of flsh it is known to devourls 
a black circle like a collar round the snow-white neck, quite enormous. The spirited proprietor ^^have al- 


Theae are kittiyakes of a year old ; they are not bring- luded to, who, with much trouble and en)enlie,*iuade an 
ing forth this season ; they congregate together ; and artificial pond, and stocked it appropriately* had to 


not until next summer will they return to tho clifl' thank this voracious animal for the complete and hope- 
whore they w'ere hatched to become parents in their less failure of his interesting experiment* liooking out 
turn. They are called by the fishermen yield kittiwakes, early one morning on his pond, wl)|yk^vraB bis dismay to 
and are remorselessly captured by those who can climb to see emerging from a prolonged div|^^an ominous block 
th(?ir dizzy dwelling ; for we can assure the reader that object I It was succeeded by anotb^ xnd anotlioir. A 


a broiled kittiifake of this sort is as delicate eating as 
a piurtridge. 


party of cormorants had discovered his treasure, and 
made s comfortable breakfast on his ^^hole valuable 


Ere wo take leave of tlie gulls, we may relate a stock of imported flsh and spawn I 
curious trait in tho habits of the herring-gull ; namely, Strange to say, the young shag is good eating. The 
the pertinacity and watchfulness with which it takes accomplislied lady of one of the chief Shetland lairds , 
on itself the guardianship of the seals from their most used to make excellent soup of this bird, which was not 
formidable sineniy-’-man. If a flock of seals are repos- to be distinguished from Aars-soup. The fishermen take 
ing on the rocks, and danger approaches, the herring- these birds whatever they have opportunity. When# 
gulls immediately set up an alarmed cry* Warily and out fishing for sUlacks^ they bait (with one of these little 
ste^tbily tho liuntor creeps pnwards, taking care to fish, newly caught) a strong hook at the end of the line. 
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The Bcarf Beizca the sillack (which had been made to 
move invitingly just beneath the water's surface), and 
in attempting to swallow, is caught by the hook; then, 
by means of the rod, the bird is held down till drowned. 

Another wliimsical way in wliich the larger cormo- 
rant is caught is the following: — On a dark night, when 
fhe thickly-peopled cliffs and precipices are wrapt in 
silence and rest. — and no doubt the inhabitants, in the 
security of their wisdom, think men are, or ought to be, 
reposing too — a small boat approaches the base of the 
i rocks. The men carry a gicat iron pot filled with peat 
! fire, wliich they suddenly uncover, and it makes quite 
.a blsze in the gloom. The scarfs, poor fellows, awake 
, suddenly, and cannot imagine what this may mean. Jii 
' the confusion of ideas consequent on their disturbance, 
or in their eagerness to greet the dawning day wliich 
} has thus surprised them, they fly directly at the light, 
even quite into the boat, and of course into the clutches 
^of their cunning enemies, who are always partieularly 
amused as Avell as gratified at the success of their stra- 
tagem, and the simplicity with which the poor scarfs 
rush on their doom. 

The above imperfect notices aspire not to communi- 
cate anything strange or novel, far less to be a complete 
account of the birds of Slieflaiid ; but they may servo 
to show the dwellers in more favoured localities that 
even amidst scenes the most dreary and remote, pleas- 
ing- and improving subjects of observation may bo 
found ; and that nothing is unimportant which adds in 
any degree to our acquaintance with the works of na- 
ture, and with the wisdom and goodness of its Author. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Tn'tho year 1830 died Mr James Lewis Smithson, a 
natural son of the Duke of Nortlimnbcriand, a gentle- 
man of some repute as a scientific chemist. He was 
noted for his skill in analysing minute quantities; and 
it was he who caught a t(*<ar as it fell from a lady’s 
cheek, and detected tlic salts and other substances 
which it held in solution. Mr Smithson was a Fellow 
of the Jioyal Societ 3 % and intended to l)e(iueath his 
large wealth to that body at his death ; but taking 
offence at some real or fancied slight towards him on 
their part, he altered his will, and left liis property to 
tli6 government of the United States of America, ‘to 
found at Washington, under tlie name of the Smith- 
tonian Institution, an establislimcnt for the increase 
mu,! diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 

Under these circumstances, we tlimk that the public 
on trills side of the Atlantic arc somewhat interested in 
knowing tlie results of this munificent legacy, and the 
* Third Annual Report of the Board of Regents,’ pub- 
lished ifi February last, enables us to give a tolerable 
sketch of tlie proceedings down to the jiresent year. 

It appears that the amount of the bequest, .515,169 
dollars (above L. 100,000), was paid into the United 
States’ Treasury in 1838. Some yc irs were suffered 
I to elapse the requisite preliminary arrangements 
I were dateriulned on ; at length, in 1846, the fund, then 
augmenf^ by nearly 250,000 dollars of accrued inte- 
test, was placed under the contml of the ‘ Board of 
Regents chosen to conduct tlie institution. ‘ The 
Board consists of three members €x~vjficio of the estab- 
lishment — the Vice-President of the United States, the 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Mayor of 
Washington, together with twelve other members, three 
of whom are appoihted by the Senate from its own 
body, three by the. House of Representatives from its 
menil)ers, and si.v citizens appointed by a joint reso- 
lution of^both Houses;’ and to this Board the usual 
power^trie Intriutgd. 

preliminary considerations, we find it 
bequest is frir the benefit of mankind. 
Thfif’ppi^^bTncnt of the United States is merely a trus- 
n tee ib'Cittfy out the design of the testator;’ and in order 
to realise his object for the increase and diffltsion of 
kabwiedge among men to the fullest possible extent, 


strict economy is to be observed in the administration 
of the finances. We trust this principle will always be 
faithfully adhered to in the future^‘onduct of the insti- 
tution ; a proper regard for economy being often fatal 
to projects even when their aim is to benefit the com- 
munity. ‘ It should be remembered,* states the Report, 
‘ that mankind in general are to be benefited by the 
bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expendi- 
ture on local objects would be a perversion of the trust’ 
Knowledge is to be increased by stimulating researches, 
and offering rewards for original memoirs on all branches 
of knowledge, which are to be published ; but ‘ no me- 
moirs on subjects of physical science ’will be accepted 
for publication, wliich does not furnish a positive addi- 
tion to human knowledge resting on original researcli ; 
and nil unveriffed speculations to be rejected,’ Among 
the more special objects which the institution may en- 
courage by pecuniary grants, w'e find — a * system of 
extended meteorological observations, particularly with 
reference to the phenomena of American storms.* Then 
w^o have explorations and researches from which to 
construct a Physical Atlas of the United States; and 
the ‘solution of experimental problems, such as anew 
determination of the weight of the earth, of the velo- 
city' of electricity, nnd of light; chemical analyses of 
soils and plants; collection and publication of articles 
of science, accumulated in the offices of government;’ 
and M-e are glad to observe that ‘ the statistics of 
labour, the productive arts of life, public instruction,* 
&c. are not overlooked. 

It is pretty well known that the publication of new 
and important researche.s in science or art is at times 
retardtjd or lostr for want of encoiiragemont. Works of 
this sort are, wlicn piiblislied, in nearly oil instances a 
positive pecuniary loss to the author. I'he Sinitlisoniaii 
Institution proposes to remedy this defect, by undertak- 
ing to print such works as may be deserving, ami tliiis 
increase knowledge, but always under sanction of a cotii- 
I mittee of learned and scientific men, whose approval 
will of course stamp a value on the work. 

A first volume has appeared in pursuance of this 
arrangement, under the general title of * Smithsonian 
Contributions lo Knowledge.’ It contains detailed ac- 
counts and descriptions of the ‘ancient monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley’ — these exist in the form of 
mounds, earthworks, fortifications, and sculptures; some 
of them are of great extent; tliey are much more nume- 
rous than might lie supposed ; and the United States, 
which have often been said to want the charm of hoary 
antiquity, niAy now point to these with as much pride 
as the European feels in his ruined custics and abbeys. 
Copies of this work have been sent to several scientific 
and learned institutions in this country : it is a' hand- 
some quarto, with some hundreds of engravings nnd 
illustrations. Its publication M ill preserve correct, views 
and descriptions of reraain.s wliich, in the rapid ohanges 
made in tho States, would soon bo obliterated. Their 
origin appears to bo ns much a mystery as that of tho 
Round Towers of Ireland ; but the general conclusion is, 
that at a remote period there existed in the Mississippi 
Valley a numerous population, the progenitors of those 
who subsequently founded the old South American 
empires. The work will be a valuable aid to those 
engaged in ethnographical studies. 

A second volume, we are informed, is preparing for 
publication : it will contain important contributions to 
astronomy and palseontology. We gatlier also from the 
latest report that the labours towards a system of me- 
teorology are in active progress.' Observers provided 
with instruments are established in Oregon, California, 
Santa Fe, and other places, and in this pursuit large 
use will bo made of the magnetic telegraph, so as to in- 
stitute simultaneous observations at places widely re- 
mote, or to announce meteorological phenonmna. Obser- 
vations in the southeni hemisphere are madi* by a party 
stationed at Chili, where they are also to ‘study j^he 
facts connected with one of the raostmiysterious and in- 
teresting phenomena of terrestrial physics— namely, the 
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earthquake .... and for the purpoie of facUitating^ the 
inquiries, a pseismometor, or instrument for measuring 
the intensity and direction of the earthwave, has been 
ordered at the expense of the institution, to be placed 
in elmrge of the expedition during its absence.* Be- 
sides, there are to be magnetic surveys of the mineral 
regions on the northern lakea, and a series of observa- 
tions for deducing and determining the law of variation 
of the magnetic needie ; together with periodical reports 
on agricultural chemistry, the fbrest-trees of North 
America, on lightning, astronomy, and meteorological 
instruments. Further, a work is in preparation which 
is to give * A Bibliographical Account of the Sources of 
Early American History ; comprising a description of 
books relating to America, printed prior to the year 
1700, and of all books printed in America from 1543 to 
1700, together with notices of many of the more imjiort- 
ant unpublished manuscripts.* 

The looiis or building of the insfittition is in course of 
erection at Washington. It is of freestone, and * com- 
prises a museum, 200 feet by 50 ; a library, 90 feet by 
50 ; a gallery of art, 125 feet long ; two lecture-rooms, 

I of which one is capable of containing an audience of 800 
I to 1000 persons; and the other is connected with the 
laboratory, together with several smaller rooms. The 
style selected is the later Ntirman, or rather Lombard.’ 
A portion of the eiliflce is already fitted up for occupa- 
tion, and the whole is expected to be completed in 1852, 
at a cost of 250,000 dollars. Notwithstanding the out- 
lay as yet incurred, the original capital remains undi- 
minislied, owing to the manner in which the fund has 
been invested. 

A collection of books is already made towards a 
library ; and it npj>cars that in the act organizing the 
building, is a clainse similar to that which in this coun- 
try requires publishers to present copies of works to 
certain public bodies. So far, the whole proceedings 
show tliat the Smithsonian bequest has fallen into good 
hands : the names of Dallas, Henry, Bache, I'earce, 

I Rush, and others equally eminent, which compo.se the 
j Board of Regents, are a guarantee for worth and eha- 
i ractcr. We shall look with interest on the future la- 
bours of the institution; and may very appropriately 
conclude our notice with a passjige from the scc’retary’s 
report on the library; — ‘ It will render Washington,* 
he observes, ‘ the centre of American learning. Its in- 
i fhiences will descend noiselessly upon the community 
1 around; and spreading in ever-widening circles over 
! the land, softening the as])eritics of part}' contentions, 

' calming the strifes of self-interest, elevating the iiitel- 
I Icct above the passions and the senses, cherishing all 
! the higher and nobler principles of our being, will coii- 
I tribute more than fleets and armies to true national 
dignity.’ 


THE IMIISONS OF VARIS AND TIIEIR 
TENANTS. 

It is long since it w'as possible to connect any romantic 
sentiment with the prisons of this country ; they are 
essentially prosaic edifices ; and it is well that they are 
so, for prisons cease to bo poetical when they cease to 
he the habitatfona of the innocent, or the deadly instru- 
ments of irresponsible power. A prison now is simply 
a Large house, well lighted and warmed, with stone 
stairs and floors, wliere every inmate has a wholesome 
and sufficient diet, and needs nothing but liberty to be 
tolerably comfortable. A prison in former times was a 
horrid fortress, with sombre passages, damp, dark dun** 
fjeons, and scanty and unwholesome fare, whilst the 
walls echoed with the cries of Iho tortured, the rattling 
of oliaius, and the moans of the wretched. Like ours, 
the prisons of Paris have undergone great ameliora- 
tions; and' tlifi mfJliliettts, the iron -cages, the aouter- 
rains of t\\fi Grand Cliatelet, and the starvings and the 
torturings, are all tales of other times. The last person 
put to the rack was Damiens, wliq attempted the life 
of Louis XV. in 1759; and fo Louis XVI. is due the 


honour of abolishing ^his cruel and fallacious mpdo of 
extorting confession. To this unfortunate monarch, 
too, the prisoners of the Conciergerie owed a great 
improvement in their condition both as regarded their 
diet and habitation. Little did he dream that the 
masons and carpenters ho employed in constructing 
those cells were preparing a chamber for the queen'Vf 
France ! 

In spite of these ameliorations, however, the Con- 
ciergerie retains much of its originally dismal aspect. 
It was the first prison in the ancient city of Paris, then 
called Lutetia, and was rather hollowed out of the earth 
than erected on its surface. There it has stood through 
all the civil wars, the despotisms, the tyrannies, the 
jealousies, the revolutions, gaping for the victims each 
party alternately flung into its relentless maw I What 
groans, what cries, what curses, what threats, have 
those implacable stones not heard! It is to be re- 
gretted that the archives of the Conciergerie do noj; 
carry ns farther back than the early years of tlie 
seventeenth century. Up to that period the registers 
are so torn and defaced as to be illegible. The first 
sentence distinctly recorded is that pronounced on 
Ravaillac for the assassination of Henry IV. Kavail- 
lac wa.s a Jesuit and a fanatic ; and when examined 
before the parliament, and questioned as to his occupa- 
tion, he answered that he ‘ taught childrcii to read, to 
w'rite, and to pray to God.* It would make our readers 
shudder were we to describe the frightful details of 
his punishment, though it might make some discon- 
tented souls, who think the present days the worst 
the world has seen, return thanks to Heaven for nob 
having lived in an age when siicli horrors could be per- 
petrated without calling forth tho indignant protest of 
all Europe. 

It was from the Conciergerie that the Marechale 
d’Ancre, Eleonora Galigai, tlic favourite of Mary do 
Medicis, was led to execution in 1617 ; and it gives one 
a lamentable notion of the morality of those times, that 
she was condemned on the plea of Judaism and sorcery, 
when, in fact, private jealousy and cupidity were tho 
real and only motives of her persecutors. She made 
several remarkable answers in the course of her exami- 
nations : one less known than the others, and quite as 
striking, whs given on being interrogated ns to the 
I ii.se she made of certain books found in her hbtoL 
I * Those hooks,’ she said, ‘ had taught her that she knew 
I notliing.* 

It was not till nearly the end of the reign of Louis 
XHI. that tho police of Paris attained any sort of effi- 
ciency ; nor was it till then that they succeeded in some- 
what relieving the city of the pestiferous swarms of 
thieves and assassins by whom^it was haunted. These 
wretches chiefly inhabited a spot called La Cour des 
Miracles, out of which they nightly sallied to the mortal 
terror of tlie well-disposed inhabit;ints. Into this im- 
mense den the officers of justice durst not attempt to 
penetrate, where, under dark, low roofs, built of earth and 
mud, the days were passed in every sort otlviog, gluttony 
amongst the number : it being a standing rplc in the 
Cour des Miracles tl^at nil gains should be ij^t imme- 
diately, and no reserves made for the following day. 
Betwixt this nest of thieves and the prisoners of the 
Conciergerie a system of communication was estab- 
lished by means of tho hunting-horn. Into this science 
of sounds tho young thieves wgre regularly initiated 
against the evil day, when they w^uld exchange the 
outside of those walls for the inside whilst the secret 
was BO carefully kept, that nobody else could interpret 
the signals. 

We pass over the Brinvilliers and the Voisins-— tlie 
poisoners of the seventeenth centuryrrehoiit whom so 
much has been written, to take a glance at^one of their 
successors in the Conciergerie : that flue gentleman 
who, at a masquerade “where he was elbowing flic most 
fashionable women of Paris, with his hat cocked on on# 
ear, and a sword at his side, b^frilled and belaced, was 
tapped on the shoulder by an ageut of the police, who 
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whispered in bis ear Cartouche J Wliat an event for the the doctor, feeling the pulse of a patient, observed that 
city that for ten years had been pillaged and ravaged he was better than he had been the day beforct * Yes, 
by this famous robber, and what a shoot to the fine citizen/ replied the infirmary nurse*. * w is, better; but, 
ladies, many of whose hearts had been touched by his by the by, it's not the same— that one is' dead, and this 
gay and gallant bearing 1 For three months did his is anotlier that has taken his place/ 
adventures and confessions satisfy tho apiietite of the Besides human keepers, almost all the prisons of 
Br.risians for news : nothing was talked of but Gar- Paris during the Revolution made use of canine ones, 
touche — everybody forgot everything else to think of The Conciergerie had a famous dog called llavage, a 
him. Poems and plays M'cre got up in all liastc to zealous and implacable beast, who hated the prisoners, 
meet the public taste ; and one dramatist, Monsieur Re and was thought incorruptible. However, one morning 
Grange, waited upon the criminal in the Conciergerie Ravage was found with an assignat of five francs tied 
for tho purpose of obtaining the most minute particulars to his tail, on which it was inscribed that this faithful 
of bis life. guardian bad yielded to the seduction of a pound of 


' And when will your piece be produced?' courteously sheep's trotters. The corrupters of Ravage succeeded 
inquired Cartouche, when he had given every informa- in making their escape. 


tion desired. 


From one of the dungeons of the Conciergerie Geu^* ' 


* On tlie very day of your execution ! ’ replied the ral Bcauharnois wrote his last affecting farewell to 
dramatist with enthusiasm. Cartouche politely wished wife, the future empress of the French, which 
success to the author ; and they took leave of each Josephine — read to Napoleon Bonaparte at their 0rst 
bther with the greatest urbanity. We see by this in- interview, and won his heart. 

stance that the pernicious and ridiculous custom of The heroic Charlotte Corday spent the short interval 
converting criminals into heroes is by no means so betwixt her crime and tho scaffold in this prison ; and 
modern an invention as it is sunietimes supposed to be. here also was celebrated that famous last supper of 
Robber and assassin as he was, Cartouche had his the Girondins on the night preceding their execution, 
oWn grain of enthusiasm too. Ho said to Guignaud, where, till five o’clock in tho morning, when the jailors 
the Jesuit priest wlio attended him in his last moments, summoned them to meet their fate, those dull walls 
that he considered all the crimes he had committed as echoed to the bons-inots, the songs, and the jests, as 
mere pecoiidilloes compared to tho frightful treason well as to the poetry and philosophy, of some of the 
with which their order had boon sullied by Ravaillac. finest wits in Raris. There are old men now alive who 
* For my own part,* said he, * 1 had so great a respect remember to have heard a young beggar girl, shortly 
for tho memory of Henry IV., that had a victim 1 was after this famous banquet, singing in the streets a sung 
nursuing taken refuge under his statue on tho Font improvised by Ducos at that supper. Showers of tears 
Neuf, I would have spared his life !* fell from her eyes as she sang^ and it was said that she 


I fell from her eyes as she sangj and it was said that she 


Tho dungeons of the Conciergerie were crammed to had gone mad for love of the poet, whom she had seen 
repletion by tho marriage of Louis XVX. and Marie- led to execution. 

Antoinette, when the thieves of Paris formed a too sue- Wo will only refer, for the purpose of mentioning 
cessful league for pillaging the public during the ex- one anecdote, to Marslial Ney, who, in 1815, passed 
hibition of fire-works. In this dreadful struggle perished through tlie gates of the Conciergerie to the scafibld. 
2740 persons; and amongst the dead there was but one A fe\V niglits after Ney’s death, Monsieur Bellart, who 
of the band found. This was a man called Petit Jean ; was public prosecutor at the time, and whose name was 
he had been suffocated in the mtdee, but not before he painfully mixed up with tho fate of the marshal, iiad 
had reaped a harvest of fifty watches and many other assembled ut his hotel a brilliant party of fashionablus. 
valuables. Four hundred of these vagabonds were In dancing, singing, laughing, talking, the evening liad 
carried to tho Conciergerie to be searched, and the passed gaily away, and it was nearly midnight when 
turn-out of bracelets, chains, watches, ear-rings, and the large folding-doors of the saloon were suddenly 
purses, is recorded to have been something exceeding thrown open, and a footman, with a loud and char 
belief. How little did the beautiful young queen think, voice, announced ‘Monsieur Ic Marcchal NeyJ' The 
whilst lamenting the victims of this plot, that where music ceased ; the dancers stood still ; the words died 
those wretches lay she should one day rest her head away on the lips of tho speakers ; every eye was turned 
and sleep her last sleep on earth ! to the door ; a gentleman approached in deep mourn- 

IHie immediate neighbourhood of the Conciergerie to ing. It was Monsieur le Mar6chal A ini?, W'honi the 
the revolutionary tribunal kept it always full during bewildered lackey had understood to announce him- 
that crisis; and for some time the political victims of self as Monsieur le Mareehal Ney I 
every sex, age, and rank, were mingled pell-mell with In spite of all ameliorations, the Conciergerie still 
the most abandoned criminals, men and women. After bears the marks of its feu\ial origin ; and the dungeons 
a time, a classification was attempted into what they below ttie level of the Seine, in which the keeper has 
called pailleux, or the lyers on straw, wlio were well- autliority to confine any of hia flock that give him 
nigh devoured by rats and vermin , pistoliers, who, dissatisfaction, are a disgrace to civilisation, 
being able to pay for a bed, shared a miserable mattress The prison of St Lazarc, so called because it stands 
with some companion in misfortune; and secrets, which on the site of an ancient hospital for lepers, contained 
last were confined in horrible dungeons beneath the level within its W'alls some years ago an interesting inmate 
of the river. When, to add to its other miseries, a coninionlv known as La Folle des Hoses. One morning, 
famine desolated the unhappy city, the captives in the shortly aicer the Restoration, some labourers going to 
Conciergerie felt their share of the calamity. The their work found tho body of a soldier who liad appa- 
government ceasing to make any allowance for food, rently been assassinated, and close at hand a young girl, 
the rich prisoners were forced to support the poor; and who was well known in the neighbourhood. On seeing 
a man’s fortune now estimated by the number of the men approach, she attempted to escape; but they 
sans-culottes he fed, as it had formed been by the stopped her, and as she either could not or would not 
number of his horses, grooms, and dogs. Of course, account for her being there at that early hour, she was 
under these circumstances, there was a great deal of arrested under suspicion. On being interrogate^, she 
•ioknesB ; an4 bt length there was a sim^ation of an said that she had been on the preceding eveuito at a 
infirmary %«|;abLiehed, where, according to Mr Ban- f^te with some young companions^ where she hafi-oancod 
thelmy ten applications at least were necessary and amused lierself like the rest. In their company she 


to proci^tfip^ most trifling medicine; whilst tho doctor, had Returned to her father's house, and when they left 
who forlStni’a sake visited the sick, had one prescrip- her, she had seated herself on a stone-bench ft the door. 
«tlon, which bo never varied, for all his jjatients. Jest- She remembered that the evening breeze had borne to 


ing in their mjiserv, thfy used to call it la selle d terns her a powerful odour from the roses that are cultivated 
chevmu^ (the saddle that fitted every horse), (jne ddiy in profusion in that neighbourhood; but what happened 



subsequently she could not teU» as she recollected nothing scarcely sixteen yeiurs of, age. In the early part of thd 
further, nor could oonceire hoiv she came to be found year 1806,' the Hdtel St. Pbar was condemned by the 
near tho deadj? soldier. Under these circumstances tribunal of the Seine to be sold. Two bidders presented' 
Marie Was committed to St Lazare; but her themselres^ retired advocate named Kagouleau, and 

confinement was short» it being soon ascertained that the Widow Morin. The house was knocked down to 
the soldier had been killed by one of his comrades in the lady at the price of 96,000 francs ; but it is pre- 
a drunken fray* The prisoner was free, but public sumable that she had not the money, as she almost 
curiosity remained, unsatisfied i nobody could make immediately borrowed 100,000 francs of Itagouleau, 
out how she b^ame mixed up with the affair at all, at the ruinous interest ox 10 per cent. As, added to 
and many persons persisted in believing that sho was this drain, there were several life -annuities secured 
not altogether innocent of the crime that had been upon the house, which it fell to the purc^er to pay, 
imputed to her. it is not surprisiog that Madame Morin" loon found 

A year bad elapsed, and again the gates of St Lazare herself in difficulties ( whilst Ragouleau, who seems to 
opened to receive Marie M— ; and this time she was have been determined to gain bis object one wav or the 
really convicted of stealing roses. Itepeatedly the ow ners other, complicated the imbroglio by parchasing the 
of the flowers bad forborne to prosecute, in consideration interest of some of the annuitants. It is needless to 
M her youth; but their patience was exhausted, and she say that the old lawyer was too much for the widow, 
was sent to prisom Sentence was pronounced upon her who, with her daughter, was soon dispossessed of the 
as on a common thief; but everything tended to show Hotel St Phar, and saw themselves obliged to sot up a 
that her ofience should have been considered from another smull dairy, as a means of earning their subsistencQ, 
point of view. Some peculiar sensibility to the perfume A gloss of external civility, however, appears to have 
of the rose, with which the atmosphere of that neigh- been maintained betwixt the parties ; insomuch that the 
bourhood is redolent at certain seasons, appears to have widow invited Bagouleau to breakfast on a certain day, 
caused a sort of monomaniacal desire to possess the and afterwards to accompany her and her dauglitor to 
flowers ; and the first invasion of the malady had taken a house in the country that sho wished to purchase, 
place on the night the soldier had been assassinated. The lawyer accepted tho invitation; but when ho came. 
Innocent, simple, and almost a child in years, Marie he declined cither eating or drinking, undpf pretext of 
was thrust into this den of impurity, where every Indisposition. A coach was therefore ca^i^ from the 
vice was rife; but, strange to say, the refuse of God’s stand, and they started^ desiring the man Id drive them 
creatures that inhabited tho jail understood tho poor to Glignancourt ; but at tbo barri^re the carriage was 
girl better than the iliie of the wise who had sent surrounded by agents of police, who accompoxiisd them 
her there. They surnamed her La Bose ; and in- to their destination. On arriving there, the house was 
stead of ridiculing her fancies, they pitied and indulged searched, and it w^as discovered that the vents and aiv^ 
them; they made subscriptions amongst themselves, holes of tho cellars had been stopped up, so tliat no 
and not only procured her real flowers, as far as they sound should escape to the exterior *, and that every 
were able, but tho women obtained gauze and wires, preparation had been made for the strange enterprise 
and made artificial ones to i)lease her. Fortunately, one they had planned, wliich was to force Bagouleau to 
of tho overlookers was sensible and humane enough to sign certain papers, which should restore to the Morin 
encouiage instead of suppressing this singular charity; family tho property of which he had Bo cunningly de- 
and perceiving the dexterity the female prisoners, in- prived them. Tlie instruments to eflbct this object 
spired by good-will, were acquiring in tliis new art, were all ready — pistols, powder, and balls, a gallows 
he established a manufactory of artificial flowers, and chain, and a table, on which were writing impJe- 
and set Marie to work amongst the others. She took ments and a couple of lighted candles. It appeared 
to this employment with ardour, and at the end of that the women had been practising pistoFfiring in the 
six months slic no longer thought that tlie roses cellars, and that Bagoiflcau had been warned of his j 

beckoned to her, or that they uprooted themselves from danger. I 

tho earth to follow her footsteps; though she always When brought up for examination, Mademoiselle j 
retained a tender reverence for the plant which had been Morin assumed the whole burthen of the crime, which 

the cause of her misfortune. She became, after her re- seems to have been rather tho childish scheme of two 

lease, one of the most celebrated makers of artificial distressed and inexperienced women, there being no i 
flowers in Paris, and was one of the principal nianufltc- reason to believe that anytliing worse than intimidation 
turers emphiyed by Monsieur do Bernardicre, by whom wjis intended. She spoke of her mother with the molt 
Louis XVI II. commanded samples of ail the indigenous enthusiastic affection; declaring also that they had beiin 


plants in France to be constructed in whalebone. 


i wrought upon by a secret agent of the police, a woman, 


This poetical lunacy of poor Marie reminds us of who first seduced, and then informed against them ; and 
thatof a lady — young, b(?nutiful, and rich — called Made- althougli Madame Morin also desired to appropriate 
moilelle Jeanne de Montil, who was surnamed La Folio the responsibility of the offence, her daughter boldly 
du Soleil. She believed lierself the destined bride of contradicted her, pleading against herself witll the ad- 
the sun, and declared that the marriage ceremony only vocate-geueral, as if she had been prosecutor instead of 
waited for the spring, when her corbeilh would be defendant. The woman, she said, had persuaded her 
ready. The corbeille of a Ficnch marriage is a basket to the undertaking ; but nothing but her own prayers 
of the shape of what is used in this country fqr baby- and tears, reinforced by the extremity of distress, 
linen, containing certain elegancies of the toilet — such had won her mother to countenance tjbe plol^' 
as jewels, artificial flowers, &c. which are presented by * I have revealed the whole truth,* ^id she to the 
the gentleman. And as tho earth began to turn green, court ; * I liave neither concealed nor disguised any- 
tlie trees to burst into leaf, and the flowers to bloom, she thing. If an exaai])le must be ma<^' tet the chastise- 
■ declared that her radiant bridegroom hud commanded ment fall upon me. 1 know littte^llm but its sorrows ; 
these exquisite adornments to be ready for the espousals, and for my own part have notbS^'to 20|0 or regret: 
The very birds, and butterflies, and fruits, were all for but spare my mother ! ' Stifled bj^'her sobs, and tears, 

' lier^ all natifre was busy preparing the corbeille of the she ceased speaking, and sat doi^'i but seUing fagr nio- 
Bri^bf the Sun. Jeanne do Houtil was sent to the ther advancing to claim her sharb of the penalty, this 1 
Salj^i^bre, the bedlam of Paris, in 1777, whore she noble young girl arose, and in tones of agony intreated 


appears to have been treated with more sense and the judges not to listen to her.^‘Mav« m^y, my lords! 
humanity than was customary at that period. Whether have mercy I* she cried* * and do not bepnre her. 8Iie 
she recoyered or died is not recorded. lias a son, a child, that needs her protection. Let her 


In jemrning to St Lazare, we must advert to the live for him!* , . 

case of the Morins, motimr imd daimhter, rendered in- Madame Morin afid her daughter were condemned to 
teresUng by the noble devoti^U of the latter, a girl twenty years of hard labour in the prison of St Lazare. 
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The mother submitted to her fate with passive resigna- 
tion ; but Mademoiselle Morin did more — she had the 
strength of mind not only to submit to, but to accept, 
her destiny ; and in that pestilential atmosphere, sur- 
rounded by vice and depravity on every side, did this 
young girl disclose virtues that entitle her name to be 
placed beside tliat of Elizabeth Fry. She first engaged 
tlft attention and respect of her fellow-prisoners by her 
devotion to her mother, on whom she never ceased to 
lavish the tenderest cares, and whose imposed labour 
she took upon herself to perform whenever permission 
could he obtained. They began by respecting, and ended 
by loving her ; and such w^as the influence she obtained, 
that after a few years, young as she still was, she was 
appointed superintendent of the workshops. Here her 
noble qualities found a wide field for their exercise, 
especially amongst the unfortunate young females whom 
early neglect and bad example had driven to perdition. 
It seems to have been long before public gratitude 
pffered any testimony to these virtues, exercised under 
circunistunces so trying. It was not till the term of 
their imprisonment had nearly expired, that Madame 
Morin and her daughter received a free pardon, and 
were restored to liberty. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN NE^7 ZEALAND. 

Of the three islands which the Dutch discoverer called 
after a portion of his own country, because of a fa^feiod 
resemblance, the middle one is of a rugged and Alpine 
eharactar, having summits which cleave the clouds at 
a height of 14,000 feet, and which are buried for two- 
thirds of their elevation in permanent snow and glaciers. 
Nor is the northern and more level island bereft of 
towering altitudes, especially the soutbern portions of it. 
The whole country is more or less volcanic. On the east- 
ern and western coasts of the whole of New Zealand, but 
more especially in the North Island, active volcanoes 
abound, but not sufficiently, it would seem, to give vent 
to the igneous forces of the under -earth, which often 
occasion earthquakes. Across the centre of the North 
Island is a chain of volcanic disturbance in constant 
activity. It commences at Tongariro, a conical moun- 
tain about 10,000 feet high, constantly emitting steam 
an<i smoke. Fnnu this eminence the chain extends 
along a line of lakes, hot- springs, steam -jets, and 
fissures, to the Bay of Flenty, where it is terminated 
by another volcano called Wliite Island, the crater of 
which is near the w.ater’s edge. The temperature of 
some of tlie hot-springs, even at the surface, is 216 de- 
grees, and there are mud jets at boiling point. Under- 
ground noises arc continually heard, new openings are 
frequently made, and land slips are not uncfimmon. 

With such fiery activity in the lower regions of New 
Zealand, earthquakes are of constant recurrence ; but, 
80 far as can be judge<l from native ac^’ounts, and from 
the exi>erience of South America, tlicy are only de- 
structive about three times in a century, when they 
are extremely violent. From what we can learn, no 
serious terrestrial disturbance took place from the first 
s^ttloment of the colony till the year 1840, and in 
that year^ we are informed by an English settler, 
there occurred one sharp shock, which created more 
alarm than damage, for it only razed a few clay chim- 
neys. ‘ Since I have been here,* says the same gentle- 
man, * I have noted from twelve to twenty shocks every 
year; but they were too trifling to do damage or to 
create alarm. Once only — on the 4th and .5 th Decern - 
her 1846 — there was an unusual numbet; namely, eight 
between fivq^V.loek in the afternoon and nine the next 
some wei^e^of considerable force.* Up to 
thiSr.tliiD^^^lil, hod sh familiarised *the settlers to these 
earthly t.i^lflPlngs, that they scarcely heeded them. 

At tlifriKd pf last year, however, the people of New 
S^ealand bad occasion for more serious alarm tb§ii 
usual: in October an earthquake occurred that was 


manifestly one of the three which physical geographers 
had promised them per century. It lifted, during five 
weeks, and some of the shocks woqld bave-teduced lialf 
London to ruins. As it was, it occasioned a loss of pro- 
perty to the amount of L.l .5,000, and the sacrifice of three 
human lives. Although an announcement of the catas- 
trophe reached this country a few months since, full 
and satisfactory accounts of it have only recently been 
forthcoming in the ofificial despatches from the colony, 
in the newspapers, and from other sources. Details of 
such phenomena are always interesting, as much to the 
scientific ns to the popular reader. This earthquake is 
the more so, as it is the latest geological catastrophe 
with which this earth has been visited. 

A correspondent of the * Westminster Review* pub- 
lishes in its past number his journal — kept at Karori, a 
short distance from Wellington — in which a graphic 
account is given of his experiences of the commence- 
ment of the event, which took place on Monday, 16th 
October 1848: — ‘At twenty minutes before two this 
morning,’ he writes, ‘ we were awakened by the shexjk 
of an earthquake, of greater force and duration than 
any we have hitherto felt in the colony. It was, more- 
over, the first of a series of shocks which succeeded 
each other at short intervals during the morning and 
the day. The house (fortunately of wood) rocked 
violently ; the bells were set in motion ; and clocks 
stopped. For about three-quarters of a minute the 
shocks were so strong, that it was with difficulty 1 kept 
my legs. It continued with some force for two or three 
minutes, and the whole vibration lasted ten minutes. 
For one hour the shocks scarcely ceased for a minute; 
during the whole morning until between six and seven 
o’clock, the intervals were not long, and the tremulous 
motion of tlic earth was continuous, and nearly inces- 
sant. We fc.arcd for our chimneys, but they did not 
fall. They were, liowever, so much injured, that, to 
prevent accidents, I had them taken down. The wind 
w'as south-east to north-west during tlio night. Wowing 
a fierce gale, with very heavy rain. I went down stairs 
to look at the barometer immediately after the first 
shock: at nine on tlie previous night the mercury stood 
at 29 inches [our house is .500 feet above the harbour] ; 
it had risen to 2!)'()4. In the morning it had subsided 
to 29*02 — a very significant variation.’ 

On the day after, our journalist transferred the scene 
of his observations to Wellington. Under date Tuestlay, 
October 17, he says — ‘ The shocks continued all d.'iy 
at varying intervals. At twenty minutes before four a 
shock took place of greater force than the first. I was 
at Government House : the house shook, jerked, and 
then vibrated so as to shake all loose articles to the 
ground. I found it necessary to steady myself on niy 
leg.s. There was first a sliort shock of four or five 
seconds’ duration, and of moderate force ; then came a 
loud sound from the northward and eastward, and then 
the strong shock. The French windows burst t-boir, 
fastenings, and flew outwards — the chimney-piece was 
cleared of its ornaments — the bottles flew from the 
table. Its extreme force continued about a minute — 
perhaps rather less. Oiir carpenter, who was securing 
one of our chimneys at Karori, afterwards told mo that 
the tremi.Ious motion of the earth did Mot cease for 
eighteen minutes. Lond exclamations along the whole 
line of the beach indicated the wreck that was going on, 
and the general alarm that this severe shock occasioned. 

I had business at my chambers at four. On reaching^ 
the court-house, I found the short, stout chimney had 
literally fallen down of itself: it could not fall outwards, 
being supported on one side by my roorh, and oii^tlie* 
other by that of the Registrar. I next visited^ the 
Colonial Hospital — a well-built brick builditig^ ''^^otily 
lately flnished : it was not down, beoause the wiuls' and 
roof aro held up by strong bond timbers ; bat the brick- 
work was split and rent, and starred in all directions, 
so as to make it untenable.* 

On Wednesday there was 8n unusiially high tide; 
and although the tides were at neap, the water flooded 
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tliQ lower parts of some of the houses. But it was at 
Te Aro (rl)e business part of Wellington, at the head of 
liHuibton Harbpur) that the greatest force of the eartti- 
qiialce seemed to have expended itself. All the large 
merchants* stores, the ordnance store, the Methodists* 
chapel, and a great number of brick buildings, were 
rent to pieces; nor was there a single chimney left 
standing in the town. The ordnance store buried in its 
fall barrack- master Lovoll and his two children. Ills 
little daughter, eight years of age, was taken out dead ; 
and his son, four years old, died the same night. The 
father was taken to the military hospittd much injured, 
and expired on the Friday following. 

On Thursday, October 19, the journalist, still writing 
at Karori, says — ‘ Precisely at five this morning w#* had 
a sharp shock, stronger than either of tlie two alriady 
noted. The extreme force of the sliock lasted rathpr 
less than a minute; there was considerable motion for 
three and a-half minutes; and the vibration lasted eight 
minutes from the commencement of the sliock. It has 
done ns more damage than all the others together. It 
has split the solid bed of brickwork which forms the 
lower part of our oven, completed the destruction of the 
other chimneys, torn the plaster of our lower rooms to 
pieces (the upper are lined with wood), and broken a 
great many loose articles. Our windows (French case- 
ments) (lew open. After this, shock followed shock iii 
quick succession all day and night. 

‘ In the evening, until about half-past nine, the sky 
to the south and south-^ve8t presented a remarkably 
lurid appearance ; but I do not think it needs an erup- 
tion of a volcano to account for it. In very angry skies, 
during gales of wind at sea, I have seen something of 
the kind. If the state of the atmosphere be such as to 
increase refraction, the sun’s light may have some etfeet 
long after sunset (say two and a-half or three hours in 
this case), and falling on very dense clouds, would jiro- 
duce a very angry appearance. 

* Friday, 20Lh. — The shocks have continued in quick 
siKTcsslon all night. They have, I think, rather di- 
minished both in force and frequen(;y during the day. 

‘ The Te Aro eini of the town is a wreck; lihodcs’s 
large brick store is down to the ground; the front of 
the Methodists’ ehapcl is out; Kidgway’s, the Ordnance, 
and Fitzherbert’s, all extensive brick buildings, are 
complete ruins : even the low wall round Fitzherbcrl’s 
yard is down. Tlicre is considerable loss of property 
within. Ill one respect the last shock has done good; 
it has thrown down many walls that were in a very 
dangerous condition. Tliere is naturally a good deal of 
alarm in the town owing to the continuance of the dis- 
turbance. Some people are encamping on the hills, 
under the impression that they are safer. I do not find 
anything in the result of the shocks to justify this. Ail 
wooden buildings li.avc liitherto been safe, and much of 
the damage to brick buildings is owing to the miserable 
mapner in which they are built. Botli lime and bond- 
timber have been far too scantily used.’ 

On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the weather was 
extremely fine, but the shocks continued, Tliey were 
not violent, lasting only a few seconds, and were rather 
heard than felt. On Monday they recurred every half 
hour. At twfj o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, 24tli October, 
there was a shock which did some damage in Wellington, 
destroying the new plaster of Government House, which 
had stood the other shocks. A geutleman standing on a 
lawn felt himself ‘jerked up.’ This shock was followed 
by several others — short, but strong — till evening. After 
the first and severest, Dr I’endergast counted thirty 
sliocks up to fs)ur o’clock ; and from that time till eight 
cTclook the next (Wednesday) morning, ‘there must 
have been,* soys a statistical gentleman, who appears to 
liavo Wn kept awake by them, ‘ at least one hundred 
and fifr'y shocks.’ In the morning a chasm was opened 
on some newly-dug ground four yards long. 

Up to the middle of November the earthquake con- 
tinued, in sligiit but oft-repeated shocks. Taking the 
vhole of them during the five weeks, only four occurred 
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of sufficient force and duration to do damage, though at 
tinges as many gs fifteen were counted in an hour. 

Among other curious occurrences to which the phe- 
nomenon gave rise, we may mention, as illustrative of 
the nature of the motion of some of the shocks, that in a 
storo-rooin at Aldorfa Wellington Tavern, a large num- 
ber of stout short bottles of anchovies were ranged 
closely together on the Boor, and occupying aboura 
square yard. At about four feet distance, and south 
from them, was a cask of beer (twelve or eighteen gal- 
lons, I forget which) half full. This cask Was jerked 
up, and deposited on the top of the ancliovy-bottlet, 
without knocking down or breaking one. The motion 
evidently moves along a line, and at the same time un- 
dulates so as to produce tliis upward motion. Any one 
who has been in the liabit of swimming in the sea 
during a considerable swell, must have felt something 
of this ; the w'ave comes on, and moves the swimnier’s 
body forward, but not so much as it moves upwards 
when under the full influence of the w'ave. ^ 

These upheaving tendencies . of the carthiluake aro 
corroborated by a curious note in the New Zealand 
‘Spectator’ of October 28, 1848 Owing to the con- 
fusion into which tlic types of this office were thrown 
by the eartliqiiake of last 7'hursd«y, togetlier with the 
subsequent excitement which prevailed, it W'SS found 
impos.siblc to piihlisli the “ Spectator,” as usual, on 
' Saturday last. By a LTeat elTort, however, we have 
succeeded in bringing Wut the present number at our 
usual time (if publication.’ 

Some iierKons felt a kind of meeting of shocks pro- 
ceeding from opposite directions, accoinpauied by a sort 
of grinding so ind. During otic of these, it is mentioned 
that some milk in pans acquired a circular motion so 
rapid, that it made itself into cream, which swain about 
in the centre. 

Wellington w'as manifestly the centre to which this 
earthquake converged, standing as it does- nearly in 
tlie middle of the country, at the southern extremity of 
the nortlicrmnost of the islands. Immediately across 
Cook’s Straits at Cloudy Bay the catastrophe was so 
severely felt on Monday ICth and Tuesday 17th of 
OctoVier, that some whalers brought their families over 
to Wellington in an open boat, at considerable risk, 
during a strong BouMi-east gale. Farther away, at 
I Otago, near to Stewart’s Island, and under the highest 
ridges in tliis varied territory, the earthquake was 
scarcely felt ; and in proportion as the shocks reached 
tow'ards North Cape, their intensity decreased. ‘ The 
action of the earthquake,* says the ‘ Government 
Gazette,’ * appears to have extended from about the 
latitude of Banks’s Peninsula to that of New Ply- 
mouth; its greatest force having been in Cook’s Strait, ' 
and in a iiorth-w'cst and south-east directiou from 
tliencc/ 

The alarm occasioned by this phenomenon appears 
to have been trilling, after the first feelings of surprise 
and dread had subsided. A large vessel sailing at the 
very moment when the alarm was greatest for a port 
which is usually the resort of any who leave New 
Zealand, only about forty souls, including children, were 
willing to take advantage of the opportunity ; and tlie 
vessel having got ashore in going away, the DassengerS 
re-landed, and returned to their homes. The governor, 
in his despatcli of 8 1st October, declares that ‘the 
danger of a voyage by sea is in fact greater than any 
that we have been subjected to ; , apd probably every 
one who travels one hundred miles bh a railway, iueurs 
a greater risk than he would do by living a life in New 
Zealand.’ Eartliqiiakcs, therefore, are iiotliiog to people ! 
who are u.scd to tliem. i 

Still, their effects are to be provided against, although j 
such a notion as their acting as u deterraut to intend- 
ing emigrants can never be Bcriottsty entetflined. Sub- 
terraqueous volcanic action being the no^al state of 
the country, whatever is built upon it should be firmlv 
planted. The description of building Kjcommended by 
the governor, both as being better able to withstand 
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future sliocks, and as more secure from fire, is a strong 
wooden frame upon u brick foundation, filled in with 
brick ‘Hogging’ laid in mortar, and covered outside 
with laths and plaster, and board and plaster inside. 


vniiE AIR vr:usiJs ciiolf.ua. 

Tims following jiidioioiis and lucid observations on the 
Wino of pun; air in I’l'gard to health, appear in a paper on 
tho1WW)W?fTinnT5^^ nmiilicr of tluj ‘Timca,’ by Mr F. Hpenaer 
Wells .lust .'ih rertjim |)ropoi tioiis of sulphur, charcoal, 
ami saUiietrc uiiiHt ho roirihim-d to produce giiniwiwdcr—of 
coal, gus, and air, to form an explosive mixture — so the 
org'inin germs of Home (.lisi'nses fructify or germinate only 
ulieii tlio air into whielj they arc thrown contaiuM other 
organic inatterm with whieh they can enter into eonibina- 
tiou. No two of the eonstiturnts of giiiipouder will fiu'in 
an explosive coiniHiuud, but directly the third is added, 
and the tUieo arc in j'loper proportion, the destnieti\e 
agent is pro<hiecd ; ho with gasiH. It is not until air fsui- 
t'lins l-l‘11h of il.H volume of coal gas that the misture is 
tnlhmiiuahlc. It explodes with extreme foiee when the 
j>roportiou8 arc 1 to 10, hut as the pioportiou exceeds 
this, the exjilosivi' ]iOwev again dimmisheH, Just ho the 
gases cvo|ve<l Irom bodies, wlietlou' 1 m - ihliv or diseaKoil, 
become daiigiToun in [nopiirtion (o I hiur istru’Ciitnit ion or 
mixture with tlu' impure iintler in tlu* air. 'J'lio (‘venf.s 
which h;ivo lately agitated tlic puhhe mind sliovv the lui- 
jiortaucc of these eoiiHjder.itioUM. 'Dm* \ietiins of rholoia 
are tlioso who arceoiifiiied in <hity, iJI-vciitilaf ed dwellings, 
xvlui uro exposed to the coi icenljpa ted einanatioiiH eousti- 
tiiting both the above species of trialaiia —ami who .arc not 
taught to dilute them by vent ihit ion, but r.illier to roneeii- 
trato them still further by excluding tlie “epidemic atmo- 
sphere,” however impos«.il)h5 it mas bo to do so in bouses 
not air-tight. When one of the upjier elisses falls, it ia 
from a similar eausc. 

‘ 'I'he people of all classes in general do not know, or forget, 
or at .aiiyrale do not act upon tlie fact, tli.it they .are eon- 
Mliiiitly throwing oil’ ]»oisoii from their lungs. They Itnow 
that if rhareoal he set on file in a i Josed room, people con- 
fined in that room will be sull’oeatiMl or poisoned by cai- 
bonie n( id gas ; but 11)(‘y appear not to know that this same 
gas iH poureil foith from thi'ir lungs continually, .and in 
largo ipi.iMtitios ; ami th.at if a room mutc jicrfcctly air-tight, 
a liorsou brcrafinng in it wanild a.s ciatuinly and inevitably 
loison himself xvith his own breath as if idiarconl wane 
limit ill the room. The only tliffcrem'e would be in point 
of lime. CamllcH or hunpH biiniing in a room poison the 
air just as a m.an or animal does by breathing, and one 
cnmllo reipiircH about ,as iiiucli pure air to burn .as n man 
does to live. If a candle be placed in a. closed vessel — under 
n cotiiinoii tumbler, lor instance— it will soon poison tbo 
nlr in the gla.ss, and go out. If a healthy person fill a lamp- 
glass w'ith the same poison by breathing into it, .and put 
tills glass over a lighted candle, the eamllo goes out di- 
rectly the ^aa in the glass snrroumls the wick. If the air 
in tt glass ,vir bo poisoned liy Imruing a candle in it, or by 
filling it with the bre.ath from the himi.an body, a bird or 
liionsu placed in tb.atjar iilmost iinniediatcly dies. 

‘So much for tlie efiects of the jioison when nnmixed ; 
blit it is very seldom that man is exposi’d to the nndiliiled 
ijoison he himself forms. It ia only in such eases as the 
Ifiaek Hole of Calcutta, or the City of Londonderry 
steamer, or aoeddents in mines, where people are confined 
in air-tight ohamberH, that the extremity of evU-mitMcn 
deaUi — ianrodnoed. Our rooms, however bailly constructed, 
aw not absolutely air-tight ; and the law's of " nature in the 
dtlTusion Of gases, and tlnur varying consuinptioii by iiiii- 
niala and vegetables, seeure safety and a degree of health 
when man’s ignoraneo does not contribute to bis own ruin. 

‘ But though smhirn or absolute poisoning is not often 
produced by want of air to dilute or remove the iwiaonous 
gas evolved in respiration, slow' poisoning ia so to a fearful 
extent. A healthy man requires four cubic fevst per minute 
of nnro air to insure the changes wliicli should take place 
in liU blood during respiration, and to removn and siifli- 
olentiy dilute the t>oi.souoii» gas ho exhales. The poison of 
•the breath isiwica warm firom the body, and being worm, is 
speotllWwUyjtehtcr than air, and rises just as a balloon filled 
with HfftEl HP iBi docjj. It rises to the ceiling, but finds no 
■way no ox^cning higher than the fireplace ; so 

nhat, a onrrenl of air pass Ihrougb the ojien door, all 

the upper part of the room bi*eomca filled with jioisonous 
gas. Currents of pure air come In through crcviocs of door- 


ways, carrying with them only a small portion of the ira- j 
pure air to the chimney, and the air above the level of the 
opening is very tittle afl'ceted. Just os a bottle of oil 
inverted in a stream of water remains full, 'because the oil 
is lighter than the water, so the part of thetoom aliove the 
level of the rhimney-openiiig remains full of a poisonous gas, 
because it is lighter tlian theeurrentof pure airwhieh passes 
from the door to the fireplace. Now it is in this upper part 
of rooms that adults breathe ; their heads are above the 
level of tlie pure air ; they are hrc-athing a Varying amount 
of ]K)i8on. If a bird he suspended in a cage from the fop 
of a four-post bedstead In which tw'o persons are sleeping, 
anil the rurtnins are drawn rather closely together, the 
bird W'ill certainly be found dead in the morning, poisoned 
by the brcatli <jf the slei'peis, who, if they were nt the s<amo 
le\el with tin* bird, w'onld just as certainly poison tlieiii- 
‘<elves ! Small rooms arc just ns dangerous as a large cur- 
tained beilstead. How many families have seen tbeir 
eliildreti he.'ilihy and luddy, plump, rosy creatures, until | 
growth e.niTied tbeir heads above the level of the pure air 
in the nursery ! Then, at the age of nine or ten, one .after 
till* ofluT lias beeoriic pallid, sallow, and thin — true town j 
exoties. This siil»ieet is so iniport.ant, .and so little under- j 
.siood by the public, that I may impress its impottanec on I 
the public mind by a few' examjiles. ' 

* It is not very long since that a new bouse w’as erected j 
under the diveeljon of an eminent aiebitect to neeoniuio- I 
' date the monkeys in tlio Zoological riardeiis of the Re- 
geiit'.s i\ark; and this dwelling was to resemble us nearly | 
as possible .an hhiglisli gentlemairs drawing-room. Two 
ordinary dr.-ivving-room giates were put in, with low cliini- ; 
ney iipenings as close to the floor as pONsible, and the win- ; 
dows and other openings above weie niade peifeetly clos.*. i 
.Some warm air was .also .admitted ihrougb oiieniiigs in tlie I 
tloor. All the opi'iiiiigs for w inter ventilation w tie made ! 
elose to the lloor, uim1»t the erroneous belief Unit the gas 
produeed b> tbo respiration of the aniimils would lie ; 
lie.avier than the other air of the room, and would hill and I 
ese.ipe bidow% 'I'lie arehitert foigot that it isMied imnn, j 
au<l tlierefore A/////, fiom Hie anmi.ds, and th.it, when eold, , 
it would beeonie did’usrd and mixed with the oiImt .nr. 
Sixty healthy iiioiiKeys, who liud been sevei.il >» iis m j 
Kngland, w'orc put mlo IhiH room. In one inoiitli Idly of ^ 
Hiem were dead, and the other ten diiug! Tlic aiiiiii.ds i 
were all ])(>isone<l by t heir own breath; they were lining I 
in ,aii exlingui.sbei ! All the hot breath and impure I'xbal.i j 
tioiis of the rminkeys were collected in the upper part of ; 
(lie loom, could not eseape, and poisoned them. As soon ' 
<as sonic ojieniiiga in the iqiper part of the room, wliudi ' 
wTro intended only for summer ventilation — as if the 
nioiike}.s could live without pnie air in w'i liter — wen- mi- I 
closed, the room beeaino jierfeelly habitable, tlie ten 'i<k 
inonkeyH ieeo\ered, and ilior,c since placed in it li.' e J 
remained ]>erfeetly bealtliy. It is curious that .'ill liie | 
iiioiikey.s who <lied are said to have died wdtli tiiboif h s m j 
the liifigs— true consumption- the mo.st prevalent di-i a c 
of this eliinate, which is dcvelojied, 1 am ]>eisuad»‘d, m ! 
nmiibeilesH instanees in our j>o]iiihition in the '‘.■mie man- ' 
ner, but less suddenly than among tlieso monkeys, thir j 
.schools and nurheries are not quite so close ns this inonke'y- i 
house, but there is no very great difiereiico in many. 1 lie 
windows are not opened for fear of draughts of cold air; 
tlicie is only one door, and that ia seldom opened ; and 
the chimney-opening is not moro than three or four feet 
from the fioor. Kven that is often eloacd. The effects arc 
hud enough in large looms inliabitcd by few people, but 
when rooms are Binall or crowded, tlio magnitude of tlie 
evil can searorly be jqipreciated. It has been ascertained 
thatncaj.y H ),600 emigrants have lately btaii poisoned by 
their owni brCalh in emigrant ships. They died from ship 
fever produced by want of ventilation. 

* Tliis is Hullicient to show the universal deficiency of 
ventilation, and the evilH produced by breathing air ren- 
dered impure by tlic breath of healthy persons. The effects 
are still more evident wdicn these person.s are diseased, espe- 
cially with diseases whieli arc propagated f*oni one person 
to another. Tlie breath then is not only a simple {toison, 
but also contains the germs of n special disease — smnU-pox 
or typlms, for instance — and if these germs are collected in 
large quantitie.s, and not carried oflf by a current of air, or 
dilutea by mixture with pure air, they produce small-pox, 
typhus, or some other disease, a cemrding to thp nature of 
the first person affneted. When ono such person is con- 
fined in a small room, or several in a laigo room, arid per- 
fect ventilation is not practised, the disease inevitably 
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Bprracis ; but ^vlion a free mipplf of puro air dilates the 
poisouoiiH einaiiutlonst they are itonaxlous* Fever patients 
Hoatierod about TrelJ- ventilated hospital Vrards do n&t 
oiaiHi* the of fever ? hut crowd them together, or 

nef'lect voutilatlon, and they poison every one who ap- 
pr>.'iches them viho iS not protected by a previous attack. 

‘I think I have given, as far as mq^rato limits would 
]K rmit, gr>od reason for, my assertion, that a large propor- 
tion of the illness of' tho inhabitants of this coiiiitry, 
whether children or adults, rloli or poor, arises from dofl- 
cinit supply of pure air to tlioir dwellings, bedrootns, 
school-rooms, worWiops, or places of public assembly; and 
that the same want not only predisposes them to the attacks 
of pn'Vftlciit contagious diseases, but that such diseases can 
only Ijc generally or largely developed when tho iniasmnta 
containing their germs arc considerably concentmte** - that 
dilution with pure air is tho Bjifcguard, ventilation is the 
remedy, whicli tho people should lie taught to adopt, ft is 
better to avoid cholera by procuring pure air, tliau to at- 
tempt to cure it by preacnjitions. If the room have a 
»'himnoy, and the person can afford five shillings for one of 
Dr Arnett’s ventilators, let one be i)iit up. If this bo loo 
much to pay for nn essential element of life and honlth, 
lei n briek bo knocked out of the chimney near tho ceiling, 
nine mehes from any woodwork, .and a pennyworth of wire- 
u.m/e nailed over it witli a piece of clotli or oiled silk at- 
tached inside to act ns a valve. I’his will allow the im- 
pure warm air to ])ass into the chimney, and ]»revcnt an> 
smoke fnmi esenpiog into tho room. There are now not 
nn ny rooms without chimney ojicnings, but there .arc some. 
In these som6 small holes maybe bored in the top window 
^rlsb, or a tliin slit sawed in it a foot long and .au eighth of 
;m meh wide ; or :i piece of wire gauze or ]U'rforated xhic 
liny hi nib«ifituted for one of tljo upper panes of glass. 
If ( he <loor fit very tight, a pi(K*e should be sav\ed or ]d:incd 
from (ho bottom, so as to leave a crevice for the ndtnission 
of ]Miro air. J'b'ery in!iabite<l room in (Jreat lliitain might 
]•<’ tlius elfecliially ventilated in one week after the issue 
of a nofifieafioii by the Hoard of ITe.iltli ; and no reason- 
a''le man can doubt tlinf, if a projier system of ventilation 
\v<re I’vndered imperative upon landlords, not only would 
Die tliolera .and other opiJemie diseases be cheeked, but 
till' geneial standard of liealth would be raised, and the 
rt loins of the Kegisir.ar-denernl Mould speedily show less 
ilificioiiee in the relative mortality of town and country, 
•'I'd a universal increase in tho duration of human life, 
vnl ool'^ the dwellings of the poorer classes, but almost 
/II o'lr public liuildings, even our palaces and the mansions 
« i tli«‘ nobility ill town and country, are so badly con- 
‘ iiueled, that tlio health of those who inhabit or frc(|ueiit 
liinn IS necessarily deteriorated, the Rjiread of epidemic 
d--('-iscs is encouraged, and a large proportion of other 
l.tial maladies may bo fairly attributed to this f.tulty con- 
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A NiailT IX WEXFOltD. 

alt rivrrs in Kiirope (and T Iiavi* srs>n many), 
i' irt; least ih Ills rlitint'C cf ferjjfltiiig the 
V/ljo knows, for Ins sins, how convameut for cxi>ort 
It runs alonaside the ouUl city of Wcxfoul ! 

Now Wexford's a town, which, though piven to riot, 

lias late years, we're tokl, been remarknhly qinct ; 

but should Pat, even at times, still belabour Ins brotiior, 

'Cross the street they have but to shake hands w ith each other : 

8o handily narrow’s e.ach sociablu .alley 

Of this town, wboBO wide brld<'c' bestride a whole valley. 

Xow, trt any mortal wlio ever his eyes lias 
Chiincctl to ojam in Wexford in time of tho Assizes 
(With a fair in the hanrain, tho better to cram 
Streets expressly constructed to favour ajiirn), 

Just imagine a i»oor hungry traveller arriving 

(ni tho top of tho mall, after twelve hours' long driving 

(Past seven by his watch, by his stomach inuch latcrj. 

And, to back the * All full’ of tho jackiiiinpi’s w'iutcr, 
fioelng, up at White's* windows, while threading the lane, 

One hi,w>'er at least looking out at each p.ane ' 

• * A^lhithcr next ? ’ cries the stranger’s disconsolate toIcg— 
Why, Wexford, liko Ifobson, has only one choice ; 

And half its Inhabitants marshal his Way 
To Sutherland’s lligant iUn on tho Quay. 

‘ lleggars should not bo choosers*— «nd * What must be, 

So tiio horror-struck traveller gulps Ids disgust ; 

Is wishetljoy of his liicMn Just catching, to ideop in, 

A hole wfUch for Councillor Casoy was keeping ; 

* The only tolerable hotel lA tho town, occupied by the Judges 

and circuit. ^ 


And assured that not long lie’U with hunger hn pining , 

Thirty couudllors more being then up stairs dining I 
Thus far well i and so happily altered are matlem, 

By the slArp etaok of corka and sweet clatter of pint tors. 

That the bar, whom so late to Old NicIClie was Hondiug, 

Arc now hailed as gottd angels, their blessed aid lending, 

As dish upon dish, to the other succeeding, 

Proves that hero ias elsewhere) lawyera understand feeiling. 

* Bold— hold !’ cries tho traveller at length j * In couipassuu^ 
Don't cram mo alive In this true Turkey faslilon 1 

Take those sik Joints awny—keep tho covor tho lamb on, 

• And I’ll dine like a prince upon that and the salmon.’ 

These washed down with Qufiiness and gonulue pntheen. 
What a new mellow light Is shell over (he scene ! 

At the Mlndow, when seatiHl, ho gazed with delight 
On tho beautify! river (as truly ho might) ; 

While f.i[ntly (firing, tho sun’s latest beam 
Dh*«l away on tho hronst of tho full flowing stream, 

Whose soft daMhlug rnurniur he ho}>ud would oomposo 
Every travel -strained muscle to welcome repose. 

* ANIio would sinrilhor and swoltcr this mldsninmor night 
In yon hot towai hotel, ovimi though kept by a White,’ 

Ihc Htrangcr, ' m’Iumi thus I can sit at mine ease, 

My glowing clu’eU fanned by the cooling sea hrtiezo, ' 

Horne acrois jnn wide wsters, that stretch to the main, 

And wnft back its d.isK .Hnd its freshness agnfn ?’ 

Hut h.irk • not tho far-away wave of tho west 
8ig)is ho Iniully, I'm sure, o’er tlio river’s culm breast ; 

No ’ hoarser and deeper tl>o soinid as it nears, 

And lij ' on its hosDin a steamer appeal’s ! 

T,jK.‘ .1 ciiMtme of life, to the quay see her glide, 

TIu'n droj>, like a bird, ;it her mate's woJl-knawn side. 

* 'Poll my w ord ' ’ erics the stranger j ‘ a beautiful gi^ht, 

How lucky sho did not owmn in till to-night I' 

('I'hoiigh not such the opinion of crew or of iiinster, 

( aught :tt H<‘a in a galo, and scarce 'scaiKMl from dKnstvr, 

And now doomed to make up, by .'i whole night of toiling, 

The ice-n.iy thej loht by their keltic’s slow boiling.) 

All WOK stillness nt length on the river and quay, 

And the tiavellcr gazed on tlio bridge as it lay 
Tn Its length and its beauty across the calm flood, 

And thought nn the days when that river ran bUwd { 

When that bridge was tlio arena, where brCther and brother, 
In tierce civil eon diet, had bl.iiightered each other; 

And asked, ‘ (?ould it ho th.it I he pale, silent stars. 

That now looked down so calmly, had witncssc’d those M'Oi’S? 
Or the wateis where slept now their placid reflect Joii, 
llecn stained by tho earimgo of wild insurrection ?‘ 

Lulled and soothed by the seciio to a moiHl most quiescent, 

TJie traveller climbed the st«-ep stairs' rugged ascent, 

And in hojtes of soft rest (disregarding ovcuylacs), ho 
Hunk down — blest his good-luck, and (’uuncillor rascy ! 

Scarce an hour had ho tplinnhernd in feveri'^h doso, 

When a dm finm the river invades his roposo t 
He looks out, and perceives in tho stnamor a light, 

And jnties its weary crew, toiling rill night ; 

Then thinks of tho peace he'll eiyoy on his jmUow, 

Whon thcy~wi etched mortals I— are breasting tha billow. 
ITif/ir'd he fears ho must bo with the teniblo clangor, 

When the moment nriives for tJio boat to weigh iinehor; 

Hut iliat past— liojies to sh’cp unmolested, I darrsay. 

Till the swiff-wiilfng packet has crow/ed to the Mersey. 

lie forgets that to gut thero she must be so cruel I 

As all iho night long to ho laying In fuel ; 

And groans with dismay, Sis wllli dull heavy roll, 

Down, down, still go tiimhiiug tho buckets of coal ! 

Till the w.igons wheel ufl', and tho light's out at hist, 

And he thinks -easy man ' — all his tronhles are past. 

Vain hojic ! soon there wakes. In tho yard just below, a 
roniTiictlon like that In the days of old Noah, 

When he (though methinka 'twaa not done In the dark) 

AVith lots of live lumber wos stocking the Ark. 

The stranger looked forth, and 'mid rain that resembled 
The Deluge when Noah his live-stock aascnibled. 

Fees with dread and dismay that beneath him the stahlc- 
Yaifl tphes with confusion far greater than Habel. , 

Blow stalk through the twilight, nil worn and footsore, ii 
Dreat lot of long-horned gawky oxen from * Gorcy ! ’ 

For their native town’s hpnoiir (like truelrleh cattle), 

Provoking some oows from famed Kerry to battle; 

While, like a fat constable, keeping the jpeund, 

A huge Tri .h hull gives them all a punob round ! 

With tlic lowing and bellowing lioreon atteu^g, 

Imagine the stnrm o'er the eonses Impending ; 

IVlien, by tdes and detachments, let In to the meeting, ) 

Ten score of strange pfga Interchanged their flnit greeting, > 
While hlKi'p sw'cll the ctaonia with plttfid Meeting I J 
Whose treble is piped by disoonsoMtia^^bs, 

And the tenor by oalvos newly refto^tlNdr damsi 
Van tho traveller doubt that still wctcga la 
Th.it the temixist, in fact, la as 3 ret only browing— 

That harmonious the sounds are Ills organs flhsoilfng 

To IhoBO which await on tho period of iaitinp ? • 

Day dawned, and the str.'inger, consigning to air 
All hoi>e of a night’s rest, got up in despair; 
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And rciNOlviKl, while In Frin, to act tin her son, 

Oavf* up with a good giace his comfort fur— /tin f 
And fun sure It was to the griLVcst of murtnls, 

To SCO, as the yard for each pig op'd its portals, 

One Pat, iinencninhcrod ns n ild Jmhan hunter, 

Heizo up by the hind legs an obstiimtc grimier! 

Wliile two by the cirs were as clc\<*ily dinging. 

'When Piggy, Jneensed, out his logs would he IliiigiDg, 

• And laying tlio luu(» tliat stuck by liis fud. 

To Ills own vast umusciiiont, fl.it down in tho mud ; 

'I'lU, o’i'i in.istonMi, at lcm;th, amid squeaking iiiituid. 

One hy one tlio ten scoie wore* safe stowed in the lioldf 
Wliilo till) pigs were * coercing,’ 'twas fun to observe 
Ilow tlm cows stole a mardi from their duo course to Hwervo, 
And kt'pt III full di.ise, till •■neh lane and piieh liilr>, 

'Whole sqiiadMiiiH of \Ve.xfoifl's long barefooted gintiy ! 

The isior sheep and lambs (reekoiied silly best) 

Had not HuiihO tlioir Lormeiitois to spite and inulcat. 

Nor cuiiriing oiioiigh to give Paddy the slip, 

Only, hiiddling togoiliL-r, made slraight/zvim the ship, 

Till one by one caught round the fat woolly waist, 

On the deeU, side by side, they were (inallj* plaeed — 

‘Winch, while boms, lioofM, and Hiioiita thus its precincts 
enrich, 

Looked like SinU/iJldd itself sd ojloat on FUd Ditch • 

Hilt iny story grows longer than stones should be, 

Ho 1)110 sigli for the bifhils, who thus put to sea ' 

Olio hint to the tiavdicr thiough (1*0^1101 prngicbiiing, 

Tlio As.sixes to shun, as ho vuluos my blessing’ 

A ml whenn'nr foi Ins sms lie may lodge on a ipiay. 

To bo hurc that no sfeniii-j>fivkel sails boforo day ' + 


NKWSPAPPR IlKPORTtNlJ. 

Tlic daily press complains of tlie loipiacity of parliament 
HH a Mcrious imiicdinicut to luisincss. The hlcady remedy 
‘ ceaae to reiiort tliu iionsciHo that is .s]iolven, and the 
inernliers will talk leas.’ The * spectator, ^ temarKin>.; on the 
threat of the ‘Times,' nays, ‘ llonourahle members often 
speak less to be heard than to bo repotted, and by siibKerv- 
ing to thoHO tidkerH against printed spaee, the dail> Joiiv- 
nah encourage idle loipnieily, until their own eolmnn's are 
Hureharged with a hurt hen of tediousness that disjfiists all 
readers. A coneenti.itod st)lo of reportimr, iijiportionod to 
ideas rather than words, would please readers, would cause 
the sneeehoM of ineuihers to he in tnilh iimrc read, and 
wouhi tend to chasten tlie flow of oloipieneo.’ I'he hint is 
ciiually applicable to the provincial press in its treatment 
ol local oratoiH. The praclice of reporting: everything that 
\h said, by fools as w'ell as Soloiis, may be descnricd as 
* reporting run mad.' The highest stj le of rcpoi ting is that 
• which gives in the briefotd posHihle space ihe substaiiee of 
all tilings spoken and dune. Colnirm atter eoliiinn of ‘full 
reports’ form literally a mass of nibbi.sh, gral dying to no- 
liody bnt him whose vanity it datteia. Tlie exceptions to 
this rulaACdJhut Timch, 

[We goo it inentioned that the co.st of jiarliamcntary 
reporting for the ‘ Daily News’ is from I.,(i0 to L.lOh per 
week; of couise the cost to the ‘Times* and other morn- 
ing papers must be eipially great. Uur belief i.s, that 
condensed spoeches, euihraeing only the pith of what is 
said, would bo greatly tneferred by the public.] 

TRANSFORVIATIONS OF MATTKR. 

A bouiitifal Providence has thus provided the mc.ans of 
rnaintuinlng a proper equilibriiini between the different 
kingdoing of nuturo j for even those tl.-caying aubsjtanocs 
which are imt immediately returned to the soil, but suf- 
fered to waste, Hre all again reaniniatcd, only after a 
longer interval, tt may be that the guano, which now, 
at much expense, wo bring in vessels from* the coasts 
of Amci^ca, is partly the coiiiponent timtter of former 
jl^erationg, which have occii[iied thi.s island, to which it 
18 now i*ctnrned ; dead iiiaterialg, which, discharged by 
drainage, or waglied by showers into the eca, have there 
become converted into marine vegetation, upon which 
have fed the nuiinals which have formed the prey of Be.a- 
birds, which produce guano. And this gnano iic.xt assumes 
the shiqio of corn, and again is animated iu the bodie.s of 
thoio by whoiu^ the corn is eaten. fiJo, again, ammonia, 
Hsing into the air from organized gubstancos decomposing 
on the surface of tlw^ earth, is washed down by fain, and 
coilA^ertod by plauta .into nutntions vegetable principles. 
Tlio odfboRm atild di 8 cbai:gcd into the uir by animal respi- 
ration k the j[>rodiiot of a constant decay of the living 
i.body; vegetation removes tliLs from the air as It % formed. 


and again fixes the carbon in a solid form. Coinlmstion 
is merely a more rapid decay favoured by an elevated 
tfemperatnre, and that of ordinary fuel is merely the con- 
version of solid carbon into gaseous cd^honic acid. The 
coal which we bum on our hearths becomes converted 
into this gas. At some bygone period it had before been 
mingled witli the air, in the same gaseous state ; then 
become ff xed by vegetation ; then fossilised as coal, in 
which form it has awaited the time when it should be 
excavated by the busy hand of man, once more to lloat 
through the atmosphere as an invisible vapour, and again , 
to go through the whole serieg of changes to which it has ' ! 
been before subjected. When we consider all these things, | 
we eauiiot hut perceive that the whole economy of nature , , 
coiisisis in one great series constantly recurring in regular 1 1 
and appointed order, and that the labours of man, in the | 
practice of this art of agriculture, have for their object ' 
chicily to favour and expedite some of the changes in this i 
great series, producing re.snlt.s, small, indeed, coiiKidcied in ! 
relation to the large operations of nature throughout uur . 
globe, but, for his own race, capable of effecting the most , | 
henclieial consequences. And wc cannot but admire the 1 
sagacity and pcr-seveiancc with which the human mind, m 
its loftier developments, is endowed, enabling it thus mic- 
cessfully to investigate the laws of nature's workings, and 
to apply the results of these discoveries to puiposcs of tho 
highest practical utility. — Duti^h Quarterly lievicia. 

A woman’s opinions op TIITSTIANDS. 

As .a general rule, we know that men have, by nature, a 
superiority in strength which enables them to go through 
l.iboins .and dangers, mental as w-ell as bodilv, from wliieli 
fein.iles should bo exempt: and that, by cJueation, tln^y 
are qualiffed for exercising ibc several trades or jirofessioiiy 
by w'hieli they are to inainlam their fimiilies. On (he otlier 
liaiid, women arc endowed (besides all the glares and amia- 
bilities of the sex) with a great superiority of qniekii(‘S'!(, 
i tact, and delicate discernment, in all the every-day affairs 
! of lilc. Ill all these*, therefore, the husliaud ought to be 
completely guided by liis wife*. And this shows the wisdom 
of our ancestors in making tho hnsbaml ‘ endow wit !i all 
his worldly good.s’ the wife he has chosen. Tlio wile is de- ' 
pendent 011 tlic husband, and clings to him fur suppoit, 
Jubt as a hop jdant climbs 011 its polV, and 9, sweet pea 011 
tho sticks to support it, and as the vino in Itidy was, aceoid- 
ing to tlie language of tho jioets, ‘ married to tlie elm.’ , 
Hut. if >011 could conceive 0 hop-pole, or a pea-stiek, or an 
elm, imagining that those plants wore put there on piuposo 
for its udorument, you would tell them that this was qiiito 
a mistake -tliat tho climbers are cultivated loi the llovveis 
or fiuit— and that the .stakes are placed there merely for 
tlioir sake, and must not claim any superior dignity or 
woitli over llie plants they support. Now Just such is tlie 1 1 
office of the Imsbaiul ; and this state of* tilings is what ' 
jieople approach to more in proportion as they advance* in . I 
civilisation. Among mere savugca the wife is made to ' 
yield to brute force, and is u. mere drudge ; in barbarian i 
countries women aro shut up; in more civilised they arc j 
left free, and have more control ; and in dear England, 1 ! 
the glory of all nations, they have a higher place, pro- ; I 
verbially, than anywhere else. —A AtatroTfs Adeicc to a 
Youvy Married Lady. 

TEMPERANCE LAW AT WISCONSIN. 

A remarkably stringent bill in relation to the sale of in- 
toxic.iting (hinks has ,_rGceiitIy passed the legislature of 
Wisconsin. It rei|uires all persona who would vend or 
retail ‘ *>«)irituouB rupiors' to yire ftorul to th^Jown authorities, 
wdhthre^ sturtiea in 1000 du/fors, * conditioned to pay all 
damages ihe community or individuals may sustain by 
reason of such traffic ; to support all paupers, widows, and 
orphaiKs ; pay the expenses of all civil and criminal jirose- 
cutions made by, growing out of, or justly attributable to, 
8uch traffic and it w made the duty of the officer holding 
the bond to deliver it to ‘ any person who may claim to 
bo injured by such traffic.’ The bill pas^d the aen/ito by 
a vote of ton to three, and the assembly by twenty-nine to 
tu’^ty-one. We believe no other legislative body in the 
United States has taken so decided a stand on the subject 
of spirituous liquors as Wisconsin. — New York Courier', 
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CONTENT. 

Thk Staying of Mirnbeau that * words are things/ an- 
iioiiiiccd one of those discoveries of our fathers which 
the present ago of appliance is busily employed in work- 
ing out. In this spirit of the dii 3 % we showed some 
time ago, in .a discourse on Spring, how words repre- 
senting even material plienomeim may be transferred 
from country to country, from language to language, 
till they entirely lose their adaptation, and yet retain 
thoir original meaning * Thus the spring of the Eng- 
lisli is still with sentimentalists the really vernal season 
of the southern nations ; and in spite of the evidence of 
the senses, our bare trees, desert gardens, and muddy 
fields, wlien their beautiful mantle of snow is hardly 
replaced by a blade of vegetation, 

‘ Live in doacrlption, and look green in bong.’ 

If WO suffer ourselves to be thus cheated by a word 
standing for a portion of the calendar, and open to any- 
body ’s veridcatioo, we arc of course much more likely 
to be deceived in the estimate of those which indicate 
particular states of mind; and, as an instance of this 
delusion, we would now invoke the docile reader’s attcn< 
tion to the word Content. 

This is a word suiiposed to indicate a very enviable 
state of mind, implying tlie union of virtue and wisdom 
111 the individual. It is used in this sense by all poets, 
and not a few philosophers ; though it occurs only once 
in the Bible, and that with a different meaning, to 
w Inch we shall presently allude.f A state of content, 
according to tlie popular idea, is not a state of happi- 
ness, for that in the present world is not only evanescent, 
but, in order to be sensibly felt, it must be intermingled 
with contrasts. It is less than bliss, and yet greater. 
It does not desire the excitement of joy : it will not 
take the trouble to be happy. It has no want, and 
therefore no wish, but is abundantly satisfied with itself. 
It is the Nirwana of the Brahmins, without its uncon- 
sciousness ; but its wliole consciousness is that of having 
nothing to regret, and nothing to sigh for. A Contented 
man, therefore, is at least passively virtuous. Ho has 
nothing to grasp at, and therefore no temptation to 
transgress, but concentrating his self-satisfaction around 
him like a cloak, he defies the storm, without enjoying 
the sunshine. 

If tliia is content in individuals, let us inquire what 
its'effett would t>e upon the character of societies. 
Would not a savage people^ satisfied with their savagi^, 
remain for ever the ferm nuiura of the human kinff? 
Would they build themselves houses if they were con- 

* Delusiooi lllustons. Journal, No. 180. 

t A single other instance Is given In ; Hannay's Concordaaoe ;* 
but when Job tiays to his comforters, * Re yo therefore content,' he 
means merely, * Be quiet,* or * Have <l|inie.' ^ 

* _ 


tented with huts? Would they trouble themselves 
even with huts, if a piece of bark stripped from a 
tree (as in Australia) afibrdod them what they con- 
sidered adequate shelter? But this, it may be said, 
is beginning too early; for content cannot come into 
play till all discomfort ends. But comfort and dis- 
comfort are merely relative terms. What is the one in 
one state of society, and in one age, is the other in 
another; and until wb can ascertain the estdet point of 
civilisation we are destined by Providence to reach, it 
is in vain to look for public eonteiit. Societies, being 
merely aggregations of individuals, what is true of the 
nature of the former, must bo true of the nature of the 
latter. There is a principle of movement in the human 
species which distinguishes it from the lower animal 
kingdom, and the termination of which is lost in the 
future. This principle is still more energetic in the 
most refined and accomplished individual of the present 
day than in the savage ; a fact which proves that the 
farthest advance we have as yet made is only a stage 
on the w’ay. In natural history, a correct description of 
the habits of an animal never becomes obsolete, whereas 
with human beings a few years frequently suffice to 
change the whole character and status. If our Saxon 
ancestors could revisit the earth, they would recognise no 
resemblance between themselves and their descendants 
w'hirling along from one end of the country to another 
on iron roads, and by the agency of fire. Bu^l the diffe- 
rence here is not greater than, judging by analogy, it 
will be, after a similar lapse of time, botwoen us and our 
posterity ; on the contrary, it is probably less great j 
for the principle to which it owes its existence has in- 
creased, as w'e have said, in energy, and may therefore 
be expected to produce still more remarkable results in 
the coming time. 

This extensive way of viewing content may ho said 
to be wrong. We may be told that by content we are 
merely to understand that equanimity of mind which is 
untroubled by unreasonable desires. But the feeling 
has existed in all states of society as well as the present; 
and at preiflht it exists still more obviously iu the lower 
than in the higher conditions, whether social or intel- 
lectual — more obviously in the lazzaroni of Naples than 
in the literati of London. Mankind have never moved 
in one consentaneous body. The mass has risen, not by 
a general inherent power, but by the leaven it contains ot 
aspiring and energetic minds. Content is simply satis- 
faction with existing circumstances — a disiudinption 
to change of any kind ; and it is no more worthy of 
respect, we venture to say, in OpeT plass of cfrcnni- 
stances than in another. Is it nediit^ry to alio^r (hat 
in this general and correct sense it Is really a very bad 
thing? In one part of the British Islands we find large 
masses of the people contented to live in turf hovels, 
and to pursue the merest animal existence^ Is it that 
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Me c^U Tirtuous ? la it that we call philosophical? In 
all OUT large cities are observed hordes of beings con* 
tented to live the lives of beggars, to walk about the 
streets in rags, and, satisfied in their idleness, to prey 
on their more industrious neighbours. Is that a tiling 
*“ 0 ) be commended by the poets ? Certainly not : yet, if 
words have a meaning, these arc mere varieties of the 
same quality of content wliich is the subject of so 
much laudation. We have had too much preaching 
about the virtue of conunt; for indeed mankind need 
no persuasive to indifference. Tiio very opposite qua- 
lity we uphold to be the true inspirer of virtue. 
Everything great, wise, lovely, or of good report, has 
originated in dissatisfaction with thing.<t as they are. 
Discontent has been the parent of civilisation, and is 
at this moment impelling society onward to its highest 
achievements. It could be wished that preachers and 
e8BU3ri8t8 would qualify tlicif praise of content by a 
consideration of t)ie evils which spring from it when 
unaccompanied with 

But wliilc wo do not care to conceal our dissatisfac- 
tion with content in tlio ordinary sense of the word, let 
it not bo understood that we advocate disquietude, or 
hold ill any degree of tolerance a repining spirit. When 
a poor man implores a blessing upon his humble meal, 
and thanks God for the mercy, this by no means im- 
plies that he is content with the faro, or tliat he is not 
making tlie most strenuous efforts to obtain something 
better. ITe lias no abstract right, however, to anything 
better. What he enjoys is in itself a boon and a blessing ; 
and even the gratitude he feels and expresses excites him 
to new efforts. AVlicn Kobinson Crusoe amused himself 
with liis man Friday and his domestic pets, and thanked 
God for the comforts and indulgences ho enjoyed, he 
was all the while employed anxiously in budding a ves- 
sel, that he might escape from his solitary kingdom. 
The two occupations and two feelings were not incon- 
sistent j but, on the contrary, intimately and necessarily 
associated. The bounties bestowed upon him in his 
forlorn and awful condition not only c.\cited a feeling 
of religious gratitude, but, by the confidence they in- 
spired in a guardian Providence, gave nerve to his arm 
and courage to his heart. 

The word content, wo have obscrvcil, occurs only 
once in Scripture ; and there its use by the illustrious 
apostle, in his address to the Hebrew's, exemplifies in a 
remarkable nmnner the meaning we desire to convey. 
While exhorting his brethren to be content with ‘ such 
things as they had,’ he counsels no idle self-satisfaction, 
no folding of the hands, no standing still ; but, on the 
contrary, urges them iii the onward path of social and 
religious effort. Progress, indeed, 's the grand principle, 
pliiloBOphically speaking, which dibtinguishes Chris- 
tianity ftom jother religions. Under other forms of 
faith tlwro have no doubt been great and rofty spirits, 
which soared above the destinies of their age, ‘and left 
monuments of their genius for the admiration of a re- 
mote posterity ; but the new Message called in to the 
feast the lame and the blind, the lowest as well as the 
highest of society, and thus commenced what was more 
than chronologically a new era for mankind. 

We are ourselves selfishly interested in demolishing 
the cantent of the poets and sentimentalists, since wo 
hete , always advocated submission and thankfulness 
sinittttaiieously with energy and movenient. But we go 
farther, and assert that thc^two are not merely recon- 
cilable with, but necessary to each other. The surly re- 
pining which it is the fashion of the day to consider as a 
requisite ingredient in progress, or rather as the spring 


frona which progress should take its rise, is an obstade | 
•to every movement but that which is downwards. | 
Grumbling is neither wholesome moi^^ement nor its pre- j 
cursor; for the very act of grumbling absorbs the cner- I 
gies which are requisite to carry a man beyond the i 
condition of which he complains. There is nothing so I 
easy as grumbling, and nothing more indicative of a | 
dull and barren spirit. It is still worse than content ; | 
for M'liile it prevents advancement, it neutralises even i 
the tame enjoyment of immobility. Show us a town i 
where the people are habitual grumblers,’ and htfVc the ; 
ingenuity to pick a flaw in everything that is attempted I ^ 
to be done in the way of public improvement, and wc j 
will undertake to show you a crowd of do-nothings *, so 
invariably is it the case that the growling faultfinder I 
is practically a sluggard— a personage who, reposing in 
self-sufficient indolence, can put all the world riglit in j ; 

! theory, without having the sense to manage his own ' 
aflairs. 

If w'G descend from generals to particulars, from so- 
cieties to individuals, w'e find illustrations of iliis doc- i ' 
trine in the scenes of everyday life. Let us suppose a j 
hard-wrought artificer returning after a day’s toil to i 
his cheerless room, where he looks with disgust upon i 
his coarse meal, and with a sombre sternness into the 
faces of his wife and children, in which he sees only the 
reflection of the gloom that overshadows his own. Eor 
this man there is no hope ; for his mind is occupied in 
brooding over his condition, and has none of its energies 
to spare for plans of advancement. He is neither build- I ' 
ing his Crusoe vessel nor enjoying the society of his I 
household pets ; he sees no hopeful sail in the distance | 
of ocean C I 

* And the rough billows wash away ! 

Tho few strange footsteps ou tlio shore I * i 


Let us now suppose the same individual returning 
to the same desolate scene, but which is lighted up by 
his presence as with a gleam of sunsliine, for a happily- 
constituted mind illumines all within its sphere. liis 
wife is poorly dressed ; but wlmt then ? — cotton is 
as good a conductor of sympathy as satin. lie sees 
in the rise of his growing children from their too 
scanty garments only matter for hope, and smiles 
as he thinks that there is progress in all things, liis 
meal would be far from tempting to a dainty appetite ; 
but ho knows that there are some to whom it would 
be 4 uxury, just as there are others whose fare would 
be luxury to him, and so he blesses God for His bountj'. 
TTie room is small, but it holds goodly company; for 
that familiar bpok, or slicet, brings liim into associa- 
tion with other minds, and acts flowing the thoughts 
of his own. He is cheerful, happy — but not contented ! 
Oh no! There are ^better rooms, richer meals, more 
tasteful clothing, and a wider circle of intellectual asso- 
ciatior to be had in the world ; and hi.' knows that all 
these have been obtained by thousands around him who 
had no more vantage ground to start from than him- 
self. He laughs at the idea of being contented as he is ; 
but it is a proud and a merry, not a bitter laugh ; and 
the thought tlms conjured up acts as the leaven of his 
character, and helps to bring about what it foretells. 

The author of the book, the dreamer of the iRoatiog 
shifeet, obscure in himself, yet perhaps the conductor, if 
not the producer of that electric thought, is in precisely 
the same position as the mind he has thus assisted to 
illumine. One study brings on another, one step leads 
to a higher, till he is cut off from the living in the very 
middle of hiS career. And is there, then, no content? 
M^v w^'^^er hope to be at rest? I£c could tell if he 
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I were permittoJ to retom ! In. tHto Uh ill to moteototii^ tbe indi0brenoe with which compatriot had ptuilM 
but in the next ^0 x^h the |[oel of knowledge ; aod. into tbe ibmt Uie day before, rdievod mo of cectaio 
there Oontent^aft longer an obatecto progress, no anxious forebodings as to the fatigues and d^geng of 
longer an antagonism strugi^in^ against the higher an emigrant'p life ; and 1 walked at once to the inn to 
destiny of man— ohaogee itp nature, and becomes uni- make inquiries. Qalf-a-dozen huge men were drinking 
rersal and immortal. t,. II. in the bar*room ; and though myself not of the short«i£ 

- - -■■■ ■ - — . I tolt humiliated in comparing my stature with theirs. 

^nTTATTWT?*? AWn flOLn-BTOOFlt attention to ray entrance, but shortly 
bQUATT:ERS AWO UUt.h>-r?lCJUEltS. afterwards, whUe I was endeavouring, in imperfect 

AN EMIGRANT s oacPERiENCES, English, to extiRct information from the landlord, they 

Ov one of the days immediately following the Uevolu- became silent and listened. The innkeeper feemeo 
tiuii of February 1848^ I took breakfast for the last timo embarrassed, and hesitated to explain. Suddenly I tolt 
at the Caiu de Paris, and in the evening found myself a heavy hand on my shoulder, which almost threw me 

at Havre, where I had engaged my passage in the Qr off my balance ; and I fancied some aggression on the 

Victoria for New Orleans. I went on ^ard, and ere part of one of the giants ; but a smile almost of benevo* 
long, France presented itself to my eyes but as a blue lenco on the Virginian's large features reassured me. 
cloud mingled with the haze on the distant horizon. * I can tell the gentlcmao,' he said, turning to the 


for New Orleans. I went on board, and ere part of one of the giants ; but a smile almost of benevo* 
)ng, France presented itself to my eyes but as a blue lenco on the Virginian's large features reassured me. 
loud mingled with the haze on the distant horizon. * I can tell the gentlcmao,' he said, turning to the 

The impression of sad thoughts still remained, when, landlord ; ^ the name of the section he asks for to Red- 


after a voyage of thirty-five days, mc approached the maple.' 
mouth of the Mississippi. I then began to ask mvself 'Ah! 


mouth of the Mississip^. I then began to ask myself ' A 
resources I had brought to the country of my *A 
adoption. In the days of my prosperity, to benefit a turn. 


‘Ah!’ answered the boat, apparently astonished. 

* Are you certain of what yon say ? ’ I demanded in 


friend, I had bought 600 aercs of uncleared land in the 
state of Virginia ; and now the clearing of this terri- j 


' To be sure,’ replied the Virginian with an ironical 
air ; and on my expression of desire for speedy posses- 


tury, with a quarter's income, 6000 firancs, were the only sion, he Continued, * Don’t be impatient ; you’ll get there 

1.— XU. T1. 1..X* t ._..._U • -..J XU... ..:*U...4i 1... A..XU... 


resources left me by the Kevolution. 


soon enough;' and then, without noticing ttio fhrther^ 


On purchasing the land, proper attention had been he swallowed a glass of whisky, 
p.iid to the necessary legal formalities to secure undis- Presently another stranger entered the room : he was 
puted possession ; it was situated on an afiluent of the tall and strong us the others, lind wore a hunting-suit, 
Ohio, up which river, according to the itinerary traced with thick leathern gaiters; one hand held a whip, the 
out for me, I was to proceed by steamboat as fur as the other a rifle. He called for a glass of spirits, and de- 
Villago of Guyandot. After landing at New Orleans, I manded the nexvs from Ciucinnati. The man who had 
staitcd on this second voyage by one of the 500 huge accosted me replied to the inquin* ; and then pointing 
steamers which plough the Mississippi and western me^ out, said, ‘ Thai's the owner of llcdmaple.* 
rivers. Among the passengers was one who seemed to 


Tile new-comer shivered with excitement. ‘ Ah,' ho 


share my disposition for nocturnal reveries : he never growled, measuring me with an eye of concentrated 
left the (leek. After a time, I questioned him ; he proved spite, and stretching out his brawny arms, ‘the white 
to be a fellow-countryman, who, like myself, had loft and weak hands of gentlemen make but poor work with 
France on account of the Revolution. We gave con- the axe and rifle. Take my advice, and go back where 
lidcnce for confidence, and he commended my expatria- you came froni — New York, I guess ?’ 


tion as the only wise course. For his part ho had been 
a literary aspirant, and landed in New Orleans with 


‘ And why, if you please ? * I asked. 

‘For reasons which it is useless to tell,’ was the 


thirty francs and a romance in manuscript. He sue- answer ; and with American urbanity my interlocutor 
ceeded in disposing of the latter to a publisher, and began to whistle Yankee-doodle, 
lili part of the proceeds bought ten acres of land some- I was annoyed and embarrassed at this conversation : 
yherc in the interior; and having provided himself what could it mean? Just then n youth canio to the 
with an axe and a rifle, took a deck passage on board door and cried, ‘Townshij), somebody wants you.’ This 
our vessel. I could not help admiring the philosophy was the name of iny incomprehensible adviser, who rope 
with which he contemplated his prospects. His whole and went out. I again applied to the landlord, out 
capital was twenty-five dollars. * With five of tliese,’ with no better success than before, except being in- 
lie said, ‘ 1 can buy enough of potatoes and salt beef to formed that my section lay some seventy miles from 
last me a year ; and I shall be very unfortunate indeed Guyandot, and could be reached in a two-days’ journey, 
if this sailor’s faro cannot be mended from time to time I went out in search of a horse, when the youth before- 
with a quarter of a deer. I shall then have twenty mentioned came up and said, ‘If you want to go to 
dollars ; half of them will go for a log-house, and the Redmaple, I can get you a boat to go up the Guyandot, 
rest will suffice for seed for the land to be cleared by or a horse to go by land ’ 


my axe. One grain of Indian corn will produce an 
car ; and with tbe produce of one acre I will buy ten 
others, and so continue adding to the extent of my pos- 
sessions, until my pride of own rsblp being satisfied, 


‘And who told you that I wish to go to Rcdmaple?’ 

‘ Township.’ 

I chose the horse; and before daybreak the next 
morning wc were on the route which skirted the oourso 


it shall please me to lay down my axo and say — It is of the river. As we went deeper into the forest, traces 
enough.’ In thispeountry such projects are not dreams, of cultivation bcoame more and more rare, and the rude 
A few hours elaiised, when the steamer slackened its track presented a constantly- varying succession of difil- 
specd I my companion was about to bid adieu for a long cultics. The sun was sinlung as we came near to a 
time to civilised life. The situation was one of the farm, and we were about to diverge towards it, when the 
wildest on the banks of the Ohio. A solitary housci' noise of a horse's gallop rang through the wooA X turned 
half hidden by trees, stood^ on the shore ; a skiff put “y head, and recognised^ Township. Ho gave mo a 
off rowed by a flsbetaian ; the scanty baggage was menacing look while he reined up his horse, and s^ke a 
dropped into it, asd followed by my adventurous toiend. few words in an undertone to my guide ; after which he 
We agaifi went on, but I had to see the new emi- rode on as fast as before. «I endeavoured to find out the 
grant step on sboto* pass hto arms into the straps of hto cause of this demeanour by questioning tbe youth, but 
knapsack, and then, with axe and rifle on shoulder, received none but vague rojplles. WeilMtfsea tbe night 
disappear behind a screen of gigsuitio trees. fit the farm ; and on the following dfiy, after A rJdc of 

The next day we reached Guyandot, and it was then some hours, came to the top of a tenge of hills, where 
my turn to l^re tho steamer ; and the recollection erf my guide stopped abruptly. 

^ ‘ You see,’ no said, • toat brook running past at your 

— Hen- feet — that blue hilt yonder in front—that big pond at 


* FreSly translated and adapted Uon the ‘ lUvtM 


I your right— and that tine of trees on your left 
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‘Well?* 

* Wdl 1’ be rejoined, ‘ you ece Redmaple : those trees, 
tlfese hiHs, that pond, are the bounds of your locution.* 

1 was in raptures at the sight of so magnificent ah 
estate. James— that was the youth^s name— smiled 
ironically, and to my surprise urged mo to retrace my 
"-steps. Again I was puzzled ; and all the explanation I 
could obtain led me to expect that my claim to posses- 
sion would be disputed. ‘At all events,* said the astute 
urchin, on taking his departure, * if the squatter asks 
to seo your title, say you left it at tho attorney’s: that 
will be the safest and setting spurs to his horse, he 
was soon out of sight. 

Left alone, I deliberated : then taking out my tele- 
scope, I leant against the stem of an oak, and surveyed 
my domain. The valley of lledmaple, lighted by the 
setting sun, lay before me in all its splendour : every- 
thing was in harmony, and it might have been taken 
for a vision of Eden. A distant column of light smoke 
revealed tho site of Township’s habitation ; and turning 
my telescope iil that direction, I saw two sturdy bo>s 
wrestling among the fallen logs scattered over a portion 
of prairie ground ; while beyond them a young and 
graceful girl was slowly walking near a dump of tulip- 
trees, and gathering wild flowers, which she interwove 
with her hair. 'I'hc sun went down as 1 gazed, and 
speedily the briglitness of the scene was veiled in one 
uniform tint : the time to act had come ; so, commend- 
ing my cause to Providence, I hastened down the slope 
to a gloomy avenue leading through the wood. My 
rifle was in excellent order, and I advanced with the 
caution of a suspicious poacher rather than as proprietor 
of the soil. 1 took every stump that rose in the gloom 
I fur the squatter : at last 1 could mistake no longer ; lie 
stood leaning on his rifle at the entrance of an opening 
in the forest. I was about thirty paces off when he 
motioned me to halt, and exclaimed in a voice of thun- 
der—* I have been waiting for you ; what do you want 
with me ?* 

‘ If you have been waiting for me,’ I answered, ‘ you 
know who I am, and what I want. I am told that you 
have settled yourself in this land, which belongs to mc^ 
and call upon you in the name of the law to give me 
free possession*,’ and forgetting my guide’s advice, I 
drew from my pocket the papers which certified my ex- 
clusive title. 

‘ Kedmaplc shall have but ono owner as long as I 
live,* replied Township. ‘ I could have killed you like 
a User at any moment during the last hour ; but I wish 
to avoid bloodshed between us. Go back : there is yet 
time ; my right is that of first occupant, and your title 
is nothing in my eyes.’ 

Either to frighten me, or witli a real intention to 
fire, tho squatter raised his rific, and aimed. I stood 
mptionless. 

* The nearest sheriff,* he continued, * is seventy miles 
away ; the report of my rifle will never reach his ears ; 
your corpse will have been devournl by the birds, and 
your papers blown away like dead leaves, before any one 
thinks of inquiring about you. One, two *— 

I heard tho click of the lock, but some irresistible 
force impelled me onwards ; and with my rifle resting 
peacefully on my shoulder, I approached my opponent, 
preferring any danger to a retreat 

‘ Three 1 * cried Township. It is not easy to describe 
what fojlowed. Scarcely had he pronounced tho word, 
than a man rushed from a neighbouring thicket, and 
seizing mo with vigorous arms, snatched my papers. It 
was one of the squatter's sons. Then there was a flash, 
a loud report, and a boll whistled between our two 
heads, brought near together tn the heat of the struggle. 
We both fell, each thinking that the other was wounded. 
Township uttered a cry of horror, and rushed towards 
us, his look of terror disappearing as he saw that bis 
son WA8 safe. On my part I rose furious with rage, 
‘ and reproached him loudly for his cowardice. 

‘LJowardice ! ' he retorted with a savage laugh. Then 
reloading his weapon, he returned to me my rifle and 


papers, declaring that he scorned to take advantage of 
jme, but that we must flgl'it for possession of the valley; 
and the only way to settle the question would be rifle 
to rifle, sliowing no quarter* 

The quarrel was about to recommence, when we u'crc 
interrupted by the arrival of the two boys whom I had 
seen wrestling. They looked at tne with pity, as a 
doomed man ; and ono of them proposed deferring the 
execution to the next day. as the increasing darkness 
made It difficult to distinguish objects. 

The proposition was acceded to, and I was invited 
to pass the night in the squatter’s hut. But the eldest 
! son — he who had seized my papers — replied that I pre- 
ferred to camp under a tree, and in a wiiisper bade me 
await his return. At the end of an hour he reappeared 
with a lantern and basket of provisions; and while I 
did honour to the corn-cakes, salt beef, and beer, he 
informed me, under some excitement, that a farmer, 
one of their neighbours, had just been telling them of a 
distant country where gold -vfas as plenty ns stones. 
Whole caravans of emigrants were on their w ay thither, 
and iny terrible enemy Township was now reading the 
accounts in the papers. 1 paid but little attention ; and 
having made up a bed of dry moss, stretched myself 
upon it, while my companion, who intended to keep 
watch, recommended mo to go to sleep. This apparent 
sympathy was singular ; but to avoid useless discussion, 
1 feigned obedience : but sleep was far from visiting my 
eyes. The thought that this might be my last night 
of life tortured me. At last a sort of torpor stole over 
me, from which I was roused by the sound of voices, 
I started up, and saw a fair and slender form disappear- 
ing among the trees. * *Tis only my sister,* said the 
young man, ‘pretending she wanted to speak to me, 
when it was only curiosity. And, to say truth, slio 
looked at you by lantern light, and thinks you are over- 
young to die.* 

Lay had scarcely broke, when we saw Township, 
accompanied by a stranger and his two sons, coming 
towards us. The unknown held out his hand to me, 
observing that he was acquainted with the whole afluir, 
and that all might be easily arranged on certain con- 
ditions. liedmaple would be given up to mo if I con- 
sented to retract a certain offensive expression -wiiich 
had escaped me the night before, and to pay for the 
log-house and the labour bestowed on the land. So 
unexpected a change of circumstances seemed to me 
like escaping from a troubled dream. 1 closed with the 
terms, and followed the party to the dwelling, where the 
mystery was explained by the squatter’s pointing to 
his wagons in course of loading, and lying open on the 
table, ‘ Manual for Emigrants to California.* Erompted 
by the love of adventure natural to his class, ho was 
ready to go forth and encounter new fatigues, being 
further stimulated by an access of what tlie Americans 
call ‘ the metallic yellow fever.* 

Judging fVoni appearances. Township’s wife and 
daughter regarded this sudden removal with secret 
I misgivings : they sat apart in melancholy reverie, 

I forming a pleasing group amid their rude companions, 
who were impatient to depart. A few hours later, I 
was a'one in tlie house so late the^sceno of activity. 
Now that I was in possession, 1 felt indilTereut ; and I 
hardly liked to confess that my thoughts had taken a 
turn. At tho moment of departure the young girl had 
spoken a few words of farewell, which lingered painfully 
in my heart; and as the wagon on which she was 
seated moved away, she had plucked a brancli of maple 
flowers, one of which fell from her h^d to the ground. 
Was this an adieu — a souvenir f This, and other ibov^ts, 
agitated me as I walked restlessly hither and 
lor the remainder of tho day. Niglht came; 1 sliut 
myself up in the hut. The newspapers that had turned 
Township’s brain, and doubtless saved my life, were yet 
lying pn the table ; 1 devoured the eontents, hut they 
faiM to divert xny thoughts. Thus several days passed, 
and tlie solitude at last became insupportohle, 1. re- 
membered that Township’s neighbour had invih^ me to 
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see him, and offered^ in case of tuny having to- )anve 
e RedtnapW at an^ time, to pfoteot^ it against a ne^ 
usnrper. His Am aras some mllea dUtaotfrom mine: 
I started at once, but could not help lonkiug back*Badly 
at my solitary habitation, as thou^ bidding it a final 
adieu* ^ 

A few days’ residence with my new friend gave a 
new direction to my thought^, why should I not see a 
little of adventure before jjMPfir down quietly to my 
newvodation? Two resodKa were open bemre me; 
one, to hire men,^ and proceed immediately to clear and 
cultivate my land : the other, to follow the squatter to 
California. In either case a journey to Quyandot 
Would be necessary, for there only could labour be 
hired or information obtained of the gold country 1 
took leave of my host, and travelled to the little town 
where I had not long before disembarked, and where I 
soon found that hiring labour was out of tlie question. 
The rudest labourer, allured by the (taming handbills, 
* Californta and Gold-Finders, * posted everywhere, 
preferred the prospect of distant gain to ofTers of em- 
ployment at home. I was walking about, listening to 
the various groups, when the touch of a liand brought 
me to a halt My countryman, with whom 1 liad parted 
on the steamer, saluted me ; and without waiting to be 
questioned, *1 have had nothing but ill-luck in this 
miserable country,* he said. * Instead of ten acres of good 
land, it soon appeared that I had only bought a splen- 
did turf-bog on the banks of the Ohio, and shut in by 
an impenetrable forest. 1 declined pitching my tent in 
so dull a place ; and since the Pactolus Hows decidedly 
in Gahforiua, it is there that 1 mean to try my fortune 
once more with the remains of my modest savings.* 

My resolution was taken : we went on board a steam- 
boat, and in a few days were in St Louis, the starting- 
point for tlie El Dorado. Here a multitudinous caravan 
of emigrants were making their preparations. My 
com]>anion went to work with spirit, and soon we were 
ill possession of a covered wagon, two mules, two 
horses, salted meats, bear-skins and coverlets, and an 
intelligent and trustworthy servant. While waiting 
the departure, 1 searched diligently for the squatter 
and his family. But no one had seen them ; all 1 
could learn was, that two or three wagons had started 
as pioneers towards Santa Fe about three days pre- 
viously. The thought that Townsliip’s daring might 
have led him to undertake this dangerous service made 
me the more impatient to follow. 

At length our turn came ; and the long file of wagons, 
animals, men, women, and children, moved slowly 
out of St Louis, a scene of picturesque confusion. 
When wc halted for the night, the horizon was bounded 
on every side by the broad undulations of tllb prairies. 
Difficulties and dangers weA to be encountered : rivers 
forded, gullies to be passed, and arid wastes of sand to 
be traversed. In due time we reached the country of the 
Camanches Indians, when the precautions taken for 
security on camping at night were redoubled. Among 
the scouts was a Canadian, who went by the name of 
Everquiet : ho was a fine sp'^cimen of his class, and 
had passed his life in going and returning between 
Santa Fd and gt Louis. I made his acquaintance, and 
one morning, riding by his side, heard him remark on 
the appearance of wheel-tracks in the groundabefore 
us(, and he feared for the safety of the travellers. 1 at 
•once concluded, that the adventurous party must be 
that ’ of Townsltip ; and*^ day or two afterwards, my 
convictions were confirmed* Hain had fallen » and 
Everquiet poiiited out to me, on a deserted camping 
mar^, the ioipresslons of feet, among which were some 
tnat could only have been made by a young girl. The 
number of the party n^as made out exactly ; and nay 
after day the scout iciArmed me of their proceedings as 
clearly as though he nw it all written in a book. 
Hitherto all bad gone well i but now the hunter shook 
his liead; Indians and Mexican robbers had visited the 
camp, but with what result did not appear. I became 
alarmed, and after much pengiaskut; 


to consent to ride forward with me and my eompanion 
to-overtidee, if need were, succour tlie advenSters, ' 
They were ewhloted to be forty miles m advance { and • 
ate proposed to r^oln the caravan after an absence of two 
or tliree days. We rode off in the night, and at day- 
break reached the banks of the Arkansas river* Here 
our scout’s attention was diverted from the main 
ject by a fight between a bear and a buffalo, in which 
his passion for the chase Iqd him to interfere. He 
gaUopped off after the bear, and we could do nothing but 
follow. The animal made its way rapidly along the 
banks of the stream, and presently, when o^pc^te a 
fioating tree, seemed to take groat interest in its navi- 
gation, stretiffiiug out one paw and then the other to 
guide it. The action was inexplicable i all at once Ever- 
quict seized me by the arm as he exclaimed, * There’s 
a man on the tree 1* 

There was indeed a human being bound to the 
trunk, fioating and whirling in the furious rapids, of the 
river ; and I l^wildered myself in imagining the implac- ' 
able hatred that could thus renew the frightful punish^ 
ment of Mazeppa. < The bear, however, had succeeded 
in seizing a branch ; and his savage bowlings, as he drew 
the tree to tlie shore, warned us that no time was to be 
lost. Wc both fired at onoe, and the animal, rolling 
over, disappeared in tho foaming waters. We hastened 
to succour the unfortunate wretch to whose aid we 
seemed so providentially to have arrived ; but although 
we could release him l^rom liis lashings, we could not 
restore the lost existence. Wo deposited the body in 
a cleft of the rocky shore, and hastened onwards to 
retrieve the dc'lay. 

After several hours* further riding, we reached the 
only ford of the Arkansas that could have been crossed 
by the squatter's wagons. Here, among the inter- 
mingled tracks of men and horses, h>erquiet discovered 
those of a corps of rifiemen, which, to all appearance, 
had joined the party ns escort through the dangerous 
country; there was therefore no remaining ground of 
alarm. Much relieved by this assurance, we rode back 
to the caravan, which wo reached just as they were 
encamping for the night. A crowd was cpUected round 
a man who sat pale and shivering by one of the fires. 
To our great surprise wo recognised the individual 
whom wc had left for dead on tho banks of tho 
Arkansas. His countenance was the reverse of pre- 
|x?sse8sing: it displayed that mixture of craft and 
ferocity which essentially characterises the degraded 
class of Mexican population. In reply to our inquiries, 
lio explained that the frightful position from which w'e 
had extricated him was the effect of his having been 
seized as a spy by a party of Indians. Although uot 
very trustworthy, we feigned to believe this report. 
The next day our weary march was resumed ; and with- 
out further incident, wo arrived, after three mootba of 
travel, on the soil of California. i 

We were tho first to explore the gold country iVom 
the interior, all previous parties having ascended from 
the western coast. The tumult occasioned by the halt 
and encampment of more than three hundred adven- I 
turers, who had encountered so much peril and fatigue 
in search of fortune, may well be imagined- Everquiet 
agreed to join my party; so, with my countrymlm — once 
a novel-writer— and my servant, we sot up our tent, 
and deliberated on future proceedings. Our first night 
was not passed without alarm: a party of mounted 
Indians, prowling in the neighbourhood, had been seen 
by the sentinel, jthe report of whose rifle, repeated by 
the eclioes, sounded like a fusill^l and some thno 
was passed in sooutifig before we were again tranquil— 
as though to give us an immediate taste of the contin- 
gencies of gold-di^;ging» The next day, aocording to 
agreement, Everquiet and 1 went out to look for the 
squatter, leaving the novehwriter and oUr servant in 
charge of the tent* While tho hunter took one direc- 
tion, 1 followed another through a rocky huiP 

both terminating oh the shores of a lake visible froth 
our onoampmont. 1 was seeking for the traces of wbecla 
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on the atony path, when a morsel- of rock full at my was soon out of sight : I followed the route to the lake, 
feet. I looked up: there sat the Mexican vagabond, as where two wagons on the shore showed that a party 
he seemed, his logs hanging over the cliff, and a rifle on had ahready taken possession. They attracted my at- 
hls knees, about fifty feet above my head. He beckoned tentien ; and on coming nearer, my suspicion was changed 
me to join him, and I climbed up, hoping to get a better to certainty. Township’s three sons were busy digging 
view from the elevation. ‘ Tlicre is danger in being and washing the sand. One was screening the coarser 
•lone,’ he said when I was at his side. ‘ Suppose that, particles on a hurdle, and close by lay large heaps finely 
instead of having just come, your belt was fifll of gold sifted. Terry, the eldest, came forward to greet me and 
dust, would you not do wrong to expose yourself among conduct me to his fathes^camp, which was in a little 
desert rocks?’ ' valley ^tween the heignw bordering the lake. I was 

I assented, but replied that my poverty protected me, received as an old acquaintance, and the young girl 


and my companion was not far off. 


acknowledged my salute by one of thoser gracious smiles 


* True : the Canadian hunter, a man moulded to of which I had so often thought with emotion on our 
prairie life. He at least seeks but game ; unlike those long pilgrimage. 

greedy Americans who pour down on our beautiful I need not enter into details on the explanations and 
California as a fiuck of vultures ;* and as he spoke, the conference that followed. However, on relating the in- 
Mcxican pointed to our camp, which appeared unusu- cident of the rescue of the Mexican on the floating tree, 


ally excited. 


I could not help noticing that all the family seemed 


* How many delusions there are among them,’ he embarrassed, and Township visibly agitated. Suflice it, 
continued ; ‘ and how many perhaps will regret what that my party was admitted to increase and strengthen 


they have left ! ’ 

‘What do you mean?* I inquired. *Is not the gold 
so abundant as was said, or is it very difileult to And ?’ 

‘ The trade of gold-seeker,* answered the Mexican 


the encampment, and prepare for additional labours. 

On returning to the camp, I found that our servant 
was absent without leave— gone to seek gold on his own 
account ; and the whole colony was in a similar state of 


with an equivocal smile, * is accompanied by unknown disorder — the first symptoms of the prevalent malad>^ 
|>crils. And, besides, the mental excitement, the fatigue No more servitude ; all were masters, and had gone in 
of the body, the exhalations from the streams turned search of placets (gold-grounds). While 1 was con- 
out' of their course, the vapours from the excavated soil, tcmplatiug this novel state of things, the novel-writer 
hunger and thirst, do > ou count all that for nothing ? returned. 

Take ray advice ; let the fools rush over the ground as ‘ Ah, ah I’ he exclaimed on coming up ; * no bogs here, 
though every pebble, every grain of sand, hid a piece of even when you look for them. Nothing but sandy 
gold. Before many days, there will be rare carnage here plains ; that’s clear.’ 
for the vultures.’ * And is that all you have discovered ?* 


for the vultures.’ 

* But at least,’ I rejoined, ‘ what has been said about 
the hidden riches of these countries is not a lie ? ’ 

^ Listen,’ answered the Mexican ; ‘ I owe some gra- 


* And is that all you have discovered ?* 

‘ Is not that already something, for I have a horror 
of bogs ; and then sand indicates the presence of gold, 
as I know, for I have just bought a placer for hard cash 


titude to you, and your friend, and the hunter ; and to down.’ 

prove that I am not ungrateful, I am going to reveal ‘ What ! ’ I said j * buy a placer hero in California ? 
what a true gold-seeker cannot be ignorant of without You are joking.’ 

disgrace. There are a thousand ways of seeking gold Just then Evorquiet returned; and yielding to my 
wi^out speaking of my method ; and, fof the moment, friend’s importunities, we packed our gear in the wagons 
I am not in ^question. What I tell you was known to go, as he said, and encamp upon gold. As wo went 
perfectly well to every Californian long before the ar- on he explained the circumstances of the purchase. In 
rival of these foreign gold-seekers. My youth was his ramble he had seen two men seated in a sandy plain, 
passed in searching for gold in this country, and 1 can each provided with a bowl, which they filled with sand, 
speak from experience. Avoid the courses of streams ; and washed in an adjoining brook. Their exclama- 
they have been flowing for ages in the same direction, tions of joy were frequent as they turned up the golden 
and have worn away all that they are likely to separate grains, and they lamented that pressing business called 
from the veins, and the grains rolling in the sand are them away from so valuable a spot. The novel-writer 
not worth the fevers and rheumatisms which their approached just as one of the two had picked up a lump 
waters will gcucrate. Choose rather the dry bed of a of gold the size of an almond ; and unable to contain 
torrent ; there it is another matter. In the impetuosity himself, offered to purchase the ground for ten dollars, 
of their capricious course, they drag more gold from Difficulties were started, but eventually overcome ; and 

the rocky veins in a single season than a brook in a at length the exchange made of a placer worth a 

hundred years. Explore the channel upwards, for the million for the ten silver coins. 

largest pieces of gold are the least remote from the I need hardly state that our utmost exertions with 
mother-vein. Examine carefully thr pepitas that you pickaxe and shovel, continued during two days, failed 
find : the sharper their angles, the less have they rolled, to bring to light the slightest particle of gold : my com.^ 
and the nearer ore they to their native rock. Then, if panion had no better luck here than in his purchase of 
you discover grains of gold still adhering to their stony turf-bog on the shores of the Ohio. Nothing, however, 
envelop, dig, search everywhere, break the rocks, do could disturb the novel- writer’s good-humour, ndtwitli- 
averjrthipg, for you are close to a vein that will well standing his having been tlus dupe of a crafty rogue, 

rej^y the fatijpe and the risk.’ On the third day we made our way to Township’s 

This reasoning appeared to me inoon testable. ‘ Why, encampment, as agreed ; but everything was changed 
then,’ I asked, ‘ do you renounce a trade whose secrets on the borders of the lake* A village, built with stakes 


you know so well ? ’ 


aud branches, stood where shortly before all was a desert, 


, ‘ I have already told you that there are many ways while a crowd of labourers were moving about with 
c£ gold-seeking ; so enough on that subject. Farewell, noisv activity, and the restless and enterprising genius 
Sbnor ! If you will take my word, you will be careful of America had already invented means of research 


merica had already invented means of research 


not to tr^ yourself far from the camp alone, and with- more effectual than these heretofore employed. *Bveiy 
out A^ti^cNow that I have given you good counsel visage was radiant, for the indefatigabjfi toil was be- 
ahd ipipiation, I am quits with you, and shall go ginning to produce fhiits: boisterous^burSts of Joy 
own afikirs. it is for you to profit by my mingled with frantic thanksgivings ; grainff^p^ 
expemnee, unless you prefer, like the greater part of sometimes almost impalpable, were exhibSM with 
voujfWmpenions, to brave rather than to avoid dugers : triumph, but to obtain which a mountain ctf sand had 
' yod' are yonr own master.’ been removed. Here and there adventurers more for- 

, T*he Mexfoan rose while speaking, and with an air of tunate fbund little pepitas^ which, magnified rumotir, 
tttCekery descended the steep with hasty strides. He hkve become Ydt with alt this 




apparent proiperitPt vagne reports were iA,<^alati(m ; 


fluspioioua characterfl had been seeti larkingf about by 
the hunters and woodcutters, and soTere toil and iir- 
sufflcient nutriment were manifesUng their effects. 

Our own party worked well; and when assembled 
under the tents at nifihte the presence of females was 
found to afford a solace for the fatigues of the day : all 
were striving for the common good. But in the camp 
at large scuue a night passed without a surprise : tents 
and wagons were pillaged; crime and misery began 
their reign. It was only foreigners who were assassi- 
nated ; individuals of Californian origin seemed to bear 
a cliarmed life. One day that the novel-writer and I 
had made a satisfactory discovery in a dry gully, we 
could not help talking gloomily over a state of luings 
wliich had changed the severity and robust manliness 
of the Anglo-Saxon oharacter into a brutal corruption, 
where Mexican vices flourished in unveiled deformity. 
The same evening one of the hardiest of the emigrants 
was brought in a corpse, shot dead by a bullet from 
some unknown hand. But suspicion pointed to the 
Mexican prowler whom we had, perhaps to our cost, 
saved fVom drowning or worse. Township broke out 
in a furious malediction : passion was doing its work. 

A month passed ; the miseries of the situation were 
complicated ; and one-half of the emigrants were com- 
pelled to keep watch with arms in their liands while 
the other half worked. I passed most of my time with 
rifle on shoulder as sentinel to our encampment, while 
Everquiet and the novel-writer went in pursuit of game, 
and Township and lus family searched for gold with 
steady perseverance. The Indians were becoming daily 
more daring in their attacks, and 1 hoped that Town- 
ship would consent to depart from a place where no 
man could count on an hour’s existence. For some 
time I had observed that Terry was growing impatient 
of his father’s severe authority ; I was keeping guard as 
usual, when one evening I saw him returning with empty 
hands. I spoke to him, but he replied only in impatient 
monosyllables ; but afterwards declared he was weary 
of the frightful occupation, and would soon seek out a 
better mode of living for himself, as lus father had done 
before him. 

I pacified him as well as the circumstances would 
permit, and leaving him to take my post, walked down 
to the village in search of my friend and the hunter. I 
entered the tavern, which presented a scene worthy of 
Pandemonium, and whore a glass of brandy sold for the 
price of a barrel. Presently I was summoned away by 
Township’s youngest son, who, scarcely able to speak 
for terror, told me that some misfortune was about to 
happen at the tent, I rushed out, and when near the 
camp, heard the report of a rifle. * He has killed him ! ’ 
shrieked the boy, rushing forwards in dismay. At that 
moment Terry ran hurriedly from the tent, directing 
his steps towards the mountains rather than to the 
lake. At so late an hour, this was hastening to his 
destruction. 1 called after him in vain ; he continued 
his flight. On entering the tent, I found Township 
leaning on his still smoking r’fle, and the whole family 
in distress. One of the boys acquainted roe with what 
had hai^nei^:— -Angered by a remonstrance from his 
eldest BOO, the squatter, in one of his uncontrollable 
bursts of passion, had fired at him. The daughiter had 
diverted the aim; and the young man, bidding his 
parent a solemn farewell, left the tent never to return. 
Wo looked from one to the other in silence, when at 
length a noise in the camp arousedWTownship from his 
stupor: his pigrental feelings had regained the ascen- 
dancyi ^ Let us go,’ he said^ addressing me ; ' let us go ; 
in a few minutes it will perhaps be too late and wiUi- 
out waiting fbr a reply, he hastened out. I snatched a 
rifie, aed ran after him. 1 was uneasy, not only on 
’l^erry’s ecoount, but also for the novel-writer and Bver- 
qniet, who» had not returned as usual firom the chase. 
We hurried over the ground, And iti a few mjUmtes , 
reached the rocky defiles of tbu $lerriat 

Ametioan hunters genereUjiiim op certain si^^ 


either the note df a bird, or the howl of an animal— ^to 
be employed at plghi^ or when on the scout : ours was 
that used by Bverquiet — the howl of a wolf. Three 
howls^ uttered at short and equal intervals, denoted the 
presence of one or other of our number. Township 
gave the preconcerted signal, once, twice ; but no 
answer. Tne third attempt produced a reply. Wp 
bent our steps in the direction of the sound, and as we 
made our way among the wild crags and gaping crevices, 
I felt my courage half failing me : each rook might con- 
ceal an enemy. To add to our embarrassment, the 
signals were repeated in different directions, till at last 
we were uncertain which to follow. While we stood 
hesitating, a loud explosion was heard, followed bv two 
plaintive liowls ; we listened for the third, but oil was 
still. Township’s breath came short and thick as wo 
resumed our search : again he tried the signal ; it was 
answered, and two men climbed towards us along a 
hollow path. They w’ere the novel-writer and Ever- 
quiet; they wgre returning to the camp, and had seen 
nothing of Terry. We persuaded them to join us ; the 
hunter led the way, stopping frequently to inspect the 
soil. Presently we came to footmarks, whicji he pro- 
nounced to be those of Indian and Mexican marauders. 
His remarks were interrupted by a mournful note, re- 
sembling the chant of the whip-poor-will, breaking the 
silence of the night. It had a strange efiect on Town- 
ship, for he sank down and buried his face in his hands, 
seeming overcome with grief. Ho replied to tb^ voice 
in a broken tone, and listened as though his life or death 
depended on what would follow. 

* It is some family signal,’ whispered Everquiet ; ' the 
squatter has recognised the voice of his son . ’ which 
assertion was verified by an answering cry, but so 
feeble, as scarcely to be heard above the sweep of the 
breeze. 

‘ It is he — it IS Terry I ’ cried Township, rushing to- 
wards the spot whence the sound proceeded. We fol- 
lowed ; the unhappy young man lay stretched motion- 
less and senseless on the ground. The father’s heart 
was bursting with grief as ho knelt by the side of his 
boy, and questioned him as to the author of the acci- 
dent. Life seemed to return for a few seconds as the 
young man spoke ; but 1 heard no more than the words 
— ‘ The night on the Arkansas !’ It was the expiring 
effort ; and Township’s arms embraced a corpse. 

The squatter was not a man to shed useless tears, 
now that he knew the name of the murderer, and could 
hope to gratify his vengeance. We made a litter with 
our rifles, and boro the body la the camp, while Ever- 
quiet, in spite of our dissuasions, persisted in following 
a suspicious trail that led farther into the hiUs, and 
promised to rejoin us at tlie tents. On returning to the 
lake, we forbore to intrude on the grief of Township’s 
family, and patrolled up and down, for the camp was still 
in alarm. The excitement was afterwards heightened 
by an unexpected arrival : Everquiet came in with the 
Mexican bound to the back of bis own horse by liis own 
lasso. 

* You will not bewilder honest people any more with 
your false signals,’ said the hunter, addressing his cap- 
tive. * But have a little patience, ^Id- seeking is 
weary work; you wiineon be relieved of yout^troubles.’ 

* Do you take me for a common gold-seeker? ’ retorted 
the Mexican haughtily. *BahI 1 do not dig in the 
sand ; instead of searching a placer, 1 seareh ^ gold- 
seekers themselves. It is a trade as well as another 1 ’ 

Everquiet made no reply to this sally : he ISdraaoed 
towards Township’s encampment, asking me as we 
walked along if I wished to witness for once in my life 
a specimen of Lynch law. 

I declined being a spectator of the squatter’s ven- 
geance, and, sick at heart, withdrew to my tent. I wished 
to escape from scener where greed, brutality, and effron- 
tery — the vices of civiUsatlon and those of barbarism—- 
jostled in frigbtfiil contrast. Yet before falling 
I heard a cry of agpny repeated by all the echoes dr m 
valley ; and 1 learnt firom my companion, who 
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soon Jifterwarda, that the Mexican had been hurled into 
tlic lake tinder the eyes of the indexible squatter. Lynch 
justice was s&tisfled. 

On the morrow I experienced a feeling of disgust and 
inquietude, from wliieh the only escape is resuming the 
pilgrim staff, and striking tlie tent. Everquiet alone 
comprehended iny condition. The novel-writer had not 
yet lost all fiith in iiis star, and could not, without self- 
reproach, quit so suddenly a land in which ho might 
become a millionaire. Township, too, plunged in me- 
lancholy sadness, liad no thought of leaving the spot 
where the remains of his unfortunate son reposed. I 
bade adieu to a family among whom I once thought my 
ctistcnce would be fixed, and pressed the hand of my 
compatriot, who, in the gloomy Californian valley, pre- 
served the same good-humour as on the verdant banks 
of the Ohio. I departed in company with Everquiet, 
and a few days afterwards, left San Francisco for New 
York. 

• My arrival in the Hudson river was jnost opportune 
for a poor Alsatian family just landed, who had come to 
America to place their docile and ]).i,ticnt industry at 
the 8er> ice of any enterprising settler. I returned to 
Rcdmaplc with these intelligent and laborious emi- 
grants, and was soon able to compare, without a shadow 
of regret, the life of a cultivator to that of gold-seeker ; 
and now I begin to relish toils which possess a certain 
grandeur as well as utility. The struggle with untamed 
nature, and tlie culture of a soil reclaimed by persever- 
ing efforts, will long be the object to attract and unite 
the common labours of those who seek the solitudes of 
the New World. Yet in America there are many whom 
such a life will not suffice. Everquiet resisted all my 
intreaties to abide with me on my lands ; he requires 
the excitement of a long and perilous chase, a w’ander- 
iiig without end and without object across the bound- 
less prairies. The novel-writer sends me word that he 
has enriched himself from a lucky vein, and thinks of 
returning to lYanoe. This intention surprises and 
pains me ; in him 1 lose a friend, whose energy of cha- 
racter and gaiety of spirit endeared him to me ; and I 
fear that, in the tame and trifling pastimes of our cities, 
he will often regret too late the expansive and quiet life 
wliich America never refuses to the emigrant who bases 
his labours on a small capital. With regard to Town- 
ship, on the word of his friend the farmer, he will grow 
tired of digging tlie sands of California, and he tempted 
to come and clear one of these Virginian woods which 
possess in his eyes the charm of a native country. The 
day perhaps is not far-off which will see him begin 
tlie second period of a squatter’s destiny, wlien, in place 
of adventures and illegal clearings, he will enjoy the 
benefits of legitimate possession, the stability of domes- 
tic life, and possibly even the honours of Congress. j 


BRITISH WEASEL FAMILY. 

The animals of this tribe are the most bloodthirsty of 
all tlie carnivora, and, on account ot the length of their 
bodies, and the shortness of their limbs, as well as of 
their power of winding and insinuating themselves 
through pic smallest openings, a*‘e also termed vermi- 
form, They are all sciMi-plantighide, and lead us through 
the badger to the true plantigrades or bear family. 

We place the otter {Lutra vulgaris) first, on account of 
its being the only aquatic member of the family — or, to 
speSik mote correctly, the only amphibious one — from 
remainder of which it is distinguished by its webbed 
toes and horizontally - flattened tail. It possesses the 
ppwerof remaining under water for a considerable time, 
fltnd of catcliiog fish with tlie greatest facility : in order 
to ol^taijg,](rhicb, it makes its home by some quiet river- 
side, ia<t|fo natural excavations formed by the gnarled 
^TOOte4i^'tho dvorhanging trees, and the ceaseless flow of 
the^W^efs. It is highly probable that the otter may 
eqlhtge or otherwise adapt these hollows to his own 


purposes, but there does not appear to be any good evi- 
dence for* the assertion that he prepares a burrow fur 
himself. In consequence of his shy ahd retired habits, the 
ottot is rarely seen (in the southern parts of this island), 
savfe by those whose pursuits, whether of business or re- 
creation, take them to the river’s brink at all hours of 
the day : such may sec him demurely sitting, witli his 
broad, flat head, and brilliant, eel-like eyes, just peep- 
ing out of the hole where ho has made his nest; or 
diving, intent on prey, and bringing up a glistening 
fish, which he draws to the shore, and then eats, com- 
mencing at the head ; as soon as half the body is con- 
sumed, leaving the remainder, ns if in mockery of the 
enraged fisherman who may chance to pass ; and taking 
to the water, brings up another, and jet another; for 
his appetite for fish seems almost unlimited- And when 
his extravagant expenditure renders fish scarce, he 
marches off to considerable distances, for the purpose of 
procuring poultry, and even young lambs or sucking-pigs. 
Darwin says that he has frequently seen the otter dive 
and catch a fish, then let it go, catch it again, and so on, 
for some minutes, in the manner of a cat tormenting a 
mouse. It has been observed that the otter, when in pur- 
suit of its prey, swims against the stream, whicii will ac- 
count for the fact of the opening of the ears being placed 
backwards : a peculiarity usually only observed in those 
animals whose timid natures proclaim them as a tribe 
formed for flight; for though otter- hunts rank high 
among the lovers of the sport, yet they do not partake 
of the nature of hunts in which there is an open run 
across the country. 

The otter is a most careful parent, and takes great 
pains to procure a safe retreat for her young. Some 
years ago a pair of theso animals made their nest in the 
trunk of an old pollard, on the banks of the Thames, 
near Goring. The tree was liollow throughout, so that 
the young were laid on tlie ground, while the old ones 
crept in and out through one of the larger roots, which 
was also liollow ; but, alas ! the poor little things were 
discovered even in this secure retreat, and taken away. 
Several very interesting anecdotes are told, not merely 
of the affection of the female otter for her young, but 
also of the intelligence which she displays in guiding 
them. A correspondent of the ’ Zoologist’ mentions 
one which gave birth to two young ones in tlie gardens 
of the Zoological Society. On one occasion, when the 
water had been let out of the pond for the purpose of 
cleansing it, the little ones got into it before it was half- 
filled, and were unable to get out again. The mother, 
after making ineffectual attempts to roach them from the 
bank, plunged into the water, and began to play with one 
of them, and putting her head close to its ears, seemed as 
if trying to convey her meaning to it, and finally made 
a spring out of the pond, with the young one hanging 
on to the fur of her tail by its teeth. Having safely 
landed it, she got the other out in the same manner. 
This she did several times during a quarter of an hour; 
for as fast as she rescued one, the other leapt back into 
the water. Every one knows the impossibility of getting 
two childrenvinto the house, when they, with childhood’s 
tact, sc that you are not disinclined for a game of 
romps — for as soon as you, breathless with laughing, 
succeed in catching one, the other has escaped ; but we 
shoqld scarcely have suspected young otters of such 
gambols. At length, however, the mother considered 
that they had had play enough ; and so, as soon as there 
was sufficient watesfor her to reach them from the side 
of the pond, she caught them by the Gf;r8, drew them 
out, * led tliem round the pond class to the fence, and 
kept chattering to them, as if she were telling them not 
to go into the pond again.’ 

Mr St John tells that he saw an otter cat^ a fish 
and lay it before her two cubs, who commenced a 
struggle to obtain it ; on perceiving which, the mother 
left the water, and fepajratlng them with her pgws, 
placed tke Asb belbi^ one of the disputers, and then 
plunged again tm v#er. The otl^r^ who seems to 
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have been vell-trained, did not attempt to touch the 
novir- prohibited but patiently ^ waited until ^he 
motliei*, reappeariogi laid a similar dainty before him. 

In fact the otter is remwJ^i^Wy docile, and may be 
very easily tamed, and rendered useful in catching fish, 
ns well as interesting and faithfiil as a pet : it will answer 
readily to its name, and make itself quite at home 
amongst its master^s dogs. One which had been tamed 
by n mao named Collins, and which returned at his 
’call, was ot»e day taken out by his son, and refusing to 
return at the accustomed sound, was lost. After an 
ineffectual search, the old man, passing by chance the 
place where it had been liberated, repeated its name 
aloud, when, to his inexpressible joy, it came creeping 
to his feet, and showing every mark of affection and 
penitence. Another, which was tamed in Scotland, 
would run to its master for protection wlien it saw any 
strange dogs, and endeavour to get into his arms. It 
would frequently take eight or ten pounds of fish in 
the day, and would fish either in river or sea. The 
otter will not cat fish or flesh unless it is perfectly 
fresh, and when in confinement, is usually fed on milk 
and hasty-pudding. ‘The young otter is stated by Bewick 
to be good for food, and to be scarcely distinguishable 
from lamb. The skin of the otter is much valued in 
many countries, more especially in the north of Europe. 
It is covered with two kinds of fur, the shorter being 
very soft afld fine in its texture, and the longer coarse 
and shining. An old otter frequently attains a great 
size, and it is probably to such that Southey alludes in 
his celebrated chapter of Kings. * There are,* he says, 
* kings among the otters in the Highland waters, and 
also among tlieir relations the- sea otters. The rojal 
otter is larger than his subjects, and has a white spot 
upon Ills breast, lie shuns observation, which it is 
sometimes provident flir kings to do, especially under 
sucli circumstances as his, for his skin is in great re- 
quest among soldiers and sailors. It is supposed to 
iiisuio victory, to secure the wearer froii^bcing wounded, 
to be a sure prophylactic in times of contagious sick- 
ness, and a preservative in shipwreck. But it is not 
easy to find an otter king, and when found, there is 
danger in the act of regicide, for he bears a charmed 
life. The moment in which he is killed proves fatal to 
some other creature, either man or beast, whose mortal 
existence Is mysteriously linked with his. The nature 
of the otter monarchy has not been described ; it is evi- 
dent, however, that lus ministers have no loaves to dis- 
pose of; but then they have plenty of fishes.' 

The weasel and stoat are perhaps the most charac- 
teristic example of the tribe, on account of their blood- 
thirsty habits and the determined boldness which they 
display in obUiniiig their prey. Very singular and 
well -authenticated accounts are given of these little 
animals forming themselves into packs, and hunting 
hares or rabbits by scent. When so employed, they 
‘ give tongue’ in a feeble, diminutive manner, and in 
every other respect imitate the manoeuvres of a well- 
trained pack; nor has any instance been observed in 
which they have faded to run down their game. 
Though much persecuted by farmers, the weasel is pro- 
bably more useful to them than they are willing to 
believe, as it fiestroys great numbers of rats and mice *, 
far more than any cat can do, as it is, from its form, 
enabled to enter their hiding-places, and thus slay them 
at home ; yet we cannot deny that it not unfrequently 
repays its own services with a tender chicken or a plump 
pullet. 

Amongst tl)p superstitious tales which have been 
related of the weasef, the following, which are given by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, may be noticed : — * A weasel,’ he 
says, * liar', brought out her young into a plain fot the 
enjoyi^t of sun and air, when an insidious kite car- 
ried Tif one of thetivf ooncealing herself with the re« 
bahind some shrubs, grief suggested to her a 
.stratagem of exquisite revenge. She extended herself 
on a heap of earm, as if dead, Within sight of the plun- 
derer, and (os success, always hscrmwes avidity; the bird 


immediately seized her, and flew away, but soon fell 
down dead by the bite of the poisonous animal.* This 
story gives an instance of revengeful stratagem of 
which, we imagine, even tlie wily weasel is incapable ; 
yet that part which refers to its feigning itself dead is 
curiously corroborated by an anecdote told by Sir 
Oswald Mosley of one whicli lie caught, and after re- 
peated blows on tile liead, carried for some time in his 
hand, believing It to be dead ; but the moment Uc placed 
it on the grass, U rose and ran oif, as if nothing had 
occurred, which *could scarcely have taken place at the 
identical instant of liberation, if the previous stillness 
had been only caused hy its being stunned. 

The next legend of Giraldus represents the weasel in 
a very interesting light:— ^ A person residing in tlie 
castle of Pembroke found a brood of young weasels oon- 
rcaled within a place within his dwelling-house, which 
he carefully removed and hid : the mother, irritated at 
the loss of her young, which she had searelicd fur iu 
vain, went to a vessel of milk which had been set aside 
for the use of the master’s sun, and raising herself up, 
polluted it with her deadly poison ; thus revenging, as 
it were, the loss of her young by the destruction of the 
child. The man observing what had passed, carried 
the fleeco back to its former place; when the weasel, 
agitated by maternal solicitude, between hope and fear, 
on finding again her young, began to testify her joy 
by her cries and actions, and returning quickly to the* 
vessel, overthrew it *, thus, in gratitude for the recovery 
of her own ofispring, saving that of her host from 
danger.’ 

In a very ancient Breton lay, which is preserved in 
the collection of Mursic, and which is called ’ Eliduc,’ 
though originally know n by the name of ‘ Guildelucc, 
ha Gualadun,* W'c find the following wondrous fable: 
—When the beautiful Gualadun lay dead, a weasel, 
creeping from tlie altar, ran several times over her face; 
on wiiich the attendant struck at, and killed it. Upon 
which another weasel appeared, and after exhibiUng 
every sign of grief, ran suddenly ofl* to the woods, and 
returned with a flower of a beautiful vermilion co- 
lour, wliich she carefully inserted in the mouth of ber 
companion : in an instant the little animal returned to 
life, and sprung up. Another blow was, however, aimed 
at him, so that he dropped the flower, which, on being 
applied to the lips of the damsel, at once caused her to 
revive, 'expressing her surprise at having slept so long.’ 
And in the early Englisli romance of ‘ Sir Guy of 
Warwick,’ when the famished Thierry falls asleep at 
the knees of Guy, a white weasel suddenly jumps out 
of his mouth, and takes refuge in a crevice of a neigh- 
bouring rock, but soon returns again, and runs once 
more down his throat (not a pleasant tenant, we should 
think). Upon his awaking, and relating that he had a 
dream of a ' fair bright sw'ord’ and a treasure, Guy goes 
to the place in which the weasel sought refuge, and 
there finds both the sword and the treasure. 

Theophrastus defines thfi superstitious man*tobe he 
I who, in addition to the scrnpulouBuess with wiiich he 
observes various specified ceremonies, refuses, if a weasel 
has crossed his path, to proceed until lie has thrown 
three stones over tlmi;oad. • 

The stoat ^^fu^^t€ia^mina) and the weasel (il/. vu/- 
are so commonly confounded together^ to fre- 
quently described under one name, and so similar in 
their habits, that many persons are inclined to deny 
their individual existences; yet they are cleiarly^^ia* 
tinct, and though the weasel frequently becomes wli^ 
in winter, tho assumption of the snowy coat does not, 
and cannot convert it» as it docs the stoat, into the 
ermine of commerce. Several instances have occurred 
of piebald, or rather skewbald stoats, but tills appears 
to be merely the teansitioo state f^om the red mr of 
summer to the white garb of winter. 

The stoat and the weasel prey on the same aniqsals p 
they both form self-constituted packs, and hunt for the 
advantage of the community; and both are remarkable 
fbr the determined boldness of their dispositions. Mr 
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Bell f?tiite8 that he * was one day sitting in his room on 
the ground- floor, with the door open, when a stoat 
entered, and ran rapidly round the room, snufling about 
as if in search of prey. It showed not the least symp- 
toms of alarm at finding itself in unusual quarters, and 
after a minute or so, quietly went out again.’ And the 
‘ i^ologist ’ gives an instanco of a weasel which, after 
trying round a window for an entrance, stood up on its 
hind-legs, and remained, earnestly gazing through the 
pane, undismayed by tho furious barking of a little 
terrier, which was somewhat disturbed by this appear- 
ance, until, we regret to say, the window was opened, 
and the dog suifered to chase and kill the little animal 
which Iiad come so confidingly to the window. 

Gwillim, in the ‘ Display of Ileraldrie,* says that the 
name of ermine is derived from the following circum- 
stance : — ^ Hce hath his being in the woods of the land 
of Armenia, whereof hee taketh his name.* The pole- 
cat or fitchew (^Mustela putorius) appears always to have 
been held in evil odour, both physically and metapho- 
rically, as, perhaps on account of its most oflensive 
smell, it’ is usually associated by tho older writers with 
things of evil report ; thus Shakspeare says — 

* Thoro are fairer things than polecats.* 

* Out of my door you witoh, you hag, you polecat 1 ' 

* 'Tis such another fitchew * marry, n perfumed one : 

What do you mean by this haunting of me ? * 

It is commonly termed foumart, or fulimart, a designa- 
tion which seems to be a corruption of the Welsh name 
ffwlbart. In wooded districts, where the polecat gene- 
rally abounds, it is too well known by its daring depre- 
dations on game-preserves and poultry-yards to need 
any description. It is curious that both this animal 
and the stoat have been discovered in the act of catch- 
ing cels at the season when these eels arc supposed to 
retire into the deep mud for their winter sleep. 

Much discussion has only left undecided the question, 

* Whether there is any real diflerence between the pine- 
weasel or yellow-breasted marten (Maries abietum) and 
the beech or common marten (Mat tes foina) beyond the 
variety of their colour?’ Both kinds have been ren- 
dered rare in Britain probably by the value, in olden 
time, of their skins *, for we find * marten skins ’ men- 
tion^ in the * Doomsday-Book ’ as among the treasures 
of the city of Chester ; and also that great quantities 
of this ‘ royal fur ’ were imported from Ireland. Again, 
in another place, it is enacted that all ships that 
brought martens’ skins to this country were bound to 
give the king pre-emption of the same, and for. that 
purpose to show them to an officer before any were dis- 
posed of, under a penalty of forty shillings — a very con- 
siderable sum in the eleventh century. In another part 
of the book it is recorded that Chester yielded annually 
to the crown a revenue of L.45, and twenty-three 
timbres of martens* skins. This will recall to the minds 
of our readers the cloak of ‘ Jamie,* 

.... — . * Of orlmson velvet piled, 

Trimmed with tho fur of marten wild.’ 

Wj9 must not, however, Imagine, that because this 
pretty liKle am’mai is no longer *common in our isle, 
because there are no longer royal enactments respecting 
its fur, that the value of the skin has ceased $ for pro- 
digious quantities of them are still imported from the 
pi^-forests of North America. . Above thirty thousand 
yearly brought from Canada, and nearly fifteen 
Atmsana from Hudson’s Bay. The food of the marten 
Jb very similar to that of the other animals of its kind, 
yrith the addition, however, of the fragrant tops of the 
we branches, a small portion of grain, and, when it 
SiS honey. The marten (Maries abieium) is 

about jHMpteen ov eighteen inches in length ; the tail 
is bmip^^d the body covered with a thick for of a 
riarkHMmlour, becoming gradually paler underneath ; 
the breast and throat are white, or of a fine yellow, 
deepening towards tlie cheeks ; the feet, which are 
broad, cove^ on tiie sole with thick ftir, and fur- j 


nished with strong claws, seem perfectly adap)^4 
as^nding trees. 

Marten hunts formerly stood high among the sports of 
the field ; and the old books on the subject warn the 
huntsman not to suffer the dogs to devour the animal 
when caught, lest it should poison them. This animal 
is still hunted in Italy. Dr Fleming states that the 
marten buUds its nest in trees. DrHarlau describes 
it as * frequenting the thickest forests, climbing the 
trees in searcli of birds and their eggs, attacking smair 
quadrupeds, and bringing forth in the nest of a squirrel 
or in holes of trees ;* the latter opinion being, we believe, 
the more correct one, though it is a well-ascertained 
fact that it occasionally breeds in holes in ruined walls, 
rocks, or even in the earth. Mr Bell relates that the 
marten, as well as the fox, will descend to the sea-shore 
at low tide, and carry off numbers of the large mussels 
(Modiola vulgaris) to feed upon them. 

Many persons have succeeded in taming the various 
species of this family, though they will always be liable 
to resume their natural habits, and make ^eir escape 
when an opportunity presents itself. Captain Lyon, in 
describing tne manners of a captive stoat, mentions that 
though he would take food from the hand, he made it 
a rule first to use every exertion to bite the friendly 
fingers which approached him. Buffon tamed sever^ 
weasels, and recommends as the best mode a gentle 
stroking of the fur along the back, at the same time 
threatening it if it attempts to bite. And Dr Richard- 
son gives an account of an otter, of the minx or Ameri- 
can species, which passed the day very snugly in its 
mistress* pocket ; only peeping out occasionally when it 
heard any unusual noite ; showing at least that it did 
not lack its share of the most conimon weakness of its 
fellow- Americans, whether biped or quadruped. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 

If a person uaconnected with the Post-Office depart- 
ment were asked to suggest a plan to enable the in- 
habitants of a thousand towns and cities to correspond 
with each other, he would most probably think that the 
simplest and best method would be to let the Post- 
Offleo of each town make up a letter-bag daily for every 
other town, despatch its outward correspondence every 
night, and receive its inward correspondence every 
morning. Such a gcheme, however, would be absurd 
and impracticable, because the postmaster of every 
place would have to make up 999 letter-bags diiily ; 
and because letters despatched from every place bi- 
multaneously would reach different towns at variable 
periods. 

For postal purposes, London is considered the centre 
of tho kingdom, and is the onf^ place where a letter-bag 
is made up for every other town, and where the princi- 
pal portion of the outward correspondence is despatched 
every night, and the principal portion of the inward 
correspondence is received every morning. Every other 
place despatches and receives its London bag at hours 
varying according to its distance from the metropolis. 
Again, each provincial town is considered also for postal 
purposed tho centre of two circles, called the distribut- 
ing and district circles/ The radius of the former varies 
from 12 to 100 miles in length, and of the latter from 
1 to 20 miles. The postmaster of the central town 
makes up no letter-bag for any place (London excepted) 
beyond tne circumference of the distributing circle, and 
delivers no letters to any one living beyond tho limits 
of the district circle. A letter, therefore, from one dis- 
tant town to another, if not sent through London, is 
forwarded on towns situated on the circumferences of tlie 
distributing circles, until it reaches one within tlie circle 
of which its destination is situqtf^. 

Every night about a dozen mails leave London ii|^all 
directions, and the same number arrive in Lendon nitery 
morning/ Thesei nudls connect the eixtrenae joints of 
the^conntiiy with ihq ikietropolis* Branch mails meet 
tho^/ondon ones at toi^us placat, to convey the Lon- 
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don to towns situated away from the main routes. 
Theso^ mails form tlio framework, as it were, of that 
gigantic locomotive maobinery by which the whole cor- 
rcspondence of the country is conveyed from one place 
to another. * The Lmidon mails enable many towns 
situated on the main routes to correspond with each 
other ; but, generally speaking, provincial towns corre- 
spond with eacli other by means of separate cross-road 
mails. The London and cross-road mails together form 
that elaborate and complicated network of postal com- 
mupictvtions with winch the whole country is covered. 
Now — as the departure of one mail depends on the 
arrival of another, and vice versa — the greatest confusion 
would arise if the utmost^punctuality were not observed 
in the despatch and receipt of mails. Guards, therefore, 
and other persons who have the conduct of mails, are 
fhrnished with time-bills and accurate time-pieces. On 
the former is entered the precise lime at which mails 
arrive at every office; and postmasters are liable to 
severe punishment, and mail - contractors to heavy 
penalties, for any neglect of punctuality. 

The general management of the Post-Office is in- 
trusted to Colonel Mabcrly and Mr Howland Hill ; the 
former being called the Secretary to the Post-Office, and 
the latter the Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 
E'lch is assisted by a large staff of clerks. Colonel 
Maberly attends to the numerous complaints of the 
public against the department, and watches over the 
conduct of the subordinate officials. Mr Hill attends 
to the Money-Order department, and to the means for 
carrying into effect his celebrated plan of cheap post- 
age, additional public accommodation, and economical 
working of the department. Hundreds of communica- 
tions are addressed to the secretaries daily from the 
deputy-postmasters and the public. A great portion 
of the communications from the former are intended 
for the Money-Order, Ship-Letter, Dead-Letter, and Ac- 
countants’ departments, which are located in or near 
St Martins lo Grand. The Missing-Letter department 
is conducted by a special staff of clerks, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Colonel Maberly. 

When a money-letter is lost, the time and place of 
posting, and the address of the letter, are ascertained 
from the complaining parties, and the names of the 
officials through whose Ifands it ought to have passed 
from the local postmasters. If the offices A, B, C, D 
make up letter-bags for each other, and money-letters 
arc generally lost in passing through the offices A I), 
B D, C D, the suspected office is D ; because it is more 
likely that there is a dishonest functionary in D than 
in each of the Other three offices A, B, and C. Again, 
the same clerks are not allowed always to work together. 
If, therefore, E, F, G, H arc clerks in an office, and 
money-letters are generally lost when E H, F H, G H 
are on duty together, H will be the suspected clerk. 
A trap is therefore set to detect him. A letter contain- 
ing coin is purposely posted so that it may pass through 
his hands ; and if it is found that it has not been de- 
spatched from the office at the proper time, it will roost 
probably be discovered secrcied on his person, or in 
some place to which he has had access. 

Letters may be delayed by being put into the wrong 
letter- bag, or by a postmaster not forwarding them by 
the first mail.'' As they bear, however, the dated post- 
I mark of each office through which they pass, and as 
< every postmark has some private mark to show at what 
hour of the day letters are posted, the cause of delay, 
and the official jiartieB to blame, can easily bo dis- 
covered. A vist number of complaints respecting do- 
lay in^the transmissioti of correspondence are received 
daily at the General Post-Office. Some demand com- 
pensation for losses to which they have been subjected 
through" the delay of letters j others merely detail 

the^convouience orloss they have sustained ; numbers 
declare that they complain only becaupe they consider it 
their duty to the public to exjj^ose and check irregu- 
larities ( tnat^ demand imOenoU^ the immediate 
punislmseAt of the postmaoter hi ikhlt > almost aV are j 


convinced that the delay is the fault of the Post-Office ; 
and some, whose letters of complaint can scarcely be 
deciphered, are ready to make oath that their cor- 
respondence was legibly addressed. Every person who 
complains ia treated alike respectfully. Scarcely the 
slightest diffrrence is made in the form or degree of 
attention with which a complaint is investigated, 
matter whether it comes from a duke or a mechanic. 
The first thing done is to obtain the cover of the letter 
delayed, to examine the post-marks on it; and the next 
thing is to call on the local postmasters through whose 
offices it has passed for an explanation. Generally 
speaking, the fault is found to rest with correspondents 
in not posting their letters in proper time, In not ad- 
dressing them correctly, or in some neglect of Post-Office 
rules. If any wilful or careless neglect is proved against 
a postmaster, ho would be visited with severe censure 
or dismissal. 

Amongst the higher class of Post-Office officials arQ 
those called * surveyors.’ These officers are stationed in 
different parts of the kingdom, with a number of assist- 
ants. Each surveyor superintends an extensive district, 
consisting of several counties. The duties of surveyors 
are to travel over their districts, to investigate personally 
any very serious complaint against an office, and to see 
that the public in every part of tlie kingdom is, as far 
as it is practicable, properly accommodated with Post- 
Office facilities ; they have also to assume the superin- 
tendence of all offices vacated by the death or dismissal 
of postmasters, to see that all contracts for couveying 
mails are rigidly observed, and to receive reports of 
every error which is likely to inconvenience the public 
or the department which one postmaster con detect in 
another. 

In England, where the social affections are highly 
cultivated, where education is generally diffused, and 
where commercial enterprise and facilities for locomo- 
tion separate friends and acquaintances, the amount of 
correspondence is enormous, and the loss or delay of 
letters is of great importance, because scarcely the 
slightest procrastination in the delivery of a letter but 
what causes some loss or inconvenience ; and the more 
perfect the working of the Post-Office department, the 
more liable is the slightest irregularity to produce in- 
convenience, because an error in the transmission of 
correspondence is less likely to be calculated upon. 
How many a person has arrived too late to attend the 
deathbed of a parent or child — has lost a character for 
honesty, or a reputation for solvency — or has gone on a 
voyage in an agony of suspense and affliction, through 
the loss or delay of a letter I How many cruel estran^- i 
ments in the affairs of love and friendship have been 
caused through the carelessness of the Post-Office I The 
history of the human soul and its progress towards 
wisdom and happiness, the records of the human hearts 
and of its holiest affections, arc often written in the 
familiar correspondence of absent friends and relatives ; 
and the safe and regular transmission of that corre- 
spondence compensates for the deprivation of personal 
intercourse, and cheers the domestic hearths of tens of 
thousands of all classes in this country. 

It IS owing to tfi^i^rgent necessity for 1^9 work- 
ing of the Post-Offi^ department to be conducted 
with the utmost regularity, and to the difficulty of 
persons unconnected with it understanding its^’cuxlotts 
and complicated macliinery, that the govetoment 
never allowed any but those who have displaye^NIU 
extraordinary aptitude for the task to interfere 
or introduce any great innovation into its management. 
Within the Inst century and a-half only two strangers 
to the department have been permitted to materially 
change the system by which it has been conducted — , 
namely, Mr Palmer and Mr Howland Hill. The former ; 
invented and perfedted that scheme for the transmission 
of correspondence throughout the kingdom, which ha» ^ 
been described at the commencement of this articte; 
and the latter infroduced a cheap and uniform mtage, 
prepaid by stamps, and charged by weight Beth of 
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these distinguished men suggested their improvements 
ftt peruliar periods : Air Ptilmer when the art of road- 
miking in England had arrived at great perfection, 
wliich enabled a ronipletc plan of postsd communication 
throughout the country to be effected ; and Mr Hill 
when education amongst all classes had been extensively 
disused, which enabled the government to derive almost 
ns large a revenue by a cheap postage from the many 
as by an expensive postage from the few. 

TJicre liave always been men of extraordinary ability 
who liavc arisen at particular periods to take advan- 
tage of an accomplisluiient of the past, and link it with 
some improvement of the present; and who, by not 
being fettered by official details and minute difficulties, 
arc enabled to perceive instinctively that there cannot 
possibly he a substantial objection against a simple and 
grand scheme of obviously vast and universal benefit to 
the community. The scheme which Mr Hill has grafted 
pn that of Mr Palmer will, with that ^lerfect organisation 
of every department of the Post-Office, and the military 
subordination of its 30,000 officials, go fir to make the 
English Post-Office one of the most interesting and per- 
fect establishments in the world, and suitable for a 
community of as high a state of civilisation os the pre- 
sent generation is likely to witness. 

THE YOUTH OF TALLEYRAND. 

M. DE Talleyrand was born in Paris in 1754. At 
that period it was the general custom in noble families 
to send out their infants to he nursed in the provinces. 
The gay mother, after a brief retirement, resumed her 
place in the brilliant court circle, seldom finding leisure 
to cast away a thought on the poor little being to whom 
she had given birth, and who, consigned to the care 
of a hired nurse, who lived perhaps many miles distant, 
was left to vogetafe for years. 

So it fared with Charles- Maurice, eldest son of the 
Count de Talleyrand. Exiled from his father’s liou^e 
at the hour of his birth, he was carried to a distant vil- 
lage by a nurse whose trade it was to bring up children 
J well or ill, as it happened,’ according to the prince's 
*own expression. This nurse was handsomely paid, and 
regularly gave excellent accounts of the child. Her 
‘ darling little Chariot was the pride of the country 
with his rosy cheeks and sturdy limbs. He was well 
fed, well dressed; what more could a baby want?* 

• What more indeed?* thought his lady-mother; that 
in, whenever slic had time to think about the matter at 
all ; but this was not often ; for court duties and court 
pleasures absorbed her every faculty, and occupied every 
iiiuinent 

Time rolled on. Another son was born to the Count 
- de Talleyrand ; and, like his elder brother, he came into 
the world strong and healthy, cast in the mould of a 
vigorous race, lie shared tlie lot nt Cliarles-Maurice, 
being sent to the village wflere the latter was growing 
up ignorant and neglected, without the fear of God or 
man before his eyes. Till the arrival of the little | 
Archambauld, he had never seen tlie face of a relative. 
His mother, occupied with ple^Nire, his father with 
ambition, thought not of him. at is singular that while 
the latter died young, without having obtained the re- 
nown he sought, and the former ended a long life in 
Comparative poverty, it'was reserved for their neglected 
ohna make Euroiic ring with his fame, and to amass 

enormous fortune. 

t Wlien Charles-Maurico had entered his eighth year, 

^ happened that his father's youngest brother, the cap- 
tAln of a fthip-of-war, and a Knight of Malta, returned 
fhnq^JUltat expedition. After greeting the elder 
rocm uiipp KmB family, he inquired for his little nephews, 
and, shocked and surprised at their parents* 

onepmmico towards them. It was the depth of winter; 
tbCgroond wfts covered with snow, the roads were diffi- 
ceelt And dangerous; but the warm-hearted sailor braved 
all obstacles, and set out on horseback to visit his little 


relatives. It was late in the afternoon hO np- 
prpached the village, and he bethought him of inquiring 
the way to the house of Nurse Rlgaut. Looking round, 
he saw on the hill a pale, thin child, with long fair hair 
flowing on his shoulders ; he was busy setting a bird- 
trap on tlie snow. The captain called him ; and as the j 
little fellow approached, the kind sailor saw with pain 
that he was lame, and leant for support on a small 
crutch. 

* Hollo ! my boy ; can you tell me where Dame Rigaut 
lives?* 

* Certainly,* said the child smiling. * I will show you 
the way on one condition.* 

* Come, then, make haste, m^y lad ; 1’U pay you hand- 
somely for your guidance.’ 

‘ Nonsense,* replied the child reddening: * niy condi- 
tion is, that you will let me ride on your horse to nurse’s 
door. I don’t want your money.* 

‘ Mount, then, my boy,’ said the captain, reaching 
down his hand, and watching with surprise the agility 
with which the cliild, cripple as he was, managed to 
climb on the tall saddle. 

Holding his little guide carefully before him, the cap- 
tain reached the bouse of Damo Rigaut, He told the 
child to hold his horse for a moment, and entered the 
door : nurse came to meet him. What passed between 
them ? Probably nothing very amicable ; for the young 
listener outside could distinguish a sound of weeping — 
feminine lamentations overborne by loud masculine ic- 
primands. Suddenly the sailor rushed out, seized the 
shivering boy, raised him, and held him closcdy embraced 
with one arm, while with the other he made good use of 
his whip in keeping olT Nurse Rigaut, vho wanted to 
regain possession of her * darling Chariot.' It vas the 
work of a moment to mount his horse, and with tlie 
child before him, to retrace his steps, without permitting 
the perfidious nurse even to say adieu to her cluirge. 
As they rode on, little Cliarles-Maurice learned that 
his captor was his uncle : an honest sailor, who, in a 
transport of indignation against the woman to whose | 
negligence his nephew owed a lifelong lameness, would 
not have him a inoment longer beneath her roof. In 
his anxiety about the heir of his house, ho totally forgot 
his brother’s younger son, vho accordingly remained 
with the nurse. • 

From the first town where he stopped, he wrote to 
his brother to announce what ho had done ; and on 
arriving in Paris, he learned that the Count de Talley- 
rand was witli the array in Flanders, and that the 
countess was in attendance on the queen at Versailles. 
However, she had provided a person to take charge of 
her son, and place him in the coUegd' of Louis-le-Grand. 
The captain had intended to take him on board his 
vessel — the St Joseph — and bring him up to the naval 
profession; but his lameness rendering this imprac- 
ticable, the kind sailor took leave of his poor deserted 
little nephew, and set out for Toulon. A few months 
afterwards his vessel was shipwrecked, and ho and all 
his crew perished. Had Charics-Maurice been a fine 
stout boy, his liistory would have terminated here ; but 
Providence reserved the poor lame cliild for an illus- 
I triouB ucstiny. 

At college, the boy distinguished liimself by his 
talents and application, carrying off the first prizes, and ' 
rising rapidly towards the upper classes. Yet liis life 
was but a sad one ; few indulgences, and no vacations 
passed at home, fell to his lot. His mother rarely 
visited him, and when she did,' she came accompanied 
by a celebrated surgeon, who examined^ his lame leg, 
bandaged it tightly, drag^ it, cauterised the^erve, 
and put the child to such torture, tliat he dreaded 
nothing so much as a summona to the parlour to meet 
his mother. 

Years passed on: his fkther died, and ChsirlkiSw 
MuuHce found himself Count de Talleyrandv and head 
of thst branch bf his fiimily. His brother Aroliainbauld 
had left the abpde of Nurse Rigaut wiUi better fortune 
than hilnseU'l for he hud esci^ acohients^ and hia 
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limbs \rcre straight and well-forniad. On the day that 
Gharlca-Maurice had successfully completed hU stu(Jies 
at the college of LottU-le-Grand, a p^e, steni-lookiog 
man, wearing a oassocl^) summoned him from amongst 
his comrades, and commanded hist to follow liim to 
the clerical seminal^ of St Sulpice. Tiie sentence was 
without appeal. leafned from the superior that his 
family liad ^ided to deprire him of his birthright, 
and transfer it to his younger brother. 

‘And whetefore?* asked the youtli. 

I^cause he is not a cripple,* was the cruel reply. 

The words entered like iron into tlie victim’s soul ; 
they changed his very nature, and made tlie youth 
what the Prince de Talleyrand afterwards appeared. 
In proud and bitter silence he donned the oillrcd cas- 
sock; and none may know what passed within, for 
never, even to his most intimate friends, did he aUude to 
the subject. Now in his youth, as afterwards in mature 
ai;o, his resolution was taken and acted on immediately. 

‘ He expressed neither grief nor a desire for the reversal 
of the decree; he knew this would be vain; but, in 
appearance at least, submitted patiently to the strict 
rules of the house. Notwithstanding liis lameness, he 
possessed considerable strength and activity of body ; 
but among his companions his usual weapon of de- 
fence was his tongue. Young and old dreaded his 
cau!)tic, biting sentences, while the influence and power 
w'hich his master-mind asserted and maintained were 
quite marvellous. At the seminary he became as dis- 
tinguished as at the college. There still survive a few 
old clergymen who can recall the eloquent orations of 
the young student at the weekly exhibitions at St Sul- 
pice. Some of these compositions have been preserved ; 
they arc chiefly remarkable for the artful manner in 
whicfi the passions of the auditory are enlisted against 
the adverse side, and their sense of the ludicrous excited 
at its expense. 

At the age of seventeen, M, de Talleyrand quitted the 
seminary, in order to complete his theological studies 
at the Sorbonne. The few days which intervened were 
passed by him at the family residence. Up to that 
period he had never spent a night beneath the parental 
roof. Well might Rousseau fulminate his burning re- 
proofs against the high-born mothers of that time, 
whom he designates 'merciless stepmothers.’ M. de 
Talleyrand was so fortunate as to have for his preceptor 
an excellent man, not many years older than himself. 
A strong and lasting affection subsisted between them. 
His ‘dear father Langlois* received from him a liberal 
pension till the end of his days ; and up to the year 
182S, the period of the good old abbe’a death, his anti- 
quat^'d figure, attired in the costume of the preced- 
ing century, might have been constantly seen in the 
prince’s splendid reception-rooms, his huge snuff-box 
and coloured pocket-handkerchief figuring next rich 
uniforms and brilliant orders. When ho spoke, his 
former pupil listened with respectful deference. Indeed 
it is not too much to assert, that whatever good was 
mingled with the character of the astute diplomatist, 
might fairly be traced to l.he early instruction of the 
Abbe Langlois. 

The young Abbe de Talleyrand’s first appearance in 
the gay society of Paris was at the hotel of Madame de 
Brignole, who was in the habit of receiving the very 
iltle of the fashionable world, together with thc^/ions of 
the day. The young man seated himself in a remote 
corner, so as to observe the passing scene without 
taking part in it. Soon a modest, retiring-looking man 
came and plaHied himself near him. This was Philidor, 
the X^elebratcd cheu- player, who, being a frequent 
visitor at the house, was able and willing to point out 
the different distinguished guests to Ids uninitiated 
neighbour. D’Alenioert, J)id^rot, and other great men 
were there, and PhiKdor was complaoently commenting 
off them* for the young abb4’s ediffcation, when their 
quiet corner was suddenly iuvaded by two young hussar 
officers, a captain and lieutenant in a iregiment espe- 
cially favoured by the unhappy queen Marie- Antj^ette, 


and also noted for the free and imperlinent manners 
of the young men w ho composed it. The two officers 
were laughing heartily at some exquisite jest between 
themselves. 

* Come into this corner,* said one, * and I'll finish the 

story i the end of it must be reserved for your private 
ear.* • • 

* The corner is taken,* replied the other : ‘ I see 
Philidor there talking to some young raven just fledged, 
and flown from tlie seminary.* 

‘ They’ll give up their places. I know Pliilidur’s 
temper: he’ll submit, and the abbe will follow his 
example.* So saying, tliey approached t}ie two occu- 
piers of the corner, and with the coolest impertinence 
began to annoy them by their words and gestures. 
Philidor, whose pacific aud timid character was W'cll 
known, immediately prepared to retreat He cast an 
imploring glance at the abbe, complained of the heat 
of the room, and finally rose and glided away. The 
Chevalier de Buufflers— ^ne of the officers — took insturft 
possession of the vacant chair, and turning towards the 
young abbes stared at liim with an insolent expression. 
The lieutenant took up his position at the other side, 
and looked at Talleyrand in a manner not Jess offensive. 
Not the slightest notice, however, did the young ni.iii 
take of either, until the officer, tired of his sanff-fioid, 

! inquired * if he did not find the heat oppressive?* and 
added the advice to ‘ imitate his friend, and seek cooler 
air in the antechamber.' Talleyrand, with the utmost 
I politeness, ‘ thanked the officer for his considerate kind- 
I ness ; but begged to assure him that his own lungs were 
so very delicate, that he Would fear to encounter the 
cold air.* 

The angry blood mounted in the officer’s cheek : he 
was a youth just come from Normandy, and spoke witii 
his native accent in all its purity. 

‘ You look young, my dear abbe,* he said ; * perhaps 
you have not been at school, and are not aware that 
you have yet many tbiogs to learn : amongst the 
rest * 

* A thousand pardons!’ interrupted the abbe, stand- 
ing up, looking full at his adversary, and imitating to 
perfection the Norman accent. ‘ I assure you I hare 
beeti at school ; I learned all my letters, and I kuow 
that A B (abbe) is not C D (cedcr, yield) ; and, more- 
over, that your EP sword) will not make me OT 
{6cer, go away).’ By this time a number of the guests 
had collected, and received Talleyrand’s sally with a 
peal of hearty laughter. Tho Chevalier do Bouffiers 
himself applauded; but the discomfited Norman, liav- 
ing no reply ready, took hin)6elf off as fast as possible. 
Madame du J^effund happened to be lu tho room. 
She heard the repartee, and expressed a wish to have 
its author introduced to her. This was done by Do 
Bouffiers himself. The illustrious lady, who wat blind, 
invited the young abbe to bo seated next her. $he 
passed her venerable hand over his face, in order to 
examine the features, which she could not sec, and then 
said, ‘ Go, young man ; nature has endowed you with 
her richest gifts. She has placed it in your power fiffiy 
to redeem the wrongs of fortune.* 

The A bbe de Talkvrand soon becanie kn^wn in the 
highest literary anoSolitical circlos; hia subsequent 
career belongs to tlie eventful history of the pe;riod. It 
is ratiier singular that he attached his name t0.the first 
popular journal that ever appeared in Prance* ‘La 
Feuille Villagcoise,’ , conducted by tlie AJbb6 OejrUtti, 
exercised much influence on the first events in the Re- 
volution of 1789. In juxtaporition with articles firom 
the fiery pen of Mirabeau, or bearing the impress of 
Cerutti’s bitterly-ironicai genius, the historian of to-(i.ay 
studies still with interest essays exhibiting the calm, 
steady reasoning of Talleyrand : for example, those on 
the ‘ Reform in National Education,' ‘ On the Abi|sea 
of Power,* ‘ On the Unity of Weights and Heasur^/ " j 
Ac. Ac. Sieyda and Mirabeau professed a higb^, esteeni 
for the talents of the young Talleyrand. Mirab^u fre- 
quently declared that he considered him the duly man 
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capable of succeeding him in the direction of tho mode- 
rate party of tlie time. 

Talleyrand died at Paris, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age, on the 17th of May 1838 By his will 
ho lias strictly prohibited his heirs from publish- 
ing his memoirs — i^liich ho wrote liimself, and which 
arh, it is said, deposited in England’— until thirty 
years shall have expired from the day of his death. 
Many a state mystery and many a grand secret in 
diplomacy will no doubt be revealed to the curious pub- 
lic of 1868. Till then, wo must content ourselves with 
a few rambling records of that grand mover of the wires 
of the politicol puppet-show— Charles-Maurice Prince 
de Talleyrand. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS. 

* Tnn tokens which every tavern and tipphng-house (in 
Uio days of late anarchy among us) presumed to stamp 
and utter for immediate exchange, as they were pass- 
able through tho neighbourhood, which, though seldom 
reacliing further than the next street or two, may 
happily, in after-times, come to exercise and busy the 
learned critic what they should signify.* Such, in the 
words of Evelyn, is the motto prefixed to a recently- 
published work,* from which many interesting parti- 
culars may bo gathered relating to the least valuable 
portion of our copper coinage; a currency which, 
though of little intrinsic worth, has played no insigni- 
ficant part in popular finance. The coins or tokens in 
question represent a period — 1648 to 1672 — in which 
transpired some of the most momentous events in our 
national history ; and the * eflBgics * stamped on them 
not unfrcquently indicate the political opinions of those 
by whom they were issued, but mostly a miniature 
representation of tho sign of the house. ^ EOw persons,* 
observes Mr Akerman, ^will require to bo reminded 
that every tradesman once had his particular sign, and 
that, when the houses in streets were not numbered, 
such a practice was not without its use. A few shops 
and houses of business may yet be found in London, 
especially the old-established ones, that have not entirely 
discarded their signs, and they may still be seen occupy- 
ing the place of a pane in tho window. One or two 
honkers, too, do not disdain tq exhibit their ancient 
cognizance over the door. Messrs Hoore display the 
Golden Bottle over the entrance of their elegant new 
house of business. Childs, the bankers, bore the Mari- 
gold, which may still be seen within their ofilce.’ 

Signs, like everything else, must submit to change ; 
and to quote the words of one whom Captain Smyth 
would ccdl a ‘ brackish poet ' — 

• VSmofi, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfo, Ilawlce, 

Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, Keppel, Ilowo, 

ISvU Old good, have had thefr tithe of talk. 

And filled their sign-posts then, hke Wellesley now.’ 

But wo are reminded that there are other mutations : 
who does nut remember Rip van l^lkle’s astonishment 
oh noticing that the comfortable visage of George III. 
on a swinging sign had, by a touch of painter’s craft, 
been made to do duty as General Washington; and, 
another instance, where the likeness of that good old 
^Ueman, Sir Roger de Coverley, became the 
fitead ? Mr Akerman says, * Everybody knows 
** Satyr and Bacchanals *’ became in due time 
^^tyr and Bag o' Nails,** and that the Puritan 
^<*^^’exU 30 iiipassoth Us*’ was profaned to Goat 
asm udaDpiMeBl** that the gallant Sir Cloudesl^ lives 
in the and Shovel;*' and that the futhful 
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governor of Calais — **Caton Fiddle” — is immortalised 
in ihe “ Cat and Fiddle \ ** * 

Poets have not disdained to exercise their pens on 
the subject of signs : the specimen quoted above afibrds 
one instance: here is another, written about the be- 
ginning of last century 

* Pm amazed at the signs 
As I i>ass through Uie town. 

To see the odd mixture— 

A Magpie and Crown ; 

Tho Whole and the Oiow ; 

The Razor and lien ; 

The Leg and Seven Stars ; 

The Axe and the Bottle ; 

The Sun and the Lute ; 

Tho Eagle and Child ; 

Tho Shovel and Boot.' 

With these preliminary remarks concerning signs, wo 
pass to the subject of tokens or coins. The circulat- 
ing medium is now so much a matter of course, that 
we seldom think of the inconveniences to which a 
different state of things would expose us. In the 
Saxon days, the chief coin was a penny, stamped in 
silver, and weighing twenty-four grains, with a vc ry 
limited supply of halves and quarters. The weight of 
this coin was liable to be varied at the caprice of rulers ; 
and from the reign of Harold do^vnwardSi it was gra- 
dually reduced, until the penny became a mere spangle, 
something like Turkish paras, which fiy from a dealer's 
■ hand under a good puff of wind. In Elizabeth's reign, I 
proposals were made to stamp a penny in baser metal ; | 
but for certain reasons — history does not tell us if thi y , 
were good ones — her virgin majesty resolutely opposed ' 
the project. But so small was the supply of halfpence 
and farthings, that the common people were greatly 
embarrassed in making small purchases, and subjected 
to loss ; for, as is stated in a petition to parliament of 
that period, if they bought any article of less value than 
a penny, they lost the difference for want of small 
change. The gentry also were as much perplexed for | 
petty money to give away as alms to the mendicants who | 
then swarmed over tho whole country. Examples still 
exist of pennies cut into halves and quarters as a 
remedy for the inconvenience ; besides which, a quantity 
of thin light coins called * black money * found its way i 
hither from the continent ; and a coinage issued by the 
abbeys filled some of the minor channels of circulation. 
Leaden dumps, too, passed from hand to hand, and iii 
some places were still current so lately as 1696. Many 
of our old church books contain entries of sums paid 
‘ for moulds to cast tokens in,’ and of payments to ‘ the 
plomer for tokens.' 

Eventually, a silver coin, value three-farthings, was I 
issued under Elizabeth’s authority ; but it was so ex- 
ceedingly small and light, as to be scarcely available for 
practical purposes. At tho same period * lead, tin, latten, 
and even leather, were stamped by grocers, vintners, 
chandlers, and alehouse keepers, in great numbers ; and i 
as they were only to be repaid to the same shop from i 
whence they were received, tho loss to the poor was I 
most grievous.' The impossibility of longer delaying 
an improvement led to the stamping of some patterns 
ill copper. It was not, however, until ihe reign of i 
James (1613) that an attempt was made to supersede 
the spurious and heterogeneous currency by royal pro- 
clamatk)n, which at the same time announced that 
letters-patent had been granted to Lord Hariiiigtoii * to 
make such a competent quantity of forthing tokens of 
copper as might be conveniently issued amongst Ins 
majesty’s subjects within the r^ms of V^ngland^and 
Ireland, and the dominion of Wales. . . . the said 
farthing tokens to be made exactly and artificially of 
copper by engines and iuptruments, having on the ono 
side tufo sceptt^ee erossmff^ under one diadem ; and on the 
other side a hai^ cmewdj with (he ktnrfs /i7/s,^acodvs 
Dei G&atia MaOKat BaiTANNiiB Fuamcias et Riuek- 
NLfi Rnx i snclx fortmng tokens to pass for the value 
of farthings Within tee realms and dominions, 

with the liking and coi&sdifi of his loving subjects.' 
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But it was not easy to break threiigh long-established into a cup. Others exhibit tobacco-pipes as well as 
custom ; and many parties were interested in the cir^- cofibe-cups, thus showing that the grave citizens of that 
lation of the illegitimate coinage* wliioh, however, after dav could appreciate sootliing luxuries as well as the 
the accession of Charles I., was made a penal offence. ** ** men who frequent modern divans. One among 

The coiners of fartUngs then sold tv^Oty-one shiliiiiga* these tokens bears testimony to the cruel character of a 
w'orth for every twenty shillings stmiing ; but the fabri- popular recreation then in favour : it represents a man 
cators of tokens gave twenty-six shillings’' worth for about to throw a stick at a cock, with the legend, 
the same amount { much ih the same way as Brumma- Boanuo^ at have at it on Dowgate Hill, his 
gem halfpence are schemed into circulation in the pre- half peny. Another bears three ermine spots, with 
sent day. The Star Q|Mimber was sometimes called on the inscription, Anne Adkins fob necessary chang, 
to interfere in deibtiCe of the law. A complaint laid In fact it would be^diificult to mention an object which 
before that court called attention to ' the number of has not been made use of as a device : thus we find a 
counterfeit pieces in circulation, and to the practice of man dipping candles, the man in tbo moon, the pope’s 
knavish employers, who paid them for wages to their head, witJi beehives, helmets, and gridirons innumer- 
workmen and labourers in greater quantities than was able. In this way,’ as Mr Akerman writes, * while tho 
ever contemplated by government.* ‘ Workmen,’ it was kingdom was divided by faction, every tradesman 
alleged, ' were often paid a whole week’s wages in these issued his halfpenny or his Jhrthing token, till impunity 
farthintr tokens, by people who bought large quantities led some to stamp even pledges fov a penny. This is 


farthing tokens, by people who bought large quantities 
at cheap rates, upon which they thus realised con- 


led some to stamp even pledges for a penny. This is 
the money for which the virtuous Evelyn expresses his 


slderable profit.’ Two proclamations followed in con- contempt, and which bo regarded as the spawn of the 
sequence, in 1633 and following year : the first declared hydra of rebellion.’ 

* the counterfeiters of fartliing tokens and their abettors, The state of things here indicated has had its parallel 
upon conviction, to be liable to a fine of one hundred in later times : in Paris during the First Kevolution ; in 
pounds, to be set in the pillory in Cheapside, and thence the United States doting the short war with England 
whipped through the streets to Bridewell, where they in 1814'; and, as the writer well remembers, in New 
were to bo kept to hard work.’ And the second de- York in the disastrous year of panic, 1637, * small 
dared further, *that no one should pay above two- change’ became so scarce, that liundreds of dealers 
pence in farthings at one time ; and it was to be un- issued paper-notes for sums varying from six to fifty 
lawful to force such farthing tokens, in cither great or cents. It was next to impossible to convert ^ese into 
small quantities, upon workmen, labourers, and other specie, for most of them, though payable on deniland, were 


persons of humble vocations.’ 


only redeemable in ‘ shoes,* ‘ dry-goods,’ or ‘ hardware.* 


Subsequently, in 1635, 1636, as the evils complained On some tne inscription ran — ‘ Oood for yroceries at 
of were but little diminished, other proclamations were Sampson H^Ioore’s ;* or, ‘ Oood for a luster and cold slice. 
issued, one of which announced * a new coinage of these Tom Sweeny.’ The annoyance and loss of time, as 


farthings of copper with a piece of hra^i in the centre. . . . 
a device by which they might be distinguished from 


well as value, attendant on such perturbations, must, 
as show-bills say, * be seen (or felt) to be duly appre- 


all others, and the people protected from fraud.* Mr ciated.’ 

Akerman here introduces in a note an instance of the Mr Akerman gives us, * by way of rider,’ a few notes, 
waggish humour of the day : — ‘ At this period the red which may bo said t6 complete the history of the 
cross on the door of a house was a sign that the farthing: — *In the year 1649 patterns were struck in 
Plague, or, as it was then designated, the Sickness,” copper, bearing on one side a shield, charged with the 
had boized on the inmates. Tho eruptions on the bodies cross of England, and the legend, Farthing Tokens of 
of the infected persons were termed tokens. Thg Earl England — Reverse, a shield charged with the Irish 
of Arundel, the patentee of these farthings, having harp, and the legend. For necessity of change, 1649.’ 
locked up the mint-house, some wag wrote on the door, Another was. For the BelEFe oi the Pore ; and a 
“ Lord liave mercy upon us, for this house is full of third, England’s Farthing ; and some mark the period 


tokens ! ” ’ 


of Cromwell’s authority, being inscribed Oliyab Pro. 


yVs may naturally bo supposed, the civil commotions Eng. Sc. Irl.-^Chaaitie and Change ; besides others 
which soon afterwards broke out greatly retarded the with different devices and legends. ‘ From this period ’ 
general circulation of tliq new farthings, and at the (1684), pursues the author, ‘the farthings of England 
same time favoured the traffic in unlawful coins, caus- have been struck in copper of about the size of those 
ing serious distress ; so that, as we read, in 1644 * tho now current ; and in the reign of Anne, an attempt was 
doors of the Parliament House were daily besieged by made to render their type classical ; but this was not 
fruilwoineu, flshwomen, and others who obtained a an age for such a consummation. Several patterns 
livelihood by selling small wares. Some of these poor were struck at this time, which are remarkable for 
creatures had, says a pamphlet of the day, as much as spiritless design, though the workmanship of some is 
ten or twenty shillings in farthing tokcn.s, while many superior. One of these patterns is of considerable 

tradesmen Kad even sixty pounds’ worth Such rarity. It has the figure of Britannia holding a spear 

was the lamentablie state of a part of tho English coin- and an olive branch, with the legend Bello . et . Face 
age just previous to the deain of Charles on the scaf- in indented letters on a raised border ; a most inelegant 
fold. Encouraged by the civil distractions, tavern- fancy, revived in our own times on the pennies of George 


keepers and •tradesmen began to issue their tokens, 111. The ordinary^ 
struck in brass; and bearing their name and calling, has Britannia seated 


ent farthing of Anno (date 1714) 
hh the same symtjols, and is, far 


Some of the devices and legends are curious enough : less rare than popular tradition has led^ twiy to sup- 
some blazon their utterers^ loyalty when many were pose, a specimen being easily p^ocurnfiild of any dealer in 
glad to sink polities and save tlieir property from oon- coins.’ ^ ^ 

fiscatiou ; and tokens with the king’s head jingled in Mr Akerman, who is already well knhwp by his 
tho citizen’s pocket with the shillings and sixpences writing on numismatics, has,^tiiua shown'^howkn amia- 
of tlie Caasaft of England,” as witty Fuller styled the renUy dreary subject may be made interesting, Witli- 
Comdionwealth. Some bore promises to pay, in ster- out ping to the full extent of his enthusiasm in such 
ling coin, on demand : some circulated witii the request, studies, we agree with him that pohma * are regarded as 
“ Though I’m but brass, yet let mo pass;” while others memorials of utility and interest to the antiquary, the 
wore inscribed with profane attempts at wit, as the topographer, and the genealogist, who discovers in them 
tokens of a provincial taUow-chandler — Tovch not many records of customs, persons, and places, all con- 
mini: anoInted, and do my profits no harm.” Beve- tributing to the sub-current of our history. In tbesp 
ral, issued by keepers of cot&e-hohses, show a half- memen^ of teoublous times, and ill-constructed laws 
length figure of a man, or a hand emerging '^m a relating to the currency, even the statesman niigr find 
cloud hoMiug a coffee-pot^ *and pouring tlie contents matter for serious refiection ; and many a now proud 


and titled family may trace an ancestor in some dealer 
and chapman, whose name and calling are contained 
within the circumscribed area of a tradesman’s token/ 


CHIME AND GENIUS. 

S»M15 two years and eight months back, a youth, then 
entered upon liis thirteenth year, was placed at “the bar of 
the Justiciary ( Vmrt at Perth, accused of stealing, or beififf 
in company ^^lt]l others who stole, some loaves of bread 
from a e.irt on the Pei th Hoad, Dundee. Though young in 
years, lie was, in legal phrascoloiry, old in crime. * Previous 
conviction’ loiincd tlic concluding woids of the libel on 
nliieli he was charged, and the new conviction obtained 
sc lied his fate, almost for time and eternity. At thirteen 
}oairi of age, for stealing n loaf of bread — such is the mer- 
ciful state of our criminal law— this child received sentence 
of seven years* transportation ! and no doubt would liave 
been sent to associate, for the most eventful period of hu- 
man existence, with the polluted and abandoned, had 
something like a i>rovidontial occurrence not taken place. 
It so happened that, after coming back to the prison, wait- 
ing to be shipped off to a foreign land, he was attacked 
with a disease in the elbow joint. Whether his journey | 
to a penal settlement was prevent^ by ibis cause, we are 
not prepared to say; but certain Kt is, from the day he 
returned from the Justiciary Court at Perth, he has had 
to inhabit one of the cells in the criminal jail of Dundee. 
Ou > isiting his lonely apartment the other day, we found 
him seated on a small chest, busily employed in mending 
the binding of books belonging to the library, an occupa- 
tion, c «re given to understand, in v, hich bo takes great 
delight. Around him lay on the floor of his cell several 
works on mathematics and astronomy, niide the walls were 
covered w ith a number of maps of various countries in the 
world. If there was any lack of provision for the stomach, 
there was no want of food for the mind. After some inte- 
resting conversation m ith the youth, in order to test his 
powers, till' indefatigable teacher in the prison, Mr Lind- 
say, -who arcoinpanied us, recjiicsted him to take up the 
slate, determine the position of the moon on a given 
day; which lie acoomplished in fl few seconds. Oil ques- 
tioning him as to his eaily habits, he admitted that he had 
been from his earliest years a depredator; had attended 
tlio Episcopal church along with his stepfather and mo- 
ther, and ocoasioually the Sabbath-school ; but his mind 
at the time led him more frequently to sock the company 
of other boys older and more dexterous in thieving than 
himself. 

Passing to a neighbouring cell along with the teacher, 
we were introduced to another youth between sixteen .and 
seventeen years of a^. Ue was seated in his narrow abode 
on a low box, jiicking old ropes; and though there was 
wanting the intellectual provision wliich the other culprit 
had at command, we soon felt convinced that here also 
tlio prison walls had attractions. Our attention was first 
called to a wooden erection in the comer of the cell ; it 
was rough woikniansliip, for the only tool that ^d been 
engaged in its carving and erection was the fragment of a 
sboomldier's knife, stuck into a weaver’s pirn, wliioh some- 
how or other had come into his possession, tlie blade of 
which was scarocly an inch and a-lialf in length. On look- 
ing into this pieoe of rough meolian.bm, we perceived a 
wahar-olook in full and regular movement, the whole so 
a<^ustod, that the hands on the dial-plate indicated time 
with considerable accuracy. Several other pieces of me- 
ehanlsm were shown us by the you^i.jf his ow^ construe- 
tioiii with Ao other tool, as we we|^asurcd all along, thail 
the^ioce^ of a «hoomaker's“kdlfc. Tbo fate of this youth, 

e the other nhe,^ was someWlu^t^hard. 11c had been con- 
ned to banishit^ent far life^fir a crime of which, at 


Ate to a mill, for the sake of plunder, in the month 
Vt. A reward was offered for the guilty per- 
ftlid two brothers, ajong with a sociiii eriminis, were tlie 
on whose testimony the charge was proven, 
banishment for life was recorded against 
two of whom protested that they were Inno- ; 

cent ofjpRplwNW laid to their charge. One of the two 
H.IS settlements ; but the other, tlio 

one htdiocu wio perseveres in the luainteoanee 

ilia )ifif)oeence^ bebtt Uftdor age, renudns in prison.— MirM- 
ernWurder. , 


I GUARDIAN angels. 

i WiIbv daylight bos departed, and earth is hushed tp rest, 

When Uttle birds are f^^ed safe within the parent nes^^ 

When on the closed the bloastd night-dews weep. 

And stars look down^l^uty upon the lAmnberlng deep— 
Unseen by mortal eyes, in the stillness' of the nigid, 

There are those who wander o’er the earth fa rohos of airy light ; 
Sweet messengers of loyo and ho|)e, they journey to and fio, 

And consolatfon follows In their footqtgjj|fa th/sy fih 
What are tho heart's presentiments ofo^iAbg Joy or pain. 

But gently-whispered waruings of that guardian angel tiain ? 
The signals of their sympathy, the tokens of their c.'vro,, 

Tho slghings of their sorrow o'er Iho woos that flesh must bear. 
We hear them In our slumhors, and waking fancy deems 
Tliafe busy thought was wandering m the fairy land of dream** ; 

the low sweet tones wo listed were stiains tliat angels bing, 
l^r ministering spirits With our souls were eommuhjng. 

And when morning breaks above us, and we wake to busy day, 
Theso angels * go before,’ to guide and * keep us in our way ;’ 
When om* feeble footstops faltbr, all aweary and alone. 

In their arms they gently bear us, * lest we dash against a stoiia* 
In our joumeyings, in our nestings, on thOlhUd, or on the cca, 

In onr solltiido and sorrow, in our gatherings and gUe, 

In tho day of degindation, In the hour of joy and pride, 

Those pure and watchful ministers are ever by our side. 

Oh Thou whom angels worshipiied ere Time or wo began. 

And whose divine compassion gave their guardianship to man, 
Throughout this mortal warfare let them still my champions be. 
And ill the last storn conflict * give them charge concrrnlng nicl’ 

jKSbV JOVI'S. 


GROWTH or NEW YORK. 

New York increasing with a rapidity hitherto unparal- 
leled, and bids fair soon to bo among the flrst citii s in tho 
world. New York, Brooklyn, Williaiiibburg, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, arc essentially one city, as mumi as London, with 
its conglomeration of towns, is oi\o oitv. These multiliidts, 
gathered round tho magnificent harbour nt tho mouth of 
tlio Hudson, aic spreading rapidly on both sides of tho East 
River and of the North River, and within five years, will 
probably number one million of people. The marts of nu r- 
cliandise arc crowded into the lower parts of the Man- 
hattasi island, extending ono or two miles up the island, 
and from river to river ; while ttic dwellings of the incr- 
chants arc rising like spring vegetation, in long lines of 
princely streets, on the shore of the Jerseys, upon tho 
Long-Island shore — where* they receive the name of Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburg — and along the momiificcnt avenues 
of Bloomingdalc and Harlacm. Greenwicb and Hidbca, 
on the North River side, and Yorkville upon the IList 
River, formerly thriving tow«»j four or five miles from tlie 
city, are already swallowed up by the swelling inundation. 
But in addition to this horizontal growth, there is a \ cr- 
tical growth, which is very important, thougli but little 
thought of. New York is daily rising into tlm air, as well 
as spreading along tho ground. Tho roofs arc daily torn 
from the houses and from the stores, and twq or Ihieo 
additional storeys added. Thus a new city is boirw rapully ' 
built upon the top of the old ono. Decayed buildings, two 
or three storeys high, are r^laood by massive siiuctures, 
liaing seven or eiglit storeys into the air . — Canada Tcnipc- 
raneo Advocate, 

LIGHT AND DAAXN^Sfl. ^ 

IJght, that makes things seen, makes «som6 things in- 
visible. Were it not for darkness and the shadow of the 
earthy the noblest of creation had remained nnscim, and 
the stars in heaven os invisible as on the fourtli day, when 
they were created above tho horizon with the sun, or there 
was not an eye to behold them. The great mystery of 


and souls departed btti the shadows of the living. All 
things fall under this name. Thd sdn Itself is but the daik 
Simulophrant, and UgUt rbtti the shadow of God.— i5tr 
TIiomaa Brvm,. % ' 




I MURDER-MANIA. 

I It was formerly the custom, even with profound 
thiukcrs, to look upon the rude simplicity of early 
i societies as the natural state of man, from which every 
advance into rednemont was an artificial divergence. 

I ISome autliors have lamented this state of nature as a 
lost paradise ; and Rousseau, more especially, in a fa- 
mous paradox, has Called upon the world to recognise 
I the vanity of the arts and sciences. Tlie mistake was 
I of the same Icind as that whiclr placed the human race 
merely in the highest class of animals, and caused | 
!Monboddo to look sharply out for the remains of those 
c.iudul appendages of which we had been robbed by 
, exotic culture. Since then, however, the fact has met 
not only with philosophical, but general recognition, 

I that man has his own peculiar kingdom in nature; 
tliat he is born a progressive being, destined to rise 
througli various stages of improvement to some hitherto 
undetermined condition; and that savngism is no more 
Ins natural state, than the seed or the sapling is the 
natural state of the full-grown tree. 

Although the point wc arc destined to reach is hid- 
den in the future, we know with some degree of cer- 
tainty where we now are. We are able to trace the 
career of moral and social udvanceniont from its earliest 
stages ; and tribes and nations, in every degree of pro- 
gress hitherto attained, placed under our view by means 
of the comparative perfection of navigation, serve as 
living illustrations of the theories of the learned and 
the traditions of the vulgar. Assisted by such mate- 
rials we have come to distinguish between the natural 
and unnatural — that is, between the law of nature and 
the law of circumstances , and thus the virtues of the 
s.ivage are seen to be the vices of the civilised man, and 
deeds winch were formerly regarded as mere transgres- 
sions of social rule, are recognised as crimes against 
the ordinances of God, now brought out in distinct and 
indelible characters in the awakened heart. This com- 
paratively advanced position is attended by a corres- 
ponding refinement in manners. We uic more gentle 
and kindly in %ur bearing than formerly ; the indi- 
'v idual belongs more essentially to the community ; the 
rich bear more generously the burtliens of the poor, and 
the strong thd^ of the weak ; and in the intercom- 
munion of tho texea there is, throughout almost all 
classes of 80cie^% an air of courtly delicacy, which is 
the hon^age of SiWolry divested of its ostentation and 
extravagance, 

Tliis is a very amiable-looking pictUr^ll^ the English 
of the middle of tha nineteedll^ceutury : hut to make 
it a true one, we must bring ott't alKbtber ^ature*— and 
one so repihsive, so terrible, so extisk^it^ary, that the 
reason and imagination are b(!iitji,;aiik& bewildered and 
aghast. Growing up in the of this^ kind- 


liness of spirit, fastidious delicacy, and romirfitic refine- 
ment, there is a tendency to crime more wild, more 
brutal, more abominable, than the darkest ages of the 
world ever heard of. In former times, a truly * terrific 
murder’ was the opprdkrimn of the epoch, and n land- 
mark. of history : now, one succeeds auotlier with such 
rapidity, that the mind|{^cumes deadened to the sense 
of horror. Wives destroy their husbands by means of 
the long agonies of days or weeks— ^watching, in the 
meantime, like Gouls by their bedside, and gloating on 
the struggles of their destpair; mothers poison their 
infants when sucking at their breasts; and hu|bands 
and wives, conspiring at their firesides to assassinate, 
prepare the details of tlie deed a month Wfore,>and 
receive daily the intended victim as n friend and guesli 
till the moment of murder arrives. This horriblodaint 
in the national mind occurs in the midst social, 
moral, and religious soundness. It is the attSidant of 
our civilisation, the shadow of our refinement." What 
is the connection which^thus bifids togetlier niialtlir 
and disease, life and death ? That there is a conitection 
of one kind or other — that tliere is something in tho 
present form of our civilisation which produces or en- 
courages this seeming anomaly — appears to be certain, 
for the one has never existed without the other. 

It has been surmised before now that the tendency 
to crime is a symptom of mental disease. In our pre- 
sent state of society, with all its advancement, tliere 
evidently exist great numbors of individuals with ill- 
rcgiilatcd minds, and whose mental imperfections in- 
duce a fatal iinitativo tendency towards evil actions. 
Add to this, the vast and complicated pressure of paltry 
necessities and sordid feeling^, and we have A tolerably 
clear reason assigned for the murder-mania WhJd^ has 
lately afilicted the country. But there is stttl 8 onie<^^^ : 
thing besides^ the exciting and abhorrent details of^ 
slaughter offered by tlie public journals must be held ^ 
far from blameless. No doubt the newspaper press 
only obeys a demand in presenting these minutise *fif 
crime to its readers. The details wo speak of^ however, 


from the journals ; and tfie I^Miorron, and 

the sufferings that Haunt BO Wi)dl£l^ pertinaciously 
in the eyes of the public, serve as w maU}^ sparks to 
ignite tho latent mine. ^ ' v 

That tho journals do exlr^e th!^inflnenc&- 4 hat 
they are, ^ BO to speak, accessories before tliii fac^ 
three - fourths of the more extravag|wt miu^^s that 
occur ill England'—we confidently ^ieve. A fiurious 
proof of this exists in the ?act, that thfi crime assumes^ 
from time to time, the Character o{ an epidemic. A 
murder Occurs: the journalist does ids work; and th^n 
poison he gives forth floats over the country like a 
pestilence. The rational are shocked, .the refined , 
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puit( il, the timid terrified ; but tlie vulgar drink in the 
details 'with a hideous delight, and soon a new- mur- 
der proclaims that these liave come in contact with 
some predisposed mind. The same process is now gone 
over again, and is followed by the same result : again— 
•again — again , till at length the excitement palls — mur- 
der Iris no longer its /cst — horror becomes tame — the 
journals lose their gliastly influence^— and the epidemic 
is for the time at an tnd 

That this influence really exists, and works in the 
manner wo have describcil, is proved by the history of 
Ac(^-murdor. The predisposed suicide is not merely 
instigated to the deed by the poisonous details of the 
journals, but determined in the choice of a locality. 
Certain places become fashionable haunts for those who 
have a mind to destroy themselves. Now, for instance, 
they are attracted to the top of the Monument in Lon- 
don, till the authorities hunianeW interpose a grating ; 
then they aifect a particular coraer of Waterloo Bridge, 
till a preventive force of policemen is stationed on the 
spot. To suppose, as regardi^^ such cases, that men 
previously sound in intellect are seduced into self-de- 
struction merely by reading the details of a similar 
.deed, is absurd : a taint of insanity must exitt, a pre- 
disposition, that is developed and directed by narratives 
only too interesting to a diseased mind. The usual 
mode in which the journals act is by accustoming the 
fore-doomed wretch to brood over the deed they de- 
scribe — by presenting to his morbid imagination the 
air-drawn dagger till it acquires a character of reality. 
They eqpaetimcs, however, derive collateral aid from 
the love^ even of infamous notoriety, which is a passion 
of vulgar minds. At the moment we write, a more than 
suspected murderer, of the foulest description, is re- 
ported as betraying excessive gratification at the atten- 
tion he excited while commencing in Jersey, in the cus- 
tody of the law, that journey which he knew would 
conduct him to the gallows. A single word uttered in 
the act of suicide not far from where we write affords 
another illustration. Everybody knows the Dean Bridge 
at Edinburgh, from which ib obtained one of the most 
remarkable views even in this paradise of the pic- 
turesque. The bridge consists of several arches thrown 
boldly over a ravine of great depth, such as elsewhere 
forms a feature only in the wildest Highland scenery. 
Perched on the cliffs and slopes of the glen, ranges of 
aristocratic buildings and ornamental gardens contrast 
with the rudeness of nature ; and at the bottom, at 
some two or three hundred yards* distance, a small 
temple-like structure rises over St Bernard’s Well. On 
looking down over the diz«y parapet, the floor is seen 
of almost naked rocks, forming the bed of the scanty 
Water of Leith ; and here, some little while ago, an 
unhappy man destroyed himself by leaping from the 
bridg^4<>^o ^he abyss. The of pourse excited 

i^ma^ Jboth in the and conversation, 

the poor wreteli beda^e the hero of rumour for 
a few days. Booh awr, a working-man was passing 
Itlong the bridge In that stage of intoxication which 
Is a true though lemppru;^ insanity, and he was ob- 
Mrvqd suddenly to climb ^on the parapet.^ The -by- ; 

MMaa4er0; rushing to save him, were only in time to hear j 
Por death or ghryT The previous tragedy, 
circumstances of notoriety, aj^ared to his 
craay^lPfid io give a certain dignity to its victim ; and 
y^^wwpfObably fith some drunken heroism of feeling 
his last words, and springing over the 
was dashed to pieces upon the rocks below ! 

%r%her6 is a hamlet well known to us, about midway 


between the town of Enfield in Middlesex and the vil- 
l|igo of Enfield Highway. It is called Turkey Street; 
but notwithstanding this odd name, it la one of the 
finest specimens of nirality we know; and with its 
abundant foliage, its pebbly stream spanned by wooden 
bridges, and its park-like neighbourhood, it always 
used to put us in mind of a village scene in a theatre. 
It has no traffic, no view but of woods and lawns ; and 
though only a dozen miles froifi the heart of London, 
might seem to lie a hundred from any congregation 
whatever of the human kind. We had little tliought, 
after leaving our tranquil hermitage a few years ago, 
that we should ever see its name in the newspapers ; 
but the other day ijre were horrified to find that the 
Epidemic had been tiiere — that one of the mothers of 
the hamlet had been seized while hacking with a knife 
at the throats of her children I Now, is it pohsible to 
account for the turn thus taken by the poor woman’s 
insanity, otherwise than by supposing that her diseased 
mind had received its fatal direction, and been wound 
up to a paroxysm, by the bloody images with which it 
had been deluged ? The hamlet, it is true, had litj^le 
direct communication with the world of crime or busi- 
ness; but, alas, it had its public-house, and the public- 
house its Sunday newspaper! 

But it is a difficult and thankless task to make head 
against tradition. The murderer hns motWes : there- 
fore, in the popular idea, he is sane. It is never con- 
sidered that suicides and other monomani.acs have like- 
wise motives. Even when circumstances of the most 
hideous and revolting extravagance occur, they arc set 
down as aggravating the crime, not as conveying a sus- 
picion of the sanity, in that particular point, of the cri- 
minal. Among the recent cases, a man, for the sake of 
some trifling robbery, slow a mother with her two chil- 
dren and a servant- worn an ; and in this terrific deed, not 
satisfied with the blows that dealt death, must have spent 
many of the moments so precious to his safety in hew ing 
at the dead bodies of the little girls. His counsel, at the 
trial, though not led to theorise farther, ventured to 
suggest that this extravagance was a proof of unsound 
mind; hut the judge, surprised and indignant at the 
heresy, rebuked him with vehemence. His charge had 
the usual effect with the jury: the frantic criminal was 
condemned to the gallows; and the populace within 
and without the court testified their satisfaction vith 
yells of applause ! 

The complicity of the journals, unluckily, is moral, 
not legal. But although we cannot prosecute them as 
accessories before the fact, St would be very easy for 
those in authority to deprive them of the materials of 
which, either from sordid motives or trade competition, 
they make so bad a use. When it is intended, for the 
purposes of justice, that a particular matter should bo 
kept ccret, there is no difficulty in obtaining their silence, 
if this can only be done by excluding their reporters 
from the place. They arc, in fact, in a great degree at 
the mercy of the functionaries, and would compete with 
each other in observing regulations Jtbat were deter- 
mined to be enforced. Instead of any liuch regulations, 
however, every facility is afforded them for deluging 
the country with the fatal 'trash wjth which their 
columns are now full ; and even the wax-modeUer Tus- 
saud is politely permitted to perpetuate in her exhibition 
the memory horrors of the day, for the benefit 

of ooDstitutionmmoTiQjaHiacs and of the rising genera- 
tion. But the outhonm^^will not trouble themselves ; 
and the usual, will stand <etill, waiting 
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in parliament, and by enlisting on tlie side of good 
taste, policy, and liutnanity, the whole intelligence and 
respectability of the country, succeeds in wiping aw^ 
this blot upon the ciriUsation of the ago> L. R. 


THE LEGACY. 

‘ I NEVER in my life knew any people so lucky as George 
Andrews and his wife/ observed Mrs Henderson one 
evening to her husbandlin a tone which bordered strongly 
on complaint. - 

* What has happened to them now, Sophia!* inquired 
he, Ruspeiidiiig his pen, and looking up with a stronger 
sense of interest in his wife’s feelings, howem, than in 
his neighbours’ fortunes. 

* Have you not heard, Philip, that a cousin of his has 
died in India, and left him six or seven thousand pounds I 
Only think of receiving such a legacy from a person one 
lias never seen, and scarcely ever heaid of I ’ 

* 1 am glad to hear it,’ replied Mr Henderson. * One 
may congratulate him on his accession of wealth with- 
out fear of giving rise to painful regrets. Six thousand 
pounds would not console one for the loss of a very dear 
friend.* 

* Six thousand pounds would bo very plea<;ant to in- 
herit, Philip/ replied the lady in a tone which seemed 
to imply that it would console her for a great deal. ‘ I 
wish somebody would leave as much to you : how happy 
it would make us ! ’ 

* 1 am not so sure of that ; such an addition to our 
income might possibly make us neither happier nor richer 
than we are at present.* 

* Not richer 1 Why, Philip, you are joking. Would not 
three hundred a year — and, if properly managed, it would 
produce that — ^make us a great deal richer? What an 
advantage it would* be ! ’ 

’ What do you need, Sophia, that you do not at present 
possess, that you are so extremely desirous of a larger 
income ! ’ 

‘ Oh, a dozen things at least : we would put Edward 
to a first-rate school, and have a capital governess for 
tho others. What a pleasure that would be ! I should 
be no more tied to tea<'hing, as 1 am now, but should be 
as independent of the nursery as Mrs Andrews; and 
then, perhaps, you would indulge me with a week in 
Iiondoii ; and 1 am dying to hear an opera I I am sure 
you could afford that for once in a way.’ 

* 1 hope wo shall manage to put Edward to a good 
school, my dear/ said her husband rather gravely; ‘ though, 
as to the tuition of the girls, 1 think you must still be ; 
contented to act the part of a mother towards them. 
And permit me to say, that I trust your desire of going 
to London is as visionary as yeur expectation of a legacy. 
Your hapi)incs8 does not depend on either event, I 
should imagine ; certainly not neatly so much as on the 
cultivation of a cheerful and contented spirit, such as 
you have always hitherto exhibited.’ 

No more was said on the subject, and Mr Henderson 
trusted that, as the first excitement of this intelligence 
subsided, his wife’s inclination to discontent would like- 
wibe die away, and that She would gradually resume the 
u<!c of her reason and her habits of active usefulness. 

The inheritor of this unexpected legacy, meantime, 
did not view the affair in tho bright colours that dazzled 
Mrs Ilendcrson, On the contrary, he had many and 
serious thpiq^hts on the subject. He was at the first 
moment, it is tarue» much pleased with this sudden acees- 
sion of proper^, but when he came to consider the matter, 
he experienced ti revulsion, of feeling; and he began 
te doubt whelher^e was so lucky a man as hla ac- 
quainfanCo univetlMly denominated him. It was, after 
all, so small a sum^only six thousand nounds^it w6ald 
hardly add to hiS inoom^'o&^preade^Jnis credit. Why 
had it not been ten thoUHdfl^. Ha iiimuld, he thought, 
have been quite satisfied a would have 

been a handsome legacy, a setn^A worth talking 
about, a gift to be gratefhl iht. ^JPerhij^ had it been 
ten thousand, he might hiVC risein''W step' in the world, 
and from senior clerk of the bxte&siye'fm to whiph he 


belonged, he might have been admitted as partner; a 
change which he ardently desired. Why could not his 
cousin have made the legacy larger ! H u w ])rovoking that, 
either from want of interest in his welfare, or from any 
other cause, he had stopped short of a sum which would 
certainly have procured him, os ho imagined, perfect 
happiness. , 

The gloom which overspread his brow was not un- 
marked by his affectionate wife ; and supposing that he 
was over-wearied with his work, and standing in need of 
relaxation, she one day proposed that he ^lould beg a 
short holiday from tho office, and spend it with them at 
the sea-side, 

* 1 cannot afford any such extravagant pleasures/ was 
his reply, somewhat impatiently, to her suggestion. 

‘ I thought this legacy you have received would have 
enabled you ?’ replied she rather timidly — then paused. 

‘ Legacy!* repeated he; * 1 am sick of the legacy. After 
all the congratulations with which I am psstereil, as if 
1 had inherited half the Indies, to be owner of only six • 
thousand pounds — it i^ too bad 1 * 

* Nay, dear George, I cannot agree with you : six 
thousand pounds is a large sum for us, and will make 
a most comfortable aCMition to our income. 1 am sure 
I feel grateful for it.’ 

‘Grateful — pooh I If Edward Davis wished me to be 
grateful, he should have left me something worth naming. 
Upon my word I was ashamed to own this legacy, which 
has made so much noise, was only six thousand pounds 
when the eldest VYalker asked me about it to-day. How 
contemptible it must appear to him, who makes more than 
that clear profit every year!* ^ 

* But these things are all by comparison, George; and 
a sum which would be nothing to your empLoye|s ^ay 
be very important to you. You would not,J'afll Sure, 
like to lose this six thousand again, although«'||^ sj^k 
of it now HO slightingly ! * 

He did not answer, and she, after waiting a moment, 
ventured to continue ; — ^ You are tempted to t|^S*e this 
gloomy view of matters, George, because you feel more 
than usually harassed with business. 1 am certain 
that is the only reason. Pray, for once take my advice, 
and try if the change of scene and little holiday I pro- 
pose would not give you renewed strength and vigour 
tor your work.’ She spoke in the gentlest and most 
persuasive accents, but they were lost on a mind which 
listened only to the whispers of a newly -awakened 
avarice. 

Mr Andrews, after pacing the room for some minutes, 
seated himself again by his wife, and tried to make her 
understand the ambitious projects he had formed, and 
the great promotion he believed he had so narrowly 
niihsed. But she was too cleiyr-sighted and well-prin- 
cipled to encourage visionary projects, which tended only 
to disquiet his mind, and prevent his enjoying the blesH- 
inga which were lawfully his. To his plan of laying 
by the whole of thlA luldition to their income she did 
I not of course objeeti If it was to enable her husband at 
I some future time to retire from business; but hiS wish 
I to become proprietor of the concern to which he belonged 
I made her sigh, as hLc though of the increased respon- 
I sibility he desired hlmselff and she dreaded lost the 
.sudden passion for J^^^ulatroto which had adW* seized 
him, might vlead him ufthet in the road oovetSis- 
ness than ho at all anAicinat^. Bat Ais pr^ect was 
fixed, and ho resolved at iul ^venA to becofi^e possessor, 
of ten thousand pounds, a prolimil^u^tep, as he ium- 
gined, to his great advancciiqfnntitand seeing that i^e 
must submit, she wisely^ jpbniitted Kdth a good grace, 
add resigned her hopes of ckange air for hprsidf and 
children without a raumur. « 

Mr Andrews and Mr Henderson were clerks in the 
same concern; but the former, both in stsdion and income, 
was considerably the senior, and Henderson 
long been accustomed to eye with something approaching 
to envv the superior comforts and even elegancies which ^ 
Mrs Andrews ei^cyed. Not that there was an^hlbg 
approaching to Ostentation in their manner of living 
and in truth most of the indulgences which Mrs Hendr' ' 

^ 
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boll ooinnicnied on or coveted were purchased from the 
comfortable portion which Mrs Andrews ha<l inherited «f 
her father. It was this \vhich enabled them to send 
their eldest *^011 L(# a •■upciior school, and it was from this 
fund that tlie cx^llcnt ;ro\ernes.«i was paid, who shared 
with the inotiier tlu* task ol cdiicatiug a numerous and 
increasing 'I lint jjcojde already po.s.sosyed of .so 

iniK‘h .should jnliciit nnne, seeined an unnece.ssary addi- 
tion, and almost an unfair diiisnm of worldly goods, to 
the jealou.s apprcli('n.sion of Mrs Jlendcison. But liad 
sho known the truth, her envy must have subsided into 
pity. From the poh.sesslon of tl..it fatal legacy was the 
wife forced to date a melancholy and most distros.sing 
altiiatioii in her husband: his whole nature seemed 
change*!, and every honourable, geiierou.s, and even affec- 
ti(»nate feeling, uppoared smothered in a passion for gain. 
Quickly to accumulate the desired capital was his 
thought by day, his dream by night; and to accelerate this 
object, he tried in every po.».sible w'ay to curtail all ex- 
• penses not strictly unavoidable. Gradually,but surely, Mrs 
Andrew.s found herself deprived of nuiiierous trifles which 
her delicate health seemed to rc4][uire : their household 
was diminished, subscriptions to charities withdrawn, 
their pleasant and corniriodioiis house exchanged for a | 
cheaper abode in a less healthy situation ; and when it 
appeared that it wa.s of too coiitra<‘ted dimcii.sion.s to re- 
ceivo them all, she was told that she must therefore give 
up the govonics.s. By degrees the whole expenses of the 
houHcbioid were reduced to the sum which was in truth 
her own, and her husband was not to be prevailed on to 
extend its limits or allow her to touch his salary. Had 
honour, honesty, or prudence dictated this proceeding, 
Mrs Andrews would Lave submitted without a remon- 
strance ; her /.eal in economy would even have exceeded 
his ; but to feel herself and her ehildron deprived of those 
advantages to which they had been accu.stonicd from birth, 
only to gratify a fatally-increasing disea'«o of her hus- 
band’s mind, was bitter. But bitterer far was the loss of 
his affection and confidence — the juiinful coldness which 
had in.sensibly gromi up between them. It wa.s after a 
few years of such a system that a new prospect was sud- 
clenly opened, in an offer of partnership from another 
• and a rival house. The prospect was alluring in every 
rcsijcct, the concern was supposed to be peculiarly 
nourishing, and the terms in which it was made were as 
nattering as they were advantageous. Fagerly was the 
proposal grasped by Mr Andrews, it being superior to his 
hopes, ami much beyond his expectations; and the impor- 
tant step was taken which raised him from servitude to a 
master’s place. 

The vacancy (Iii.s change occasioned was offered to Mr 
Henderson, and by him thankfully and gratefully ac- 
cepted; but his wife, though now raised to the situation 
which she had long covefed, found it by no means replete 
with all the advantagc.s sho had been accustomed to 
ascribe to it, and she sighed as she reflected how little 
probable it was that any legacy would ever bc.stow on 
them the happiness which she believed Mrs Andrews 
to enjoy. Satisfied with his own advance 1 position, her 
husband paid little regard to her murmuis, for he was 
now enabled to procure for his children such additional 
advantages in education as he considgyed useful or de.sir- 
able ; an4 he pursued hhr daily avp<f221ions with increased 
attention and satisfaction, in splf^f the restle.s8ness of his 
wife, whom he vainly tried to in.spire with n like con- 
tented spirit, by reminding her of the superior advantages 
they noAv enjoyed to those with which they eoinmcnccd 
I life. A single glance into Mrs Andrews’ mind would 
have rendered hie *«rguments a work of supererogation, 

! and done more to convert his wife to his way of thinking 
than half a year’s lecturing. 

Being a woman of quick perception of character and 
great penetration, poor Mrs Andrews could not, from the 
fitefc, avoid feeling some degree of mistrust for her hus- 
band’s partners. Lavish in their own expenditure, indeed 
indulging in an unbounded profusion, they yet took every 
fio.s$ible method of fiattcring and strengthening the very 
opposite foible of George Andrews ; praising his prudence, 
envying his strength of mind, and protesting that, if cir- 


cumstances allowed it, they would certainly imitate his 
foresight. These congratulations he received with a 
triumphant smile, which seemed to speak at once his 
own self-approval, and his contempt for his weak-minded ^ 
coinimnioris. | 

Unwilling as she was to judge any one harshly, the wife 
could not think favourably of those who thus fostered a 
weakness, or rather a vice, so completely at variance with 
his best interests and the happiness of all connected with | 
him. She feared the flatterers, though unable to divine 1 
their motive ; and being now more than ever deprived of 1 
her husband’s society, she occupied herself solely in di- 
recting her household, and giving her children the best 
education in her power. She imagined that her hu.sband 
must long ago have realised the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, which ho had asserted would be the extent of hi-« 
ambition ; yet she saw no symptom of relaxation in his 
avaricious habits, no improvement to herself in her own 
situation. All was grasping, grinding economy, rcnJcrc<l 
more bitter by the contrast which her husband’s compa- 
nions exhibited. 

But a startling and complete termination was at length 
put to their trials and sorrows, for it suddenly became 
known that the two senior partners in the businesa were 
fled, taking with them every pound on which they could 
lay their grasp, and leaving the whole concern in a staio I 
of complete ruin. Debts to an enormous amount appeared 
due on every side, and it was evident that the business 
had long been on the verge of bankruptcy, which had been I 
only kept off for a brief interval by the capital Androvs ' 
had brought them. Of course, though clear of their guil t, | 
he was involved in their ruin, and at one blow the labours ' 
of the last six 3'ears were destroyed, and the inuiiey on | 
which he had set hi.s heart swept away for ever, 'fhe [ 
legacy, the source alike of pleasure and of pain, was now 
become as if it had never been ; and the vain desires and 
ardent hopes which had been founded on it had proved 
vanity of vanities. But it was a happy blow for him : he 
awoke as from a dream, and with the demolition of hi.s 
ambitious projects there came other and better plnn.s and 
fccling.s. After hone.stly giving up every farthing he 
possessed to the cieditors, he looked around for employ- 
ment to provide bread for hi.s family; nor did he seek in 
vain. A situation was once more offered him in Mr 
Walker’s house, and here he began the world again as at 
the first. 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Henderson to his wife, * I agree with 
you in thinking Andrews a very fortunate man. It is 
true that he lias lost the legacy, but he has gained a 
les.son which he will probably never forget. And when I . 
see him now so quietly pursuing his bu.siness, and his wife 
with a contented, or rather a happy look, I must class 
him among the most fortunate men of my acquaintance.* 

THE ATLAS WORKS. 

As the visitor bends his way down Oxford Road in that 
great industrial hive, IVIanchester, into whicli arc con- 
centrated more and more astonishing mechanical inge- 
nuities than are to be found in any other place probably 
in the whole w^orld, the clatter of a hundred hammers 
heard afar off will inform him that he is approaching 
the Atlas Works. An immense building, five storeys 
high, situate. I at the corner cf a street, and extending 
as far as the eye can penetrate in one direction, and 
several hundred feet in the other, is discovered to be 
the source of this deafening uproar ; and if the eye is 
directed upwards, it will catch the title of the place in 
bold letters — thus, The Atlas Wobks. What is the 
cause of this uproarious din, and whatetthe nature of 
these extensive works? The Atlas Works are one of 
the largest locomotive -engine manufactories in the 
world; and their hundeeds of simultaneously-acting 
hands and hammers ke0|^|li|i0' whole neighbourhood for 
some distance around in'Mtate of ceaseless clatter from 
six in the moftiing often Until late in the evening. Sup- 
pose, reader, while ^oa aOQompany us, that botli your 
cars are filM with a cuheentration of grinding, clash- 
ing, clanking^ seteeching, end roaring sounds, to which 
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the low" but thrilling hum of the blast-furnace forms a manship necessary to endure the enormous pressure to 
bnss, and you may tlicn in some measure realise the which it is subjected may well excite admiration. 

I act mil conditiou of this tumultuous but most interesting The centre of this apartment was not occupied by 
establishment ^ machines, but by different pieces of the mechanism, all 

'fhe pniper permission being obtained, wo were ac- completed and piled up with great accuracy. Hero 
companied by a clear-headed workman, to whom the were piles of pistons beautifully smoothed and ground, 

' olllce of cicf zone to the wonders of this temple of Vulcan near them were axles and piston-rods, brass ‘bushes^ 

I was no novelty ; andwe are bound to add, a more intel- massive springs, buffers, union-joints, and a vaiicty of 
I ligent and interesting companion, higli or humble, we other things 'too numerous to mention.* Along the 
ha\e seldom encountered. We were first shown into tlirec sides of the room were arranged sucli an assem- 
tlie ‘fitting-up’ room, which is on the ground-floor in blage of small and great hithes, vices, tools, &e. as can 
one bf the wings of the building, is a lofty room, scarcely be conceived. Tlie moving power to all these 
from 150 to^ 200 feet long,^ illuminated by a great was obtained from shafts, on which a multitude of 
number of windows. It is divided into tliree sections pulleys were fixed, placed near the ceiling, 
by two rows of strong pillars wliich support the ccilin After walking round the room, and inspeding the w'ork 
The work-benches are arranged along the sides, and in every condition, from the raw metal, if we may use the 
I tlie *fittmg-up’ takes place in the central division of term, up to the finished mechanism, we W'ere conducted 

j the room. On entering, we were almost overpowered into another apartment still higlier in the same wing. 

by the awful noise of the place ; tlie intensity of which, Here a scene somewhat resembling the last presented it- 
I added to the appearance of confusion, of whirling drums, self; only, if possible, it was a trifle more busy, and, by • 
I straps, pulleys, latlies, and other engines of terrible consequence, more uproarious also. The central portion 
I appearance, oppres.sed the senses in a manner wliich it of it was filled with a number of singular machines for 
I 13 not possible to describe. The objects whicli most drilling, while the sides were, as usual, lined with their full 
I .attracted onr attention w'ere eleven large locomotives in complement of turning apparattnf. Two machines in this 
all st:ice3 of development. Here was one of these iron room call for special notice. One class pf tlicm is the 
I monsters without its chimney; anotlier without its fire- drilling, and the other a most ingenious machine called 

I place ; another had a man inside it hammering with all the ‘polygon,* from its office in cutting the heads of 

Iiis might; another was having its pistons put In; to polygon-screws. The drilling* engine is a very different 
another the side plates were being screwed on ; another invention from the ordinary lathe, which is only fit Ibr 
I was being set on its legs — wheels, we should say; an- drilling small work: circumstances here call for the exer- 
I other was being fainted, and receiving its christening, ciae of far more power and accuracy than can be attained 
I the ‘ Fire-King,’ the ‘Blazer,* and such-like ; and finally, in that w'ay. It consists of a tall upright iron frame, at 
a huge crane )iad taken up another in its strong embrace, the back and upper part of which are the fast and loose 
lifting it bodily upw'ards, and depositing it on a strong pulleys by w^hicli the moving parts are thrown in and out 
c.ii ri.igc ; the gates wore throw'ii open, the team put up of gear. The fast pulley actuates a set of w'heels, which 
to the collar, and the wonderful machine sent to do its communicate a revolving motion to a spindle placed in 
civilising, space-annulling work in the busy world out- a perpendicular manner a little distance above an iron 
side. Yet once more, large piacking-cases at the end of table on which the work to be drilled is placed. At tlic 
the room were filled \^ith the dismembered bodies of bottom of this spindle is a socket, into whicli the drill 
others, with a foreign address, and surmountod by the is fixed. Now, suppose the hole is to be made; by 
( liaracteriitic, short, and sturdy chimney of these nia- pulling a handle, the strap flies on to the fast pulley, 
Lliiiies. These w'ere for exportation — tlie locomotives and seta all the wheels in motion, and tlirough them 
for home use being sent out in the complete state. To the revolving spindle into which the drill has been 
those wliose avocation or whose pleasure calls them to placed ; the piece of metal is laid flat on the iron shelf, 
study the fabrication of the locomotive, an hour Bpiciit and by a handle or a foot-treadle, the workman causes 
in this room would do more to their enlightenment than the spindle to descend, carrying the drill with it, until it 
six times tlie time consumed in tlie study or in the touches the metal to be perforated^ and continues pull- 
Iccturc-room. Every portion of tlie apparently coni- ing the handle, and so more and more depressing the 
plicated, hut really simple and beautiful mcchanKsni, is drill, until the hole is made right through. The speed 
seen in every stage of completeness; and a more inte- and accuracy with which this operation is effected are 
resting spectacle can scarcely be witnessed than that of admirable, and the exertion to tlie workman is very 
the collocation and combination of a number of difierent trifling. The ' polygon ’ macliine is a little more eom- 
meehanical members, all prepared and finished in other, plicated. Its intention is to cut with perfect accuracy 
and oftentimes far- distant, portions of the building, the heads of large screws into a polygonal form, so as to 
Eiglit or ten of the massive pillars supporting the ceil- give them both neatness of appearance and a hold for 
ing are also powerful cranes, and arc generally to be the key by which they are screw'cd or unscrewed. By 
seen dandling sometimes the trunk, sometimes the un- an ingenious arrangement, it can be made to cut any 
wicldy limbs, and sometimes the whole body, of this the number of faces on the screw-head that may bo desired, 
most majestic of the iron offspring of the nineteenth and it performs its work with the most strict and un- 
cciitury. erring fidelity. The machines are generally double, so 

Having exhausted the wonders of the fitting -up as to cut two screw-heads at one time. The piece of 
room, we weyi led to another of equal size, but less rough metal bein^^ilneed iU’ ,xts proper position, is 
lofty, over it The noise which continues to assail our brought by, the graduf^ movements of the* machine 
cars, and with which, unfortunately, w'e cannot part under the teeth of a rotatory cutter revolving on a 
company until wc depart from the building, here loses horizontal axis, a little conduit drops soft soap and 
its clanking clement, and becomes of a higher pitch, water to lubricate the parts, both move slowly on until 
something between a grind and a screech. It is hence the entire face or side has been cut smooth, and tlien, 
sufficiently indicative of the turning and filing opera- hy an automatic process, the machim|^throw8 itself out 
tipns carried om hero. finer portions of the loco- of gear, and stops until the attendant' turns the iiead so 
motivw are here farmed. Here we saw whistles in all as to present another side to the cutter, aud the process 
their stages, up* to the perfect instrument, whose un- is again repeated. There are a variety of ingenious 
earthly yell startles our green fields all over tlic coun- details connected with the motions of tlip difierent parts 
try day and night. w^e also different pieces of this machine, but we do not consider them of sufil- 


of valve-work, now lying insotivet but soon to take a 
part in thj active duties of edgine-llfei fdr which they 
are preparing. Here also were men busy at work turn- 


cient general interest to count them worthy of a place 
here. 

We now left this wing of the building, and follow^ 


ing, grinding, and finishing the numerous stop-cocks ing our patient conductor, w'cre shown into another and 
requisite for the xhachioe, the fixeety of whose work- longer part of the establishment. A small room, parti- 
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I tiuned off from the larger one, of which it formed a part, 
contained another of the beautiful mechanical ingenui- 
ties for which this firm has long been con'^pieuoiis. in- 
vented by Mr Roberts. It is a machine for cutting out 
cog-wheels. It consisted of a rectangular frame of iron, 
a e*entral position in which was occupied by a revolving 
Bitting instrurncnt acting upon a piece of circular iron, 
which it c’ut into tcctli of a certain depth and size. By 
nieaiis of a rcgubiting bc.iIc, on which the numbers of 
tectli in a wlieel were provided for up to a very high 
pitch, it was easy to cut a (‘og-whecl of wrouglit-iron of 
any kind tlie attendant desired. ^lost of the pattern- 
cogs are nit by tins machine, from which castings may 
he multiplied indclimtely. There were two of these 
heantiful pieces of mechanism in this room; which, we 
may mention, but few persona are permitted to enter. 
Re-entering the largo room, a more confusing scene 
than any presents itself in the apparently-innunierable 
^ shafts and straps which are seen Hying with the utmost 
‘ swiftness in every direction. In addition to the manu- 
facture of different portions of the locomotive machinery 
which is carried on here, a large number of power- 
looms are made also, an<i are to he seen in all stages of 
progress : many were, at the period of our visit, ready A»r 
use. We were also sliown several niachiiic.s, somewhat 
on the principle of the ‘ polygon,’ called * shaping* ma- 
chines, the object of which was a sort of machine-filing 
jiroce^s. The turning-shop is on the lloor beneath, and 
here much time might, if we had^ it to spare, be profit- 
ably spent. A great number of the most powerful and 
beautiful lathes we have ever beheld are here stulioncd, 
an<l all were in full work, some at great speed, others 
at the slower rate which is necessary in turning heavy 
pieces of metal. Many of these lathes w'cre from 15 to 
22 feet in length, and they were almost all self-acting. 
The turner jdaced his work between the two centres, 
adjusted his cutting-instrument in the slide apparatus, 
set the machine in motion, and all he had further to do 
was to clear away the turnings, and to watch the engine 
until its allotted task was all faithfully performed. Any 
of our readers who have ever made a plaything of a 
lathe, and all who are called to labour at one, arc aware 
of the difficulty of turning a rod two feet in length, and 
of no great thickness, in consetiuence of its elasticity 
causing it to jump out of the centres. What, then, 
would be their dismay if commanded to turn with per- 
fect accuracy a rod 20 feet long and only 1 inch thick? 
By manual skill it could not be done. But we may see 
hero machines doing it without an effort; and out of a 
rough bar of iron of that length and diameter, turning 
off a polished rod so truly, that when it revolves, its 
motion cannot be seen, and doing so with the very 
smallest attention from a man urnler whose care the 
strong automate is placed. In this room also were a 
numl^r of screw -cutting lathes, capable of cutting 
screws of every size of thread, from im almost luiir-like 
fineness to the coarsest kinds. 

We had now done with the more deli< atc processes 
oonuected with this manufacture, and were led to a 
series of displays of stupendous power, such ns, we sup- 
pose, could scarcely be wdtiiessed i^..hwhere. It is but 
rarely thut lathes of such pow^ras those we left in the 
last room are seen ; an idea, flien, of the greatness of 
tfiose we now saw may be formed when the comparison 
was the giant and the child. At one side, a huge lathe 
was dealing in a slow but awful manner with a rough 
but helpless customer, in the shape of a great double 
crank, shaving off its sides as easily as if it were cut- 
ting broad and butter, and with a horrid crunching 
oound, which made our blood run cold! At another, 
ft driving-wheel, perhaps 6, or even 8 feei in diameter. 
Whs being turned, the ground trembling as thick shav- 
ings of iron were rent off its massive rim. And another 
wheel was in the ruthless hands of a giant drilling- 
^machine, whidi made no sort of difficulty of piercing it 
through and through the rim for riveting. Surely the 
g^uts of ancient fable and of nursery history, who tore 
up men into little bits, and ate them afterwards, were 


only infants compared with these iron giants ; and wo 
ig-e to see more of the brood before we have parted 
company ! 

The next place wo entered was the < grind - shop.’ 
The scene is curious enough. All down the room, on 
the ground, is a long line of grindstones, of all sorts, and 
of many different kinds, some very large, and others of 
ordinary dimensions ; bht all revolving with great rapi- 
dity : and when a number of men are at work repairing 
tools, what with showers of sparks, and the strangeness 
of the sight, it forms an exhibition by no means the 
least attractive. Many of the stones are for polishing 
brass work, particularly the beautiful brazen cupolas 
which adorn the top of the locomotive, and which it 
would be both costly and difficult to polish in the ordi- 
nary ways. Altogether, the room struck us as a capital 
subject for an illustration, there being sufficient mecha- 
nism to give life to the picture, and the simplicity 
thereof interpreting itself at once to the mind of the 
spectator. 

The increasing loudness of the hum of the blast-fur- 
nace told us we were now approaching the foundry, which 
is a separate building ; by its side is one of the engine- 
rooms, whose office it is to drive the fan of the wind- 
furnace, and to do other duties connected with this dc- 
I p.artnicnt. Entering the foundry, the heat emitted by 
the furnace, out of whose vent-holes flames of living fire 
leapt, and now and then molten sparks of iron, and the 
rushing currents of air in its proximity, made us glad 
to get deeper into its interior. Here w'e saw a very 
interesting process going on — the manufacture of tho 
massive iron wheels which support and drive the loco- 
motive and its tender. We are persuaded that few per- 
sons are aware of the different steps concerned in what 
may appear a very simple operation, and that the gene- 
ral opinion probably is, that the wheel is cast in a mould, 
turned, and fitted with its bearings: and it is true in- 
ferior wheels are thus made. But when the heavy and 
continual strainings, and these frequently of a concus- 
sive nature, wdiich the wheels of the locomotive have 
to bear, are taken into consideration, it will be mani- 
fest to those who know the britllcncss and non -elas- 
ticity of cast-iron, tliat wheels so formed would be in 
continual danger of fracture. To obviate this, and to 
give the wheel all the rigiility of cast-iron, with all the 
tougiiness and accommodative spirit of wrought-iron, 
the wheel, curious to state, is a compound of both. The 
boss or central part is of cast-iron, the spokes and rims 
are of wTought-iron. We believe w'e can easily make 
this intelligible ; and to do so, shall describe the work 
as we saw it carried on before our eyes. The proper 
mould being made in the sand, it is found to consist of 
a large hollow space in the middle, from which a num- 
ber of radii diverge ; and this is all : there is no provision 
for a rim. The founder then receives from a bystander 
a number of pieces of wrought-iron of the exact shape 
of a T, only that the top of tho T is a section of a 
curve, and not straight, and the bottom or tail is trifur- 
cated and jagged. He then lays the shank of the T- 
pieoes in the Indlow radii, in such a manner that the 
jagged tails project some way into the liollow centre of 
tlie mould, while the tops of tho T’s Ij ing nearly in 
mutual apposition form a sort of broken rim to the 
wheel. The melted metal is then conveyed and poured 
into the central hollow : almost as liquid as water, it 
flows around, and Alls it up, covering at the same time 
the projecting ends of the T-pieces, which in this simple 
iiianuer become immovably imbedded Jn the central 
boss, rendering the mass of many pieces^quite ag solid, 
and far more durable, than if every fnrtion of it liad 
been cast at Once in a continuous stream. In conse- 
quence of the expansion of the metal during this pro- 
cess, by the heat of the cast-iron, the tops of the T- 
pieces arc notched at each end on both 8i(^8, so as to 
resemble two horizontaji V’s— thus -<>•. These notches 
must next be filled up, and the wheel is therefore con- 
veyed to the smithy, wlwre the pieces are welded in, 
and where we shall overt&e it presently. 
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One of the great ‘lions’ of tho AlUff Works was 
yet to come, the eight of which the jilfeanger will find 
enough to repay him for the visit if it were the only 
sight to be seen: this is the punching and clipping- 
machine rooms. We can never forget the impression 
produced on our minds by one of tliese inmiensely- 
powerful engines — a tremendous iron guillotine, the 
descending knife of which dealt as coolly with the 
thickest iron sheets as a lady’s scUsors with a piece 
of cambric. There was no fiinching of the ponderous 
iron arm which held the knife as it came iii contact 
with tho stubborn metal, no retui’dation of its motion 
^«hlle cutting, and no acceleration when lilierated : it 
majestically rose again ready for another slice 1 At the 
time wo saw it, it was cutting out the T-])iece8 fur th 
wheels. Tho engine was performing perhaps about 
fifteen strokes a minute. As w o felt, in imagination at 
least, the solid ground sink at each descent of that 
fearful hand and arm, we thought what s» lidity of con- 
struction, what rigidity of material elements, can long 
resist such a force as that! However, tlie machine goes 
on from year to year, doing daily, without a degree of 
ovcr-excrtion, what the unassisted efforts of a thousand 
men could scarcely accomplisli in a week. There were 
tuo or three such engines in the building, winch cut 
out the plates for the boilers, the sheets of copper for 
the fireplace, called tcchnic'ally the ‘ mid-feather,* and 
intended to preserve the sides of tlio furnace from tho 
oxidating effects of the heated air. The punching ma- 
chines wTre similar exhibitions of skill and might, and 
wero constructed on nearly similar general principles. 
A number of thick plates of sheetdron lay at the side 
of the building, marked at regular intervals with round 
white spots in the places proper for the holes. Two or 
three men guided these under tho descending punch, 
fixed in the huge head of a colossal lever : the punch 
comes down, and with as much facility as w'c should 
poke our fingers through a piece of blotting-paper, 
thrusts itself through the strong metallic sheet. We 
had the curiosity to take one of the punched-out iiieccs 
home, and it now lies before us, a memorial of an 
amazing exercise of physical power. Although of no 
gre.it size, this punched-out piece weighs nearly an 
ounce and a-half, from which the thickness of tho sheet 
mky be judged of. 

The plamng-room was tho next object of our in- 
spection. Some magnificent self-acting iron planiiig- 
machines wore here at work. One of them was about 
eight or ten feet broad, and probably twenty feet lung. 
A large piece of metal is placed on the horizontal bed 
of these machines, the cutting tool is then drawn by 
the action of maciuiiery across its surface, removing 
whatever tliicknoss of metal is considered advisable. 
When it has cut down tho length of the piece, the 
cutting tool is lifted up, and the w’hole dragged rapidly 
back, when the tool falls into its place again, and again 
removes, in long ribbons of great thickness and burning 
heat, a fresh portion of the metal. When once set in 
motion, it continues in action, w ithout requiring more 
than occasional attention, until the whole face exposed 
to the energies of the tool is planed. In the same 
place also wc^ witnessed the forniution of that massive 
and prime-moving portion of the locomotive — tho double 
crank. It will surprise many of our readers to learn 
that this admirable piece of mechanism is forged in 
one solid piece» looking like a great rod, with a couple 
of square lumps of kbn set on it in different relative 
positions. Tins unwieldy mass is taken, centered, and 
toirued, the square lumpa being left untouched. It 
is thdu taken to yet another iron colossus called a 
* chiselling engine : ’ it is placed upon a flat bed, and the 
square lumps being placed under a j^erful descending 
chisel urged by machinery, oalid slidng out great lumps 
of metal, they at length assume the elbowed appearance 
proper to ^ crank, return again to the lathes, and after- 
wards are finished secundum artenu Also in the same 
place the cylinders of the steam-engines are turned, and 
bored perfectly true and smooth In the inside. The 


I mechanism which effects this is also automatic, and it 
is a singular sight to see the deliberate but accurate way 
in which the machines jicrform their work. 

We now crossed the road to that part of these im- 
mense premises where tlie ‘ tenders ’ are made, fur tiiis 
is a distinct branch from the locomotive department *, 
and the renewal of the clatter which greeted us on ouj; 
first entrance into this wonderful place made us almost 
regret our curiosity. They were in a large building, in 
a variety of different conditions — some more, and some 
less advanced; and numbers of workmen wero busy 
rivettiug, screwing, and fitting their parts together, and 
ill various other ways finishing them off, down to tho 
last coat of varnish with winch the green backs and 
sides of some were being mane to shine. — To this suc- 
ceeded the smithy, and here wc found tlie Vheels just 
brought over from tho foundry. Tho Cyclopes might 
have been terrible fellows in their rough way, but 
even would look with the concentrated amaze- 
ment of their single orbs at the mighty men of. 
strength labouring with the sledge-hammer here, 
The rim of the wheel having bwn formed out of 
a piece of iron, which is beat into a circular form 
around a circular iron table, is heated red-hot, and is 
then fastened mi to tho wheel. Holes are then drilled 
through tlie rim, and by means of red-hot bolts the 
loose rini is firmly fixed to the other, so as not to be 
disturbed by any future amount of work.— The last 
place was tlie boiler-house ; but ns we had had by this 
time enough of clanking and clattering, we very gladly 
gave up the pain of seeing that part of locomotive 
manufacture, ^nng well convinced that it contained no 
clenients of sufficient interest to counteract the climax 
of noise which is attained in that building. The last 
thing we were shown was the ‘ trying- place,’ where, when, 
the locomotive is completed, the steam is got up ; and 
its driving- heels, resting upon a couple of loose pulleys, 
communicate no motion to the machine, so that tlie 
inechanisni lias free play, and any imperfections can be 
properly corrected before it leaves the establishment 
A few general remarks must conclude our article. 
Messrs Sharp, Brothers, are the proprietors of this im- 
portant and extensive manufactory. They employ from 
1200 to 1.500 mechanics, at wages ranging from L.1 up to 
L.5 a w'eek. In 1847, wo are informed, they made and 
sent out eiykty-seoen locomotives ; but the average num- 
ber is six ill each month, and orders are now on hand 
I which it will take until IS-OO to execute. We were un- 
able to obtain an estimate of the number of tons of iron 
and copper consumed annually; but from the above data, 
it will be manifest that it is something very large indeed. 
The go\Griiing principles are necessarily stringent, and 
are contained in a code of laws or rules forty -five in 
number, witli a scale of fines attached to indicate the 
pen.ilty of a disregard. At the same time, since these 
rules are nlany of them framed for what is tho real 
benefit of the men mutually, since the general treatment 
of them is generouH, the rate of payment high, a spirit 
of universal satisfaction appears to reign, and a finer or 
more muscular army of men than these swarthy me- 
chanics, with their strong limbs and firm gait, it would 
be hard to select, circumstance must be particu- 
larly remarked, since it harmonises much wifh a widc- 
spn^ad feeling in winch We share — that is, that no money 
is allowed to be taken by the men who are Commissioned 
to show the wonders of tho place. As such money is in- 
variably held sacred to tite beer-shop, it has been i^htly 
prohibited; and notices to visitors are placed in di^rCnt 
parts of the works, intreating them, if they feel disposed 
to make u present of money, to devote it to the sick- 
fund, the box of which is kept in the office ; and the 
result is, that you are politely and civilly treated, with- 
out any money-hunting servility, by your working com- 
panion, and that the sick-fund is largely assisted by ' 
this resource. Altogether, few places of greater interest 
can be selected than the Atlas Works, particularly ih 
a railway age; and as far as it is proper for xnau to 
triumph in the wonders bis own hands have aeoom- 
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I plisliod — which, however admirable, endure not a mo- 
ment’s comparison with the least of the works of His 
hands that made him — the visit will eveite triumph and 
wonder of no ordinary kind. 


I MAT) \ ivr E 11 K C A M I J*: R. 

I Amomo the relebrities whicli have been swept away by 
I the recent visitation of cholera in Ibiris, is a lady who, 
I by the happy peculiarity of her position and character, 
has, during the 1 ist hidf century, enjoyed a European 
reputation of no iinenviahlc soit. 

A del.iide- Juliette Bernard, the daughter of M. Ber- 
nard, administrator of po^ts, was born at Lyons the 3d 
I J)ccernher 1777. She was endowed by nature with re- 
markable beauty and talents, and at the early age of 
sixteen became the wife of M. Rccamier, a hanker, who, 
in a time of general bankruptcy, bad the good fortune 
to acquire immense riches : it was in the year of Terror 
. — 1793. She niight doubtless have met with a more 
brilliiirit partner, but could not have found a more solid 
guide. ITe was a man who, by his age .and good sense, 
no less than by his wealth, had acquired importance in 
the world. He not only loved, but also respected his 
wife ; and by his prudent care, protected her from those 
iniperlirient admirers wdio are wont to flock around the 
young and beautiful mistress of a Parisian mansion. 
'Die purity of heart and purpose which distinguished 
IMiidame Rccamier at a time of unbounded license were 
all licr own, but to her husband perhaps it was chiefly 
owing that the whisper of slander w'as never breatlicd 
against her. No sooner were they established in their 
iiiagniflccnt hotel in the Rue du Mail, than he had the 
good taste to surround her with all that was most dis- 
tinguished and excellent in the I’arisian society of that 
day. Thus she became so habituated to the conversa- 
tion of superior people, that tlie idle fooleries of fops 
and coquettes became utterly distasteful to her. Not, 
liow-ever, that she was insensible to the charm of those 
pleasures which are suited to the freshness and buoy- 
ancy of youth, for she danced with the most refined 
grace ; and her performance of the * shawl dance,’ which 
w'tts at that time the rage, was so exquisite, as to justify 
the observation of the witty (Jhevulier de Boutflers, 
that ‘ no one had ever before danced so beautifully with 
their arms.’ The fastidious Madame do Stacl also speaks 
in the same strain in one of her notes to * Connne,’ 
saying, ‘ It was Madame Rccamier’s dancing which 
gave me the idea of that art which I have here at- 
tempted to dejiict.* 

But it was not Madame Rt^camier’s grace and beauty 
alone which won for her the hearts of all those wlio 
came within the range of lier influence. She possessed 
a very superior mind, which showed itself not in elo- 
I quent phrases or in caustic repartees, but in the far 
rarer faculty of appreciating the peculiar and distinc- 
tive excellencies of those who were about her. She 
never seemed desirous to shine herself, hut had the 
iiappy art of setting others at ease with tht mselves, by 
making them appear to the best advantage. No one 
knew so well how to seize the bearing of any popular 
topic, and to draw out the opiniijjprtJf those who were 
most capifole of speaking abouf it ; no one possessed 
mure of that philosophic and Christian charity which 
understands liow to pardon, because it can estimate 
alike the strength of temptation and the bitterness of 
repentance. 8he had perhaps learned this fulness of 
compassion after the days of the Terror, when her 
saloon became thronged with the tyrants as well as 
sufTercra of the lievolntion, w)io seemed to forget alike 
their wrongs and their cruelties in the softening atmo- 
sphere of her presence. There one might see engaged 
in IdonTersatioii Joseph Chenier and Matthieu de Mont- 
morency, Roederer and Talleyrand, La Harpe and the 
Vicomte de Stigur. 

To understand all would bo to pity and to pardon 
all!’ Madame Homier daily put in practice this 
generous axiom of one of her best iViends. 


‘ It was during their demagogy* she was wont to say j 
I of the ci-devant Jacobins. And slie treated them as ' 
. invalids just recovering from a fever. At a period of 
political and passionate excitement, the influence of 
. such women is perhaps scarcely less valuable to a com- 
munity than are the services of able and intelligent men. 
The Parisian world, just escaped from revolutionary 
horrors, had begun to long for the gentler excitements 
of gaiety and pleasure, when Madame llecamicr arose 
upon it as a star of consolation and hope. Even those 
wliose position or prejudices excluded them from her 
magic circle, were ready to express their admiration of 
one who knew so well how to restore its tone to soc'icty 
at a moment of sucfli universal disorganisation, and w ho 
could conciliate adverse parties at a time when hatiTd 
and vengeance still rankled within the licarts of men. 

The aged Marquise de Crequy, who had passed her 
life among princes, writes in the closing volume of 
her memoirs — ‘ This house of Madame Rccamier’s is 
the Hotel de Luxembourg, or the Hotel de Crequy of 
the present time. I am told that this elegant >oung 
woman has the most polished and agreeable society at' 
her house, and that she represses as far as possible the 
sarcastic witticisms of those who are disposed to ridi- 
cule some conceited parvenus who have gained access to 
her circle.’ The only subject which was excluded from 
Madame llecamicr ’s parties was the perilous one of poll- i 
tics. The Marquise de Crequy relates an anecdote illus- , 
trative of this prohibition : — * A certaiu Corsican named 
Bebastiani, who claimed relationship with Bonaparte, 
exclaimed aloud one evening nt Madame Recam ier’s, 
in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, The Flr^t Consul | 
has the inoht superb hands I have ever beheld I ” 

“ Ah, commandant,” observed the lady of the house 
to him, sniiliiig, “lot us not talk politics: you know 
what are our conventions here,” ’ 

With such rare attractions, and so many excellencies, 
it may readily be supposed that Madame Rccamier 
became the object of universal respect and admiration. 
She was, as a writer of that day observes, ‘alike adored 
by the prince and the artist, tlie hero and the conscrijit, 
the magistrate and the vandeodhste* No voice was ever 
raised against her save that of envy. During her earlier 
life, some of her rivals were w'ont to aver that she was 
as silly as she was beautiful. Madame Sophie Gay, a 
talented friend of hers, having alluded once in a largo 
circle to her quickness of observation, and to the gentle 
playfulness of her wit, some of the company stared, 
others smiled sarcastically. M. Benjamin Constant, 
after observing what passed before him, said, ‘ I find so 
much pleasure in seeing her every day, that it has 
never once entered into my head to listen to her : hence- 
forward I will think about it.’ From that day forth 
this able and intelligent man cultivated her society with 
the greatest assiduity. 

A reputed wit finding himself seated at table one day 
between Madame Rccamier and Madame de Stacl, said 
in a tone of complacency, as if he meant to flatter them 
both — * It is the first time in my life that I have had 
the honour of being seated between wit and beauty.’ 
This pretended compliment was in fact a two-edged 
epigram; for, when closely examined, it plainly meant 
that Madame Kecamier was a fool, and^ Madame de 
Stael a fright. Tlie latter felt the double point, and 
disconcerted the wit by replying promptly — ‘And J, 
for the first time in my life, have had the honour of 
being called beautiful.* It was impossible to ojfer a 
more delicate, and at the same time a more decided 
compliment to the wit of Madame RdcamV'r. 

As for her domestic character, it is thus spok^n^of by 
Kotzebue, the caustic German moralist:— ‘Amid the 
incessant wliirl of Paris, she fulfils all her duties in the I 
most exemplary manner : she may be cited as a model ' 
for wives ; and when the happiness of her friends is con- I 
cenied, she devotes herself to them with the#n*a8t un- 
wearied assiduity. There is nO gieat merit,* he continues, 

‘ill giving money when one is rich, or even in giving 
liberally ; but it is the mod^ of giving which constitutes 
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generosity ; and in this respect, e^pecUklly, I have nlMrays 
admired Madame Recamier. I Bhftti never forget qne 
day, when I found her alone with a young girl, who was 
deaf and dumb, and who for some time past had been 
supported in the country at her expense. She had pro- 
cured for her a place in the excellent institution foY the 
deaf and dumb, and was about to bring her herself to 
I tlie Abl)e Sicard. Previous to her removal to the asylum, 
the poor child had been brought to Madame Kccamier's 
house, and dressed in a nice suit of new clothes. She 
was at that moment breakfasting on a marble table, 
placed before a large mirror, in which she had the plea- 
sure of contemplating herself from head to foot in her 
now and becoming dress. Was there not a refinement 
of goodness in the enjoyment thus afforded to a bei» 
who, having been deprived of two of her senses, only 
the more intensely used those which were left to her? 
The emotion of the charming benefactress as she 
I beheld the joy of her proU^gCe, the tears which glis- 
' tened in her fine eyes as she kissed her forehead, 
the maternal tenderness with which she urged her to 
eat what she liked, and filled her pockets w’ith many 
little delicacies which had been left, the inarticulate 
, thanks of the child, expressed by a sort of cry which 
I touched my heart — all that has remained, and ever will 
' remiiin, deeply engraven on my memory.* 

I Misfortune reached her amid all the fulness of her 

I prosperity ; hut it could not cast her down, or ruffle the 
calmness of her temper. The immense losses sustiiincd 

I by her husband deprived Madame R(<camier of her 
magnificent mansion and numerous retinue ; but the 
' crown wliich had been placed upon her brow by tiie 
I united voice of love and respect, lost none of its bril- 
liancy in this hour of trial. She wlio had heretofore 
' delighted in munificence, now devoted herself to deeds of 
I' fntMidship and kindliness, ;^^a(lame de Stacl was one 

I I of the first who at this period received the strongest 

I proof of her unselfish attachment. Exiled to Coppet by 

I I tlie inexorable pride of Napoleon, she was dwelling 
I there in a state of loneliness and ennui. Rut let us hear 
I her speak for herself :* — * While I was in this condition, 

I a letter reaches me from Madame Recamier — from that 
' lovely woman, who had rcjcelved the homage of all Eu- 

I Tope, and yet who never has neglected an unfortunate 

friend I tremble lest she should sufibr the same 

I ' fate as M. de Montmorency. I sent off’ u courier to meet 
her, and to intreat tliat she might not come to Coppet. 

II .... She would not yield to my prayer; . . , and it 
was with many tears I welcomed the arriv.al of one 

I whom heretofore I liad received only with joy. She | 

I left me the next day ; but the fatal sentence of exile had I 

I I already gone forth, and she found herself banished from 
i home and from her friends, and passes! many months in 
I a little country town, condemned to a life of solitude and 

I monotony. This is what I cost the most brilliant per- 
son of her day.* 

Having been informed of Madame Rccamier’s inten- 
tion, Eouche, the minister of police, warned her not to 
carry it into execution, lie even told her that it was 

I I very probable she might not only be exiled, like her 
I friend, but seized upon the threshold of Madame de 
I Stael’s rcside^c. 

I ' What mutters it to the Emperor,’ replied this noble 
young woman ; * what matters it to liini, who is the 
master of the world, whether I be at Paris or at Coppet? 
Heroes have often been so weak as to adore my sex : 
be would be the first who had the weakness to fear it!* 
And 80 she resolutely set out, and was, as wo have 
seen, quickly tbflowea by a sentence of proscription, 
FortUhis, which had recently abandoned her in her 
native land, came in quest of Iier on a foreign soil 
She who heretofore had only been the queen of grace 
and beauty, might have won a princely crown, if she 
' would have consented to ayail herself of the law of 
divorce; bdt the principle of duty by which her whole 
life had been guided, sumced to retain her in her modest 


* Ten Years of Rxile. Madame do StaM. 


and untitled position. It is true that on her return to 
Paris at the Restoration (in 1814 ), she found that her 
ancient sceptre had lost none of its magic power ; and 
although Iier youth and early charms hn<l passed away, 
and there was less of animation and brilliancy in her 
character, yet her saloon was more crowded than ever | 
with eminent and remarkable persons. Ambassailoi^, ' 
princes, heroes, sought for an introduction there as soon 
as they had been presented at court, and sometimes 
even before. 

Wc might give one or two authentic anecdotes on 
this head connected with the mightiest sovereigns of 
Europe, but it may be more interesting to Englishmen 
to know that our own ‘ Iron Buke ’ was so softened into 
gallantry by the gentle infiuence of Madame Rdoa- 
micr’s siiciety, as to address to her the following note, 
at the period when the Allies were in Paris : — 

‘ Par IB, Januarj/ n. 

I confess, madam, that I do not much regret thab 
business will prevent me calling on you after dinner, 
inasmuch as every time I see you I leave you more 
penetrated with your charms, and less disposed to give 
my attention to politics. I will call on you, however, 
to-morrow morning, on my return from the Abbe 
Sicard’s, and hope to meet you at home, notwithstand- 
ing the effect which these dangerous visits produce on 
me- Welungton.’"' 

As years rolled on, the circles at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois became less numerous, but not less distinguished. 

All that was greatest and best among the old and new 
rcyimes of France met together in Madame Rccaiuier'a . 
saloon. There MM. Guizot and Salvandy paid their 
respects to M. de Chateaubriand ; there the philosophic 
Cousin and the democratic Tocqueville conversed with 
tJie Quixotic champion of Rome, M. de Montalembert ; 
there ISfademoiselle Rachael received the honours due 
to her as the greatest dramatic artist of the day. Now 
and then some work of charity or beneficence would 
claim the exercise of Madame Recumier’s influence, and 
a musical or literary ft* to got up under her auspices 
I was always so popular, and the tickets of admission 
I to it were sought for so eagerly, that on the follow- 
I ing day gold flowed in abundantly to the cheerless 
homes of the indigent or the suffering. Another 
time it was the debut of a poet or a composer who 
submitted his works to the illustrious tribunal of the 
Abbaye. It is now scarcely four or five years since 
some fragments of an opera, entitled ‘ Cymodoece,* 
>vere sung at Mndanic Kecamier’s by Viardot- Garcia, | 
Gardoni, &e. ; while the aged Chdteaubriand, having | 
been led in by Iiis faithful valet ]/)Uj8et, presided at the 
entertainment, and applauded by look and gesture this 
artistic realisation of his ideal and long -cherished 
heroine. 

But the most interesting, if not tho most brilliant, 
soirees at the Abbaye-aux-Bois were those in which the 
‘ Menioires d’Outre-Tombo * (that remarkable pieie of 
autobiography in which Chateaubriand has noted down 
his inmost thoughts, as well as all the incidents of his 
life) were read iai 3 *«|ud to a select circle of the most 
eminent literary in^ and women of the Parisian world. 
Among them it suffices %s to name Augustin Thierry, 
he who, in his hours of suffering and blindness, has ' 
imparted a ^i\id light to many a darkened page of | 
French history, and has also traced out Uie early annals | 
of our own country. 

* The recital of these noble misfortunes,’ writes one of j 
the usual listeners on such occasions, * gave the states- | 
man food for reflection, made the poet sigh, and drew , 
many a tear from the ladies who were present. One | 
seemed to be swayed, while listening to tliem, by the i 


* Wo are indebted fnr this note to M. LanRlals, who, while | 
pleadingr recently beforo the civil tribunal at Pans in, bthiUf of tla# 1 
• Pi esse * (in w huso oolnmna the editor denires to jiiibluili the letters ' 
of IJonjaniln ConstAfit to Madame ltdeamier), read aloud, from an | 
unpublished volume of Chateaubriand's Memoirs, tUo duke’s note, 
as a * Bpeclnieu of Uritlsli gdllantiy.' I 
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last accents of a prophetic voice, and our deepest emo- 
tions were awakened by those confessions of an ex- 
piring genius ; wliile at tiie same time the gentle coun- 
tenance and sweet smile of the lady of the houhc tran- 
sported us to those earlier days of her life when all 
hearts wore captivated by her grace and beauty. We 
scorned to read in the soft and winning look of Madame 
llocamier the annals of her innocent and charming 
coquetry, and in the lofty glance of M. de ChAteau- 
briand the secret of tliat miglity influence which he 
Imd exercised upon the age in wliich he lived. And 
now, at the years when we too often become careless 
about the ojiinions and enjoyments of others, these 
remarkable persons, who were united in thd-closest and 
happiest bond of friendship, were not only unceasing in 
their endeavours to please each other, but also, by the 
amiable spirituality of their conversation, shed a charm 
around them winch rendered their society attractive 
even to the youngest and gayest of tboir acquaintance.* 

Many years ago Madame llccaraier had lost her 
sight, and yet she always kept herself au courani of 
what was passing in the literary world of Europe. 
Frequently the noblest ladies at court w'ould be found 
seated at her feet, and reading aloud to her some popu- 
lar work of the day. ‘I can no longer sec, but my 
friends see for me/ would she say at such times with 
her own inimitable smile. 

She In^d submitted to one unsuccessful operation by 
tbe celebrated oculist M. Blandin. It was expected 
that a second attempt would be more fortunate; but 
knowing that it must be attended with some danger, 
the friend of CliAteaiibriand hesitated about its per- 
formance, being unwilling to abridge his day.s, not 
her own ; so she resigned herself to the endurance of 
prolonged blindness, that she might be able tlie more 
surely to tend his declining days, and to close his eyes 
at last. No sooner was Chateaubriand dead, than 
Madame Recamier placed lierself once more in the 
hands of the operator. ]M. Tonnelet of Tours removed 
the cataract, and restored to her some rays of light. 
Alas 1 it WMS but to behold the scenes of tumult and 
carnage w'hif'h took ])lace in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion of February 1848. On tlie 11th of May, present 
year, she expired, after a few hours of intense suffering, 
from an. attack of Asiatic cholera. ‘ Ah, my God ! this 
is a long agony I * w'cre the only words of complaint 
that escaped her lips. 

Men of all parties gathered around her mortal re- 
mains as they were being borne to their last resting- 
place in the church of Les Petits-Pdres in Paris. There 
did many a political enemy meet in peace : the Due de 
Noailles and M. David (of Angers); MM. de Monta- 
lembert and de Fallon*, witli MM. Cousin and Ville- 
main; MM. Ampere, de Keratry, de Jussieu, de Lo- 
menie. The church was crowded from the portal to 
the altar. 

Madame Sophie Gay has only been the faithful inter- 
preter of this friendly escort, when she wr.-tc ten days 
afterwards in the ‘Presso;* — ‘Now is shut up this last 
French saloon, opened under the Directory, continued 
in spite of revolutions, misfortunes, even exile itself! 
Now is silent that voice so swe^ and gentle, which has 
BO often conciliated adverse parwes, consoled tlie afflicted, 
and preached indulgence to the prosperous I Now is 
closed for ever this asylum, so long open to superior 
people of all countries, to the persecuted of all govern- 
ments, to the victims of all rivnlities, to the heroes of 
all nations 1 We may judge, from the utter impossi- 
bility there would be of creating a similar edifice to-day, 
of the severe loss which has been suffered by society in 
the deat}i of Madame Recamier.’ 

It !• somewhat singular that she who all her lifetime 
was eminently a promoter of peace, has immediately, 
after her death, become the object of public disputation. 
Vhe civil tribunal of Paris has recently been employed 
in hearing the pleading of M. Langlais in behalf of the 
Tresse,’ in w&se columns the editor desires to pub- 
lish Mddame R^camier’s correspondence with Benjamin 


Constant, which had been committed -to him by her 
' friemd Madame Collet, and to which publication some 
of Tier relations are strongly opposed, as they consider 
it a breach of confidence to insert the letters in the 
fenilUton of a newspaper. It has not yet been decided 
whether this accomplished lady’s letters are to be en- 
joyed in friendly privacy, or whetiier they shall be 
communicated to the world at large. If publicity be 
their fate, they will doubtless prove a welcome appendix 
to Chateaubriand’s ‘ Menioircs d’Outre Tombe/ one of 
whose yet unpublished volumes is, we understand, espe- 
cially devoted to Madame Recamier. 

MEMPHIS AND SAKKARAH. 

We started one morning from Cairo to visit these cele- 
brated places. I was already familiar with the ground, 
but it was quite new to the two friends who accom- 
panied me. The rendezvous was for half-past five; but 
as we had sat up together till after midnight in a sort 
of colloquial reverie, no one seriously promised to be 
punctual. Besides, where was the necessity for liaste 
and eagerness ? We had an especial pride in not being 
tourists, and in not imitating the laborious industry of 
our countrymen, wdio are to be seen at certain seasons 
of the year charging down the narrow streets of Cairo 
on donkey-b.'ick, in rapid transit from one sight to 
another. Time was before us. If we could not return 
tliat day, we could return the next, or the next. True, 
there were no hotels upon the road, and we might liavc 
to burrow in the sand, or creep into a tomb for shelter ; | 

but h.aving slept out night after night with a stone for a 
pillow on the summit of desert ranges, this prospect 
was anything but terrific. 

A collide of donkeys carried our provisions ; three or 
four lads formed our suite. We went by way of Ibra- 
him Pacha’s grounds, through long shady .avenues, 
amidst green plantations, to that straggling hut pretty 
village that stretches along the banks of the Nile, facing 
the island of Khoda, ns far as the Ghizeh Ferry. It is 
called Masr el Atikeh, or Old Cairo, and is supposed to 
represent the site of ancient Babylon — as tiie above- | 
mentioned tourists, by the by, take care occasionally to | 
tell the world. I remember that we hero invested two 
or three piastres in oranges, and laid in a provision for ' 
the whole journey. Wlien we issued from the village — ! 

which perhaps ought rather to be called a suburb or a j 
borough, and is by no means a collection of huts, pos- 
sessing line mosques and fine houses, with cottages, and ' 
gardens, and kiosques — when we issued forth into the ^ 
open country, and began following the banks of ono 
of the branches of the Nile, we became spectators of a 'j 
curious scene. A south wind was blowing down tlie ' 
valley, sweeping both the cultivated country and the j 
oiitl^ ing desert. Clouds of sand filled the air, so that | 
even the Pyramids were sometinies wholly concealed, and ' I 
sometimes appeared like sj>eclre8 looming through the 
cliarged atmosphere. The ridge of Mokattam, though i 
only fi couple of miles at most distant to our left, looked i- 
dim and indistinct. It seemed as though that eternal , 
boundary of desolation that hems in the soil of Egypt i 
had been touciicd by a magic wand, and was dissolving ! 

I into vapour, and rising aloft on either hand, first to 
I canopy, and then to overwhelm, the cities and tlio h.ini- 1 
lets, tbe palm-groves and the fields, and to choke up the ' 
beneficent river. Tbe sand-storm was felt by us with | 
only mitigated force; but from the parched summits I 
of the embankments, from the surface oft>the fields, and | 
from tbe barren islets of the 'Nile* dense bfiit partial | 
clouds came sweeping along, and now and then filled 
our throats and eyes with dust. Whext came to a I 
place from which we obtained a good view of the course I 
of the river, its appearance presented a curious effect < 
The waters, still dull ami. hold in hue beneath the . 
morning sun, were crL^d wi^ waves ; whilst here and 
there large banks, or points, or islapds of dazzling white 
sond^ werO covered, as ill were, with a deuse driving I 
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smoke, that hung heavily at flrat to the ground, and aected with them, and it is impossible to proceed in any 
then rose whirling aloft into the air. direction without their aid. They sometirnos run along 

We were, 1 believe, a couple of hours in reaching the sides of canals, sometimes extend like great earthen 
Toura, where there is a ferry. A great concourse of walls in a serpentine line across the open fields, some- 
people were crowded on the bank, some having already times traverse the palm -groves. Sluice -g.itcs and 
traversed, others waiting to go over. A post of soldiers bridges here and there occur. I remember passing on 
close at hand seemed established for polioe purposes, a former occasion along this same road, and findm^aa 
and a tent erected on the other side wo knew to be large gang of fellahs — some five or six hundred — ini- 
what we may call the passport office. Poor Egyptians ! ployed in renovating an old embankment. The popul.i- 
they cannot go from one village to another without tiou of several villages had been turned out for the pur- 


government permission. Paternal government ! It de- 


It was a case of forced labour, and consequently 


sires to inculcate so deeply the duty of loving one’s was lazily and carelessly done. Men, boys, and some 
natal spot, that it punishes sometimes with death the women, worked listlessly with mattock and basket 
agriculturist who quits it, and the citizen who harbours under the eyes of their taskmasters — Arabs like them- 
him. selves, but executing the orders of the government — 

A scene of fierce wrangling took place between our armed with swords as ensigns of authority, and whips 
lads and soiiie ferrymen, at least it had the outward as encouragements to industry. 1 noticed that though 
appearance of fierceness ; but this is always the preli- they might have served a double purpose of utility by 
ininary of a bargain. Meanwhile we sat down and taking the earth from the bottom of a shallow canal, 
w'aited until matters arranged themselves. It is the left dry by the receding waters, they actually preferred 
best method. Give free play to the eccentricities of the digging deep useless holes here and there in a field 


people among whom you sojourn or wander ; you only 
waste time by bringing your own eccentricities in con- 


covered with young corn I 

Though the wind had in a groat measure subsided, 


ta('t with tlieirs. 1 do not wonder that Pythagoras we were often troubled with whirling gusts laden with 
profited so much by his travels, lie understood the sand; and nhen the country was open, could see nu- 
hlessings of silence. Some travellers think themselves meroiis little clouds carried swiftly along tbo surface 
bound to bully * the natives’ wherever they go, after of the embankments. In the distance, the dismal desert 
quitting their own shores. How" they manage some- and the pyramids of Abusir, that occasionally showed 
times not to leave their disjecta membra on a foreign themselves to the right, were still partially concealed 
land I don’t know ; but this 1 do know, that there is with a haze. Presently, however, we plunged amidst 
no more disagreeable concert than half-a-dozen storm- a vast palm- grove, and had no prospect but of blue 


ing Englishmen and a score of blaspheming Arabs. 


patches of sky, tureen patches of sward, and regular 


Our five donkeys were at length put on board one row's of column -like trunks, topped with flapping 
boat, and we embarked in another. A couple of plume-like branches. We halted to lunch a little after 
strokes of the oar disentangled us from the little fleet noon, and spent some time taking our ease on the grass, 
that lay along shore laden with cotton bags^ or bur- Then remounting, we continued, until a reedy pond, 
rem, or camels, or asses, or men, or women j and the covered w ith wild - ducks, a stone bridge, and some 
tall three-cornered sail was loosened to the breeze, sluice-gates, warned me that we were approaching the 
It is a rare thing to cross the Nile on a windy day site of Mempliis (now Mitraheny). Vast mounds rose 
without some accident to the tackle, winch brings on on all hands among the palm-trees, evidently the re- 
a frightful chorus of yells from the crew, a rush of mains of a continuous wall built unburrit bri(*ks. 
two or three half- naked fellows along the gunwale, and Tho bricks were of a very large size, seeming about 
the shipping of some pailfuls of water. Our passage eighteen inches long by seven or eight deep. I believe 
this time was perfectly tranquil, and we had leisure to no diseuveries of importance have been made among 
peruse the aspect of the broad reacli on the surface of these mounds. 

which we found ourselves. There was little material Presently a little lake presented itself to our view, 
for description : the river was sparkling, and broke in shining at the bottom of a gentle slope of sw'ard, wliich 
busy billows around us ; the sky, by this timO nearly was covered ere it sank into the water by huge blocks 
clear of dust, looked bright and serene ; over the bare of stone, the remains of some ancient building. In 
level bank we were quitting rose by degrees a prospect some places tho groves approach close to tho margin ; in 
of the great precipices that border the entrance of the others there were left clear oi>eU spaces of green. The 
Valley of the Wanderings, and stretcli soutliward to the sun whs bright, the sky whs pure; a series of low undu- 
vast cave-quarries of Massara, and northward to Cairo lations, with their outlines for the most part concealed by 
— the citadel of which, with the stupendous minarets of trees, formed the horizon. The mind seemed purposely 
its new mosque, could now be distinguished but faintly, confined, and incited to admire the tranquil beauties of 
like every other distant object, on account of the heavy this spot — fit scene for an Egyptian pastoral ; and no 
dun cloud of sand that was still travelling slowly along, one of the party cared to suppress an exclamation of 
In front, the view was bounded by an interminable pleasure. It is curious, however, what a change tlie£{$ I 
palm-wood; but a little way up the river, in our rear, was in our feelings — how much more tr.'inquil and 
we could see the white walls of ‘•omo Turkish villas matter -of- fact became our enjoyment — when we re- I 
gleaming along the bank from beneath the massive membered that l^ys was but the lake of a season, a 
foliage of a sycamore grove. mere remnant of the annual deluge vouehsafed to 

We landed near the tent I have mentioned, but were Egypt, lingering in a follow accidentally scooped out. ’ 
scarcely noticed by the officials to wliom it belonged. There were herb no mysterious depths into which the 
Oiir charac^r as Europeans protected on this occasion imagination might dive. We could not even feign tu ^ 
both ourselves and our boys from the inquisition that is believe that that shining surface concealed any of the < 
usually exercised. We could see the other passengers secrets of the past. As it was the last summer, so was ' 
bringing forward greasy-looking pieces of paper ycleped it destined to become the next — a parched expanse of 
tfiskereha^ by stuthority of which they were allowed to dust and stubble. ' 

go and dispose of a basket of maize-heads or radishes Wo penetrated through a grove, and skirting the 
at the market lake, soon came to an expanse of beautifully -gricn i 

Traversing a stretch of sand left bare by tlio de- sward — the like of which I never saw in Egypt — from 
dining waters,* and wading through a small swamp, which rose a thinly. planted grove of palms. A large 
we reached the bank and the palm-groves. Our way liollow near its commencement contains the colossal sta* 
lay southward along a whiding embankment^ raised tue, called that of Sesostris, which we had come to 8e|. 
about ten feet above the low fields. These embank- It lay on its face, its pensive brow buried in mud, and 


ments serve both to regulate the irrigation as 
roads. The whole of this part of the country isjnter- 


I part of the features concealed by some still lingering 
water. We could, however, see the beautifuUy-qhiBelled 
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mouth, with its bare and firmly-compressed lips; and 
' J could not help thinkinpf to what manner of w'ords 
^ those lips, if once loosened, would give utterance. 1 
I climbed u;)on the back of tliis mighty giant, and mea- 
sured him by stepping from his head to the place wliere 
tl»o legs are broken off: 1 think 1 remember counting 
fg" irteen ])aces. I'lie outline of a hoy is to be seen by 
the side of the great figure. Various hieroglyphic 
inseri])tion.s adorn it; hut, 1 suspeet, remain silent, 
in spile of the cllorts of the learned to make them 
sjieak. 

An Arab has constituted liinihelf the guardian of the 
I statue, and knowing the interest felt in it by Europeans, 

I j)r(>tect8 it from injury. 8ome of the tourists have occa- 
sionally bestowed a small gratification upon him to 
encourage him ; so that, unless the government take it 
into their heads to burn the statue for lime, it will pro- 
bably last a considerable time uninjured. The Arabs 
call it AbiL4~ll(tn^ and say it is a giant king, turned by 
Irod, * in ancient days and seasons past,* into stone for 
some great crime. They look upon it as quite natural 
ill a Frank to pay pilgrimages to such relics ; for we are 
universally considered ns being on tolerably mtimate 
terms with the Evil One, and therefore likely to feel an 
interest in the fiitc of a petrified sinner I 

My companions on this my second visit to lifemphis 

were L and A , w'ith the former of whom I had 

lately made an arduous and perilous journey ; the latter 
was comparatively new in the East, and served admir. 
ably to keep alive our somewhat blunted powers of ob- 
servation, by his keen remarks and almost uneasy cu- 
riosity : he was a capital fellow-traveller ; and I remem- 
ber once walking through a street in Alexandria with 
which I was perfectly acquainted, and having my atten- 
tion drawn by him to fifty different points of curiosity. 
L— observed fewer things ; but 1 seldom knew him 
I coino away from any place witliout being able, after nil 
I the rest of us had had our say, to add some fact which 
he only had noticed, and some explanation or sugges- 
H tion tliat we thought we might have made ourselves, 
but which, ncveryieless, we had not made. 

I Shall 1 forget to mention my blackguard donkey-boy 
I and squire.^ Ah ! never was there such an abominable 
I winning-looking rascal. Imagine a thin, ragged, quarter 
' silly, three-quarters cunning, ugly, bahoonish young 
I fellow, with long bare legs. This you may do ; hut you 
will never be able to imagine the ne ucais rjuoi^ the 
expression, the cheerfulness, which made me make quite 
a favourite, during tliree months, of this caricature. 
He was near twenty years of age, but looked at first 
niueh younger, Tliey say he was addicted to smoking 
hiLshUi, which accounted for liis wretched, miserable 
appearance. All his earnings went either in this way 
or in treating his friends, and he never had a para in 
his possession. On our expeditions he was always ten 
times more useful than his respectable-looking compa- 
nions, understanding the ways and wants of infidels 
with marvellous alacrity ; but he was not much liked 
by anybody but myself, for he was a sadiy impudent 
dog, and pushed his audacity so far as to bestow and 
fix irrevocably upon me, his pat^, tlic mysterious 
nickname ^f* Un.s !* Wliat this m^nt, neither he nor 
anybody else could definitely Explain. Ferhaps the 
learned may be more successful. 

Having satisfied our curiosity at the site of Mem- 
phis, wc pushed across the fields to the village of Sak- 
karah. Earlier in the season, when the waters were 
out, it was necessary to trace back the road to the stone 
bridge and sluice-gates I have before mentioned, and 
follow an iqungnse embankment for miles round, amidst 
lakes, andtu^mps, and ponds nestling in the groves, or 
dotting (Ue Hcb, moist green fields. Our principal 
anxict/ ftov wm to find a place to establish our head- 
quarters bt whilst we explored tlie environs. Though 
pirepared to liiS out in the desert if necessary, we of 
course preferred the shelter of a roof. On a former 
occasion we had got the key of the house of a dealer in 
antiquities nanaea Fernandez, and expected, even with- 


out the key, to be admitted for a consideration into a 
portion of it by the ancient Arab in charge. 

^'he village of 8akkarah is situated on the confines of 
the cultivated land and the desert, amidst a small palm- 
grove, ill-protected from the sands by sonic walls ruined 
in many places. A very considerable drift had lately 
taken place, and it had rolled in several places over these 
little defences, as I have seen it roll over the fortifica- 
tions of Rosetta. The village is built on a cluster of 
mounds suiHciently lofty to save it from being immersed 
during the inundation ; for the land around is very low, 
much lower than near the river itself, and remains marshy 
and intersected with water-streaks until late in the sea- 
son. An artist who knows how to choo.se Ins point of 
view might make a good picture of this irregular pile 
of human dwellings and pigeon-houses, intersected by 
sundry steep lanes, and surrounded with heaps of rub- 
bish and broken pieces of pottery. A palm-tree here 
and there grew up, and drooped its pensile branches 
over the terraced roof of some ambitious abode ; for in 
this place, unlike most Egyptian villages, there were 
evident marks of a gradation of ranks exhibited in the 
size and appearance of the houses. This unusual pros- 
perity is attributable to the visits of Europeans and 
the trade in antiquities. 

We went straight to the house of Fernandez, but 
found it occupied by a Levantine, come out for the sake 
of hi.s healtli from Cairo. Knowing nothing of this, we 
penetrated in triumph into the place, laughing and 
talking, calling out for old Mohammed, and preparing 
to install ourselves. A confused buzz of voices from all 
sides, both threatening and expostulatory, ought, it is 
true, to Imve attracted our attention at first; but we 
were so delighted to reaeli wliat we called our liead- 
qiiarters, that the true state of the case was not under- 
stood until the new tenant, dressed in European cos- 
tume, made his appearance, and looked at us in a 
half-friglitened, half-angry manner. We then made our 
apologies, and beat a retreat. 

‘ Decidedly, A ,* said I, when we got into the 

street again, ‘ wt shall have to sleep among the tombs.’ 

A was perfectly ready to submit with a good 

grace to what was inevitable, but observing a good many 
houses on every side, did not see that we had hitherto 
any cause for despair. L— was of opinion that a 
cave might be more comfortable than any hut we could 
expect to liavo abandoned to us. At nnyr.ite wq de- 
termined to apply to the Sheik el Beled, and asked to 
be taken to his divan. AVe found him burly and big, in 
his white turban, sitting on a mat on the dusty entrance 
of a great building furnished with a spacious court. 
With him were two ofiicers of the pacha’s irregular 
cavalry, rtspectable Arnaouts, iu fact, if the two words, 
can be placed in juxtaposition. I approached, saluted, 
sat dow'ti, and stated our case, believing that * to hear is 
to obey ’ would have been about the equivalent of the 
answer. My application, however, threw the w^orthy 
sheik into an astonishing state of perplexity. He 
looked at me, then at each of my companiuns, who by 
this time were also sitting on the ground, then at the 
Arnaouts, and then pulled his beard. After much hesi- 
tation, the truth came out. To harbouring us three 
Franks no objection could be made. Wc belonged to a 
privileged class, and w'ere liable to no interference. Not 
so with our attendants. They had no passports autho- 
rising them to be out at Sakkarah, and among them, 
therefore, might be some runaway from another village. 
They must be off before nightfall, either on their way 
back to Cairo, or into the desert, in sdhatsK-er direction, 
in fact, they chose; but to stop there, on no account 
could they be allowed. 

To explain this annoying circumstano^, I must inform 
the reader tliat at all times, under the paternal sway of 
Mohammed All, the greatest possible impedimenta were 
thrown in the way of the movements of the p^ulaHon ; 
but at this particular juncture a redoublement of vigi- 
lance^and vexatious interference had taken place. The 
princ\nlc acted upon was ia ordinary seasons to keep as 
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j nmny men as posBible engaged in agricultural labour, 
and at the same time to pay them bo little, or oppress 
them BO heavily with taxes, as to give them a constant 
I tendenev to take refuge in the towns, or emigrate alto- 
, gethcr from the country. Egypt has for many years 
frurtbred from a deficiency of field labour, produced by 
I the immense number of men taken away for the army 
and for public works, and by the rapid diminution of 
I the people by famine and pestilence, brought about, or 
* aggriivatcd, by misgovernment. In any other country 
j the supply would follow thd demand ; and where there 
was want of men, men would go. But no inducement 
is held out here. The price of labour is unvarying; 
t)ic taxes are exacted with iron inflexibility, so much 
I from a village, even if the population be decreaset*. 

AVho will be tempted by the prospect of being able to 
I exist for 4 few years on the meanest possible diet, under 
perpetual feet of the stick, and with the knowledge that 
I every man ia^-mponBible for the debts of the commu* 

I nity to govbrnraent? If I can’t pa}', my neighbour 
I must. I'his is the system. It is no wonder, therefore, 

' that main force is necessary to keep the fellahs attached 
I to tlie soil. As it is, the cities arc full of runaways, 

I wliotn the police is constantly employed in taking up. 
and sending back chained and shackled to their villages. 
I have seen them in strings of fifty at a time thrust on 
board a large boat, and despatched up the river under 
good guard. 

I The increase of vigilance at the particular time of 
our visit arose partly from the taking of the census, and 
partly from the absence of the pacha during the illness 
M'hich ended in the loss of his reason. It was feared 
that an insurrection might take place if the report got 
abroad of his death, and it is certain that something of 
the kind was probable. At any rate the worthy Sheik 
tl lieled, after allowing us to guess at, ratlier than ex- 
I pressing, his reasons, positively at first refused to allow 
I our followers to remain in his village. The worthy 
I Aniaouts took onr part, represented the favour, and 
in<leed impunity, which Franks enjoyed, and declared 
that our presence would explain everything, and pro- 
' tcct ever} body. The sheik, who had the prospect of 
a bastinado before his eyes, or at anyrate who wanted 
to heighten the value of his concession, held out for a 
long lime, and explained very forcibly his position. 
Among other things, he told us that bodies of horse 
I In quently rode up to a village at night, made a cordon 
round it, kept guard until morning, turned out the 
jx’opie, counted them, and if a single unauthorised 
stranger was found, seized the sheik, and despatched 
lurn to Cairo. A tremendous beating, and two or tlirce 
years in the galleys, was often the punishment of this 
oflbnce. The sheik had himself once worked in irons, 
j he told us, for such a jieccadillo, and appealed to the 
I Arnaout ofiicers to confirm his statements. They did 
I so, hut adhei'ed to the opinion that he ought to harbour 
I us Franks ; and added, that if we were turned out into 
I the desert, and came to harm among the Bedouins, the 
I sheik would certainly suffer for his inhospitality. 

I This consideration, and the pro.'pect of a good hack- 
I 6 /osA, at length decided matters in our favour ; and the 
I sheik, when qpee his mind was made up, gave energetic 
I orders to prepare for us the best room in his own house, 
which seems to have been cleared out purposely, I 
must not forget to notice that during this interview we 
were treated with coffee, whilst we supplied pipes and 
tobacco. 

\Vc were taken to a large pile of buildings that looked 
something like a European farm, though it was built of 
palm-dranches and mud. The court was surrounded with 
stables and outhouses, over one set of which were two 
spacious rooms witli mud floors — the inner one furnished 
with windows aUd shutters, the outer one entirely open 
to i^e east. We chose thfO latter, as more airy and con* 
venieiit, and soon established ourselves in 'one corner, 
where some cushions and carpets were soon provided 
for us, and a comfortable temporary divan prepared. 
Our first care w'as to call furnrater, and wash thc^ dust 


off our hands and faces — a luxurious prt'paration for I 
dinner, which in some of our travels we had not been 
able to indulge in. Then Ali spread the cloth, and 
began to display, one after the other, a fine roast goose, 
some fowls, a leg of mutton, a piece of a ham, with 
bread and cheese, aud oranges, and several buttles of 
ale! * 

Just as the serious business of dinner or supper was 
commencing, a stout native gentleman wearing the 
pacha’s uniform arrived, and established himself in the 
inner apartment, which, though we had disdained it, 
WAS in reality the most honourable. We paid little 
attention to him, though told he was a medical in- 
spector, and proceeded with our mesl, which w'o sea- 
soned, if not with attic, nt least with Egyptian salt. 

Eating was scarcely over, and we were reclining in a 
state of repletion upon our divan, lazily smoking our 
pipes, through the smoke of which the last subsiding 
flashes of our wit faintly gleamed, w'hen a gathering 
and a commotion in the courtyard below announced* 
that some event was about to take place. Presently a 
number of Arab heads began to peer up through the 
square hole in the floor by which was the ascent, and 
at last two or three lads emerged and sat near it. They 
looked curiously at us, and now and then whispered ; 
but it was evident that we were a kind of iVmivre^ 
and that what was going to take place had no original 
reference to us. At length, just as we hod lighted a 
candle, a long file of decent-lookingf Arabs, headed by 
the slieik, ascended, crossed our room, saluted us 
gravelyt and dived into the inner apartment, where wo 
Huun heard all the sounds indicative of an interview 
between two very great men — namely, the inspector 
and the sheik. 

We now felt that a great duty liad devolved upon us 
— that, namely, of sending at least a deputation to pay 
our respects to our host. I was chosen as the ambas- 
sador ; and soon tiie sheik, the doctor, and I. were dip- 
ping our fingers in the dish, scraping up balls of nee, 
and picking out bits of meat. Wooden spoons were, 
it is true, provided for the rice and thft gravy. Twelve • 
or thirteen Arabs sat in lines round the w'alls looking 
on whilst the great people ate. j 

When M'G had washed our mouths and fingers, the 
doctor put his hand into his pocket, and produced sonic 
small cucumbers and vegetable-marrons, and gave us 
tliem as dessert, 'i'he capacity of his pockets amused 
us ; for he threw one to every man in the room, as well 
as to a crowd of boys that occupied the doorway. This 
proceeding gave rise to a good many native jokes ; after 
which we were catechised by the sheik oi'er our pipes, 
lie was in scarcii of information, and asked us numerous 
questions about England, especially if it was true that 
there was a road made under a river ns large as the 
Nile : he had heard of the Thames Tunnel ! 

Before we went to sleep that night, we were besieged 
by an immense number of people, offering for sale 
mummied cats and ibises, and little statues in clay, an#* 
wood, and metal ; with Bcarabsei, seals, rings, keys, 

coins, &c. Ill the tombs A made some curious 

ai'quisitions ; anio^^ other things a huge cat, which ho 
carried about during the rest of our excursion in his 
arms, as if, said the Aruks, it had been his daughter ! 

Next iiiorniiig we began onr explorations of this 
curious neighbourhood, a full account of which would 
far exceed my present limits. We visited the tomb of 
Psanimitichus, the pyramids of Dashoui^ aud the ibis 
niunimy-pits — all places of exceeding interest. For my 
own part, however, scarcely anything 1 saw in all this 
part of Egypt struck me more than the in^rior of the 
pyramid of Bakkarah. This structure has a very jiecu- 
iiar form ; and as it rises on its vast pedestal of rocky 
desert, seems totally distinct in character from aU the 
other pyramids that break the horizon to tho north and 
south. It has five steps only — five vast steps, tha^ 
together rise to thn height of nearly 300 feet. It looks 
like a citadel a quintuple wall— five towers of 
gradually-increasing elevations, one within the other. 
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At tlie north-west corner it is possible to ascend to the 
summit, which I did on two successive occasions. But 
it was, as I Imvc said, the interior that most interested 
nic. J<'ew travc-llcrs take the trouble to penetrate; and 
tVic operation is so difficult, that even the sheik of the 
place did everything lie could to dissuade us from the 
attempt, even asserting that the well and passages 
were clicked up. We determined, however, to try, and 
were amply rewardccL 

U’lie fciitr.iiice is at the bottom of a great hole or well, 
about thirty or fiirty paces from the northern front. 
We elirnhed down one by one, in danger every moment 
of being overwhelmed with sand and rubbish. An Arab 
pri ceded us, and was of great assistance to me on the 
first occasion. Arrived at the bottom, I had to stand 
with my face from the pyramid, and gradually kneeling 
down, to work myself backward into a small hole not 
a foot in height. A few large atones, which 1 had 
Joosened in my descent, tumbled down whilst I was in 
'the act, but I luckily escaped from contusions, and Vas 
quit with having my mouth and eyes filled with dust. 
When I was completely in, the Arab took me by the 
ankles, and I felt myself slowly dragged along a low 
assage for some distance. At length 1 passed under a 
lock of atone — the lintel of the doorway — and found 
space to sit up : I was left alone to my meditations for 
some minutes, whilst tlie man who had pulled me in 
crawled slowly back to fetch the next comer. It was a 
curious position to find one’s self in — on the threshold, 
as it were, of an underground palace, with unknown 
halls, and passages, and wells close at hand ; so that if 
I venture<l to move, I might bo dashed to pieces at 
once, or be sought for in vain by my affrighted com- 
panions. Another idea struck me likewise: I had 
noticed the beam or block of stone under w hich I had 
passed, but was not aware how solidly it was plactd. 
{Supposing it were to give way, and sink like a port- 
cullis across the passage, what labour would not bo 
required to remove it, and open again for lue the way 
to light and life ! 

* I was not, how'ever, allowed long time to indulge in 
these thonghts on cither of the occasions on which I 
ent(‘red the pyramid of Sakkarah. 1 wois soon rejoined, 
and lights having been proi'ured, w'e commenced d(‘- 
ficciiding, taper in hand, jirecedcd and followed by 
mysterious flitting shadows, along a scries of bicep 
winding passages cut in the rock. Other pass.igcs 
branched off here and there, either ascending or descend- 
ing ; blit we followed that which seemed to lead fiirthcst 
down into the bow'els of the earth. At length w'e issued 
into an open space, evidently a vast apartment; but 
four or five tapers were quite insufficient at first to give 
ns the slightest idea of its dimensions. Even when at 
length w^e clearly saw the four walls, and could niake 
out at various distances overhead the gloomy mouths of 
passages or retreating alcoves, we found it impossible 
to distinguish the roof. We seemed at tli^ bottom of a 
huge steeple-tower thrust dowu by magic into the earth. 
At length some old fragments of beams and other com- 
bustible matter iireseuted itself, and we lighted a fire. 
The bright red flame, leaping up, s^t stroug waves of 
light aloft along the w'alls, ami presently we saw, or 
thought w'c saw, the summit c/f this mysterious apart- 
ment, whii'h is no other than the base of the pyramid; 
for it is all excavated below the surface of the desert to 
the depth of a hundred feet. 

In tlie centre of the floor a vast column of granite 
istops up a well, serving the same purpose as the stopper 
of a bottle. It w as once raised, and a sanctuary with a 
sarcophiigus^found beneath. We tried to find some 
access to this place by descending again down, down into 
the means of all sorts of passages, some squared, 

And^mWbiting traces of having been faced with ala- 
adorned with paintings. Our progress along 
was difi3cult, as they were nearly filled with huge 
looiO atones ; but we could come to no end in any direc- 
tion, and returned at length breathless to the great 
apMmeut The fire was still casting a flickering flame. 


but darkness had again gathered overhead, and we 
cojuld see nothing but uncertain shadows. After wander- 
ing about for some time longer among the interminable 
labyrinth of passages that met, receded, branched off, 
and seemed to lead to nothing, we returned bewildered 
and breathless, but full of a sense of mysterious awe 
and a vague sentiment of the sublime, that increased in 
intensity as memory began to exert its operations to- 
wards the entrance. The getting out was much more 
difficult than the getting in \ and as we emerged, stagger- 
ing and bathed in perspiration, from those dismal cham- 
bers, and were hauled, half fainting, up the well into the 
glorious sunshine of Egypt, we must have looked, as we 
certainly felt, as if we had returned from the infernal 
regions. 

A BRITISH MERCHANT OF THE LAST 
GENERATION. 

[This piece is taken from the * Morning Chronicle* of June S, 
lfl09, and we trust will bo reprinted, from time to time, for cen- 
turies to oomo.] 

The late David Barclay, who died the SOtli ult. in liis 
eighty-first year, at Walthamstow, was the only surviving 
grandson of Robert Barclay of Uric, author of the cele- 
brated ‘ Apology for the Quakers.* He was bred to busi- 
ness in the city of London, and was long at the head ot a 
most extensive house in Cheapsido, ohiefly engaged in the 
American trade, and the affairs of which he closed at the 
eoinmenccment of the Revolution. He was at that time 
as much distinguished by his talents, knowledge, integiity, 
and power as a merchant, as he has ever since, in retire- 
ment, by his patriotism, philanthropy, and munificence. We 
cannot form to ourselves, even in iinattination, the idea of a 
character more perfect than that of David Barclay. Graced 
by nature with a most noble form, all the qunlitics of his 
mind and heart corresponded with the grandeur of his e^c- 
tcrior; the superiority of his understanding conilrincd ilie 
impression which the dignity^ of his demeanour made on 
all ; and though, by the tenets of his religious faith, he 
jihstainod from all the honours of public trust, to which ho 
was frequently invited by his fellow-citizens, yet his iiillu- 
enco w’tts justly urreat on all the public questions of the day. 
His examination at the bar of the House of Commons, and 
Ids advice on the subject of the Ameiican dis])ute, weio so 
clear, so intelligent, and so wise, thnt, though not followed, 
j Lord North publicly acknowleilgcd ho had derived inoi(‘ 

I iiifuniiation from him than from all others on the cast of 
Ternplc-Bttr. It was tlio American Revolution that detei- 
iiiined him to wind up his extensive concems, and to retire, 
hut not as busy men genernlly retire — to the indulgence of 
mere i)erBonal luxury. His benevolent heart continued 
active in his retreat; ho distributed his ample foitunu in 
the most bublimeways: instead of making all ihor-e per- 
sons whom lie loved deijondeiil on his future bi)iint>, .is 
expectants at his death, ho b( came himself the executor 
of hi8 own will, and by the most uiag-nificent aid to all his 
relatives, ho not only laid the foundation, but lived to see 
the maturity, of all those establishments which now give 
such importance to his family. Nor w^as it merely to his 
relations that this seasonable friendship was given, but to 
the young men whom ho had bred in his mercantile house, 
and of whoso virtuous dispositions he approved. Some of 
the most eminent merchaiits in the city of London arc 
proud to acknowledge the fpratitudo they/iwe to David 
Barclay for tlie means of their first introduction into life, 
and for the benefits of his counsel and countenance in 
their early stages of it. It is a proof of the sagacity of liis 
patronage, that he had very few occasions to repent of tho 
protection he had conferred; and the uninterrupted hapi)i- 
nesB he enjoyed for many years in the midst of the nume- 
rous connections he had reared, hold out a ^vely example, 
and a lesson to others, of tho value of a just an^ well- 
directed beneficence. 

Ills virtue was not limited to his relatives, to his friends, 
to his sect, to his (kuintry, or to the colour of his species, 
lie was a man of the warmest affections, and therefore 
loved his fktnily and friends t he was a patriot, and tliere- 
fore preferred his own coui|f;rf to all others; biH he was a 
Christian, and felt for the Imman race. No man, therefore, 
was ever more active than David Barclay in promoting 
whatev^ might meliorate the condition of man. Largely 
endowed by Providence with the means, he felt it to be his 
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duty to set great examples ; and when an axgament was 
hot up against tlio emancipation of the negroes from 
slavery, ‘ tliat they were too ignorant, and too barhanius 
for ficedom/ ho resolved, at his own expense, to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the i^iimtation. Having Iiad an 
estate in Jamaica fall to him, he determined, at the ex- 
pense of L. 10,000, to enianoiiiate the whole gang (as they 
are termed) of slaves. He^dia this with his usual prudence 
as well as generosity: he s^nt out an agent to Jamaica, and 
ma<lc him hire a vessel, in w'hich thejr wore all transported 
to Atnerlca, where the little community was established in 
various handicraft triMles. The members of it prospered 
under the blessing of his care, and lived to show tliat the 
black skin enclosed hearts as full of gratitude, and minds 
as capable of improvement, as that of the proudest white. 
Sucli was tlie conduct of this English merchant I Dunt>g 
all tills course of well-doing his own manners were sirapti, 
liis hospitality large, and his charities universal. He 
founded a House of Industry near his own residence, on 
such solid principles, that though it cost liim LiriOO for 
several years, he swepeoded in liis object of making it a 
source of comfort, and even of independence, to uli the 
til-disposed families of the poor aioiind. We could till a 
column witli the rccitfltl of individual acts of his benevo- 
lence, which, though indiscriminate, were never degraded 
by the narrowness of religious distinction. 

Mr David Unrclay was married twice. Ho had but one 
daughter liy liis lirst inarriage, who At as married to llichard 
(lurney. Esq. of Norwich. She was a most beautiful and 
benevolent woman, everyway w'orthy of sucli a father. 
She died some yt-ars ago, leaving issue Hiidbon Gurney, 
Es<| , and the wife of Sampson Hanbuiy, Esq. 

We have thought it right to give this short sketch of a 
most honourable citi/en, though lie was himself no fileiid 
to jinslluimouH blazonry ; and we learn that the biinple 
notice of his death, Hrst inseited in the ‘Morning Chronicle,* 
was directed, if not actually dictated, by himself betoro his j 
dt])*iiluie. Nothing could surpass the trampiillity of his 
list nioiiients: ho was composed, cheerful, and resigiud: 
he had not to struggle w ith life ; he rather ceased to h\e, 
tluin felt the pang of death. 


ANKf’DOrE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDhINCE. 

[Tlie following aiioulotc fiom Major T’orbes's * Elf\on Years iu 
Ci'> Ion ’ lias been sent to iis by a coiiesponclont, as flluhtratnu of n 
subject treated in some recent Nunibeis of tbo Journal, In the 
j) ipcis entitled * Expi'nenccs of a Dairihtei.’j 

WiiF\ within two miles of Nyakoombura, hurrjin? on to 
a\oul uu>htta]l, and liiid bhcltcr from a tliroatcning storm 
of liglituliig and rain, wc came sudtlcnly ou a pony, which 
hid been sent on boiiie houia in ad\anco, standing over 
the lifeless body of my old liorse-hecjicr, whiih lay 
sliclclicd at full length on tho back, and BAvimming in 
blood. 

"I’lic tempest commenced, and daikness closed on us as 
AACAAcio examining tho locality of the catastrophe. Wc 
cnnqielled tlie unwillmg attcnd.inta to convey the body to 
the rest house; and there, after niimitely examining tho 
ghastly corpse, we caused it to be interred. There w'as a 
niorttti wound — a stab — entering above and inside the left 
collar-bone, and passing (as Ave found by piobing w itli a 
small cane) right down through the heart. Tlie deceased 
w.is a very short man ; and from the nature and position 
of I ho AAound, my tAvo friends and iij>sclf, in the absence 
of all information, formed an opinion that ho had been 
wilfully murdered by means of a long and very shaiji 
uHtruinent. The mouth of the pony had been rubbed 
with blood, and also its fool, and then pressed dowm upon 
the AAr'hite jacket worn by tho deceased, for tho purpose of 
111 iking it appear that the horse had bitten or kicked the 
unfortunate man. These circumstances, as well as the 
direction of the wound, showed design, not accident; and I 
was well awar^ that the pony was much attached to the 
deceased, vi'ho usually slept in tho stall beside him. For 
eight aays no circumstance transpired that could tlirow 
any light on the subject of the supposed murder ; but 1 
then obtained proof that a confidential Lascoreen (court 
messenger), who had charge of my baggage, and also the 
grass-cutter, had been seen very near, actually at tlie spot, 
proceeding 'apparently amioably^jn company with tho de- 
ceased, about the very time W^ien his death must )ili>ye 
occurred. I had already taken tho statements of this 
Lascoreen and the grass-cutter, which now turned put to 


bo false; and miraerous connecting links in tho chain of 
circumstantial evidence induced mo to commit fhem hotli 
for trial for tho murder. Ih'foro they were hcnt off, tho 
Lascoreen expressed a wisli to make a second stitcincnt ; 
and then detailed what afterwards proved to ho the truth, 
although at the time it appeared absurd and incredible. 

Tlic Lascoreen's statement was to this effect:- 'I'liat, 
contrary to his orders, ho had allowed the det eased iff 
purchase some arrack as a pruaent for his acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood of N}akooinhurA, in which place lie 
had formerly lived as servant to the post-holder. Tlio 
arrack w^as carried in a long necked French bottle, tied in a 
handkerchief, and slnng from his wiist: in passing a narrow 

C art of the path, tliC bottle striking against a rock, VAas 
roken in snch a manner, that all that remained was tho 
liottom, still containing a little arrack, and attaolied to it 
a piece of tho glass, like a spike, tho whole height of tlic 
bottle. This spike had sharp edges, a shaiqi point, and 
altogether resembled a Malay crig. The deceased con- 
tinued to lead the i>ony with the remains of the bottle still 
slung on liis left aim, until ho arrived where there was a 
hole or step in the road of nearly two feet deep, formed bjf 
Avater in the rainy season flow ing along the path, and full- 
ing over the root of a tree. On this root the decensed 
stiuiihlcd, and pitching head foremo'<t into the hole, fell on 
tho sjiiko of tho liottic. JIo instantly pulled liiniHolf up, 
fell hack, and expired The Lascoreen proceeded — ‘ Afinid 
ami fliiincd, and rccollocting that, contrary to your orders, 

1 1 had allow cd him to purchase arrack, and thit I might 
I thus bo bbiined fur his death, I desired tho grass-cutter to 
deny all knt>\A ledge of the manner of the dccca.sed*n death 
~ to sity that he AAas some diHtjiuce before us, and that, on 
coining up, a\c found him dead. I then took tho broken 
bottle and liaudkci chief, and threw them as far as 1 could 
into the jungle. After Ibis I became sick, and fainted ; 
and it iiiust liuve been at this time that the grass-cutter 
marked the pony’s mouth, and placed the animaPs hoof 
over the wound, and upon the jacket of the deceast'd. I 
had hardly recovered my recollection when tho gentle- 
men came up.* 

At the time of hearing this statement, I was thirty miles 
from the jilace, hut inmiedialcly despatched persons to 
examine the surrounding jungle ; and these returned bring- 
inif the long slender brittle Avewpon unbioken, though it 
had been tlirowrj to a coiisiderablo distance. Rain had 
fallen in torrents since the event occurred, yet llio blood 
could still be traced in the curved side of the glass, aaIucIi 
exactly corresponded to tlic cut made In tho jacket of kho 
dt ceased at tho timo ho received his dcath-AxounJ. In 
this c.ase there were so many minor circumstances which 
bore stiongly against the Lascoreen and grass-cutler, hut 
AAliich w'ere all ixplaincd by the discovery of the liaridkcr- 
ehief and glass dagger, that, had the latter not been found 
uninjured (and its preservation may be considered provi- 
dential), tho life of a valuable and long-tried servant would 
liaAc been in tlie utmost jeopardy. So much importance did 
1 attach to tho conveyance of this extraordiiiaiy w'eapon, 
that 1 w'ould not intrust it to any one, and prooceded to 
Koudy, wlieio I iiersonallY deliAcri'd it to thu judicial coin- 
inissioner. After a careful cxaniinatioii of the case, the 
charge hitherto so strongly suppoited by a chain of e\i- 
dence was abandoned, and the paities released. This ad- 
venture had a considerable ctlcct on my after- conduct as 
a judge, and also on my opinion as regards the Iniliction of 
capital punishment in iiartioular cases. 


S 

THK MKMJIEB FOR mTCKiNonAaiaiaRx. 

Ilis talents fail to win ‘Aspect. His coxcombry is with- 
out grace; his seriousness without conviction. Ho lias an 
active fancy, surpiising command of language, no incon- 
siderable knowledge, eBj>ccially of history, iiowers of mass- 
ing facts into a symmetrical appearance of generalisation, 
and a keen sense of the ludicrous and humbug in others. 
He is a shrewd observer of men ai^td things; Wt he has 
neither the ey e to see, nor the soul to comprehend, any- 
thing much below the surface. There is little depth m 
him of any kind — thought or feeling : hence the want of 
vitality in all he does. He cannot paint, for he cannot 

g rasp, a character ; his sole power in that line consistm in 
ittlng off tho obtrusive peculiarities, the juttings out qf 
an individuality. In his books you meet with nothing 
noble, nothing generous, nothing tender, nothing impas- 
sioned. His passion is more sensuality, as liis eloouenco ii 
mere diction : the splendour of words, not tho metre of 
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tliDii.i'lits. Iin.iKiii.'itioii, in the Lirgo and noblo sense, he 
lias HOIK', for his senbihility is sustained by no warmth. 

Tim Hour he has none, for humour is deep D’laraeli 

conreivcH himself to 1)0 a mail of genius ; in truth he is 
only the pro'iprrlii\ df u lie has niagnifioont plans, 

1 but he writes prefaces instead of books. All the promise 
' which allures in ri prosper! ns arrests attention in him ; but 
’ docs not perform what he pioinises. Jfe has aspiration, 
) hut no ins]>iration ; anibitioii, but no creative power. In 
I his poems, in his noiels, an<l in his specehes, you sec that 
lie means sometliing great, hut has not the force to origi- 
nate it. As an author, in spite of a certain notoriety and 
iindeniablo tah'iits, his value is nidi, llo h.as written hooks, 
and these hooks have been immensely successful ; hut they 
. have no idicc in our literature — they are indubitable 
failures, or fleeting ephemerides. lie has taken many leaps, 
I hut h.as gained no footing. lie has written a quarter epic ; 
he has written a tragedy ; he has written novels, pamphlets, 
and a political treatise on the constitution; hut all these 
works are as dead as tlie last week’s new's])aper. The most 
insignificant nielie in the temple is denied them. If any- 
*hody looks at them, it is not on their account, but on his 
account. Tlic noise they made has passed away like the 
vacuous cntlmsiaain of after-dinner fiiendshi[)s. They have 
achieved notoriety for tlieir author, oblivion for thcinaehes. 
— /irifish Quarterf}/ Jicvtew. [It might have been added, 
that Mr DTsraeli’s w'orst fault is liis consumption of v.ilii- 
ahlo lime in harangue.s wliich end in notliing. ITc thus 
impedes Irgislation, and stops the business of the country, 
without effecting a single useful object.] 

NOTTINGHAM LACE TIIADE. 

The rise of this trade at Nottingham was marked hy 
very extraordinary ciromustanees. It was about seventy 
years ago that a stocking weaver tried whether ho could 
a}>ply his frame or loom to make soincthing which could 
imitate lace, and by slow degrees such imitation becHine 
introduced. It w.as not, however, till thirty years alter- 
W'ards that Mr Ilcnthcoat, in lbO/1, obtained a patent for 
a new and liighly-ingenious lacc-ninkiug machine, which, 
from certain arrangements of its mechanism, oblaineil the 
name of a bobbin frame, and henoo tho name of bobbin 
net. Of tho envy and strife w’hieh drove Mr IToathcoat 
away from Nottingham, and led liim to settle in Devon- 
shire, w'c w ill say nQthing ; it is not a creditable feature ; 

, l»iit we cannot pass in silence over the year UJ’23, when, 
Mr ITcatheoat’s patent having expired, all Nottingham 
went mad — everybody wished to make bobbin net. Listen 
to* what Mr M'Culloch says on this point : Numerous 
individurils, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and others, nadily 
embarked capital in so tem])ting a speculation. Prices fell 
in proportion as ])roduction iiiercased, hut the dein.aiid was 
jmmense ; and tho Nottingham lace - fr.ame became the 
organ of general supply, rivalling and sup])lanting in plain 
nets the moat finished productions of France and tho 
Netlurlands.* Hear, too, Dr Uro on the s.aiiie point: — ‘ It 
was no unromniou thing for an ailisaii to leave his usual 
calling and betake himself to a lace frame, of which he was 
part proprietor, and lealisc hy working upon it 20s., SOs., 
nay, even 40s. per day. In consoqnenee of such wonder- 
ful gains, Nottingham, the hirthplacn of this new art, with 
Loughborough and the adjoining villages, became the 
scene of an ejiidcmic mania. Many, thong’* nearly devoid 
of mechanical genius, or the copstruetivc ta’* nt, turmciitcd 
thcm.selves night and day with projects of bobbins, pushcis, 
lockers, point, bars, and needles of every various form, till 
their minds got permanently hewilj^.ied. Several lost 
thetr senses altogether ; and some, after cherishing visions 
of wealtli, as in the old times /f alchemy, finding their 
schemes abortive, sank into despair, and committed suicide. 
If the Nottingham lace-makeis were now to go mad, it 
would not bo at the golden dreams before them. Competi- 
tion has had its usual levelling effect, and no more fortunes 
can be rapidly mado in the lace-tradc ; the consumption 
is immeuHO, but the w'orkers are numerous, and prices, 
wages, and profits, have all alike become low. — The Land 
IVii Live In, 

A NEW ZEALAND HOUSEHOLD. ^ 

The girlaltt their best mats, or gaudiest calicoes, and the 
children 7iaturah0i/ft,'* assemble to greet and wel- 

come ua. tS^ altogether uninllucnced by the hope of get- 
tVng a f^dent of a cigar or a pipeful of tobacco. In tlie 
intcrklt of the Pa» the AV’ahines, or matrons, are busy 
weaving fiax-mats, cleaning potatoes or fish, or engaged in 


the superintendence of a Maori oven, or a huge gipav-look- 
ing cauldron, called a ‘ go-ashore,’ and can only alford to I 
pr^et a visitor with a whining * tena koe pakcha,’ sighing as ' 
if they were very much to be pitied. A inuinniy-looking i 
roll of mats and blankets propped up against tho sunny . 
sido of a, hut is tlio outward signification of a chief, who, 
on our appearance, slightly unrolls himself, allowing to ' 
become visible tho small heads of two or three children, , 
which the Wahincs have handled over to liis paternal 
care while engaged in other occupations. His hair is a 
mass of sliark oil and red ochre, wliieli also covers his 
body and limbs ; but the old follow is not ashamed of liis 
dishabille, and lustily calls out to us, * Havre viai taku 
pnlivha *— (‘ Como here, my w'hitc man ’) : * Qmai to ritiga 
rimpi '* — (‘ Give me your fist ’) ; and after a hearty shake, he | 
asks confidently, ‘ Kahwe tc UipeJca maku?' — (* Have you got | 
no tobacco for me? ’) A decisive * Kahnre ’ (' No ’) settles 
the question, and destroys all further interest in the con- 
versation ; and the old fellow rolls himself and the children 
once more into tho blankets, to doze off agaip till the din- 
ner is ready, nr till there is another,, dianoe of getting an 
‘ omai no omaty or gift. — Powers New ZeaUmL 

H O M E. ‘ 

Tjirrr was a kindly tone tliat through the glow I 

Of fovorish dreams, heai t-<jieknrss and dcsptiir, I 

Caine like the echo of an angers prayer, 

And on my world-worn spirit poured tho flow ' 

Of the sweet waters of the Long Ago I j 

There was a vision filled this foreign air 
With peaco that only childhood's heart can wear. 

Oh, strangely linked in happiness or wo I 

Are all life’s changes ! Youth’s impatient eye I 

Looks tliiough tho mists of golden morning bloom I 

To the bright hills Mhere rests tho glittering sky ; I 

Hut manhood turns, in sunshino au in glooip, 

Hack from his triiiiuphs to tho spells that lio 
111 the fond chihlbli words— Mother and Uomc ! 

Many (’iij.i.TiiaiM. 

I 


MEN FOR .SALE, | 

The followina: is taken from a New Orleans paiior; — 

‘ Sevcnty-fi\e lu groe.s, just arrived, and for sale at the old 
si and, corner of Moreau and Esplandalc Streets, consisting 
of house-servants, cooks, waahei's and ironers, and fiehl 
hands. The siibscriher will continue to receive from Alaiy- 
laiid and V’^irginia a eonstaiit supply during tho wliole 
season. This being the oldest establishment in the city, 
purcha‘icrfl w'oiild do w ell to call and examine before pur- 
chasing — ^James T. Blackney, agent for Hope H. Slater.* 

SOUND-riPES FOR A DEAF CONGREGATION. 

I h.ave applied tho gutta-percha tubing in my chapel 
with tho greatest nd\aiitage to tho deaf park of iny con- 
gregation, and others have adopted rny plan with iqiiil | 
success. I liave a largo oval funnel of sheet gntlii ])creha | 
inserted in the book-board in fiout of tho Bible ; at I ached I 
to this is a piece of inch tubing, passing down on the m- ' 
sido of the jiulpit and under tlie floor, like a main gas-pipe; i 
attached to this aro briinclics of smaller tubing, leading (o 
any pow where a deaf person may sit, and at tho end of 
each is an ear-piece. You may thus supply a whole con- 
gregation, and enable all to hear without the least diffi- 
culty or cftbit on the part of tho preacher. — Leller fiom 
Troabridyc the ‘ Patriot,"' *' 

PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 

By the last reporfc to the Hou.so of Commons, it appears ( 
that the total amount of pauperism of 11148 was 1,87!),. 54 1 
souls. The habitual pauperism of England thus presemts ! 
an .average of numbers equal to tho population of liondon I 
and its suburbs. Tho pauiierism of the previous year only 
amounted to 1,471 yl33«person8. Tho increase is plirtlnlly 
accounted for by the swarms of Irish that have been driven 
across the ChanmSl by the destitution of the distressed 
districts. 
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THE STORY OF ROBERT LINDSAY. 
Scotsmen are prove^ially inclined to ro'im abroad in 
quest of fortune. This is true not less of the humble 
tlian of the higher ranks. There are few, probably no 
fimilies of distinction, w^io liave not members scattered 
all over the world in situations souglit out and obtained 
by personal effort. Instead of staying at home, to con- 
sume a limited patrimony, and worry government for 
places, they usually take tliemselves off with a guinca,or 
two ill one pocket, and a letter of introduction in an- 
other , and it is hard if an uncle, cousin, or more distant 
relative in some far-off corner of the globe does not 
leecivc them, and give them a lift forward. Helping 
themselves, they of course fln<l others not unwilling to 
help them. TJicre being, in fact, a universal demand 
for young men educated and trustworthy, it is not in 
the least wonderful that these wanderers from the 
jiaternal fireside make friends abroad, and live to do 
something for * the lionour of the family.’ 

In reading lately the fortunes of a noble house, related 
by one of its members— Lord Lindsay’s ‘Lives of the 
Lindhciys ’* — we were agreeably reminded of this national 
pecul .nty. * Lightsome and gay ’ as the Lindsays have 
been giMierally characterised, they have not the less vin- 
dicate d the prudent carefulness of the Scottish name, 
and shown to every country what qualities are necessary 
for }ouiig men who wish to elbow their way in the 
A\oild. The history of the Lindsay we are going to 
refer to, from the family memoirs, is that of hundreds 
of >oung Scotsmen. He had so many brothers and 
isisters— seven of the former, and tlirec of the latter — 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to begin caily 
to do something for himself : in plain vernacular, * lie 
must go and i^ousc his fortune.* I^uckily he had an 
uncle, ns every Scotsman lias, who was Icxiked to on 
tlie occasion. This personage was Mr William Dal- 
r} in pic, a merchant in Cadiz, who offered a situation 
in the counting-house to one of the boys. Accordingly, 
in the year 1768, the hero of our sto^v, the lion. Hubert 
Lindsay, then at the age of fourteen, proceeded to Spain, 
and made his debut in tlie world of business as a clerk. 
Ho was not very assiduous, it appears, at the desk ; but, 
being a hcartsoiiie lad, he bustled about in the shipping 
department, and by and by, when in the service of his 
cousin, Mr Duff, exhibited an instance of promptitude 
and daring which drew from his employer a severe re- 
primand — togelher with a couple of dollars to take him 
to the Opera in the evening. ‘The better houses of 
CadiZj’ says Robert — for we will let him tell the story 
liimseif— ^ have each a tower, from which ships may be 
seen at a great distance. One morning, having risen 
early, it thjn blowing a heavy gale of wind, I looked 

* See Journal, No. SQl, 


through the telescope, and observed a ship standing 
into the bay, with a signal of distress fiying, and also 
carrying the distinguishing fiag of Mr Duff’s house. 1 
immediately ran down to the mole, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in getting a boat to venture off to 
the ship. Upon boarding her, I found that she iiad 
lost nil her cables and aiiciiors, and in this situation 
was drifting towards the shore before the wind. I pat I 
about, went on shore, and soon returned with all she 
required, and thus saved the vessel.’ 

This brilliant l.id remained long enough in Spain to 
wind himself round the heart of Mr Duff ; and we in- 
terrupt the narrative to say that many years after, when 
his son, another Robert Linds ly, then a lieutenant in 
the (luards, was Uu Cadiz, the old gentleman perused 
ids features with emotion, and said to him, widle press- 
ing his hand, * X loved your dear father as my son ; he 
was a gallant boy — and you shall bo my son while here.* 
The friendship of such a man was no light matter ; for 
Mr Duff was one of those princely characters that have 
given its lustre to the name of British merchant. He 
was adored by the natives of the country, who knew 
him ns ‘ Don Diego.* ‘ During a residence of forty 
years and upwards in Spain, he had contracted mucdi 
of the habits and diameter of the Spaniard, grafted 
upon a naturally poetic and enthusiastic tcniperamenti 
he was chivalrous and generous to a fault, believed the 
Spaniards to he like himself, and equally to be trusted, 
hated the French, and loved his own countrymen — and 
considered and treated all women as ladies, and ladies 
as princesses.* Mr Duff died at Cadiz when upwards 
of eighty years of age. 

The time at length came, in 1772, when young 
Lindsay’s knowledge of the shipping department was 
to bo applied in exporting himself to India. The first 
step he took on board the ‘ Prince of Wales * was one 
that would tell eitlier for or against a young man, ac- 
cording to tlie context of his conduct. While the other 
passengers, who were numerous, were gazing at the 
appointments of the vessel, he at once went up to^ the 
captain and reques’^d tliat his name might be clialked 
on his berth — thus securing the best quarters op board : 
not a bad example of *cufcMess this. The captain is de- 
scribed as a character. He was a peppery, one-armed 
Welslimun, liis other arm having been lost in a duel 
with one of his passengers, respecting a young lady 
with whom they had botli fallen iu love. * Luckily there 
were none of these fair disturbers on board on the pre- 
sent occasion, and they arrived at Calcutta without 
ai^thing that could called an adventure. The 
landsays, however, are always meeting with something 
at least interesting ; and on this voyage the * Prince of 
Wales * frequently fell in with the * Rockingham,’ bound 
for China, in which Robert’s brother, William, was a • 
midshipman ; and so closely did the vessels approach, 
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that the lads could see each other through a telescope. 
William -wras afterwards drowned; and by the time 
Robert returned to Europe, only five of his fellow- 
passengers were alive. Tins reminded him of the old 
mate's rough good-by on their arrival : — ‘Farewell, my 
lads — ^you will stow better when homeward-bound!* 

* At Calcutta Mr Lindsay set to work, after the fashion 
of his liglit-spirited race, to amuse himself. He was in 
the civil service ol the Company, and the drudgery was 
done at that tunc by native scribes. In 1776 he re- 
moved to Dacca, as youngtbt assistant to the head Of 
the revenue department ; where he learnt to hunt wild 
hoars, and astonish his companions by clever and 
daring exploits. The only thing he saw at Dacca 
‘worthy of the attention of ii stranger’ was a piece of 
ordnance 3G feet long, and made of hammered iron. 
The natives declared it hud fallen from heaven, and 
when swallowed up by the encroachments of the river, 
they said it had returned thither. Alter Mr Lindsay’s 
time, Iiowever, it was fished up by Mr Walters, the 
aid of European science, and may now be seen at Dacca 
raised on a Xilatform of brick and mortar. It is curious 
tliat our adventurer did not consider the famous muslin 
manufacture as worthy the attention of a stranger. 
Even now it has not wholly ceased, the gossamer fabric 
being still procurable to order, although more as a 
curiosity than as an article of regular trade, costing 
L.15 for ten yards. 

All Scotsmeu abroad look forward to the tinio when 
they may como home, buy a property, and finish in a 
style equal to anything in the best days of ‘ the family.' 
It maybe a foolish thought this; but anything is better 
than gravitating downward, and so let us be thankful. 
Robert Lindsay was as ambitious as any lad w ho ever 
crossed the Border. ‘Amidst all our sports in India,* 
says he, ‘ I never lost sight of the prospect of returning 
to my native country, and was anxious to be placed 
in some situation wherein 1 might derive some benefit 
from my own industry.* In a letter to his mother, he 
mentions what his capabilities were for turning such 
situations to account. ‘ With regard to my abilities, 
you are a judge of them — although, taking the run of 
mankind in general, I think, without fiattering myself, 
I have my share, but not more : I never was born to 
make a shining figure in the world. I think I enjoy 
a full proportion of common sense, which, joined to 
the experience I have had of the world, has taught 
me to behave in a maimer to gain the friendship of all 
my acquaintances. As to enemies, I have none; at 
least I ilatter myself so.’ llis ideas, he added, were 
confused ; ho wanted fluency of speech ; and his me- 
mory was bad; but be understood French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Hindostani — and a little more than 
that, us wo shall see. The district < f Sylhet, on the 
eastern side of the Brahmapootra, wa^ under the super- 
in teudeuce of the Dacca Council, which had deputed 
one of its members, Mr Holland, a of oharucter and 
fortune, to proceed thither to arr^ge the collection of 
the land *rc venue. On his j,'eturn, in a conversation 
with Lindsay, he regrettciT that liis health had not 
permitted him ‘ to complete the work ho had so pros- 
perously commenced. “ I am sensible,” said he, “ it will 
prove an arduous undertaking, and none but a man 
possessed of a sound constitution, with great energy 
and determination, is fit for it.” I thought for some 
time, and turning ([uickly round, 1 said, “ I know the 
man who will suit you exactly.” “ And where is he to 
be found? ” said Mr Holland. I answered, “ I am t^ 
maul.” Upon which my fiiend threw himself back in 
hifl d^r, and with a loud laugh, replied, “Liudsay, 
YOU «re the most impudent fellow alive I Our estab- 
mhment is more than twenty in number, eighteen of 
whom would jump at the appointment ; and here are 


you, the youngest of the whole, aspiring to it yourself 1 ” 
“ And can you blame me, my fHend,” said I, “ for look- 
hig to the top of the tree ? ” “ By no means,” said he ; 
“but how can the thmg be accomplished?” “The 
thing is difficult, I allow ; but with such a friend as you 
much may be effected. May I look for your support at 
a future day should I be proposed by the other mem- 
bers in Council ? ” “ You shall have it,” said he. All I 
then asked was, that he should not retire until I saw a 
little daylight in the business, and that, in the mean- 
while, our conversation should remain a secret. To tliis 
he willingly consented.’ 

This was not a bad move for a beginner ; but Lind- 
say, while waiting for an opportunity to tako another 
step, amused himself with a practical speculation, sug- 
gested by his conversation about Sylhet working upon 
his Cadiz recollections of mercantile business. He saw 
that the salt trade (a monopoly of the Indian govern- 
mentj was carried on at Sylhet in a way which pro- 
mised much advantage to those ICnropcans who knew 
how to buy ; and entering into a confederacy witli a n i- 
tive capitalist, he suddenly made his appearance in the 
market, and purchased salt to the amount of L.20,000. 
The result put money in his pocket, enabled him to pay 
off the debts he had contracted at Calcutta, and facili- 
tated llis removal from Dacca, by sickening some mem- 
bers of the Council of his interference in matters Mliieh 
they had considered a perquisite of their own. When 
Mr Holland at length fully made up his mind not to 
return to Sylhet, our young adventurer began to act 
in earnest — but not to agitate. He first went quietly 
to the Resident at Dacca, and made known hi<« w islu s. 
The rejily of course was that, as tlie } oungest member 
of the settlement, he bad no chance. Very little, the 
applicant feared ; but if his name should be proposed in 
the Council by somebody else, might he hope that it 
would meet with the Resident's concurrence? Tlio 
great man consented with a smile — probably concealing 
a sneer; and Mr Lindsay had only one more vote to 
gain in order to secure a majority. T'bi', was as easily 
mauaged as the rest ; and to tho extreme surprise of the 
junior servants of the settlement, who were all his 
seniors, he set out for Sylhet as Resident. 

Ills journey, or rather inland voyage, was made dur- 
ing the rains, when the river floods the whole of the 
lower part of Bengal. ‘I shall not therefore be dis- 
believed wlien I say that, in jiciiiting my boat towards 
Sylhet, I had recourse to my Cc ^ipas^, the same ns nt 
Fca, and steered a straight course through a l*ike not 
less than one hundred miles in extent, occasionally pass- 
ing through villages built on artificial mound. ; but so 
scanty was the ground, that each house had a caiu'c 
attached to it.* While performing this voyage, ‘ I fre- 
quently passed through fields of wdld rice, forming the 
most beautiful verdure, so thick, as to exclude the ap- 
pearance of w^atcr : the herbage giving way to tho bont 
as it advanced, and again rioing immediately btliiiui it, 
formed a very novel scene. AVe were thus encouipabrcd 
by a sea of green.’ He found the town ‘ an inconsider- 
able bazaar, or market-place, the houses of the inhabi- 
tants being fantastically built, and scattered upon the 
numerous hills and rising grounds, so buried in wood, as 
to be scaicely discernible.* Here ho qommonced his 
reign (‘ it not being his business to combat religious 
prejudices ’) by going in state to make an ofieriiig of 
five gold mohurs to the tutelar saint of the ikioliam- 
medans ; but this expenditure was amply returned by 
the pleasant custom he found in vogue of every visitor 
making the Resident a present of from one to five 
rupees. « 

It will indicate sufficiently the enormous abuses which 
prevailed at that time in our system of Indian govern- 
ment, if we mention that Mr Lindsay, while holding a 
situatiou nearly equivalent in power and dignity to 
that of a Roman proconsul in Asia, enjoyed a salary of 
only L.500 a year ! With such remuneratiot., the Com- 
pany's high officers wetv of course allowed to scramble 
as they might for a subsistence and a fortune ; and the 
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result to the unhappy country was a career of tyranny, Pondua [Poonjee, we presume], I had the uncommon 
veuulity, and rapacity unexam^ed in histo^. Our gratification of witnessing a caravan arrive from the 
adventurer, however, who was himself man of honeur,* interior of the mountain, bringing on their shoulders 
though ofilcially connected with a system of dishonour, the produce of their hills, consisting of the coarsest 
writes with amusing unconsciousness. He borrowed silks fl‘om the confines of China; fruits of various 
large sums of money, dashed into extensive speculations, kinds : but the great staple was iron, of excellent 
and then, when his affairs were in full swing, and his quality. In descending the mountain, the scene had 
capital all afloat, he received intimation tliat ho was to much of stage eflTect, 'the tribes descending from rock 
bo superseded by an older officer, a member of the to rock, as represented in “ Oscar and Malvina.’* 


near him who could even speak the English language ; across the forehead, the men walking by their side, 
and ill his loneliness and despair he sat down and wept, protecting them with their arms. The elderly women 
Ihit a lightsome Lindsay is never stunned long at one in general were ugly in the extreme, and of masculine 
time. Ho rose from his prostration with a rebound ; | appearance ; their mouths aud teeth are as black as 
paid up out of his own funds what remained outstanding ink, from the inordinate use of the betel-loaf mixed with 


of the collection of the revenue ; manned and armed a | 
cou{)lc of canoes, and pretending to set oiit for Dacca, | 


lime. On the other hand, the young girls are both fair 
and handsome, not being allowed the use of bctel-nut 


pushed on night and day till he reached Calcutta, a dia- until after their marriage. In appearance they re- 
tance, by the river, gf upwards of 300 miles. ‘ I had pre- semble very much the Malay. The strength of their 
viously prepared a humble remonstrance to the Supreme arms and limbs, from constant muscular exercise in 
Hoard, stating the nature of my appointment, my in- ascending and descending these mountains, loaded with 
<lefdligable labour and exertions during the last nine heavy burthens, far exceeds our idea. 1 asked one of 
months in a turbulent country, and that I had succeeded the girls to allow me to lift her burthen of iron : from 
in realising every farthing of the revenue with which its weight, 1 could not accomplish it. This, 1 need not 

the country was taxed ; and, as a reward for my zeal, say, occasioned a laugh in the line of march to iny 

1 complained tiiat I had been unjustly and disgracefully prejudice.’ 'L’lie lime trade increased to sucli an extent, 
removed b}* the Dacca Board from my situation. I now as to keep 500 or GOO men in full employment, 
made use of every private interest I could raise upon The military defence of the station had hitherto been 
the occasion, and had to acknowledge the able influence intrusted to a detachment of Sepoys about 100 strong ; 
of a fair lady, wife of Justice Hyde, who warmly inte- but the climate disagreed with the men, who died so 
rested herself in my behalf. The consequence was, fast, that the party was withdrawn. Mr Lindsay now 
that an express was sent to the Dacca Council to know proposed to farm the army as well as the revenue ; and 
(by return of post) the cause of the removal of Mr with the sanction of government, he organized, under 

Jjindsay ; in reply, they could assign no cause what- his own command, a native militia corps, which he kept 

c\er, excepting my being junior in rank to many others, up at a much less expense than the former. The whole 
An order was then issued, appointing mo Resident aud of India was at this time deeply and justly disaficcted, 
Colkctor of Sylhet ; moreover, independent of Dacca, and only waited for a signal to rise simultaneously. It 
with instructions to correspond with the presidency was in the year 1782, when Hastings, by an act of pro- ! 
direct. This was a signal victory in my favour, and digious audacity, placed in the utmost jeopardy the new 
an ample reward for my activity. I re-embarked in empire of the English. The rajah of Benares, disputing 
iny c.inoc, and returned to bylhet with so much expe- or delaying the payment of a tribute which had been 
ditioM, that the inhabitants hardly knew I had been imposed upon him, the governor-general, instead of 
absent— travelling 600 miles in an open bout, covered sending an army, as usual, to collect it, proceeded to the. 


only by an awning.* 


spot in person, and there — in the holy city of the Hin- 


'J’lie district teemed with those productions by which doos — coolly put the reigning prince under arrest. Mr 
an Indian fortune could then be made; and sugar, iron, Lindsay tells us that there was a well-constructed plot 
timber, lime, elephants, ivory, honey, gums, and drugs — for seizing the person of this daring intruder ; but there 
all waited only the application of capital to make noble was no plot in the case. The citizens rose suddenly 
returns. Mr Lindsay’s ideas expanded. Witl^ his up like one man, massacred at a blow the guards of the 
limited means he could only crawl as before, and he royal prisoner, and Hastings very narrowly escaped 
now longed to run. But the money ? The money by flight under cover of the night. The partial insur- 
cauic ; and it came in a way which is not a little curious, rections caused by this circumstance extended tC^yl- 
The only circulation of the province was in cowries ; het ; and Mr Lindsay had occasion to try the mettle 
and ill these small shells 250,000 rupees of revenue was of his troops in actual conflict. 

collected. Now, as one rupee contains 5120, and one Besides fighting, and the excitement of some attempts 
pound 40,960 cowries, it may he supposed that this to assassinate him, he amused himself with doctoring, 
ponderous circulation required many warehouses to including operations with the knife, and with working 
hold it, and a numerous fleet of boats to transport it in wood, iron, ivory, and silver, and building boats, and 
when collected. The expenses, ther'^fore, and the loss afterwards vessels of burthen. His canoc-makers and 
from depredations, were very great ; and the Supreme muslin-weavers he tnjrned into ship-builders and canvas- 
Board at Calcutta listened with much gratification to manufacturers ; and lio actually despatched twenty of 
a proposal thaf was made by a speculator to purchase his vessels to Madras, at a i^eriod of scarcity, with 5000 
the whole collection at Sylhet at a given price, the tons of rice. His next ship was a vessel of 400 tons 
money to bo payable in two years after delivery. This burthen, and he got her down to the vicinity of the sea ; 
offer was submitted to the Resident, whose report was but there the water failed him, and with the fortune of 
favourable as to the price, but condemned the time as the Vicar of Wakefield’s family-piece, the ship was 
unreasonable. Mr Lindsay added a modest lender to found too large for the river. His expedients, however, 
farm the revenw himself, and pay in six months ; and were inexhaustible ; and he at length found a narrow 
the* proposal being accepted, he had now the foundation but deeper stream ; and having succeeded in urging licr, 
secure tor a large and rapid fortune. with all sail set, over a bar of black mud ten leagues in 


with all sail set, over a bar of black mud ten leagues in 


Ilis chief business was in chunam, from a mountain extent, slie reached the ocean, 
in the Cossyah country, ‘ composed of the purest ala- ‘ I find,* says Mr Lindsay, ‘ I have still one aquatic 
caster lime, and apparently equal to the supply of the adventure more to mention, in which a friend happened 
whole worlds Here, being deiiglited with the climate, to have a concern. There chanced, at the close of tlie 
he built a villa at a place wh»h is now a well-known shipping concern, to be an overgrown lime-boat, of 
sanatarium. ‘ During the few days of my residence at lighter, lying in the Sylhet river. A certain Captain 
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I T.i}lor, evidently not u little mad, had lonj? petitioned 

I I me for employment without eirect. At last he urged 
I me to put a deck on the lime-boat, and proposed to run 
I her down before the wind to Madras. Tins 1 agreed to, 

upon the condition that the vesael, on her arrival, should 
be sold as fire-w'ood. Captain Taylor made out his voyage 
> !»• moat sueeesafully ; but instead of breaking her up, as 
proposed, be changed tlui name of the “ Golumpus*’ to 
“ Prince Wilhiun,” bestowed abundance of yedlow ochre 
on her sides, and advertised her in the public pRjHjrs, 
“ Por Bengal direct ; for fndglit and passage apply to 
Captain Taylor.” My friend John C'arstairs had just 
arrived from Faiglami ; and reading the advertisement. 

I tin* only question he asked wjis, “ Who is your owner?” 
'Caylor answered, “The lion. Robert Lindsay,” and 
Carstairs embarked next day with n fair wind, 
j ‘ It blow ;i gentle breeze, not more tlian three knots, 
when the ship broached to. All w’as soon put to rights ; 
hut this having occurred again more than once, “ What 
< I is tho meaning of this, Captain 'r.'iylor?” asked my 
‘ fiiend. Tho captain coolly replied, “How can it be 
otluTW'iie, sir? The vessel has no keel, sir I Her bottom 
is ns flat as a pancake, and she is no better than a 
dung-barge I ” Carstairs, after studying the features of 
the man, remained silent, trusting to Providence for the 
result. Most fortunately the weather continued fine, 
and the wind favourable: the smallest reverse would 
have sent them all to the bottom. 

I * 1 must conclude the history of my ships by quoting 
I a paragraph from one of the last letters i received from 
iny mother in Bengal- — “ I understand, my dear Robert, 
that you arc a great ship-biiilder. Your talents in this 
' line I do not dispute*; but I have one favour to ask of 
you, which is, tlwit you will not come homo in one of 
your owui building.” And 1 implicitly followed her 
I advice.* 

I His various employments lie still further diversified 
I witli elephant-cateliiiig—taking from 1 50 to 200 of these 
nnimals ei'cry year for twel\e years. In incntioning 
this subject, he w^armly defends the often -impeached 
honesty of the lower ranks of Hindoos. Hu sent his 
elc'pliant.s by servants of the lowest di-seription to all 
I parts of India. On one occasion ‘ his servant Manoo, 
after a twelvemonth’s absence, returned all covered with 
«dust, and in appearance most miserable; he unfolded 
, his girdle, and firoduced a scrap of jHipi'i- of small dimen- 
sions, which proved to be a banker’s lull amounting to 
I three or four thousand pounds — his own pay was thirty 
I shillings sterling per month.’ 

I ]Mr Idiidsay was at length superseded in earnest ; 

I some of his old enemies of the Dacca (^ouiieil haiiiig 
risen to the Supreme Board. On this occasion he took 
the misforlunc very coolly; assisted his successor cour- 
I tcously in collecting arrears of revenue, and then pro- 
ceeded on a visit to Upper India, in the absolute con- 
viction that matters could not go on without him, and 
that Ills recall was certain. At Benares he was over- 
taken by an express confirming this anticipation, and 
he returned to Sylliet to pass some more time in his 
useful, ingenious, and persevering labours. He had now 
made a handsome fortune, * not by ruining nabobs, but 
by his own industry;’ and thermo at length came 
(althoi^gli he was only at the age of thirty-tlu'ce) wlien 
he could gratify his ardent kngiiig to return to his own 
country. * The year 1787 had now coiiiineiiccd, and X 
began to feel tho efiects of the laborious and active life 
I had led during eighteen years’ residence in India. 
Upon balancing my accounts for the two preceding 
years, I found that my affairs had been more prosiicrous 
than I imagined. I therefore prepared, with a glad 
heart, to return home.’ 

Oar hero did return home ; and what is equally satis- 
factory, he settled down as a Scotch laird in a manner 
perfectly befitting * the honour of the family.’ ‘ The 
subsequent years of my life,* says he, ‘ have been de- 
voted to the education of my children and improvement 
•| of my estate, in both of which I have been most ably 
assisted by my best and faithful friend, my wife. It , 


is now no&r thirty-five years since we were happily | 
united, and during this long period I have enjoyed in ' 
W society, and that of our numerous family, as much i 
comfort and happiness as this world can afibrd.’ — L. II. I 

BLOOD-PRODIGIES. | 

Whti.e in attendance on a case of cholera early in i 
September 1848, Dr Kckard of Berlin was shown a 
plate of potatoes wliich, after having been boiled in 
their skins, had been placed a few days before in a new , 
deal 1 ‘upboard on the second floor, and now exhibited, 
besides a thick coat of mouldiness, nt places where tho * 
skins had l)ecome broken, an intense red colour, as if j 
covered with blood. The same colour was also found ; 
spotting a piece of bread and some boiled meat that had j j 
been placed in the cupboard. Other potatoes were now 
put into the same cupboard, and with the production of i 
the same eifects, but to a lesser extent ; and repeated ! 
trials exhibited a gradual diminution of the appearance, 
until at last it ceased entirely. 

Portions of the reddened potato were forwarded to 
tho eelebratod microscopical observer. Professor Khren- 
berg, who has lately read an interesting account to the 
Berlin Academy of the results of his investigations. 

He found in October that he w-as enabled to propagate 
the red appearance by inoculating with it boiled pota- 
toes, and other articles of food, but especially bread. 
The redness appeared in three days, and continued 
capable of reproduction by inoculation until the middle I 
of February of the present year, when it ceased to be ' 
so. Examining it by the microscope, the professor , 
found tho redness to be due, not, as conjectured by 
some, to the presence of a vegetable production, but to 
that of an exceedingly minute animal, which lie lias 
termed the ‘ purple monad,’ or Monas proJigiosu, The 1 1 
body of the monad is but from the -inViotli to the ^os^th | 
of a line (twelfth of an inch) in length, and it has a | ^ 
proboscis half as long as its body. In a cubic ini Ii, from i 
4G,G.5C,O00,OU0,00() to 884,736,000,000,000 may exis^t! i 
The animals have a quick, irregular motion, and do not 
form chains, like the Vihrto, They appear, first of all, I 
as small bright-red points, like so many coloured minute I 
dewdrops. Sometimes they much resemble fishes’ roe, j 
and often quickly unite into large patches. On the | 
third day, bi-tween the red spots niouldiness appears, i 
tlie vegetable production Penicilhum ghncuvi being 
rapidly developed. Plants and animals thus struggle 
for the possession of the substance, the victory remain- 
ing with the mouldiness. This monad is not to be eon- 
founded with a red fungus which is sometimes found on 
plants, old bread, &c. and of which Ehrenbcrg describes 
several varieties. One of these, the Oideum aut antiacum, 
abounded in Paris in 1843, spoiling large quantitie.s of 
the bread used in the garrison. A species of alga?, the 
Protococrus^ gives a very analogous appearance ti' tins 
monad; and its near relationship to tho infusoria has 
caused a greenish-coloured protococcus to be termed P. \ 
monas. The red snow is thought to depend upon the • 
presence of this. I’rofessor Elirenberg observes inci- 
dentally that the beautiful sky-blue colour observed in 
sour milk and cream, and the deep orange colour some- 
times seen in these substances, are due to the presence 
of minute inf\isoria — the Vibrio syncyanus and the Vibrio 
syn. ran thus. 

History presents us with numerous ixamplcs of this 
bloody appearance suddenly presenting itself,# and not 
unfrequently loading to cruel persecutions. It led to 
the patting to death, during a plague at Rome n. c. 332, 
of 170 matrons, on an alleged charge of poisoning. 
According to the Greek and Homan historians, the 
troops of Alexander were terribly alarmo.!, while be- 
sieging Tyre, at perceiving blood in their food, the be- 
sieged being equally terrified at a bloody rain. The 
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' priest Aristander succeeded in rallying the fallen spirits 
, of tlie l^facedonians by assuring them that, as the blood 
I was found within the bread, it betokened the success of 
I their siege operations. Api)earBnce8 of blood flowing 
from bread wlien bitten are recorded as occurring at 
Tours in 583, at Spires in 1104. at Namur in 1193, at 
Rochelle in 1 163, and at many other places. At Augs- 
burg, in 1 199, a |)cr8on having kept the consecrated wafer 
ill his mouth, brought it at a later period to the priest 
changed into flesh and blood. Pilgrimages were not 
I uufreiiucntly made to witness bleeding hosts, as that of 
I Doberan in 1201, and that of Bclitz near Berlin, which 
I had been sacrilegiously sold by a girl to a Jew. In 
129G, the Jews at Rotil near Frankfort having been 
reported to have caused a host to bleed which they 
' had bought, a fanatical persecution of these people 
took place, whereby 10,000 were said to have been 

I slaughtered. Several Jew's were burned at Guatrow in 
Mecklenburg for a similar offence. In 1492 a priest, 
one Peter Diine, residing in Mecklenburg, sold tw'o 

I liosts to a Jew for the purpose of redeeming a pawn ; 

and they having pierced them, abundance of blood 
' flowed out. The priest, now tormented with remorse, 

' confessed the transaction, and betrayed the J ews : twenty 

I I of their number were burned on an eminence at Stern- 
1 ' berg, since called Judenberg; and at this very Judeii- 
i I berg did the Mecklenburg deputies recently commence 
1 1 their sittings. In 1 510 tliirty-cight Jews were executed. 

and then burned, for * having tormented a consecrated 

I j host until the blood came.* The bleeding of the host, pro- 

I I duced in consequence of the scepticism of the ofliciating 
i I priest, gave rise to the miracle of Bolsena in 12G4, the 
1 1 priest’s garment stained with the blood being preserved 
1 1 until qmte recent times as a relic. This gave rise to 
I ' the foundation of the festival of the Cor pm Chruti by 
1 1 Urban IV., although Raphael, painting his celebrated 
I ' picture in 1512, substitutes Julius II. 

' In more recent times, this bloody appearance has 
been ob'^erved and described by Sette of J’.idua in 1819, 

I who, mistaking it for a fungus, termed it Zoogalnctuia 
I immetrosa. Pittarello, a peasant residing at Legnaro 
I near Padua, observed several spots resembling blood on 
a dish of polenta, Avhicli had been kept in a table-draw'er 
in the kitclien. This was thrown awayj but another 
t day similar red spots w'ere found on other polenta, and 
' after a while on all articles of food 'whatever. The 
greatest curiosity and consternation prevailed. The 
! streets of Padua leading to Legnaro were thronged by 
I anxious crowds hastening to inspect the house, and full 
I of the calamities it foreboded. Many regarded it ns a 
direct judgment of God upon tlie unhappy peasant for 
, I having forestalled corn during the dear years. While 

I the priest sought to satisfy the credulous by various 

I I protective ceremonies, Dr Sette having succeeded in 
transplanting the colour to the residence of his reverence, 

I ' the opinion that it was emblematical of wickedness was 
1 1 abandoned. The appearance, which liad coniiiienced in 
August, ceased in September, and was reproduced in 
i April by means of a dried portion that had been kept 
I flve montlis. Notwithstanding that from the time he 
I published his dissertation in 1818, showing that inoul- 
' diiiess is not a spontaneous pnaluction, but arises from 
I the presence of certain seeds, X’rofessor Lhreiiberg has 
‘ paid the minutest attention to this description of inves- 
tigation, he has never before seen anything reseuibliiig 
' the Monas prodigiosa. 

I ' Since the above was prepared for the press, another 
number of the Reports of the Berlin Academy has come 
to hand, containing some additional remarks by Professor 
up«i the subject. He says that he continued 
to repreduce the appearance by inoculation throughout 
the whole of the winter until the end of January (1849), 
after which time he totally failed doing so, what^er 
the substance, or its age, he employed. Prior to tins 
period, portions which he distributed amongst dilFeront 
observers at Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, &o. were easily 
propagated. Doubts having been raised in the minds 
of some of these inquirers, whether what they thus pro- 

i 9 


duced was not red mouldincss or a fungous substance, 

I the professor occupies a considerable portion of the 
present paper in showing the differential characters 
between these and the Monas prodigiosa. The learned 
in the minute productions of the vegetable world are 
acquainted with several varieties of red mouldincss, a 
portion of which attaclf bread, and others cheese or' 
other vegetable substances ; and an orange-coloured 
variety, the Oidenm awan/iacutn, as already mentioned, 
infested the munition bread of the garrison of Paris in 
1843, an account of which by members of the French 
Acmlemy, with descriptive plates, is to lie found in tho 
‘Annales de Chimie* for that y’ear. Several of the 
smaller algm have, from their red colour, received from 
various naturalists tho distinctive appellation sanguinm ; 
but all are found on examination to vary entirely in 
characters from tho appearance in question. The 
nearest approaching to it is a species of algic termed 
the piotocoeem, one of tho varieties of which produces 
the appearance termed red snow, and which, from its 
I great resemblance to the infusoria, has been termed by 
I Agardh Protococcus monas. 

The professor furnishes several additional historical 
citations bearing upon tho subject, but we will only 
refer to one or two of these. We have no doubt that 
as the posbussion of a bleeding-host conferred celebrity 
on a church or cloister, and was often tlie means of 
directing pilgrimages to the spot, the priests of the 
Middle Ages occasionally counterfrited an appeartince 
whicli originally no doubt astonished them as much as 
it did their followers. Certain it is that in all the refer- 
ences to that period, the host is the object that funiished 
the locale for the development of the phenomenon. One 
of tho stories cited by Ehrcnberg is too good to be 
passed over. A certain castle in Valencia waa be- 
leaguered by the Saracens in 1239, and some of its de- 
fenders were disturbed in tlie very aet of taking the 
sacrament. Tho priest hastily wrapped up the conse- 
crated host in its linen envelop, and they all hurried 
to tlie battlements. The foe repulsed, on returning 
to the chapel the host and clean linen cloth enveloping 
it were found sprinkled wdth blood. Now came the 
question, to what monastery so precious a relic should 
be consigned ; and the matter was thought weighty 
enough to invoke a supernatural guidance. A Saracen 
mule that had been captured, and was an entire stranger 
to the country, was laden with the holy burthen, and 
turned loose to go where he listed, the priests foUow'- 
ing him with tapers. He ivent straight to the birth- 
place of the priest who had consecrated tlie host, and 
having accomplished his task, forthwith died. Of the 
other cases mentioned by Ehreuibcrg, we will only allude 
to one which occurred in modern times (1821) at a mill 
situated on tlie Moselle at Enkirch. From the 22d of 
August to September 24th certain articles of food, espe- 
cially meat, oatmeal, and cooked potatoes, after they had 
stood from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, became 
covered with bloodlike spots, wiiich coalesced and pene- 
trated their substance, A moss-covered stone in the 
mill-stream exhibiting some of these, the water of the 
mill in which tho food had been cooked was supposed 
to be at fault ; but -careful observation showed this was 
not the case. In every room of tlie mill, in its cellars, 
granaries, and cupboards, ^ven when the keyliolcs were 
stopped up, food became tlius infected; so that every 
one left the mill, and nobody would cat bread made of 
the flour that came from it. A medical inquiry into 
the matter threw no light upon it, some observers be- 
lieving the appearance due to a microscopic insect, 
others to a minute fungus. 

A great number of the so-called bleeding hosts gtCve 
rise to cruel persecutions of the Jews, as we have already 
stated ; this doubtless serving their oppressors as a very 
convenient pretext, appealing, as it did, to sonic of the 
strongest feelings of their instruments. But, according 
to a communication made by Dr Eckard, it would soein^ 
that a superstitious belief among the Jews may have 
had something to do with exciting this prejudice. He 
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sayg that the Jews are faniiliar with tliesc bloodlike 
appearances on food, and that from the remotest times 
they liave been declared by them to appear at the 
period known in tlic Jewish cfilcndar as Tehvphah^ 
whurh Hiji^nifles ‘ rcvjiliitions of the months.’ Landau, in 
his llabbinieal Dictionary of 1J?24, art. Tehuphah,t\\ivtiQs 
'Fischer as stating it to he a bdk-f among the Jews that 
on cijrtain months, four times in the year, drops of blood 
fall on articles of food, whether covered or not ; and 
tliat the only means of preventing this is the placing 
a piece of iron on the dish containing it. Abcn Eara 
treats Hie belief as a mere ^upe^atition, founded on no 
authority in tlic Kahlnnical books. If such a supersti- 
tion, Iiowevcr, even lingers to the present day, we can 
easily innagine how influential its operation may have 
been in inviting persecution during the Mi<idle Ages. 

Tradition takes us also to the East, and connects this 
bloodlike appearance with that of tlie bloody rains, and 
with the Mohammedan belief that man was produced 
from blood that fell from heaven. 


THE IDIOT GIKL. 

PtEnnE LE Hotjx’h humble habitation was situated on 
the banks of the Meuse, just where it winds its way 
through a chasm in the chain of the Ardennes, between 
tall cliffs composed chiefly of slate, and crowned with 
forests of dark and gloomy pine. It was a lonely spot, 
yet had many charms for its inmates, some of whom 
had never known any other home. 

rierro had been a soldier of the Empire, and was still 
a young man when his military career was unexpectedly 
closed by the fall of Napoleon, whom, like most of his 
companions in arms, he regarded with unbounded vene- 
ration. For a while Pierre led an unsettled roving life; 
but when a few years were past, he married a village 
^rl of that neighbourhood, and fixed himself, as he 
imagined, for life upon a small farm near the pictu- 
resipic town of Fermay. Adcle was a guileless, merry- 
hearted girl, and withal a tlirifty manager, so that 
IMerro hud no cause to repent his choice; and never 
was there a happier countenance than his when, at the 
close of a long day’s toil, he seated himself by the side 
of the blazing log which glowed upon his hearth, and 
kaw his wife and children gathered around him. Dur- 
ing these twilight hours Adole’s hand was ever busy 
with her distaff, while she listened to her goodman’s 
tales of glory, which he would recite with his snuff-box 
in liaiid, modelled after the Petit Caporal's cocked-hat, 
and upon which he usuajlly bestowed an emphatic tap 
at the most striking parts of his story. 

For a time all prospered with Pierre and AdMe. Their 
crops were good ; their children handsome, healthy, and 
dutiful ; and their later years had been blessed with the 
gift of a lovely boy, much younger than any of his ten 
brotliers and sisters, of whom, as well as of his parents, 
he was the plaything and tlio darling. At the evening 
fireside the little Andr^ used to climb up on his father’s 
knee, and listen with such glee to his. j edtal of perilous 
adventures and daring exploits, that the father would 
sometimes clap him on the shouljlcr, saying, with a 
smile, ‘ Ah, petit coquin I my life oh it, thou, too, wilt be 
a Boldidi’. Yes, thou shalt %ht for France — La bdle 
France! Vive la France !* — find the boy’s eyes sparkled 
with pleasure on hearing his father’s words, although 
their meaning could be but dimly apprehended by his 
infant ears. 

On these occasions Adelc was wont to shake her 
head gravely, and say, * No, no, my cliild ; thou shalt 
ci\ltivatc the soil like thy father, and stay at home 
and take care of us in our old days ; * to which licr hus- 
band wo^d quickly rejoin, ‘ Thou dost forget, ma petite 
femme^ that 1 was a soldier first.’ And so the discussion 
ended. 

Pierre and AdMe had no near neighbours except a 
fisherman’s family, whose circumstances were poorer 
than their own, and to whom they were sometimes able 
to lend a kindly and a helpful hand. Among Louis 


Bochart’s children was one named Annette, whose intel- 
lect had during her early infancy been weakened by a 
violent attack of fever, which also affected her faculty 
of hearing as well as of speech, so that it was not with- 
out difficulty that she contrived to maintain any sort 
of communication with her fellow-creatures. Annette’s 
countenance was but too plainly marked with the stamp 
of idiocy ; yet it bore a shade of melancholy which left 
the beholder doubtful how far the inward stream of 
thought might be flowing on, while its outward mani- 
festation liad been checked and destroyed. Her large 
dark eyes, wandering and restless though they were, 
boro an expression of gentlenc.ss and love which called 
forth the kindly sympathies of those who knew her; 
and through her docile obedience, she contrived to lighten 
her mother’s daily burthen by doing many little offices 
in the household ; for Annette was the only daughter 
among a family of many sons. She delighted also in 
soothing those who were in trouble, and seemed to have 
an instinctive knowledge of the approach of sorrow or 
of evil to those she loved ; so that before any other eye 
could detect a rising cloud upon the brow of one who 
was dear to her, Annette would be seated on a low stool 
at their side, and by a silent kiss imprinted on their 
hand, would give assurance of her sympathy and love. 
Annette was a great favourite at Le Houx’s farmhouse, 
and often of an evening would she glide into the kitchen 
just as they were assembled round the hearth, and take 
her seat near the old soldier, or rather near Andrd, by 
whom she was so fondly beloved, that the little fellow, 
on observing her entrance, would slide off* his father’s 
knee, and climbing up to Annette’s lap, would gently 
lay his little head on her bosom. It was an affecting 
sight at such moments to behold the idiot girl, heedless 
of the stirring talcs which seemed to interest all others 
save herself, while her vacant eyes w'ere lighted up with 
affection as they rested upon her little fiivourite Andre. 

Tlius passed on many days of peaceful yet busy life 
at the farmhouse of La Mettrayc; but at length its 
tranquil course became troubled by one of those waves 
of sorrow which roll over the stillest surface of human 
life. 

One evening Pierre came in, looking ruffled, and out 
of humour. Adcle, unused to see her goodman return 
home iu this sort of mood, inquired of him >yhnt was 
the matter. 

‘ Matter enough to vex all the saints in heaven,’ re- 
plied ho gloomily. ‘ Some villains have robbed me, on 
my way home from market, of half the produce of my 
harvest; and though there wxtc four of them, they Avere 
all so well disguised, that I could not get one look at 
their faces; so there is no ('banco of getting back a 
single sou of my property. Put where is Andre ? — let 
him come and cheer up his old father.’ 

* AndrM Andrei’ cried out Adcle from the door of 
her dwelling ; * come in directly. It is too late for you 
to be rooting about the garden : your father wants you.’ 
But no bounding footsteps were heard upon the path- 
way; no childish voice responded to her call, Tlic 
elder brothers hastened to seek for their little darling ; 
but nowhere was he to be found. 

* He must bo gone to neighbour Bochart’s/ said the 
father : " you will be sure to find him on ilnnette’s lap.* 

‘ Yes, doubtless,* replied Adtile, whose motherly ten- 
derness gave wings to her feet, albeit her step was no 
longer so elastic as it bad been at the time of her mar- 
riage twenty years before. Quickly had she crossed 
the strip of vineyard which lay between her home and 
the cottage, and darting through the i^or, cried out, 

‘ Andr^ 1 — where is Anclrd ? ’ 

* We have not seen the child to-day,’ replied at the 
same moment Bochart and his wife. 

*Not seen him!* cried out Adtile, turning pale, and 
trembling from bead to foot. 

* No, indeed, neighbour, we have not.* , 

* Has Annette seen him?’ 

The idiot girl, on hearing this question, and seeing 
Addle’s emotion, started np from the corner where she 
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Inid been crouching near the Are, and (pzed wildly 
around her. She shook her head with a low moan, 
rushed to the door, and looked out into the twiliglit, as 
if she would pierce through the gathering shades with 
her deep searching glance, and then returned witli her 
hands clasped together in mute despair. 

All this passed in a moment’s time. Adt^le has- 
tened home to toll her husband the dreadful truth; 
and although for a moment ho seemed paralysed 
with terror, yet he and his sons quickly dispersed 
along the banka of the river, and up tlie neighbouring 
heights, in quest of the missing child. Addle, too, 
passed the night in groping about every spot where she 
thought it possible that her little one might have fallen 
asleep during his play; and the silent yet pra'/erful 
agony of timt mother’s heart, as she wandered along 
with a lantern in her hand, who may dare to portray ? 

Morning came, with its bright and gladdening inllu- 
cnoes ; but sorrowful was the repast around whicli the 
inmates of the farmhouse assembled, for no tidiugs had 
been received of Andrd, and they met but for a few 
moments, previous to the renewal of their search. 
Evening closed, without bringing one gleam of hope to 
cheer AdMe’s sinking spirit. With that rcfillessness 
wliieh aecornpanios undetiiied hope or fear, she turned 
her steps towards llochart’s cottage. The first words 
that greeted her on entering it were those of sorrow. 
‘My child! my child: Oh, where can niy child be?* 
faintly murmured Hoch art’s wife, as she sat rocking on 
her chair with her tacc buried in iicr hands. 

* What do you mean?’ inquired A dele, perplexed at 
licr words. 

‘ Do you not know that Annette ia gone ? ’ 

* Gone !’ 

‘Yes, gone; and her poor father, .after a long day’s 
search, cannot find her anywhere. Oh, ^\hat shall we 
do without our daughter— our only daughter!’ 

‘ And when did you miss her ? * 

‘ 'riiis morning, on going to her bedside, I found it 
all smooth and tidy, as her own de.ar hands had left it 
yesterday. The poor darling never lay down on it at 
all ; and where she passed tlie cold, d.ark night, licavcn 
only knows.’ 

So saying,' the poor woman burst out anew into ii 
torrent of grief. Adele gazed on her in silence. She 
was stunned by this unexpected blow. At length, 
taking IMadnme llochart’s hand, and pressing it to her 
bosom, she said in a suppressed voice, ‘ May God have 
I)ity on us both ! ’ After a few moments’ delay, she re- 
turned to her own sorrowful liome. The next day was 
one of deep and quiet grief both at the farm and at the 
cottage. Jt seemed idle to liope that either of the chil- 
dren could have escajicd deatli ; ami theconelusiori formed 
concerning them was, that in a moment of unguarded 
play Andre must have fallen into the river, and Annette, 
in despair at his loss, have sought death in the same 
impetuous current wliich had borne away her little 
favourite. 

Another day had passed on — a d.ay of fruitless search 
and of bitter sorrow. On the third evening al'tor Iicr 
loss, poor Adele had seated li.'Tself mechanically in Iier 
accustomed corner by the fireside : her hands, usually 
BO busy in blithesome labour, lay folded despairingly on 
her lap ; nor did she even venture to look up, from a 
dread of beholding the silent agony of her husband’s 
countenance. The door opened, but she stirred nut, 
neither did she lift up her eyes. The common iutcrests 
of life were dead witliin her heart — its petty incidents 
concerned her not. A light step approached her — a 
soft, warm kiss was imprinted on her cheek. The little 
Andre 'lay with his infant arms clasped around her 
neck, and Annette, who had borne him, like a guardian 
angel, to his home, fell prostrate at her feet, overcome 
by fatigue, hunger, and emotion. Vainly should we 
attempt to describe the mingled feelings of surprise, 
joy, and thankfulness which filled the mother’s heart 
at that moment ; but after one long, tender embrace, 
Andi^ turned round, and seeing Annette on the floor, 
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and Ins sisters gathered around her, he leaped to the 
ground, crying out, ‘Annette, my darling Annette, 
speak to me I — apeak to your own little AndrM’ 

The child’s voice seemed to revive the poor exhausted 
girl more readily than any of tiie simple restoratives 
which liad been used for that purpose. 8hc opened her 
dark eyes, smiled a moment upon him, and then sank'* 
for a while to repose. After some rest and refresh- 
ment, the inmates of the cottage and the farmhouse 
gathered around tlie young wanderers, to nifiku in- 
quiries concerning their three days’ eventful history. 
Where had Andro been? How did Annette contrive 
to trace him out? WKeii did they meet? The poor 
girl’s head was too weak and wandering to give much 
information on the subject. She could only utter a few 
simple monosyllables ; then weep and smile, and em- 
brace those around her. But AndrC:, iu his childish way, 
talked of looking for nuts ; and spoke about a hollow 
tree, and being frigiitened, and Annette wrapping him 
up ill her cloak, and giving liim bread out of her pocket. 
And this was all they could learn on the subject ; but 
their darling was safe. Annette was almost idolised for 
her devotion lo the child, and God devoutly thanked 
for His great goodness in this deliverance. 

Within two years of this event Annette was an 
orphan ; and on the death of lier mother, who survived 
Jiochart but a few months, she was received as an 
inmate at the farm, and became unto Pierre and Ad^le 
as a beloved daughter. 

About this time, the farmer, owing to some severe 
losses, bad decided on joining a party of emigrants wlio 
were going to settle in Texas. Adele was loth to 
leave the laud of her fathers, and to live and die on a 
strange soil, and among strange people. In vain did 
Pierre represent to her the advantages aceming from 
emigration. ‘Here >ve .arc poor,’ said he j ‘ but in yon 
fine country we shall grow rich with onr children.’ 

‘ But it will not be France — noire belle France J* 

* I thought, Adele, that wherever you had your hus- 
band and children’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said she, stopping bis mouth with a kiss ; 

‘ wherever my goodmau and niy children are, there will 
be France to me.’ 

‘ Now,’ rejoined Pierre, ‘ you are niy bonne peiita 
femme again, l^et us only set out w'ith merry, clieerfftl 
hearts, and wa shall get on famously.’ Ho saying, he 
began to carol one of his old songs, whose burthen was 
love and glory; then clapping Annette on the shoulder, 
ho added, ‘ And thou, too, shult come with us, my girl, 
and thou shalt have the care of Andro on board ship.’ 

A tear stood in Annette’s eye; hut whether it had 
its source in the liiddcn springs of joy or of sorrow, no 
one knew. That evening she was absent for some time 
from the farmhouse, and on being sought for, was found 
weeping on the humble grave beneath which her parents 
slept. She had shed upon it tears and flowers — the 
only offerings which the orphan girl had to bestow. 

A month later, and the whole family embarked for 
Texas, and after a prosperous voyage, landed at Gal- 
veston, together with a body of 115 other emigrants. 
It was a motley party ; most of them well clothed, and 
all looking cheerful and happy : but among the various 
groups which clustered together on the wlfarf, none 
were more remarkable tlfllu the family party from the 
old farm of La Mettrayc. Pierre, in his green old age, 
erect and vigorous, was clad in a blouse, with Ms fur 
casqueite on his head, and a stout knotted stick in one 
hand ; while in the other was the well-known snuff-box, 
out of which he offered a pinch to some strangers stand- 
ing by, with that ease and courtesy which are so natu- 
ral to a Frenchman. Addle, now a middle-aged woman, 
stood by her husband’s side, looking bright and healthy; 
while their sons and daughters were gathered around 
them, and the eldest youth carried his father’s gun with 
evident pride, in the consciousness that ho, too, was 
grown to be a man. Nor was the least striking one 
this party the gentle Annette, who stood beside Adele 
with the band of the rosy-faced boy clasped within lier 
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own, Jda eyes wandering about with undisguised curio- 
sity and deliglit, while hers rested fondly and anxiously 
upon him. It was evident that she regarded him ns 
her peculiar charge. At this time she was a tall, slight 
girl, whose appearance indicated an extreme attention 
to cleanliness and neatness of person ; and in spite of 
■*Hhe wandering vacuity of her glance, there was some- 
what in her aspect vhich reinlered her an object of 
interest even to the casual observer. 

Tlie destination of I’lerre and his family was a dis- 
trict of ^I'exas named Jlex ir ; and on landing at Gal- 
veston, they fondly imagined that their journeyings were 
ov(‘r, and that they had reached the site of their in- 
1 tended home. ‘ Is not this Ih xar?’ inquired one of the 
nons. liut although they looked disappointed on learn- 
I ing that there wore some hundreds of miles of diflicult 
: country yet to travel before they could arrive at the 
j promised land, yet the cloud seemed to rest but for a 
I moment upon their {•lieerfnl countenances. Soon did 
^ the spirit of hope and joy revive within them, and they 
! set oil' for their new lionie with that earnest and trustful 
I activitv whicli forms the best pledge of success amid 
I the difHcnlties of a settler’s life. 

I The emigrants from the hanks of the IMensc* lun'e now 
been' out lliree years iii 'i’exas. May we not hope that 
! ere now they have formed for theriisehes there u plea- 
sant as well as a happy home, and that Annette’s kind 
heart ilnds its full reward in the American WMidcrncss, 
as it did on the favoured soil of la hclle Fttince ? 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

rrp to the time at v/hich 1 wiite, there have been more 
than ten thmvjuud deaths from cliolcia in the metropolis ; 
and HO gra\e a fact may well excuse- - if excuse be neces- 
sary — my taking the epidemic as tho initial topic of my 
gossip. I was talking to one of our leading physicians 
on the subject a few days .since, and lie declared that ‘ wo 
know rather less shout the cholera now than w'c did when 
it was among us eighteen years ago.’ Seeing that theory 
and ])ractice alike fail to l ontrol tlie destroyer, he had 
Home sliow of reason for what he said; ami yet you would 
hardl)' believe that remedial measures uio more talked 
about than executed. The Uegistrar-Ciencral has some 
pointed remarks on the activity displayed, the men and 
machinery put into motion, to capture a couple of fugitive 
murderers, in contrast with tho indifl'crence displayed to- 
I wards a visitation next akin to the Plague. It would 
I seem that in our Anglo-Saxon eyes nothing is valuable 
or jirecious save ‘property ’ or ‘ vested interests.’ 

As you may snjijiose, hpeeulatioius as to causes of the 
pestilence have not becMi lacking : among others, M, 
Poubde has read a paper to the Pai is Academy of .Sciciiees 
‘ Oil the Geological Progrchs of (.’holera.’ lie attempts 
to show that the disease exhibits itself in greatest inten- 
sity ami duration on tertiary and alluvial foviriations, on 
porous soils, which readily iinbihe water, or part with it in 
hot and dry weather in the form of vupour; while on the 
older strata, or on rocky non-abseihcnt lands, it makes 
no stay, and is comparatively harmle'-s Admitting this 
theory to be true, it is dilHcult to see how the means 
of prevention are to ho applied. Thjose who contend for 
aerial Or meteorological causes are likely to he nearer the 
truth, ^t is well known tha^L our atmosphere has not 
been in a sound iioimal cond/ifioii for two or three years 
past — the numerous deaths among cattle, and the potato 
disease, were refernblc to it. And this year again, if 30U 
will turn to the weekly meteorological reports of the Green- 
wich Obsonatory, you will be struck by the deficiency of 
electricity. This has also been remarked on the conti- 
nent. M. Quctelet of Brussels, a i>iost careful observer, 
states that the intcriHity of electric force in the atmo- 
sphere has not been more than lialf the usual amount 
since January last. At St Petersburg, as well as at Paris, 
electric machines have become inactive : in fact, look 
where w^li^illi wo find certain mysterious agencies at work 
•an producing a disease-creating condition of the atmo- 
Bphoro. 

Certain it is, that during the greater part of August 


our big city was wrapped in dense gloom; we scarcely 
saw the sun; and the lifelessiiess and oppressiveness of 
tlie atmosphere made existence almost burthensomo. 
Perhaps the foolish prejudice wliich makes people insist 
on being buried in loathsome house-surrounded church- 
yards may have something to do with this. Mr Walker, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject of intra- 
mural graveyards, describes a remarkable phenomenon 
in connection with a buri.al-ground at Belfast : — ‘ During 
several years,’ ho writes, ‘ I often noticed that a magnet, 
capable of sustaining fifty pounds with ease in other 
situations, could not for a moment suspend an iron of ten 
ptninds in the habitationrt built on the devastating place 
of interment.* 

Now, according to theory, the less of clcctncity, the 
less of that atmospheric element discovered by Schoenbein, 
and known as n.zone; the one appears to be dependent on 
the other. Ozone possesses grc.-itcr oxidising powers than 
any other of the elements with which we are acquainted, 
and its neutralising properties are of the most potent 
character. On this point Mr Robert Hunt oli'ers some 
aide remarks : — *An atmosphere,’ he obsen'es, ‘ artificially 
charged with ozone immediately deprives the most putrid 
solid orfiuid bodies of all disagreeable smell, and sulphu- 
retted hj'drogeii is instantly decomposed ]»y it. In fact 
its action upon organic matter is far more energetic tlian 
that of cliloriiic.’ Thus, on this theory, tho exhalations 
arising from assemblages of huniaii beings, more noxious 
than earbonie acid, have not been dopiiicd of their dele- 
terious properties for want of the giand neutraliser ozone. 
And it will be interesting to note whether the decline of 
the pestilence and tho restoration of the atino'.phero to 
its 1101 mal condition will be simultaneous and proper- | 
tionate. Ozone is given off largely during combustion, 1 
.and it is a question whether great fires in unlicalth)' , 
neigliboui hoods might not be attended with good etlcot. 1 
Bh^sicists incline to believe that they are now on the i 
right scent; and in the meteorological observations made 
and recorded daily in so many parts of Britain and in 
Belgium, they u ill have valuable data for more extensive 
investigations of atmospheric phenomena. Leaving this 
atmospheiic curiosity to some futuie disquisition, I in.^iy i 
hero say with all truth that the suffering in Tiondon ; 
from the miasma of churchwards is really belf-inflictcd. I 
What from apathy, vested interests, and the unwilling- | 
ness of liondoners to spare time for any public mo\cment, 
the hurial-groiinds, in spite of all that has been told and 
written on the subject, have continued, till Aiithin these 
few Uaj-s, to be used without limit and without decency. 
Remedy only lies in the panic now unfortunately pre- 
valent. 

Let me now call your ationtlon to a few interesting 
matters that have come belore the French Academy 1 
of Sciences. One is * a new system of locomotion by 1 
means of compressed air,’ and a notifieation that electro- 
magnetic clocks are now successfully used along some i 
of the lines of railway in the neighbourhood ol Paris. ' 
Then M. Mai tin do Lignac has dcj-cribed his newly- 
iiivented method for preseiwing milk, so that it ma3' 
keep during long voyages without deterioration, whereby 
not onl}' will travellers be benefited, but grazing districts, 
wlioso distance from a market prevents the sale of their 
milk in a fresh st.ate, ina-y hope to create a profitable 
trade fiu tho preserved article. He says,' describing his 
process, ‘ I evaporate the milk, first adding four ounces of 
sug.ar to the quart, in a largo pan heated on a water-bath, 

.at a temperature never exceeding 100 degrees, and stirring 
it continually with a bpatula. Tlio depth of the layer of 
milk should not exceed half an inch. When it becomes 
of the consistence of honey, or so that ^ quart of the 
original milk is reduced in weight to half a pound, it ia 
to be put into tin cases, and boiled in a bath “for ten 
minutes, and afterwards soldered up. When required 
for use, it is to be boiled with four times its weight of. 
water.’ This preparation, it is almost needless to say, 
will not suit for tea, boiled milk in that dcl,icate bever- 
age imparting an unpleasant taste. As boiling milk, 
however, is best for coffee, the preparation will be so far 
useful. Another discovery in France is that of two new 
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O8culont9 : they are the Psoralea e^culenta aitd the Apios ing opened between the Pacido and the [Baltic, and with 
tnherosa, both brought from North America. As reports the Caspian and Black Seas, by the route of this river and 
on these roots have been sent to the heads of the several the navigable waters of Siberia.’ An introduction by this 
niinisterial departments, we shall probably hear further means to countries so vast, and populations so null crous, 
of them. presents truly n ' magnificent prospect’ fur tiade, to say 

The Academy have also held their annual public meet- nothing of higher interests. And it i.s not amiss to notice, 
ing, in which it is usual to confer honours in a substantial as a coincident fact, the recent discovery of good and'* 
form. A poem on the ‘ Death of the Archbishop of Paris ’ workable coal in Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of 
obtained a prize : thirteen others, varying from 2o00 Magellan, in Borneo, Formosa, and several parts of tlio 
francs to .500 francs — the Montyon Prizes — were awarded coast of India. The future development of trade and 
to individuals of both sexes for ‘acts of virtue.’ The navigation depends perhaps more on coal than canvas, 
number of female recipients was double that of males, as Besides this, wo have intelligence of mountains disco- 
though the practice ot virtue were more prevalent among vered in Central Africu, within two or three degrees of 
women than among men. A prize of 300 francs was the equator, whoso hummits are covered with perpetual 
gained by M. Sudre for his hook, ‘ History of Communism, snow — a fact which, under the circumstances, rather sur- 


er Refutation of Socialist Utopias.* The Academy 


prices philosophers. Then, again, we hear of a tribe on 


I dently bent on disabusing the public mind of fallacious the western coast of the same country who make u.se of a 
I doctrines. A gold medal, value 2000 francs, is oifered written langiiuge : extraordinary, if true, and may be 
; for next year for an ^/oyc on Madame de Stael; and 10,000 turned to good account. And further, Mr Duncan is 
; francs fur the best ‘ dramatic work, in five acts, and in going again to Dahomey, to endeavour to ])iish his rc- 
I verse, composed by a Frenchman, printed, represented, searches in that quarter; another traveller is to make his 
I and published in France — which to literary merit shall way (if he can) from Natal to the south of Abyssinia. 
: unite the merit, not less great, of being beneficial to The Fast India Company, too, are about to send a party 
I morals and tbe progress of reason.’ Tiiere aro several to explore ‘ the eastern angle of Africa : * a region Avhich 
1 othor-i — literary, virtuous, and artistic — but those I have once was the ‘spice country* of the rest of the world; and 
! enumerated arc the most noteworthy. One more fact, IIutc is a riiinom of a stcariiboat exploration of tlio 
I however, just occurs to me as connected with the Aca- White Nile. VVhilcT on the subject of Africa, I imiy 
I demy — one that would have gladdened the heart of Lord mention that letters have been received from the o/Hceis 
I ]\Ionboddo could he have heard of it. du Couret has of the ‘Reynard’ steamer, cruising onlhc western coast, 

! cvimmunicated an account of an African people wilh tails! which ‘ speak in the highest terms of Mr (Jrant’s appa- 
I Tliey are callcMl Ghildnes, and aro saiil to be at home ratus for converting salt-water into fresh. Re^mard daily 
I somewhere beyond Sennoar. Their numbers are about provides lO'U gallons more than is wanted of excellent 
I 4U,U00, and it is perhaps fortunate that they are not more water, and the difficulties attendant on sickness, frequently 
I numerou.M, for they prefer human flesh to any other kind arising on watering in boats from the shore, are by this 
; of diet. M. du Couret describes the indiviilual which he invention avoided.’ Not only in Africa, but in all other 
I saw as ‘ very intelligent his tail was about four inches parts of the world, are explorations and surveys goiii" on; 
' long ! What a chance this news will afiurd to enterpris- and were I to WTite a simple catalogue of the whole, it 
I ing showmen ! would more than fill one of your pages, 

j Alany of your readers will be interested to know that are to have a grand national exhibition of art and 

I the Onlnanco Town Survey on the (JO-inch scale is satis- manufactures by tlio Society of Arts in 18.51, such as have 
I factorily progressing. The plans constructed on such long been Jicld annually in cities on the continent and 
j large dirneiiHions will prove of great public utility, in New York. Government, it is said, have promised to 
Twenty-six sheets are alre.'vdy published ot tho Liverpool lend a .suitable building on tlio occasion; and we may 
I ' survey; those of some other northern towns arc complete; reasonably hope for the same good results as have attended 
I ; and here, in the south, Windsor and Southampton are similar eu^posilwns in other countries. Tho Society hav;e 
I, ready for the engraver. The great survey of Jiondon, just issued their prize list for Ui.50; among them arc gold 
j! which is now being put on paper, will comprise .900 and silver medals for the best si>eclmen8 of woven fabrics, 
ji sheets, .3 feet by 2 feet; and we aie assured that tlicir silks, carpets, &c.; for ‘ornamental basket-woik ;’ for 
i! completeness and accuracy will be such ns to render them cartoons, model.s of portions of the human figure, and 

I i of great value to all parties engaged in building or other drawings; for improved domestic utensils, wood-carvings, 

I I constructive works. There is a fact worth notice in con- and various other subjects in agiiciilturc, chemistry, and 
I ncction with these Ordnance maps uiul plans; their che.'ip- mechanics. As prospcctu.scs maybe had gratis, no one 
I ' ness is due to science — to tho olcctrot^'po proce.ss, by who feels any dcsiie to compete need be unacquainted 


which tlic oiiginal engiaved plates arc reproduced in any 
number. 


with the regulations; and the hope of a prize may stimu- 
late some to excition who othenviho would never bestir 


I The president of the Geographical Society gives us to thomselvcs. Apropos of art and manufactures, a lady at 
I undcistand that the publication of maps, plana, and Biistol haa lately bequeathed L.4000 to that city towards 
: charts, is going on in all the civilised countries of the forming a School of Arts ; and a new museum is about to 
globe, ns well as England, with great activity. The spirit be built at Oxford. Then a means of ventilating rooms 
of travel, too, seems to have lost none of its energy. Six and houses has just been patented, which promi^ics great 
French gentlemen, about to set out for different parts of result?. It is an application of the inverted syphon; the 
America, have applied to scicLtitic societies for iustruc- heated and bad air passes into the short leg, and escapes 
tions in ‘ how to observe.’ Something more than mere from tho apartment by tho long leg. Change of teinjicra- 
adventure iswequirod of travellers now-a-days; philo- turc, we arc assured, does not alter its action ; and if the 
Sophy, science, and art, are as greedy for facts from a instrument be generally av%,ilable, we shall have obtained 
foreign soil as our factories are for cotton, and hitherto at last the long-desiderated po.Hsibility of breathing pure 
the supply has pretty well kept pace with the demand. air within habitations. Talking of patents : I find in a 
Have you heard of Mr Aaron Palmer’s project ? This list of those granted in the United States, comprising 
gentleman, a corresponding member of the National In- several hundreds, during a period of four months only, 
stitute at Washington, addressed a communication to no less than three for ‘ door latches,’ five for ‘ lamps,’ 
the late presiJIut (Air Polk) on ‘ the unknown countries others ‘ for putting boots^ and shoes on tho last,’ ‘ for 
of the ‘East,’ by which he meant those beyond China teaching children aiithuietie,* for ‘ digging potatoe.s,’ and 
bordering on the North Pacific Ocean. Ho states that for one called ‘ tho wife’s protector.’ vVhat can this last 
..the great river Amur has a course of 2280 miles before mean ? Is it a newly-invCnted husband I 
discharging its waters into the Gulf of Saghalicii, which But I am all at once reminded that I must not engross j 
those who take the trouble to look at a map will find within too much of your space with my gossip, and shall there- 
the Qurile* Islands on the Sea of Okhotsk. Mr Palmer fore throw my remaining items of news into as brief a» 
has an eye to business: be ‘ considers that there are no miscellaneous paragraph as possible. The submarine 
insurmountable obstacles to a direct communication be- electric telegraph is no longer to bo ‘ a coming fact.’ Mr 


I 
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Breit has contracted to lay one down from Dover to 
Boulogne and Calais, ami have it complete by September 
11160. The Cunard line of Atlantic steamers have been 
pressed into the service of astronomy, to enable the Ame- 
ricans to determine exactly the latitude of Cambridge 
Observatory, Massachusetts, as compared with that of 
■S.}reenwich. In accomplishing this, I JO chronometers 
have been carric’d backwards and forwards thirty-four 
times between the two countries. It will gratify the 
friends of cleanliness to learn that a project is on foot 
for baths and wasli-houscs at Chelmsford, and for an 
Artesian well at Boinford. Sir John Barrow, of whom 
you gave a biographical notice some time ago, is to have 
a column erected to his memory on the top of a hill in 
the vicinity of his birthplace at IJlverstone: to which 
unconnected jottings, 1 may add that the new ‘florin* is 
creeping slowly into circulation, and is welcomed by 
sensible people as the first move towards a decimal sys- 
tem; the best hitherto devised for public convenience, 
► and which, it is greatly to be desired, may bo ere long 
applied to weights and measures ns well as coins. 

JJavo you heard of Bernh.'ird Cotta’s book — ‘ Betters on 
the Kosmos of Humboldt ?* It is an attempt to elucidate 
and popularise the generalisations of the great master of 
philosophy, and will therefore be acceptable to the majo- 
rity of renders. The first part ha.s recently come from the 
press. Of a Jess immediately useful character is ‘ Celtic 
and Antediluvian Antiquities,* by Monsieur Boucher 
dti Perthes, a learned frenchman. This gentleman 
has for a long time Indieved that fossil human remains 
would one day be discovered, and insists that wherever 
fossils of the great mammifera are found, there also 
minute search will bring to light utensils, weapons, 
symbols, &c. all of stone — relics of human industry ante- 
rior to the Deluge. Persuaded that these remains arc of 
that early date, he finds in them the type of the Dolmen, 
and other Druidical monuments ; but notwithstanding 
the skill and earne.stness with which the book is written, 
I doubt if the author will succeed in converting geologists 
and antiquaries to his theory. How dilferent to these 
befoiT-thc- Flood speculations is Mr BuckiiighanPs book, 
in which, among other subjects, he treats of ‘ Model 
Towns ! ’ He proposes to establish a company to raise the 
necessary funds — L.3,000,000 — which sum would be sufli- 
oient to build and furnish a town for 10,000 inhabitants; 
and suggests that the first should be named Victoria, and 
built oil the government lands of the New Forest, oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight. Lastly, the ‘reading public* 
hereabouts is comforting itself with tlie hope of some- 
thing good from Macaulay, having licard that he is, or 
was, lately in Ireland collecting materials for the Wil- 
liarnitc c.ampaign. l\'lio amongst us docs not remember 
BaninPs graphic descriptions of that event in llic ‘ Boyne 
W.'itcr ? * 

There, whatever you may say of quality, you will hardly 
complain of quantity; so, for the present, farewell. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITY-LIFE. 

The English university-man, wlio f.meies lie can form 
even a general notion of German university-life from 
his own experience of Oxford or Cambridge, labours 
under a delusion. At all events wc found remarkably 
little at Heidelberg to suggcsC* reminiscences of Graota. 
There, to be sure, are professors, students, and lectures, 
as with us ; but the course and circumgtances of Ger- 
man instruction differ essentially from what we are 
accustomed to. 

At Heidelberg,* and, it is believed, at nil the German 
universities, college-halls, with their associations, are 
unknown. Oxford and Cambridge consist principally of 
jirivate foundations. They have but little connection 
with the state or the state government — these founda- 


* The writer of thoso remarlcB has no pemonal experience of any 
other Oerman univeivity than Heidelberg. His remarks aro in- 
tondod to apply to the state of things befuiu February J 


tions are self-governing, and possess in themselveB the 
iqcans of providing for meritorious members — they pos- 
sess and dispose of their fellowships, tutorships, church- 
livings, &c. quite independently of state interference. 
The German universities, on the other hand, arc crea- 
tures of the state ; the authorities are appointees of the 
state government, receive titles from the governments 
and government situations stand in place of college fel- 
lowships. In the English universities, the students may 
be said to constitute part of a monastic system : they 
live as is prescribed for them, dine in the hall, and are 
amenable to a peculiar disci]iliiie. At German, as at 
Scotch universities, the students do pretty much as 
they like ; live where they like j and their range of 
duties consists almost entirely of attending the lec- 
tures of the professors under whom they have enrolled 
themselves. The Gorman university system, however, 
greatly excels the Scotch one. Any lad, no matter how 
ill-prepared by previous study, may attend the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, provided he pays for his matricula- 
tion tickets ; on tlie otlier hnnd, the student at Heidel- 
berg, and, I believe, other German universities, must, 
before matriculating, pass a rather strict examination. 
It has been reserved for Scotland — chiefly from the ne- 
cessities of poorly-paid professors — to degrade the edu- 
cation of a university to that of an elementary school ; 
and hence the low state of erudition now so prevalent 
among us. Xu England, things are bad enough, but 
they have not gone this length. The prizes in the form 
of rich livings, not to speak of the rigorous examina- 
tions for degrees, will always maintain a tolerably high 
scholarship in connection with the English universities. 

Learning is pursued at the universities of Germany 
with a hope of rising by professional distinction, or by 
government employment; for before a man is chosen 
as a servant by the state, he must show what he has 
done in the way of college studies. The hopes which 
are thus inspired, along with the moderate cost of 
living, induce a large attendance at the German univer- 
sities. At Heidelberg, for cxan)plc, a titudent may get 
1 capital lodgings for the whole semester, or liJilf-yearly 
term, for seventy guldens, or about L.5, Ifis. 8d. — and 
tolerable ones for about forty guldens, or Xi.'l, 63. 8d. 
Ho may dine gloriously at a tahle-d'hOic for eigliteen- 
pence, and scurvily for sixpence. At other universities 
he may, we understand, live cheaper ; for Heidelberg 
is frequented by many strangers and people of fair 
means, and is, moreover, a town of that limited extent 
where everybody may know wJntt everybody does, and 
where, if one ventures to live very ‘ cheap and nasty,’ 
he may have to ‘ blush to find it flime.* But it was 
usual, if not necessary, for the student to study during 
part of his course at mure than one university. The 
Vienna student might go possibly to Munich. The 
I policy of ITince Metternich forbade him to visit llcddel- 
I berg. Tlic climate of Baden might engender ideas too 
j liberal for the requirements of the subject of so despotic 
a state t ' Austria. 

Supposing the student to have obtained all his certi- 
ficates [to have taken a degree, and got himself dubbed 
Herr Doctor • ], he is in a position to offer himself to 
be examined mr a post under the government of his 
native state. Suppose him successful, he gets a nomi- 
nation ; if not, he falls back on professiopal exertion. 

Hitherto, the only sort of freedom in Germany has 
been enjoyed by the students. When grown to oe men, 

* Tho wifs of the Herr Doctor becomes Frau Dootorin. The 
Indies in Germany take titles In this way from their husbands i 
and we do not know that a lady, on her husband hoing created 
Herr Appollatlonsgcrlohtsrttth, or Mr Councillor of the Court 
of Appeal, would not be entitled to bo addressed in society as Frau 
App^ationbgeriohtsrlithin, or Mrs CounciUoreas of the Court of 
Appral. . 
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they hare had to conform to the general deadness of 
political and social life ; but so long as they were at a 
university, particularly that of Heidelberg, they mignt 
rant and sing about liberty to their heart's content. It 
need hardly be told that German students have taken 
care to make the most of these indulgences ; and this 
brings us to the paltriest feature of the whole system. We 
allude to the union of students, or Burschen, into smok- 
ing, drinking, flghting-clubs — as if to smoke, drink, 
and fight, formed any part of a right education, or could 
serve any good end wnatsoever. In Heidelberg, when 
we were there, the principal clubs were the Prussian, 
the Westphalian, and the Suabian. The members, how- 
ever, do not necessarily belong to the states or districts 
designated by these titles. It has happened tha*^ the 
senior or cliief of one of tliese corps has been a native 
of Great Britain; and wo have been informed that ihc 
individual alluded to had attained this dignity of chief 
of a corps in more tlian one university. Each corps 
has its hneipet where the members meet every night to 
drink beer, and sing, and talk from eight till eleven 
o’clock. The attendance of members a certain number 
of times in the week is enforced by fines ; but as time 
must be killed, and as.beer-drinking and singing are po- 
pular among Germans, no great difficulty is experienced 
in bringing the members together. After leaving the 
kneipe — and we rather imagine they are required to 
do so at eleven o’clock — the Burschen betake them- 
selves occasionally to the streets : how they there 
amuse themselves may possibly be inferred from one of 
their songs : — 

* Farewell, ye atreels, etraiglit and crooked, 

I sJiall make the round of yo no more— • 

Make ye resound no more with song, 

No more with noise and clank of spurs ! ‘ 

It sometimes happens on these occasions that the ‘Herr 
Biirsch ' allows himself more freedom than accords 
with the views of the guardians of the public peace. 
Upon this he becomes liable to be punished by confine- 
ment in the students* prison — a room belonging to the 
university, and at the top of the building. This con- 
finement is not altogether close, as he is allowed to go 
out in the course of the day, on the understanding that 
he returns at the appointed time. The members of the 
different corps are distioguished by caps of peculiar 
shape and colour; and some of them we have seen 
bedizened with ribbons like the hats of Italian ban- 
ditti — the whole of such nonsense only rendering the 
tamed, sleepy character of grown-up life in Germany 
the more inconsistent and ridiculous. But there is 
something more preposterous still — the fighting. 

The student, after joining the university, provides 
himself with a schlugcr — his duelling-sword — and pro- 
ceeds to take lessons in sword-exercise. After he has 
become sufficiently expert in the use of his weapon, 
opportunity is afforded him to exhibit his skill. He 
will find himself ere long engaged in a duel ; and here 
no personal quarrel with, nor oven previous personal 
knowledge of, his antagonist need be supposed. The 
Bursche fights by the appointment of the senior of the 
corps. The members, however, of the corps do not 
fight with their own men, nor with the members of 
any corps fraternising with their own. From what we 
collected, the following custom would appear to pre- 
vail : — On some evening during the semester, two or 
three antagonist corps, meet by appointment at one of 
the kneipes. The evening commences socially with 
beer-drinking and singing. After some time an inter- 
ruption occurs — possibly a sort of mock quarrel — and 
at the Bcttlenftiit a certain number of the men present 
will fi^d themselves in possession of papers, each in- 
scribed with the name of a member of an antagonist 
corps; and it is then understood that between these 
parties respectively duels are to come off on some 
future occasion or occasions not then settled. We heard 
lately that? a personal friend of ours is just recovering 
from a * schr starken Hieb iiber das Gesicht* received 
iu a duel : whether this particular encounter took place i 
i • 


under the above circumstances we cannot say. At 
Heidelberg duels take place, or used to take place, in a 
room outside the town, appropriated to the purpose, 
on the opposite side of the Neckar, at a place called 
the Hirschgasse. 

The students do not object to admit strangers to 
these affiiirs : we, however, never saw one of them. An' 
uninitiated friend of ours w’as present on one occasion, 
and, to tell the truth, seemed but little gratified at the 
face -slashing he witnessed. A surgeon is always in 
attondance to take care of the wounded : the appoint- 
ment to this office, though not sought by men of the 
first rank in the profession, is nevertheless enjoyed by 
a legitimate member of it. The body of the combatants 
is, we believe, tolerably protected, the face being left 
exposed; and it is on tlio face that wounds are most 
frequently received, and the scars left by the same most 
advantageously observed— -that is, when these marks 
of heroism are not somewhat too dearly purchased, as 
has happened, with the permanent loss of a considerable 
portion of the nose. It is believed that the fight must 
last a certain fixed time, unless a tolerably severe 
wound be received before it is up: in that case the 
combat at once ceases ; the surgeon sews up the wound, 
and the wounded man retires. He is tended by members 
of his corps, somo of whom take it in turns to sit up with 
him at nights till he becomes convalescent. The duels 
are very seldom fatal ; but wo heard of one instance 
where a student was wounded in the bod}', and received 
some injury in one of his lungs. He was not a very 
favourable subject, being a man of intemperate habits, 
and died some time subsequently, not having recovered, 
as was supposed, the effects of his wound. 

Sometimes members of the corps die from other 
causes: when this is the case, their funeral ofTers a spec- 
tacle which to an Englishman is of no every-day CKicur- 
rence. A Suabian died while we were in Heidelberg ; 
and we had then an opportunity of witnessing what we 
will now endeavour to describe. The funeral ceremony 
! commenced about forty-eight hours after his decease. 

I We stationed ourselves at a point of the Ilemptstrasse, 
where the twocession V'as to pass on its way to the 
cemetery, rresently sounds of music and the flaming 
of torches in the distance gave notice of its approach. 
It came slowly on ; at tlie head a band of music, and 
men bearing torches ; then what we will call the hearse ; 
upon this was a large garland of flowers (these flowers 
arc not uncommon at ordinary funerals), and we believe 
the cap and sword of the deceased ; next, a carriage, or 
perhaps two carriages, containing the clergyman and 
some other persons; then came the members of the 
deceased's corps, walking, dressed in black, and wearing 
black hats ; at the end of these some students, the lieads 
of the corps possibly, wearing cocked-hats, with orna- 
ments which loolccd like feathers, and in long boots, 
and carrying their swords reversed ; then came the 
other corps in order, wearing their corps caps, anti 
bearing flaming torches ; tlio heads of these corps in 
uniform, with long l>oot8 and swords: and in this 
order the procession moved forward towards the cenie- 
tery, which is some distance from the town. At a 
point of the road beyond where we stood, the band, and 
all the corps, except the Suabians, still bearing their 
flaming torches, turned b'JSck, and proceeded by a difle- 
rent street, w'e think, to a I.irge square in the town — 
the Museums Platz — where we stationed ourselves. The 
corps being here assembled with their torches, the band 
commenced playing, and the corps singing in chorus a 
funeral song : the song finished, away went torch after 
torch whizzing through the air, each being aimed to- 
wards a point in the square; and about this point they 
fell and lay in a flaring and smoking heap. After wit- 
nessing this, and braving the smoke for some time, the 
crowd dispersed, and this part of the ceremony was 
over; all to he repeated on an occasion of a similar 
kind. The Suabians followed to the cemetery, ends 
several of them returned with a small artificial forget- 
me-not with green leaves, presented to them ail a me- 
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meiitu of their deccAScd comrade. As iiiourninff for 
him, the meitil>er8 of liis corps put a small cockade on 
their brimless caps. And here having buried our stu- 
dcut, we will leave him to rest in peace. 

T II K RAILWAY S. 

m 

Vahious inquiries have lately been pul^ to us respecting 
property in railways, and it seems as if we were expected 
to afford counsel in luattcrM of purchase and transfer 
which are out of our ordinary course of investigation. 
Any man, however, who rends, and keeps his eye on the 
columns of a newspaper, may be able to speak pretty dis- 
tinctly on the present aspects of the railway interest. Our 
advice, summed up almost in a word, would be to all 
and sundry — ‘ Do not venture a shilling on shares until 
the whole financial affairs of railways stand revealed to 
the country by the expositions of a public auditor.’ Not 
that all railway managements have been marked by dis- 
honourable acts; but the system, as a system, has been 
HO exceedingly bad, that the jiubllc in the meanwhile 
W'ould do well to pause before giving credit even to 
those Htatciiieiits which have the external appearance of 
integrity. 

How humiliating to the character of the Knglish the 
whole details connected with the projection and general 
inanagcincnt of railways during the last six or eight 
years I Rascality — a softer word cannot be employed — 
has been exemplified cveiywliere: in the conduct of the 
original projectors ; in that of the pui chasers of shares, 
who bought only to cheat; in the manoeuvres of engineers 
and directors; and not less, though more covertly, in the 
pitiful rapacity of the landed gentry, in rcquiiing to 
liave their opposition to the running of lines through 
their property — often a more sham opposition — bought 
up. Rut tl\o tricks or follies of directories liaA'c been 
more conspicuously active in ruining public confidence. 
We need not allude to the vulgar practice of ‘ginger- 
ing the lines' — imparting to the stock a bright upward 
tendency gome mean device in the share -market. 
The deceptions, or, as it may bo, the stupidities, which 
have brought unniistakeablc damage upon finances other- 
wise sound, have been the leasing of bad lines by good 
ones, and the jobberies therewith connected. Ry this in- 
genious process of ruiihation, it has happened that it is 
Better to havo shares in a bad or non-paying line, than 
in one which, left to itself, W'ould yield a handsome 

f irofit. The dead have by this means been yoked to tlie 
iving : all the profits of a sound tralfic are absorbed in 
paying n heavy interest on a lease which yields next to 
nothing. Yet there are things worse than this. A great 
company pretends to be on terms of arrangement for 
leasing a small line; the agreement is made; up go the 
shares of the sniall line — a vast number of them being 
held by the directors of the great line — and then, lo and 
behold, parliament refuso their sanction lo the agree- 
ment — before which catastrophe the knowing ones have 
sold out, and hundreds of well-meaning people, who 
did not sec behind the scenes, arc left in the lurch with 
stock which was to have been guaranieed seven or eight 
per cent., but which is not guaranteed at all, and not 
saleable unless at an enormous loss ! ‘ Again,' to adopt 

the language of n sharebroker’s circular, ‘ a great com- 
pany leai.es and purchases another line, the act of parlia- 
ment is obtained, and all provisions confirmed by 
both parties to the agreement. On an investigation, 
however, into the affairs of the leasing company, it is dis- 
covered that the resolution approving of the bill, though 
promulgated by the newspapers in the usual way, had 
been, by the carelessness of an oliicial, omitted altogether 
from the minute-book of the corporation; and as this 
minute-book is held to bo the true “ legal evidence” of 
all the company’s acts and deeds, the omission is made 
the basis of a rocommendatiun to the shareholders to 
postpone for a period of six years the implement of their 
Holemn ^(^b|igation; and the sequel of this head in the 
Rcport^ifldainding one of the fable of the fox and the 
' crane, x^oniains a very significant warning to the ofipositc 
comjpany, and falling their cheerful acceptance of this 


offer, the validity of the entire contract will l>e ques- 
tioned at law.’ Can one read of such things without leel- 
iilg ashamed of his country ? 

The end of all this, as a matter of course, has been the 
loss of public confidence in railway management, much 
I individual suffering, and a depreciation of stock in many 
instances below what may ultimately prove to bo its actual 
worth. Nor is this dc])reciation due exclusively to the 
deceptions wc have noticed. In too many cases, with a 
view to keep up stock in the market, dividends have been 
paid out of capital instead of profits ; that is to say, 
annual dividends on shares have been paid partly out 
of money got by fresh calls or by borrowing. Think of 
interest to shareholders being paid out of borrowed cash 
— cash procured on debenture to keep the concern afloat ! 
In regard to one company, we perceive that in conse- 
quence of the cessation of this practice no interest at all is 
to bo paid for some time, till profits work up the impro- 
perly-abstracted money. In railway jargon, this is called 
‘ opening a suspense account.* In glancing over any list 
of dividend.s, it will be observed that, from one cause or 
other, they are, generally speaking, very much down. The 
rate per cent, of (Jreat Western stock is down from 7 to 
4; that of the London and South-Western from C to .S^; 
that of the Midland from C to 3; lind that of the York 
and North Midland has sunk from O' to nothing ! 

Passing over what may be termed the unpardonable 
vices of the Liiglish railway system, we arrive at another 
source of error. The country not only attempted to do 
too much w'ithin a limited space, but did that much on 
a nionstrously-extravagant scale. All the railways have 
been executed in a style of splendour, and at a rate of out- 
lay, most imprudent in the circumstances; and, after all, 
the country is not yet properly intersected with railways. 
The lines are for the most part huddled up in clusters at 
no great distance from each other, while large districts 
arc left without any at all. How much more reasonable 
and remunerative would it have been to extend, in the 
very first instance, at least one railway the whole length 
of (.ireat Britain, with certain main diverging lines info 
quarters commanding a considerable thoroughfare ! How 
nianv instances arc there of millions being squandered 
on iloublc lines when single lines would have answered 
all the purpose — on making dead levels when moderate 
gradients would not have been objectionable 1 Look at the 
palatial grandeur of the Kuston Square station : doubt- 
less a flue tiling, but useless as regards the facilitation of 
transit. Railways first, and Doric columns afterwards. 
Our friends in Ameiica have wisely eschewed these in- 
discretions. According to late accounts, tliere were al- 
ready lines of railway upwards of twelve hundred miles 
long in the United States. These lines were single; the 
gradients and curves were less delicate than with us; the 
station-houses were generally plain wooden erections; the 
bridges were also of timber; and the rate of transit was 
seldom above fifteen or twenty miles an hour. There is 
a soil of common sense In this. The doctrine in Ainciica 
is, first give us a single lino betwixt places at a great 
distance from each other, and then improve upon things 
afterwards, as we are able to afford it. Wo honour the 
Americans for their discretion. By adopting a directly 
contrary policy, wo have thrown our financial system into 
disorder, paralysed trade, and ruined the happiness of 
thousands of families. , 

Surely, out of the stupendous blunders with which we 
are nationally chargeable some good will come? We 
may be instructed what errors to avoid — what more 
rational course we should follow. Railways are tho 
highest achievffnent of science in the way of locomo- 
tion; and it is to be deplored that so grand a revelation 
should havo been disgraced and degraded by moral 
infirmity. To develop and give fair -piny to the whole i 
structure, financial and mechanical, thore must be insti- 
tuted at the earliest opportunity a thorough process of 
public inspection and check. This will I'estore general 
confidence, and render railways a subject of regular and 
unequivocal investment. Robbed of all disguise and un- 
certainty, people will purchase shares in railways with 
as much deliberation and security as they would buy any 
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! piece of property visible to their bodily eyes. When 
such a degree of confidence has come about, and the 
money market has been restored to its equilibrium, thfen 
will bo the time for carrying out the mechanics of rail- 
ways to their proper extent. A new course of engineering 
will probably be found available. Single, unexpensive 
lines, constructed with light rails, and suitable for light 
carriages and small locomotives travelling at a moderate 
ppeed, will bo laid down as feeders to the great lines. 
Few routes, we apprehend, will bo without these con- 
venient means of traffic. Proprietors of land, usually the 
last toinnove in public improvements, will, in sheer self- 
defence, bo obliged to take the initiative; they will help 
forwanl where they formerly retarded, because they will 
discover that lands unvisited by railways arc of far in- 
feiior as respects agriciiltiire, to tboso which >Rses.s 

these appliances. A tendency downward in the rent of 
I fauns unassisted by railway tratlic will be a wondciful 
I quickener to the * agricultural mind.* 

I We can only live in hopes of these happy times. Mean- 
I while, wo have the unpleasant duty of setting our house 
I in Older: without that, all will come to naught. 

I ^ 

j ST JOHN’S WOOD. 

Tuk absentee for any length of time from towm, who 
, takes lip a map of London iu the hope of finding a com- 
' plcte plan of its ever-increasing suburbs, will be greatly 
disappointed. So rapidly are estates parcelled out, and 
njads run through tlkem, and so quickly do houses line 
those roa<ls, that, for any ]3urpose of discovery, the chart 
of one year becomes almost useless the next. That 
which stood upon the outskirts last season lias changed 
in this to the centre of a system, with an active, busy, 

I rostle-^s population, constantly extending its borders in 
I the direction of the country. 

I This, which is true of every side of England’s vast 
I metrop()li.s, is particularly a])plical)Ie to the north-west- 
, ern frontier. Here the district popularly known as St 
' John’s Wood stands conspicuous. 

St John’s Wood, wliich, by its name, still shows how 
fir the limits extended of the estate belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers at Clerkenwell, has a cliaracter 
, exclusively its own. Tfc is par e.fccllcnce^ the region of 
j villas, which .'ire as diversely tenanted us they are dis- 
i similar to each otlier in construction. Tlie multifarious 
i callings which devedop the energies of so many huii- 
I dreds of thousands in the enormous city, liave all tlicir 
; representatives in St John’s Wood. It is not inhabited, 

! like many other suburbs, by a partieular class, whose 
I avocations arc special in a given quarter of the town, 
biil^s cosmopolitan : a residence of choice to many, a 
i j)lHce of refuge to not a few, who in its mysterious 
depths enjoy a repose and a respite from intrusion 
uhich are vainly sought for by the dweller in tlie 
crowded street. 

■ At an almost forgotten period — that is to say, some 
years before the district was known by the name it now 
I hcais— it furnished an abode for the royal exile who, 
for the second, and probably the last time, has sought 
an asylum in this country ; and ‘ the oldest inhabitant,* 
who generally possesses in a high degree the faculty of 
forgetting th^ past, can distinctly recall the day when 
{ the Duke of Orleans occupied a sort of farm-house on 
j the spot which i.s now nearly the centre of St John’s 
j Wood. The rumour also gains ground that royalty 
I more closely twined with British affections is shortly to 
become a denizen of the umbrageous ralrcat ; but this, 

' if it ever does come to pass, will be only an adventitious 
distinction. Chat wliich really gives character to St 
John’a^WiJod arises out of a broader and more general 
principle — the variety it displays. 

Thither repair, to grace its sylvan shades, many a 
foreign bird of song, warblers in muslin skirts and var- 
nished boots, who, during the heats of the London sum- 
mer (who.i the summer is what it ought to be), fancy 
themselves once more amid the leafy groves of their 
I until 0 Italy. St John’s Wood is the cynosure of all 


Ereoebmen, who, fVesh from the parched and dusty 
alleys of the Champs-Elysees, break out into raptures 
such as Englishmen never dream of when first their 
eyes behold this oasis ; and a striking instance of tlie 
hyperbole of praise in which they indulge was given 
very recently in the * Constitutioiinel,’ in a communica- 
tion from M. Fiorentino, the musical correspondent 
that journal. This gentleman says, J propm of St J olin’s 
Wooli : ‘ Here noise, smoko, and fog are unknown. An 
iron railing, artistically manufactured, surrounds these 
charming abodes, rather for the sake of ornament than 

defence You enter by small paths of soft and fine 

gravel, bordered by shrubs, and enclosed with a quick- 
set hedge or a low brick wall. A grass-plot of dark- | 
green extends before the windows of the drawing-room, j 
and rf*joi(*ea the eye with its emerald tints. You can I ' 
hardly believe with what religious care the English ! 
cultivate the smallest blade of grass, the most in- i 
significant plant, and the commonest flower. It is 1 
the love, the worship of property carried to supersti- 
tion — nay, to fanaticism. In St John’s Wood, where the 
country is suddenly transformed into a multitude pf the 
most enchanting hoiise.s, it was discovered, in laying out 
the new streets, that a rertain tree broke the symmetry 
of the arrangements, and pushed itself arrogantly for- 
wnrd into tlie very midst of tlie pavement. In France, 
the tree would have be«*n uprooted before sunset; here, 
however, all the landlords of the district dispute its 
possession, and it is wata eil Ay suhscript'um : it is re- 
spected and tended with the same veneration that the 
ancient Druids paid to their sacred grove.* 

It is a pity to disturb this pleasing little romance; but 
with regard to the watering by subscription, we fear 
that applies only to the high roads on which !Mr Dark’s 
water-carts are employed ; nor do we quite believe, wo j 
are sorry to say, iu the Druid ieal veneration which M. | 
Fiorentino would ascribe to the tree -fanciers in St 11 * 
John’s Wood. There are many of the inhabitants who | 
recollect when long avenues of elms were standing in | 
(lifleicnt parts of the wood; and this sacred tree — wo ' 
shoubl like to see it — must, we suspect, be like the last 
rose of summer— lefc standing alone. 

In the bo.sky dells of St John — whose boskiness is 
contained within four walls — reside lawyers, artists, 
and bankers, men of pleasure, men of substance, ami 
men of straw, the aristocracy of Regent Street, of Char- ! 
ing-Cross, and the Strand, lords of the Stock Exchange ! 
and the Docks, Christian and Hebrew, half-pay officers, ; 
professois of languages, government officials, and more ; 
than one of the anonymous potentates of the press. ' 
There, comfortable divines, comfortably housed, get up , 
highly -decorated cliurches, which lack notliing but 
steeples to make them peifect models of ecclesiastical 
vanity ; there risc.s many a mansion, now Gothic, now ; 
Elizabethan, now luxuriantly florid in style, now chis- | 
sieally cold and severe, where the ingenious jouth of i 
both sexes are trained up in the way they should — or j 
should not — go ; there, at every frequent intersection, 
are seen the ruby and emerald beacons of rival surgeons, | 
gleaming like fire -flies amongst the leaves — or, liker | 
still, to humming-birds — even to their elongated bills, i 
Occasionally, higher walls than are usually met with, ■ 
and more elaborately garnished with broken* bottles — , 
the citizen’s chcvaujc deyfrise — tugcthci: with a denser ] 
foliage, revealing only tho roof of some earefully-secluded | 
abode, indicate that gentlemen of fortune, who arc i 
haunted by strange fancies, such as believing them- | 
selves to be made of ffuUa percha^ and capable of being j 
stretched to any extent — having claims upon the throne 
— being the Duke of Wellington and Jenny Lind at the 
same time— and such-like vagaries, are there under tho 
friendliest surveillance. In the snugly-barrcd-up cages, 
with carefully -contrived wickets and close gratings, 
dwell Bcclusiouists of another kind, who pay ready 
money (rarely arc they guilty of such a weakness) to 
the compilers of Red-Books and Court-Guides to kee^ 
their names out instead of putting them in, and whose 
servants answer strangers ouly through the trap. Her- 
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inita they are, disgusted with the ways of tlie world, 
and particularly with that way which leads to the 
breecneB pocket under the guidance of the law. Yet 
another class, and the list closes, which might be 
swelled to an almost indeflnite length: the plausible 
and adventurous, wlio recognise Pistol’s oyster in the 
^world, but open and eat it rather by persuasion than 
force ; smiles and Bubtilty their favourite weapons. To 
this number belong the specious tribe who are myste- 
riously familiar with high personages — whose interest is 
great at the Treasury, the Horse-Guards, and the India- 
House — who earn *a thousand tlianks* from advertis- 
ing-victims in the * Times,’ dispose of commissions 
‘ under tho rose,’ and sell cadetships in a corner — witli 
a pleasant vista before them, and an edifice not unlike 
the Queen’s Bench in the distance. And, bolder still in 
the practice of victimising, arc hidden in nameless tene- 
ments, in roads yet unnamed, some who go down to the 
great waters of London, and live upon the chances of 
• tho day at the expense of the unwary tradesman, the 
credulous hotel -keeper, tlie too -confiding casual ac- 
quaintance ; their prosjiect being even more extensive 
than that of tho merely specious, and reaching across 
the ocean to tlie far-oT shores of Australia. 

In a word — from tho gentleman of the swell mob, who 
wears false curls pinned into his hat, and who, for ob- 
vious reasons, lives evcrywliere but in a cul-dc-aac^ to 
the man of first-rate position, whose respectability is 
guaranteed by his shining bald liead and portly figure, 
and whoso loud-voiced discourse all the day is of how 
ho lives, and where he lives ; between these extremes, 
and compassing within them every grade of society — 
for there is a numerous population of the very lowest 
oecupying a large sod ion — tho distrii't of Portland 
Town, St John’s Wood, is peopled. But besides the 
general character of the* suburb, there are one or two 
features which are special to it: Lords’ Cricket-Ground 
is one, and Frank Redmond’s Swiss Tavern is another. 
The former is known to every crickct-playcr in the 
kingdom *, the latter to every pigeon -fancier, or sports- 
man, of whatever denomination. 

When the Duchess de Berry was at Dieppe one sum- 
mer — now many years since — the English residents 
there gave her royal highness z.fHCy the chief attraction 
of which was a cricket-match a t Amjiaise. Tho duchess 
enjoyed the refreshments prepared in the principal 
marquee, where she was stationed to view the game ; 
but the game itself was beyond her comprehension or 
that of any of her suite ; and just as it Avas almost over, 
she sent an aide-de-camp to ask ‘ at messieurs’ when it 
Avas their intention to begin. ‘ Car, voiis dire la verite,’ 
said the envoy ; ‘ son altesse royalo commence horrihlc- 
ment a s’ennuyer.’ Wc cannot tell AA’hat a foreigner’s 
notion of the sport may be, even at ‘Lords’;’ but for 
ourselves, there are few sights more exhilarating than a 
match on that level sward—say between ‘ the gentle- 
men* and ‘the players,’ or ‘the married’ and ‘ the single,’ 
or ‘Kent* against ‘ all England’ — with the turf in good 
order, the sun not too bright, a lighr breeze blowing 
from the west, and the vast enclosure lined on three 
sides by hundreds— sometimes thousands — of eager spec- 
tators, watching with intense interest every phase of 
the game,* and giving expression to the most uproarious 
applause at every good liitfor fatally - delivered ball. 
The advantage which cricket poascssea over the gene- 
rality of games is, that it suffices for itself. There are 
aa many chances attendant upon the result of a cricket- 
match as upon a horse-race or a game at billiards ; but 
that which is a necessary adjunct to every other de- 
floription of sport is almost entirely wanting here. Some 
few bets there may be amongst the clubmen and a few 
others; but no ‘ring’ is formed for the purpose; the 
‘ odds* ncq not in everybody’s mouth ; and the issue is 
not with the same feverish anxiety that at- 

tends A 'UimteBt where men’s opinions are backed by 
i.eavy subis. The quickness, the intelligence, the acti- 
vity of the players, form the principal objects oAttrac- 
tion 1 and the man who makes a good hit, a clever etop. 


a bold catch, or who delivers a fatal ball, is os loudly 
applauded by the spectators as were the knights in tho 
oklen tournaments, without any reference to party con- 
siderations. Success, then, to cricket everywhere, and 
more especially at Lords’, the head -quarters of the ' 
game I I 

To those who delight in * the pomp and circumstance ’ | 
of mimic war, the barracks in St John’s Wood, with its 
Avell-appointed battalion of Guards, oiFer a perpetual j 
source of amusement ; while the presence of tho troops, | 
as tliey defile daily through the principal thoroughfares | 
on their way to mount guard at St James’s, to th^ound | 
of martial music, adds gyeatly to the liveliness of tho j 
locality. Very pleasant also is it when the summer’s I 
evening draws in, and the roar and tumult of London ; 
are only indicated by a sound that resembles the mur- i 
muring of the far-otf sea, to hear the clear notes of the ! 
military bugles awaking the echoes Avith their long- | 
drawn melancholy strains, or to listen to the hist cadence I 
of the loyal air, which, uniting his heavenly and his j! 
earthly ruler in the same prayer, reminds the true sol- ! 
dier of his iluty to both. When that sound has ceased, | 
<all is silent for the night; but as soon as morning begi i s 
to dawn, a countless host of birds of song render the 
district once more worthy of its name; and the eaily 
riser, fresh with the hope of another day, recalls ivith j 
pleasure the hour when he first became a denizen of iSt j 
John’s Wood 


A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 

Hennks, the ancient capital of Brittany, is a famous 
place for law. People come there from the extremities 
of the country to get information and ask advice. To ' 
visit Rennes without getting advice appears impossible i 
to a Breton. This Avas true at the latter end of the last 
century, just as it is at present, and especially among 
the country-people, who are a timid and cautious race. 

Now it happened one day that a farmer named Ber- 
nard, having come to Rennes on business, bethought 
himself that as he had a few hours to spare, it would 
be well to employ them in getting the advice of a good | 
lawyer. He had often heard of Monsieur Potier de la ' 
Germondaie, who was in such high repute, that people i 
believed a lawsuit gained when he undertook their 
cause. The countryman inquired for liis address, and , 
proceeded to his house in Rue St Georges. The clients i 
AA'ero numerous, and Bernard had to wait some time. • 
At length his turn arrived, and he was introduced. M. , 
Potier do la Germondaie signed to him to be seated, thoii i 
taking off his spectacles, and placing them on his desk, j 
he roquesLed to know his huRiness. 0 | 

‘ Why, Mr Lawyer,’ said the farmer, twirling his 
hat, ‘ I have heard so much about you, that, as I have 
come to Rennes, I wish to take tho opportunity of con- 
sulting you.’ 

‘ I thank you for your confidence, my friend : you 
wish to bring an action, perhaps ?* 

* An action ! oh, I hold that in abhorrence ! Never 
has Pierre Jiernard had a word with any one.’ 

‘ Then is it a settlement — a division of property?’ 

‘ Excuse me, Mr Lawyer ; my family and I have 
never made a division, seeing that Ave all dt^aw from the 
same Aveu, as they say.’ 

‘ Well,'* is it to negothate a purchase or a sale ?* 

‘ Oh, no ; I am neither rich enough to purchase, nor 
poor enough to sell 1 ’ 

‘ Will you tM me, then, what you do want of me?’ 
said the lavrycr in surprise. 

‘ Why, I hare already told you, Mr LHwyer,’ replieci 
Bernard. * I Avant your advice — for payment o^ourse, 
as I am well able to give it to you, and 1 don't wish to 
lose this opportunity.’ 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and asked the 
countryman bis name. 

‘ Pierre Bernard,’ replied the latter, quite Aappy that 
be was at length Understood. 

‘ Your age?’ 


V 
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‘ Thirty yeara. or very near it/ 

* Your vocation?' 

' My vocation I Oh, that mean* What 1 do ? I nm*a 
farmer/ 

The lawyer wrote two linea, folded the paper, and 
liarided it to hia strange client 

‘ la it dnished already? Well and good. What la the 
jirice of that advice, Mr Lawyer ? * 

‘ Tlirco franca ! * 

llernard paid the money, and took his leave, delighted 
that he had taken advantage of his opportunity, 
j When ho reached home, it \%&s four o’clock: the 
journey had fatigued him, and he determined to rest 
I liitnscif tho remainder of the day. In the meantime the 
}my liad been two days cut, and was completely saved. 
One of the working-men came to ask if it should be 
i drawn in. 

‘What, this evening?* exclaimed the farmer’s wife, 
i wlio had come in to meet her husband. * It would be 
! a pity to commence the work so late, since it can be 
i I (lone to-morrow without any inconvenience/ The man 
i I olyected that the weather might change : that the 
I liorses were all ready, and the hands hlle. But the 
I fiirmer’s wife replied that tiie wind was in a good quarter, 
and that night w'ould set in before their work could | 
bo completed. Bernard, who had been listening to the 
argument, was uncertain wliich way to decide, when lie 
suddcMily recollected that he had the lawyer’s advice in 
his pocket. ' 

‘ Wait a minute/ he exclaimed} ‘ I have an advice — 
and a famous one too — that 1 paid three francs for : it 
ought to tfdl U9 what to do. Here, Theresa, see what 
it says : you can read written hand better than I.’ 
The woman took the paper, and read this line — 

‘ NkVER put OKP till TO-MOnilOW WHAT VOV CAW DO To-DA V 1 ’ 

‘ That’s it ! ’ exclaimed Bernard, struck with a sudden 
rMy of light. ‘ Come, be quick ; get the carts, and 
^l^v{^y ; boys, girls, all to the Jiayficld ! ’ 

Ills wife ventured a few more objections, but he de- 
clared that he had not bought a throe-franc opinion to 
make no use of it, and that he would follow the lawyer’s 
advice. He himself set the example by taking the lead 
in Die work, and not returning till all tho hay was 
I brought in. The event seemed to prove the wisdom of 
J his conduct, for the weather changed during the night ; 
an unexpected storm burst over the valley; and the 
next morning it was found that the river hod over- 
llowed, and carried away all the hay that had been left 
in the fields. The crops of tho neighbouring farmers 
were completely destroyed: Bernard alone had not 
suff(ired. 

The success of this first experiment gave him such 
faith in the advice of tho lawyer, that from th<at day 
fortk he adopted it as the rule of his conduct, and be- 
came, by his order and diligence, one of the richest 
farmers in the country. lie never forgot the service 
I done him by M. Botier de la Germondaie, to whom he 
I ever afterwards carried a couple of his finest fowls every 
year as a token of gratitude. 


INDELIBLE WRITING INK. 

[W''e givo tho fAlowing in the form in which we received it from 
Bristol ; and tho more readily that wo hear we were I9 ciTor in 
applying the word * indelible ‘ S* the ink prepared by Profcii«ior 
Trail. Tho use of that ink has been abandoned by the National 
Bonk of Scotland, and various ch(;inioal substancoa have been 
I found to aot successfully against it : J— 

In No. 295 of your valuable x>eriodical I noticed a paper 
entitled ‘ A Wvd on Ink,' in which you deplore the want 
of a gO(^ Writing fluid, capable of resisting the action of 
mould of damp, and that of the reagents usually resorted 
to by fraudulent persons for the purposes of forgery. Al- 
though the public generally may not be acquainted with 
the fact, still chemists have for years been in tho habit of 
employing in their laboratories an ink which not only pos- 
s^ases all the requisites you specify, but also nfltny others 
of not less importance. The one to wh^h 1 refer is that 
invented by my friend, Charles Thomton Coathupe, Esq. 


of Wraxull House, near Bristol, who has desoribed its 00 m- 
position and mode of preparation in the sixth number of 
the flrst volumo of the ‘ Chemist* for Juno 1340. As tho 
reoeipt may possibly provo of service to somo of your 
numerous readers, 1 have taken the liberty of forwarding 
it to you I it is os follows 

R SliclMac, 9 ounces. 

Borax, .1 ounce. 

Distilled, or min water, 18 ounces. 

Boil tho whole in a oloecly'covored tin vessel, stirring it 
occasionally with a glass rod, or a small stick, until the 
mixture has bcoome homogeneous. Filter, when cold, 
through a single slicoi of blottingqiapor. Mix the filtered 
solution (which will bo about 19 fluid ounees) with 1 ounce 
of mucilago of gum aoacia (iirepared by dissolving 1 ouiieo 
of mim in 2 ounces of water), and add pulverised indioo 
and lami>b]aok ad Ithiiunu Boil the whole again in the 
covered vesR€‘l, and stir tho fluid well, to etfect tho com- 
plete solution and admixtiiro of tho muoilago of gum 
acacia. - Stir it occasionally while it is cooling : aud alter 
it has remained imclisturbcd for about two or threo liours, 
that the excess of indigo and lampblack may subside, 
bottle it for use.* 

The fluid thus prepared is admirably adapted for writing 
upon parchment, and, in fact, ought always to be employed 
for legal and otlicr important doeinneiits, as, when ary, 
tho cra*uiro of ihe writing by chemical means almost 
aniciinta to an inj(>ossihllity. It is not only ineapablo of 
being acted niion by oxallo acid, tho diluted hydroohlorio 
acid, and chlorine — the usual substances employed by 
forgers — but it is also left untouched after the long-con- 
tinued action of water, aleohol, spirits of turpentine, tho 
diluted Biilplmric and nitrio aoids, and liquor potasste, I 
remain, gentlemen, yours very truly, 

Tiiounton j. IIf.ua vatu. 

P.S . — Tho cost of preparing one gallon of tlio above- 
described ink, according to Mr Coathupe, docs not exceed 
four shilHngs. T. J. 11. 


TAXUS ON KNOWI.KPGK. , 

We notice tlwt a society is in progress of organisation ; 
having for its object the removal of all taxes ou knowledge I 
—an object next in importance to that of the removal of I 
taxes on food. Tho taxes referred to aro of course tho !] 
direct taxes — such ns tho duty on foreign books, tho duty |l 
ou paper, the advertisement duty, the stamp duty, aud, iii j ; 
tho case of newspapers, the (MUtion money. All theso act ^ 
as restrictions on the spread of inteIHgcnci; and Information 
in the country, and w'ould bo abolished at once by a govern- 
ment wiiich looked only to tho tmo welfare of the people. 
There is little hope, however, that anything of tho kind will 
bo done without agitation. It seems to have become a | 
princii>le with our ‘ governing families * to move only in 
obedience to pressure from without. For twenty years or j 
more no great step has been taken forw.ard except on com- 
pulsion. Abolition of slavery, repeal of corn laws, emanci- 
pation of Catholics, reform of the House of Commons, re- 1 
duetion of the stamp tUity — .^U have been passed out of | 
doors. Parliament has become a mere court of registration : , 

government lias almost given up its logislativo function. ■ 
This is a new feature in the history of our * glorious con- j 
stitution/ But since the jiowcrH that bo will have it so — J 
since they will adopt the ‘ watch- and-w'a it * policy — they , 
must be dealt with ou their ovfp conditions. If they ask 
for agitation, let them have it. It is a curious fact that ' 
the taxes on know lodge arc felt more deeply, rosonted more 
profoundly, by the intelligent part of the working-classes 
than by those the next reinovo anovo them in a social sense, j 
The reduction of the stamp (luty was oarriod by an associa- j 
tion of artisans —and many of the earnest men who eon- i 
ducted that agitation to a succcssftil issue are now banded I 
and banding together for the still larger and more dilKeult * 
w'ork referred to. To give an idea of tho magnitude Of the 
obstacles before tliem, wc may state that they propose to 
invade the Chancellor of Exchequer's strong box, and re- 
claim more than a million and a quarter sterling of tho 
annual black mail which ho and his agents levy on know- 
lodge! Last year the tax ou foreign books yielded about 
L.7650— tho dutv on paijcr about L.745, 800— that on ad- 
vertisements, L. 153,000 — and the stamps on papers and 

>i« iis lapC'h of tho colouring matter will oven then ho held fn^ 
sutpensiMt, It W'ill be prudent to agitate tho bottle that contains 
this Ink previous to Its emxdoymoiit. 
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joiirnah, L.360, 270— altogether, L.1,266,720. In their at- 
tonijit to get thcHo taxes, or any portion of them, re- 
pealed, the association ought to be able to count upon the 
sympathy of every one interested in the education and 
gradual elevation of the people — be liis political opinions 
what thev may. Literature of some kind the masses have, 
and will have, in spite of all regulations ; and if theso im- 
^ pediments do not permit them to get at the higher, 
liealthier kind, who can blame them for banqueting on 
sucli garbage as tliey can obtain? Hard- workers need 
mental stimulants : the newspaper would satisfy that need. 
I'ho flefenco of Horne and the heroism of the Hungarians 
would be found more exciting than the most profligate 
story. Hut the }inlf[renny press cannot publish nevia: 
tile government allows it to print only the most gross and 
tawdry licentiousness. — J tliciKeam. 

Tiin roTTEnn’ emigiiation society. 

The Potters’ Society is now in possession of three large 
estates in Western America. The first estate, comprising 
1000 acres, is now pcoiilod: it is named Pottersville. The 
second estate, coinjrrising 2000 acres, and named Kmanci- 

{ ration, is in the course of peopling. It is on the south 
iaiik nf the Pox River, and is said to comprise a succession 
of * oak openings,’ and to be rich in minerals. The third 
estate, ooinprisiiig the largo quantity of 12,000 acre.s, is 
situated on the north b.ank of the Fox River, and runs 
parallel witli Kmaiicipation. Two hnn<lred faiiiilics are 
now located on the last purchase, and it would appear 
that the colonists are well satisfied with their change of 
country. The society appears to be in a progressive and 
in'osperous state. — Manchester Kvaminvr. 


THE INDUSTRIAL srlRlT. 

What is it that profoundly separates ancient from 
modern civilisation? Two things— Christianity and the 
industrial spirit. Whatever is peculiar to modern times 
owes its cxistenee to one of those two agents. Of course 
W'c do not deny that aneiont society also had its industrial 
element ; but the industrial element plays a part in modern 
Kunjpo which has no connteriiart in the ancient world. 
And here we do not refer to our mechanical superiority 
merely, to the obvious marvels of our indu.stry. We refer to 
the rtse of the industrial classes into /tourr ; to the (ransfonna- 
tmn which they have effected in society, converting it from a 
stafo in >\hieh the la/A/or/y spirit was dominant, into a state 
in whieli the industrial sp'irit is dominant. Some traces of 
tlic niicicnt feeling still remain, and sneers at trade occa- 
sionally curl the lips of those who give themselves aristo- 
cratic airs. The notion of a gentlcriiau is still essentially 
feudal; it is that of a man \vho doe.s not labour, but for 
whom others labour. This feeliqg will not soon die out. 
Meanwhile, the fact of the whole spirit of society having 
ceased to be iinlit.iry, is iiuli.sputablo. Labour of head or 
hand has come to be ilio necessity of gentlemen as of vil- 
leins. The warlike spirit lias yielded to the pacific spirit. 
The inuch-ridieulcd ‘ Peace Congress’ is admitted, even by 
tliosc who l.augh at it, to ho only somewhat premature ; its 
object is desirable, though Europe may not be prepared to 
carry it out. But the existence of such a scheme is signifi- 
cant. Utopias, even in their extravag.ance, reveal the ten- 
<l«‘ney of an age. Such a project as that of universal peace, 
wliicli only excites a smile at its prematurity, would have 
seemed to our ancestors a buffoonci” more extravagant 
than anything engendered by the conihiiii-d genius of Pulci, 
Uabolals, and Swift . — Dnfish Quartet Ij/ /{ecu w, 

MELROnilNK (AUSTRALIA) TUIEVES’ ASSOCIATION. 

While attending the supreme court in the capacity of 
juror, Mr b’. Pittman was policed upon by a member of 
the Melbourne Thieves’ Association, who coolly cased him 
of his pocket-boiik, thonj^h within the sacred precincts of 
the tcin[)le of justice. Knowing the contents were utterly 
worthless to any one hut himself, Mr Pittman thought he 
stood a chance of getting tlio stolen article back through 
the tncdiiim of an advertisement, and he accordingly in- 
sorted the following : — « To the Secretary of the Melbourne 
Thieves’ Association. Perhaps you will request the mem- 
ber who picked my pocket of a green leathern book, whilst 
atteiidii:ig the supreme court as a juror on Friday, the 1 6th 
instant r to return the same to me after the committee 
hove eJeamined the contents, and find it of no value to 
» tho society. F. Pittman, Wharf.* Next day M^Pittman 
received by an unknown hand Ids missing po^ct-book, 
aooobipanied by tho subjoiiiud note, which is rather a 


I curiosity in its way ; — * Sir, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of the Thieves* Association to return you your 
pocket-book, as, on examining its contents, we find them 
to be of little value to us. We arc tho more induced to do 
so from the handsome manner in which you were plea.sed 
to make our association known to the public, and to provo 
the truth of the old adage, ** there is still honour amongst 

thieves.” 1 have the honour to be, sir, &,c. II S , 

//on. See. P. S . — Please acknowledge the receipt of this 
in the newspapers.’ 

SONNET. 

HY CALDICR CAiMCaiSLl.. 

Not In the sunshine, not by noisy day 
Travel the magic coursers of the mind ; 

But when kind Sleep hath failed her wreath Jo bind 
Of night-blown popples round tho head, their way 
Take they, those steeds whose common name is— TiiocaiiT! 

Then do they traverse climes they could not find. 

Save when the Earth had donned her mantle gray. 

And then they visit scenes and liaiints rbinoto 

From visible life ! Oh rare the powers that waken 
Into a bold relief such tilings as sc.irce 
Wc care to think upon save in the night ! 

The mind creates rich hclds from wastes forsaken, 

Fills with rude iiealth tho sickly funeral hearse, 

And from surrounding darkness usliers light ! 


now TO NURSE OLD AGK. 

The vit.al powers have drooped, and the enfeebled func- 
tions have sunk into a state resembling that of infancy ; 
their imperfect action requires assistance, and, if duly 
afforded, they will go through a process of renev' al for a 
time ill imitation of the early development of the same pro- 
I cess in childhood. But the pristine juices which aided 
[ that development arc gone ; tho nutriment, therefore, of 
old ago must possess those stiiimhiting (pinlities which in 
the child w’erc needless. An old man’s milk must bo wine ; 
hU pap must be succulent soups; and his diet must bo licli 
and tender meats. The fires that siistnined a young con- 
stitution arc fled, and their place must bo supplied by 
warm clothing; tho soft couch and luxurious scat which 
would liavo too early promoted the pliysical capnritiK<, are 
now essential to prolong their stay, nna prevent them fiom 
becoming utterly extinct. 'I'ho bracing cold bath must be 
exchanged for one of tepid temperature, that it iiuiy pene- 
trate a system now being closed up, and those indulgoiiees 
W'liich w'ould have weakened powers whmi iinmatuie, must 
likcwi.se bo bad in subjection in their decay. Air, too, is as 
necessary now as tlien ; but violent exercise w'oiild prove as 
dangerous a.s when the powers were immature: the arms 
of the nurso, or tho little riding-ehair, should therefoie lie 
replaced by an easy carriage ; the body strengthened by 
frc(j|ueiit frictions of the skin ; and the lo.ss of natural 
moisture supplied by scented ointments and sweet unctions. 
The shocks of tho nerves, tho sudden iiielenieiicies of 
weather, and all tho oilier .accidents which his mot her so 
dreaded when he was a child, rnnst now be equally giunxl cd 
against by tho nurse of his senility; and the same tran((nil- 
lity and innocent pastimes which alternated the days of 
his early existence, must be resorted to for the purpose of 
warding off undue excitement from tlie hours of his second 
childhood. With treatment like this, an old man will live 
to the full end of his natural term. His mind, unohsenred, 
will iiour forth all the treasures of memory, and what ho 
lacks in wisdom, will be supplied by the lessons of expe- 
rience.- /'he Science of Life, ’ 

A WISH DISTINCTION. 

When the Earl B-; — was brought before Lord Lough- 
borough to be examined upon application for a statute of 
lunacy against him, the chunccllor asked him, * How many 
legs has a sheep Y ’ ‘ Docs your lordship mean,’ answered 

B , ‘ a Jive sheep or a dead one? * * Is i\t not tho same 

thing caid tho chancellor. ‘No, my lord,* said Lord 

B -.‘there is much difforcnce: a live shcep^aa four, 

a dead one but two — tlicro are but two legs of inuiton, tho 
others arc shoulders.* 

Published by W. dt R, Chaatbrus, High Siroct, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by B. ChamMrs, £0 Arg>ie Street, Glasgow; W. P. Grr, 
1-17 Strand, l«ondon ; and J. M‘fli.ASHAH, £l B’Olior Street, 
Dublin.— Printed by W. &: R. Ciiamdierq, Ediuburgli. j 
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CHEAPNESS. 

('jm:apnl.ss, by universal confession, does not consist 
ni('rcl> in lowness of price; for a tiling may have a low 
puce put upon it, but, being of bad or iinlillfercnt 

I tjinility, it may not be worth even tliat sum, or would 

:• be dear at any. Everyone understands this principle, 
jj but every one docs not act upon it. AVherc desires 
jj are ever pressing beyond resources, there always will 
I he a temptation to take inferior articles at low prices, 

I if they only can be made to have a plausible appear- 

ance. The wise and the liberal alone both know that 

I I a low-priced article is not necessarily clieap. and syate- 
I' m.itically spend their mouey on things which stand at 
'I Iimh or at fair prices. 

It is, on the other hand, a great mistake to suppose 
i| tliir, lowness of price necessarily implies inferiority of 
I qii.ility. There is a clieapness which arises from abun- 
dance, from glutted markets, from excessive eonipetition 
of l.ihoiir, and from facilities of production; this kind 
of clieapness is compatible with the liighc.it possible 
,, quality. Let us set aside the undesirable cheajmess 
1 winch springs from deranged conditions in the fields 
of labour and c.apital, and there remains a kind which 
IS very oppodtc in character; that i.s, exceedingly dc- 
' sirable ; namely, the cheapness resulting from either 
the bounty of Trovidence, or from ittiprovcrncntscffcetcd 
1)3 human ingcnuiti’, or developed in our social relations, 
lien' th(! stigma which some uurellectingly attach to 
I ; the wliole idea of clieapness vanishes, and c see results 
I of the greatest importance to society. 

,! TJie elh et of an abundant harvest in promoting the 
! Avelfare of a community is readily seen and admitted. 

I 'Flicrc would bo no greater dillleuUy in seeing similar 
I cflects from everything which tends to enable us to 
obtain two yards of cloth or two books for the same 
! inone3'-which purchased one before — or, wliat is the same 
i thing, enables us to get one of each of superior quality 
I to what was formerly obtainable — were it not for the 
local and personal inconveniences which sometimes arise, 
j| or are ooinplaiged of as arising, from these changes. 

'L'lie one benefit appears as the free gift of Providence; 

, ; the qther seems to come at the expense of some j)ortion 
; of ouf fellow- creatures. It is, however, the law of 
; nature that the interests of the few must give way to 
, those of the many. We may deplore the particular 
cases, but we cai^iot resist the operation of the principle. 

! When w&have learned to give a more enlightened sUb- 
j mission t^such laws, the cheapening of an article by 
i improved modes of manufacture will appear to every 
one as a precisely kindred fact to the reaping of a good 
instead of a medium or bad harvests 'And we shall 
sympathise as heartily in the gaiety ,fpx>duced in tlie 
mind of A country girl when, for the first time-, she can, 
by its increasing cheapness, attain the glory of a gojyn 
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formerly beyond Iut means, as we do with the artisan's 
children when July suns make their rations a little 
more liberal, or allow of milk being added to pottage. 

The actual courbc of things for many years in our 
country has been to clicapen numberless articles, and 
tliiis to enlarge to an immense extent the possibilities 
of enjoyment to all men. By the employment of ma- 
chinery, tho drc.-^scs of one grade of society in former 
days are sent down to those below ; by railways, the 
poor man’s journeys are accomplished as easily in all 
respects as the rich man’s were thirty years since. 
That luxury, a book — truly the greatest of all, and 
often the must important purchase which a man can 
m.ake — is now cooiparativcly within the reach of all. 

It were vain, as well as tedious, to attempt to enume- 
rate tlic articles which .are now much cheaper than they 
vere thirty >cars ago, or the new enjoymciita which 
liave thus been in.'ide ' attainable. Put the sum of 
results certainly is, that life everywhere is, or may be, 
a superior thing to what it ever was before. God has 
ni.oie his woild a fairer and more fertile field for his 
creatures through the means of those creatures them- 
selves. j 

Jt may be qu^tioned if, in such circumstances, tho 
term cheapnc.ss is applicable. It is entirely a relative* 
term : a thing is held to be cheap in comparison with 
some former price, or with some other article, or with 
the cost cmplo,>ed in the production of the article 
itself. When, however, the price of an article is lowered 
merely liecause less means are now required fur its pro- j 
ductiori, and otber articles arc reduced in proportion, | 
the ndation on whii h the term (Icqiends is destroyed^ I 
and however much more attainable than formerly, it 
is no longer properly cheap. For example, the lite- 
rary matter conveyed in the present sheet is not 
strictly cheap, because it can as easily be furnished 
to the public for tho sum demanded for it us the 
matter of any higlicr- priced sheet of former times. 
The comparative sm.alhie.ss of its price is owing to 
tho ingenuity which constructed the paper -making 
and printing-mac hines, the improved social relations j 
which allow of articles beii g ditriiscd at littlo cost over | 
an extensive country, and tlie increased national inlel- , 
ligcnce which has w idened the circle of readers. We 
evidently have not here cheapness in the ordinary 
acceptation of the ivord : we have mercljr one of tho 
advantages arising from a highly- civilised and ex- , 
quisitely well-regulated state of society. For this rea- j 
son the term cheap, as applied to a book or journal, is | 
becoming a misnomer. If these are sold sj-mply at the | 
rate which improved means of production render pos- 
sible, they may be said to be priced according to the 
standard Jn the case : they are a rule, not an exception. * ^ 
It only remains possible for other works to bo, in com- 
parison with this new standard, dear. 

I 
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The bounty of God in giving good gifts is always 
seen to go before the aptitude of men to make a good 
use of them, or to be sensible of their value. Ilia pro- 
vidence has been continually giving greater and greater 
cheapness, and thus placing it in the power of his crea- 
tures to lead more and more happy Jives. They arc 
everywhere seen to take advantage tardily and partially 
of Ilis gooiliie«is. J'^ven in onr comparatively enlightened 
country, the benefits of cheapened prouuction are not 
universally acknowledged. It appears to many as if it 
were laudable policy to put a hindrance on the process 
by which the Father of all mercies seeks to increase the 
general joy of his children. Amongst a vast multitude 
these benefits are but in ii small degree turned to their 
just and true uec. Vanity and depraved appetite mis- 
apply the bounty which, under rationality and pure 
tastes, might make the liumblest homes blossom as the 
rose. Hence the very character of the principle wdiich 
we aim at elucidating is rendered adtlitionally obscure. 

It cannot, liowevcr, continue so always, llarbarism 
can only liave its day. and light must ever succeed 
darkness. The true character of cheapness, as a dis- 
pensation of licaATiily generosity in favour of humanity, 
will in time be fully seen, and universally admitted, 
livery arrangement by which this can he advanced will 
bo hailed with joy and gratitude by man. With a cor- 
rect sense of the principle, his practice will improve; 
and when every saving which incrt.'iscd clieapncss ad- 
mits of is turned systematically, as It ought to he, to 
the attainment of some fresh addition to the beauty 
and the sanctity of life, his condition upon earth will 
1)0 a spectaclo which at present can only bo faintly 
imagined. 

he will be so completely occupied in that court, that bo 1 
fas been compelled to decline it. He mentioned you ; ; | 
and from what I have myself seen of you in several j j 
cases, I have no doubt my unfortunate client will have 
ample justice dono him. Mr Kingston will bo with 
you.* 

T thanked Mr Sharpe for his compliment, and ac- 
cepted his brief. As the commission would bo opened | 
on the following morning, I at once applied myself to i 
a perusal of tho bulky paper, aided as I read by tlio ■ 
verbal explanations and commentaries of IMr Sharpe. | 
Our conference lasted several hours; and it was ar- •! 
ranged that another should be held early the next i 
morning at Mr Sharpe’s office, at wliieli Mr Kingston i 
Avould assist. 

J)ark, intricate, compassed with fearful mystery, w.ts ^ 
the case so smWenly submitted to my gui<lanco ; and ! 
the few faiiit gleams of light derived from the attoriic> *h 
research, prescience, and sagacity, served but to rernb r 
dimly visible a still profountler and blaeker abyss of 
crime linn that disclosed by the evidtneo for the ! 
crown. Young ns I then was in the professi(Mi, no 
marvel that I felt oppressed by the weiglit of the r<'- 
Hj)onsibility cast upon me; or that, when weariid ivith 
thinking, and dizzy with iirofitloss conjecture, I threw 
myself into bed, perplexing images and shapes of gullfc 
and terror pursued mo through my troubled sbip! 
Happily the next day waa not that of trial; for 1 a*.\ oko , | 
with a throbbing pulse and burning brain, and should i 
have been but poorly prepared for a struggle involving 1 
the issues of life and death. Extremely sensitive', ir’, 
under tho circumstances, I must neccasmily have been, 
to the arduous naturo of tho grave duties so unex- ; 
pectcdly devolved upon me, the following of Ibo ' 

chief incidents of the ease, as confided to me by Mr 
Sliarpc, will, I think, fully recount to the reaiicr J<>r 
the nervous irritability under which I for the moment 
laboured : — 

ISIr Frederick Everett, the prisoner about to be ar- ' 
raigned before a jury of his countrymen for the fright- 
ful crime of murder, had, with his father, Captain An- 
; tony Everett, resided for several years past at Woodland;) 

I Manor- [louse, the seat of Mrs Eleanor Fitzliugli, a i ieh, i 
elderly maiden lady^ aunt to the first, and sister by i 
marriage to the last-named gentleman. A generou J 
pious, higli-ininded person Mr.s Fitzhngh was repn*- 
sented to havo lieen, but extremely sensitive vitbiil on 
the score of ‘ family.’ The Fitzhuglis of Yorkshire, :d!o 
was wont to boast, * came in with the Conqueror rind I 
any branch of the glorious treo then firmly planted iu 
tho soil of England that degraded itself by an alliance 1 
with wealth, beauty, or worth, dwelling without the 
pale of her narrow pirejudices, was inexorably cut off i 
from her affections, and, a* far as slie r/a;? able, from 1 
her memory. One — the Jirlncipal of theec oifcinderf, — 
had been Mary Fitzhugli, her young, fair, gentle, end 
only sister. In utter disdiiiil: and slight of tlie dignity 1 
of ancestry, she had chos^ti to unite hcrBclf to a geiitlf - | 

man of the name of Mordaimt, who, though possessed j 
of great talents, an unspotted name, and, for his age, | 
high lank in the civil servipe of the iiast India Com- i| 
pany, had—inexpaable roiafortune— a trader for |ti8 | 
grandfather!, TWg crime ogainst her ‘house* Mn 
Eleanor Fitzhugh Resolved never to forgive ; and she 
steadily returned, unopened, the frequent lifters ltd- 
dressed to her by her sister, who pined in her diiltlhit 
Indian homo for a renewal of the wld sisterly’^love 
which bad watched over and gladdened lie& life.^m 
infancy |o womanhood. A long silence — ;?8ltefiide of 
many years— succeeded; broken at last 'by the sad 
annotmowent that the unforgiven one had long siuce 
found owy grave in a mreign land. The l^tor 

which- bright the intelligence bore tho London post- 
mark, and WiHl^ritten by Captain Everett ; tO whom, 
it was stated* Mrs Eleanor Fitzhugh's sister, early 
widowed, had been united in second nuptials, and by 

EKTERIEXCES OF A BAKIIISTER. 

ClUC UTl STAN TI AL E VIDK NC K. 

In tlic second year of my connection with the Northern 
•Circuit, when even junior briefs were^mch less mime- 
rolls than acceptable, I ivas agreeably surprised, as I sat 
musing on the evening of njy arrival in tlie ancient city 
of York upon the capricious mode in wJiiclv those power- 
ful i)ersoiiages the attorneys ilistribuled their valuable 
favours, by the entrance of one of the most einiiiciit 
of llic race practi.sing iu tliat part of the country, and 
tlje forlhwitli tender of a bulky brief in the Crown 
Court, on whicli, as my glanco instinctively fell on the 
interesting figures, I perceived that the large foe, in 
criminal cases, of fifty guineas was marked. The local 
newspapers, from which I had occasionally seen ex- 
tracts, had been for some time busy with the e.asc; and 

I knew it therefore to be, relatively lo the condition in 
life of the princiiail person implicated, nu important 
one. Kuinour had assigned the conduct of the defence 
to an (finincut l!\ader on tlie circuit — since, one of our 
ablest judges ; and ou looltifig more closely at the brief, 

I perceived that that gentleman’s name hod been 
crossed out, and mine substituted. The fee also-^a 
much less agreeable alteration — had been, I saw, con- 
eiderably reduced; in accordance, doubtless, with the 
attorney’s appreciation of tho difference of value be- 
tween a silk and a fetuff gown. 

* You are not, sir, I believe, retained for the prosecu- 
tion in th^rown against Everett?’ said Mr Sharpe in 
his brlftf, business manner. 

‘ I ilh not, Mr Sharpe.’ 

‘ In thftt case, 1 beg to tender you the leading-brief 
for tho nefence. It was intended, as you perceive, to 
place it* in tho hands of our great nisi prius leader, but 
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I whom she had borne a son, Frederick Everett, now 
I nearly twcMity years of age. The long-j^t-^up atrcction 
I of Mrs Fitzhugh for her once idolised sister burst fofth 
I at this iiiiiiouncemciit of her death with uncontrollable 
j violence; and, as some atonement for her past sinful 
I obduracy, slio immediately invited the husband and son 
I of her long-lost Mary to Woodlands Manor-House, to be 
henceforth, she said, she hoped their home. Soon after 
their arrival, JMrs Fitzhugh made a will — the family 
Ijroperty was entirely at her disposal — revoking a for- 
mer one, which bequeathed the whole of the real and 
personal property to a distant relative whom she had 
never seen, and by which all was devised to her nephew, 
w lio w'as immediately proclaimed sole heir to the Fitz- 
liiigli estates, yielding a yearly rental of at least L.l ^ 000. 
Nay, so thoroughly w'as she softened tow-avds the me- 
mory of her deceased sister, that the will — of which, as 
J liavo stated, no secret was made — provided, in the 
rvciit of Frederick dying childless, that the property 
!?]ionM pass to his father, Maty Fitzhugh’s bocotW hus- 

Nt) tvro persons could be more unlike than were the 
father and son — mentally, morally, physically. Fre- 
derick ICverctt was a fair-haired, Mue-eyed yOung man, 
of amiable, caressing manners, gentlest disposition, and 
ardent poetic teinperamont. Ilis father, on the con- 
trary, was a dark -featured, cold, haughty, repulsive 
man, ever apparently wrapped up in selfisli and moody 
r( VLrics. Ikjtweeii him and his son there appeared to 
r'xist but little of cordial intercourse, altliough the 
liighly-senBitivo and religious tone of mind of Frederick 
Kverett caused him to treat his parent with unvarying 
(IcfcTcnce and respect. 

'J'lie poetic temperament of Frederick Everett brought 
him at last, as poetic temperaments arc apt to do, into 
trouble. Youth, beauty, innocence, and grace, united 
in the per* on of Lucy Carrington — the only eliild of Mr 
Stephen Carrington, a respectable retired merchant of 
moderate means, residing within a few miles of Wood- 
lands Manor-House — crossed his path ; and spite of his 
fhicld of many quartcrings, he was vanquished in an 
instant, and almost without resistance. The at least 
tacit consent and approval of Mr Carrington and his 
fair daughter secured, Mr Kverett, junior — hasty, head- 
strong lover that he was — immediately disclosed bis 
matrimonial projects to his father and aunt. Captain 
Kverett received the announcement with a sarcastic 
smile, coldly remarking, that if Mrs Fitzhugh was 
f-itishcd, he had no objection to offer. But, alas! no 
sooner did her nephew, with much periphrastic elo- 
quence, impart his passion for the daughter of a mere 
mcreliiint to his aunt, than a vehement torrent of indig- 
nant rebuke broke from her lips. She would die rather 
than consent to so degrading a misalliance ; and should 
he persist iti yielding to ^uch gross infatuation, she 
would not only disinherit, but banish him her house, 
mid cast him forth a beggar on the world. Language 
like this, one can easily understand, provoked language 
from the indignant young man which in less heated 
moments he would have' disdained to utter; and the 
aunt and nephew parted in tierce anger, and after 
mutual denunciation of eocli other — he as a disobedient 
iugrate, she an imperious, ungenerous tyrant. The 
quarrel was with som difficulty patched up by Captain 
ftmett ; and with the exception of the change which 
tdoh place in the disappointia lover's demeanour— from 
light-hearted gaiety to gloCm and sullenness — things, 
a^r a fevF days, went on pretty nearly as before. 

dthe sudden* rupture of the hopes Mrs Eleanor Fitz- 
hiilsh had reposed in her nephew as the restorer of the 
glories ^her ancient ^ house,’ tarnished by .Mmy Fltz- 
hugh’s marriage, affected dangerously, it sOOn appeared, 
that lady's already failing health. A fortnight after 
tlie quarrel with her nephe^^, she beoamc alarmingly 
ill. UuuStUd and bafHing symptoms sholred ^amselves; 
and after suffering during eight dim ^om alternate 
acute pain, and heavy, unconquerable drdwsiness, she 
expired in her nephew's arm^. This sudden and |atal 


illness of his relative appeared to reawaken all Frederick 
[ Everett's tenderness and affection for her. He was 
L incessant in his close attendance in the sick-chamber, 

! permitting no one else to administer to bis aunt either 
aliment or medicine. On this latter point, indeed, he 
insisted, with strange fierceness, taking the medicine 
with his own hand from the man who brought it ; and 
after administering the prescribed quantity, carefully 
locking up the remainder in a cabinet in bis bed- 
room. 

On the morning of the day that Mrs Fitzhugh died, 
her ordinary medical attendmit, Mr Smith, terrified and 
perplexed by the urgency* of the symptoms exhibited 
by his patient, called in the aid of a locaUy-eminent 
physician. Dr Archer, or Archford^ — the name is not 
very distinctly written in my memoranda of these oc- ! 
ciirrcnces ; but we will call him Archer — ^ho at once 
changed the treatment till then pursued, and ordered 
powerful emetics to bo administered, without, how*ever, 
os we have seen, producing any saving or sensible effect. * 
The grief of Frederick Everett, when all hope was over, 
was unbounded. He threw himself, in a paroxysm of 
remorse or frenzy, upon the l>cd, accusing himself of 
having murdered her, with other strange and incoherent 
expressions, upon which an intimation soon afterwards 
made by Dr Archer threw startling light. That gentle- 
man, conjointly with Mr Smith, requested an immediate 
interview with Captain Everett, and Mr Hardyman, 
the deceased lady’s land-steward and solicitor, who hap- 
pened to be in the house at the time. The request was 
of course complied with, and Dr Archer at once bluntly 
stated that, in his opinion, poison had been administered 
to the deceased lady, though of what precise kind he 
was somewhat at a loss to conjecture — opium essen- 
tially, he tliought, tliough certainly not in any of its 
ordinary preparations — one of the alkaloids probably 
wliich chemical science had recently discovered. Be 
this as it may, a post-mortem examination of the body 
w’ould clear up all doubts, and should take place as 
6]}Codily as possible. Captain ISverett at once acceded 
to Dr Archer’s proposal, at the same time observing 
that he was quite sure the result w^ould entirely dis- 
prove that gentlem.an’s assumption. Mr Hardynian 
also fully concurred in the necessity of a rigid investv 
gation ; and the post-mortem examination should, it was 
arranged, take place early on the following morning. 

‘ I have another and very paintbl duty to perform,’ 
continued Dr Archer, addressing Captain Everett. * I 
find that your son, Mr Frederick Everett, alone admi- 
nistered medicine and aliment to Mrs Fitzhugh during 
her illness. Strange, possibly wholly frenzied expres- 
sions, but which sounded vastly like cries of remorse, 
irrepressible by a person unused to crime, escaped him 1 
in niy hearing just after the close of the final scene ; 

and But perhaps, Captain Everett, you had better 

retire : this is scarcely a subject’ 

* Go on, sir,’ said the captain, over whose countenance 
a strange expression — to use Dr Archer’s own words — 
had flashed; ‘ go on : I am better now.' 

‘ We all know,’ resumed Dr Archer, ‘ how greatly Mr 
Frederick Everett gains in wealth by his aunt’s death ; 
and that her decease, moreover, will enablo him to coii- 
' elude the marriage to which she was so determinedly 
I opposed. I think, therefore, that, under, all the circum- 
stances, we shall be fully justified in plSkCing the young 
gentleman under such — I will not say cusMy, but aw- 
veUlancct as will prevent him either from leaving the 
house, should he imagine himself suspected, or of de- 
stroying any evidence which may possibly exist of his 
guilt, if indeed he be gmlty.* 

* I entirely agree with yqu, Dr Archer,' exclaimed 

Mr Hardynian, who had listened with inucli excite- 
ment to the doctor’s narrative ; * and will, upon my own 
responsibility, take the necessary steps for eficcting the 
object you have in view.’ ^ 

‘Gentlemen,* said, Captain Everett, rising from his 
chair, ‘ you will of dburso do your duty ; but I can take 
no part, nor offer any counsel, in such a case : I must 
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I leave you to your own deviecs.* He then left the 
apartment. 

' He had been gone but a few minutes, when Frederick 
Everett, still in a state of terrible excitement, entered 
the room, strode fiercely up to Dr Archer, and de- 
manded how he dared propose, as the butler had just 
"^"•informed him he had done, a dissection of his aunt’s 
body. 

I ‘1 will not permit it,’ continued the agitated young 
man ; ‘ I am master here, and I say it shall not be 
done. What new horror would you evoke ? Is it not 
enough that one of the kindest, best of God's creatures, 

has perished, but (mother saorificc must What do 

I say ? Enough tliat I will not permit it. I have seen 
similar cases — very similar cases in — in India!’ 

The gentlemen so strangely addressed had exchanged 
significant glances during the delivery of this inco- 
herent speech ; and, quite confirmed in their previous 
impression, Mr Hardy man, as their spokesman, inter- 
rupted the speaker, to inform him that he was the sus- 
pected assassin of his aunt ! The accusing sentences 
had hardly passed the solicitor’s lips, wlien the furious 
young man sprang towards him with the bound of a 
tiger, and at one blow prostrated him on the floor. He 
was immediately seized by the two medical gentlemen, 
and help having been summoned, lie was with much 
difficulty secured, and placed in strict confinement, to 
await the result of the next day’s inquiry. 

I’lio examination of tlu* body disclosed the terrible 
fact, that the deceased lady had perished by acetate of 
morphine; thus verifying the sagacious guess of Dr 
Archer. A minute search was immediately made 
throughout Mr Frederick Everett’s apartments, and 
behind one of the draw'ers of a cabinet in his bedroom 
— at the biiek of the sJielf or partition upon which the 
« drawer rested, and of course completely hidden by the 
drawer itself when in its place — was found a flat tin 
flask, fluted on the outside, and closed with a screw 
stopper: it was loosely enveloped in a sheet of brown 

paper, directed ‘ Everett, Esq , Woodlands kfanor- 

Ilouse, yorkshire ;’ and upon close examination, a small 
quantity of white powder, which proved to be acetate of 
morphine, was found in the flask. Suspicion of young 
;pverett’s guilt now became conviction ; and, as if to 
confirm beyond all doubt the soundness of the chain of 
circumstantial evidence in wdiich he was imineshcd, the 
butler, John Darby, an aged mid trusty servant of the 
late Mrs Fitzliugh, made on the next day the following 
deposition before the magistrates : — 

‘ He had taken in, two days before his late mistress 
whs seized with her fatal illness, a small brown paper 
paretd wJiich had been brought by coach from London, 
and for which 2s. lOd. carriage was charged and paid. 
'IJje paper found in Mr Frederick Everett’s cabinet 
uas, lie could positively swear, from the date and 
figures marked on it, and the handwriting, the pajmr 
wrapper of that parcel. He had given it to young Mr 
Everett, who happened to be in the horary at tlie time. 
About five minutes afterwards, he had occasion to re- 
turn ,to the library, to inform him that some fishing- 
tackle he had ordered was sent home. The door w'as 
ajar; and Mr Frederick did not at first perceive his 
entrance, as he w as standing with his back to tlie door. 
The paper parcel he, the butler, had just before deli- 
vered was lying opeu on the table, and Mr Everett held 
in one Jmnd a flat tin flask — the witness had no doubt 
the aanie found in the cabinet — and in the other a note, 
which he was reading. He, the witness, coughed, to 
attract Mr Everett’s attention, who hurriedly turned 
round, clapped down the flask and the note, shuffling 
them under the paper wrapper, as if to conceal them, 
and then, in a very confused manner, and Ins face as 
red as flame, asked witness what he wanted there? 
Witness' .^bought this behaviour very strange at the 
time ; the incident soon passed from his mind, and 
* he had thought no more of it till the finding of the 
paper, and'lflask os described by the other witnesses.’ 

Mr Frederick Everett, who liad muuifested the strangest 
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impassibility, a calmness as of despair, throughout the 
inouiry, which jicrplexcd and disheartened Mr Sharpe, 
whose services had been retained by CJaptiiin Everett, 
allowed even this mischievous evidence to pass without 
a word of comment or explanation ; and he was, as a 
matter of course, fully committed for the wilful murder 
of his relative. The chain of circumstantial evidence, 
motive included, was, it was felt, complete — not a link 
was wanting. 

These were the chief incidents disclosed to me by iMr 
Sharpe during our long and painful consultation. ()f 
the precise nature of the terrible suspicions wliicli 
haunted and disturbed me, I shall only in this place 
say that neither Mr Sharpe, nor, consequently, mysilf, 
would in all probability have guessed or glanced at 
them, but for tlie jiersistent assertions of Miss Carring- 
ton, that her lover was madly sacrificing himself from 
some chimerical motive of honour or duty. 

‘ Yrjp do not know, ^Ir Sharpe, as I do,’ she would fre- 
quently exclaim with tearful vehemence, ‘ the generous, 
childlike simplicity, the chivalric enthusiasm, of his cIih- 
racter, his utter abnegation of self, and readiness on all 
occasions to sacrifice his own case, his own wishes, to 
forward the happiness of others; and, above nil, his 
fantastic notions of honour— duty, if you will— which 
would, I feel assured, prompt him to incur any peril, 
death itself, to shield from danger any one who had 
claims upon him cither of blood or of afiection. You 
know to w'hom my suspicions point; and how dreadful 
to think that one so young, so brave, so pious, and so 
true, should bo sacrificed for such a monster as 1 be- 
lieve that man to be!’ 

To all these passionate expostulations tlie attorney 
could only reply that vague suspicions wcic not judicial 
proofs; and that if I\Ir Frederick Everett would persist 
in his ohbtinate reserve, a fatal result was inevitable. 
Rut Mr Sharpe readily consented to gratify the wishes 
of Mr (’arrington and his daughter on one point: he 
returned the money, not a very large sum, which Cap- 
tain Everett had sent him, and agreed that Mr Carring- 
ton should supply the funds necessary for the defence 
of the prisoner. 

Our consultation the next day at Mr Sharpe’s was a 
sad and liopeless one. Nowhere did a gleam of cheerful 
light break in. The case was overwhelmingly com- 
plete against the prisoner. The vague suspicions we 
entertained pointed to a (Time so monstrous, so iiKjrc- 
diblc, that we felt it could not be so much as hinted at 
upon such, legally considered, slight grounds. Tlu* 
prisoner w’as said to be an eloquent speaker, and I 
undertook to draw up the outline of a dcdencc, impugn- 
ing, with all the dialectic skill I was muster of, the 
conclusiveness of the evidence for the crown. To this, 
and a host of testimony to character wliich we proposed 
to call, rested our faint hopes of ‘ a good clelivcrance 1 ’ 

Business was over, and we were taking a glass of 
wine with Ikir Sharpe, when his chief clerk entered to 
say that Sergeant Edwards, an old soldier — wdio had 
spoken to them some time before relative to a large 
claim which he asserted lie had against Captain Everett, 
arising out qf a legacy bequeatlicd to him in India, and 
the best mode of assuring its payment by an annuity, 
as proposed by the captain— had now called to say that 
the terms were at last finally arranged, and that he 
wished to know when Mr Sharpe would be at leisure 
to dfaw up the bond. * He need not fear for his money I ’ 
exclaimed Sharpe tartly; * the captain will, I fear, he 
rich enough before another week has passed over out 
heads. Tell him to call to-morrow evcrvjig ; I will see 
him aftec^return from court.’ A few minutejs after- 
wards, J^BbMr Kingston took our leave. f - 

The CxWil Court was thronged to sufTocatlbn on Ihe 
followinsj^eippg, and the excitement of the auditory 
appeareql^l^ of the interest kind. Miss Carrington, 
closely sat beside her father on one ef the side- 

benches." A true bill against the prisoner had been 
found on the previous afternoon ; and the trial, it had 
beeq.arrangcu, to suit the^gonvenlence of counsel, should 
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be first proceeded with. The court w^as presided over 
by Mr Justice Grose; and Mr Gurney — afterwards Mr 
Tiaron Gurney — witli another geutlemau appeared ibr 
the prosecution. As soon as the judge had taken his seat, 
the prisoner was ordered to be brought in, and a hush 
of expectation pervaded the assembly. In a few minutes 
he made his appearance in the dock.^ His asiyect*— calm, 
niovirnful, and full of patient resignation — spoke strongly 
to the feelings of the audience, and a low murmur of 
sympathy ran through the court. He bowed respect- 
fully to the bench, and ttoi his sad, proud eye wandered 
round the auditory, till it rested on the form of Lucy 
Carrington, w’ho,, overcome by sudden emotion, had 
hidden her weeping face in her father’s bosom, ytrong 
feeling, which he V^ith difllculty mastered, shoo!: his 
frame, and blanched to a still deeper pallor his flue 
intelJcctual countenance. Ho slowly withdrew his gaze 
from tlie agitating spectacle, and his troubled glance 
niceting^hat of Mr Sharpe, seemed to ask why proceed- 
ings, which co?M only have one termination, were de- 
layed. lie had not long to wait. The jury were sworn, 
and Mr Gurney rose to address them for the crown. 
Clear, terse, logical, powerful without the slightest pre- 
tence to what is called eloquence, his speech produced a 
tremendous impression upon all who hoard it ; and few 
persona mentally withheld their assent to his assertion, 
as he (‘(meluded what was evidently a painful task, 

‘ tliat sliould.lie produce evidence substantiating the 
statement he had made, the man who could then refuse 
to believe in the prisoner’s guilt, would equally refuse 
credence to actions witnessed by bis own bodily eyes.* 
The difierent witnesses were then called, and testified 
to the various fiicts I have before related. Vainly did 
Mr Kingston and I exert ourselves to invalidate the 
irresistible proofs of guilt so dispassionately detailed. 

‘ It is useless/ whispered Mr Sharpe, as I sat down after 
tlie cross-examination of the aged butler. * You have 
done all that could be done ; but lie is a doomed man, 
si)ite of liis innocence, of which 1 f(3el, every moment 
tlmt 1 look at him, the more and more convinced. God 
liolp us, w'c arc poor, fallible creatures, with all our 
machinery for getting .at trutli ! ’ 

The case for tlie crown was over, and the prisoner 
was told that now was the time for him to address the 
jury in answer to the charge preferred against him. 
lie bowed courteously to the intimation, and drawing a 
paper from his pocket, spoke, after a few preliminary 
words of course, nearly as follows : — 

' 1 hold ill my hand a very acute and eloquent address 
prepared for me by one of the able and zealous gentle- 
men who appear to-day as my counsel, and which, but 
for the iniquitous law which prohibits the advocate of a 
presumed felon, but possibly quite innocent person, from 
addressing the jury, upon whose verdict his client’s fate 
depends, would no doubt have formed the subject-mat- 
ter of an iifipeal to you not to yield credence to the 
apparently irrefragable testimony arrayed against me. 
The substance of this defence you must have gathered 
from the tenor of the etoss-examinations ; but so little 
effect did it produce, I saw,^ in that form, however ably 
done, and so satisfied am I that though it were rendered 
V ith an angers eloquence, it would prove utterly impo- 
tent to shake •the strong conclusions of my ^uilt, which 
yflu, short-sighted, fimi^le mortals — short-sighted and 
fallible because mortiill— I mean no disrcspect-^^ust 
have drawn from the bpdy of evidence .yon have 
thot I'will not weary you or myself hy reading 
will only observe that it points especially to the We^Si 
proof, so to speak, arrayed against me— to the folly of 
Buptioaing that an intentional murderer wo^d ostenta- 
tiously Vrsist in administering the fatal pgw to the 
Victim w4tli his own hands, carefully nS^uoing all 
otifiers from a chance of incurring suspioi^Pr.^Thore are 
other points, but this is by far the one ; 

and as I capnot believe that Will induce yott.wl'etuni il^ 
verdict rescuing me from what the foolish Vorld, judg- 
ing from appearances, will call a shameful death, but 
which 1, knowing my own heart, feel to be sanctified by 


the highest motives which can influence man— it w'ould 
be merely waste of time to repeat them. From the first 
moment, gentlemen, that this accusation was preferred 
against me, I felt that I had done with this world ; and, 
young as I am, but for one beloved being whose pre- 
sence lighted up and irradiated this else cold and barren 
earth, I should, with little reluctance, have acce^tcil this 
gift of an apparently severe, but perhaps merciful fate. 
This life, gentlemen,’ he continued after a short pause, 

* it has been well said, is but a battle and a march. I 
have been struck down early in the combat ; but of 
what moment is that, if it be found by Him who wit- 
nesses the world-unnoticcd deeds of aE his soldiers, that 
I have earned the victor’s crown ? Let it be your con- 
solation, gentlemen, if hereafter you should discover 
that you have sent me to an undeserved death, that you 
at least will not have hurried a soul spotted with the 
awful crime of murder before its Maker. And oh,* ho 
exclaimed in conclusion, with solemn earnestness, * may 
alt who have the guilt of blood upon tliem hasten, whilst ' 
life is still granted them, to cleanse themselves by re- 
pentance of that foul sin, so that not only the sacrifice 
of one poor life, but that most holy and tremendous 
one ofiered in the wmrld’s consummate hour, may not 
for them have been made in vain ! My lord and gen- 
' tiemen, I have no more to say. You will doubtless do 
your duty : I have done mine.’ 

I was about, a few minutes .after the conclusion of 
this strange and unexpected address, to call our wit- 
nesses to character, when, to the surprise of the whole 
court, and the consternation of the prisoner, Miss Car- 
I rington started up, threw aside her veil, and addressing 
I the judge, demanded to be heard. 

I Queenly, graceful, and of touching loveliness did she 
I look in her vehemence of sorrow — radiant as sunliglit 
! in her days of joy sho must have been— as she stood 
up, affection-prompted, regardless of self, of the world, 
to make one last effort to save her affianced husband. 

‘ Wliat would you say, young lady?’ said Mr Justice 
Grose kindly. ‘If you have anything to testify in 
favour of the prisoner, you had better coramunicato 
with his couns( 1.’ 

‘ Not that — not that,’ she hurriedly replied, as if fear- 
ful that her strength would fail before she had enui^- 
cinted her purpose. ‘ I'ut, my lord, put Frederick — the 
prisoner, I mean — on his oath. Bid him declare, as he 
shall answer at the bar of Almighty God, who is the 
murderer for whom he is about to madly sacrifice him- 
self, and you will tlien find — 

* Your request is an absurd one,’ interrupted the 
judge -with some asperity, ‘1 have no power to ques- 
tion a prisoner.^ 

‘ Then,’ shrieked the unfortunate lady, sinking back 
fainting and helpless in her father’s arms, ‘ he is lost — 
lo.st I ’ 

•She was immediately carried out of court ; and as 
soon as the sensation caused by so extraordinary and 
painful an incident had subsided, the trial proceeded. 

A cloud of witnesses to character were called; the 
judge summed up; the jury deliberated for a few 
minutes ; and a verdict of ‘guilty ’ was returned. Sen- 
tence to die on the day after the next follow'cd, and all 
was over ! 

Yes ; all was, wc deemeolj over ; but happily a decree, 
reversing that of Mr Justice Grose, had gone forth in 
Heaven. I was sitting at honic about an hour afrer%lic 
court had closed, painfully musing oq the events of the 
day, when the door of the apartment suddenly flow 
open, and in rushed Mr Sharpe in a state of great 
excitement, accompanied by Sergeant Edwards, whom 
the reader will remember had called the previous day 
at that gentleman's housCi In a few minutes 1 was in 
possession of the following important information, 
elicited by Mr Sharpe from the half-willing, half- reluc- 
tant sergeant, whom he had found waiting for him at^ 
his oflice 

In the first place, Captain Everett was not the fathex* 
of the prisoner ! The 3 'oung man was the son of Mary 
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Fitzluigh by her first marriage ; and his name, conse- 
quently, was Mordaunt, not Everett. His mother had 
survived her second marriage barely six months. 
Everett, calculating doubtless upon the great peciiniarv 
advantages whieh would be likely to result to himself 
as the reputed father of the heir to a splendid English 
estate, should the quarrel with Mrs Eleanor Fitzhugh — 
as ho nothing doubted — be ultimately made up, had 
brought his deceased wife’s infaut son up as his own. 
This was the secret of Edwards and his wife ; and to 
purchase their silence. Captain Everett had agreed to 
give the bond for an annuity which Mr Sharpe was to 
draw up. The story of tlie legacy was a mere pretence. 
When Edwards was in Yorkshire before, Everett paci- 
fied him for the time with a sum of money, and a pro- 
mise to do more for him as soon as his reputed son 
came into the property. He then hurrie<l the ci-dcmnl 
sergeant back to London : and at the last interview he 
had with him, gave him a note addressed to a person 
living in one of the streets — I forget which — leading out 
of the Ilaymarket, together with a five-pound note, 
which he Avas to pay the person to whom the letter was 
addressed for some very rare and valuable powder, 
which the captain wanted for scientific purpo.ses, and 
which Edwards was to forward by coacli to Woodlands 
Manor-House. Edwards obeyed his instructions, and 
delivered the message to tiio queer busliy - bearded 
foreigner to whom it was addressed, who told him that, 
if he brought him the sum of money mentioned in the 
note on the following day, he should have the article 
required. He also bade him bring a wcU-stoppercd 
bottle to put it in. As the bottle was to be sent by 
coaeh, Edwards imrclmscd a tin flask, as affording a 
better security against breakage ; and having obtained 
the powder, packed it nicely up, and told liis niece, who 
was staying with him at the time, to direct it, us he was 
in a burry to go out, to Squire Everett, Woodlands 
Manor-House, Yorkhliirc, arul tlion take it to tlie book- 
ing-offiec. Tic thought, of cour.''X‘, though he said Srpiire 
in a jocular way, that she would liave directed it Cap- 
tain Everett, as she knew him well; but it seemed she 
liad not. Edwards had returned to Yorkshire only'two 
days since, to get his annuity settled, and fortunately 
tviis present in court at the trial of Frederick IMordauut, 
alias Everett, and at once recognised the tin flask ns 
the one he had purchased and forwarded to Woodlands, 
where it must in due course have arrived on the day 
stated by the butler. Terri fied and bewildered at the 
consequences of what he had done, or helped to do, 
Edvards hastened to Mr Sharpe, who, by dint of exhor- 
tations, threats, and promises, judiciously blended, in- 
duced him to make a clean breast of it. 

As much astounded as elated by this unlooked-for 
information, it was some minutes before I could suffi- 
ciently concentrate my thoughts upon tlie proper course 
to be pursued. I was not, however, long in deciding. 
Leaving Mr Sharpe to draw up an affidavit of the facts 
disclosed by Edwards, and to take • special care of that 
Avorthy, I hastened off to the jail, m order to obtain a 
thorojigh elucidation of all the mysteries connected with 
the affair before I waited upon Mr Justice Grose. 

The revulsion of feeling in the prisoner’s mind when 
ho learned that the man for/vhom he had so recklessly 
sacrificed himself was not only not his father, but a 
colj^-bloodcd villain, who, according to the testimony of 
Sergeant Edwards, liad embittered, perhaps shortened, 
his mother’s last hours, was immediate and excessive. 

* I should have taken Lucy’s advice!’ he bitterly ex'* 
claimed, as he strode to and fro his cell ; ‘ have told the 
tnith at all hazards, and luwe left the rest to God.’ 
His explanation of the incidents that had so puzzled us 
all was as..simplc as satisfactory. He had always, from 
his earUOift'j.days, stood much in aAVc of his father, who 
I in the, ^C^oung Mordaunt, sacred character of parent, 

[ ^,cxcrci$wan irresistible control oA’er him ; and when the 
butler lenteed the library, he believed for an instant it 
I was his fatlier who had surprised him in the act of 
reading his correspondence ; an act whiuh, however un- 


intentional, Avould, he knew, excite Captain Everett’s 
fiorcest wrath. Hence arose the dismay and confusion 
which the butler had described. He rescaled the parcel, 
and placed it in his reputed father’s dressing-room ; and 
thought little more of the matter, till, on entering his 
aunt’s bedroom on the first evening of her illness, he 
beheld Everett pour a small portion of white powder 
from the tin flask into the bottle containing his aunt’s 
medicine. The terrible truth at once flashed upon him. 
A fierce altercation immediately ensued in the father’s 
dressing-room, whither Frederick foUoAved him. Everett 
persisted that the powder was a celebrated Eastern 
medicament, which would save, if anything could, his 
aunt’s life. The young man was not of course deceived 
by this shallow falsehood, and from that moment ad- 
ministered the medicine to the i)atient with his own 
liauds, and kept the bottles which contained it locked 
up in his cabinet. ‘Fool that I wapT he exclaimed in 
conclusion, ‘ to trust to such a paltry precaution to de- 
feat that accomplished master of Avile and fr.aud ! On 
the A'ery morning of my aunt’s death, I surprised him 
shutting and locking one of my cabinet draAvers. So 
dumbfounded was I with horror and dismay at the 
siglit, that he loft the room by a side -door without 
observing me. You have now the key to my coiulm t. 
I loathed to look upon the murderer ; but I Avould have 
died a thousand deaths rather than attempt to save my 
own life by the sacrifice of a father’s — how guilty soever 
he might be.* 

Furnished with this explanation, and the affidavit of 
Edwards, I Avaited upon Iho judge, and obtained not 
only a respite for the prisoner, but a warrant for the 
arrest of Captain Everett. • 

It was a busy evening. Edwards was despatched to 
London in the friendly custody of an intelligent officer, 
to secure the person of tlie foreign-hooking vendor of 
subtle poisons ; and Mr Sharpe, with two constables, set 
off in a posiehaiso for Woodlands Manor-Houso. It was 
late when they arrived tlierc, and the servants infonnod 
them that Captain Everett had already retired. They 
of course insisted upon seeing him j and he presently 
appeared, Avrapped in a dressing-gown, and haughtily 
demanded their business Avith him at such an hour. 
The answer smote him .as Avith a thunderbolt, and ho 
staggered backwards, till arrested by the Avail of I he 
apartment, and then sank feebly, nervelessly, into a 
chair. Eagerly, after a loause, he questioned tlie in- 
truders upon the nature of tlie evidence against him. 
Mr Sharpe briefly replied that EdAvards Avas in custody, 
and had revealed everything. 

‘Is it indeed so?’ rejoined Everett, seeming to derive 
resolution and fortitude from the very extremity of 
despair. * Then the game is unquestionably lost. It 
was, however, boldly and skilfully played, and T am not 
a man to Avhimper over a fatal turn of the dice. In a 
few minutes, gentlemen,* he added, ‘ 1 shall have 
changed my dress, and ho ready to accompany you.’ 

‘ We cannot lose sight of you for an instant,’ replied 
Mr Sharpe. ‘One of the officers must accompany you.’ 

* Be it 60 : I shall not detain either him or you long.’ 

Captain ^.verett, followed by the officer, passed into 
his dre; ■^ing-rpom. He pulled off his gowji; and point- 
ing to a coi| suspended on a {jeg at the furtlier extre- 
mity of the requested tlie constable to reach 

film. Jp^man hastened to comply with his wisfi. 

EvetOT; opened a dreasing-case which stood on 
u^lafilo^'near him : the officer heard the sharp clicking 
OT a pistol-lock, and turned swiftly round. Too late! A 
loud repqil rang through the house; ‘^hc room avas 
fiUed w^Hfeoke; and the wretched assassin ai^ suicide 
^ mangled corpse I /f 

It Avod^^cs useless to minutely recapitulate the final 
windingflVttf tfiis eventful drama. Suffice it to record, 
.that the^T^j^ously-recited facts Avere judicially estab- 
lished, and 'l^at Mr Frederick Mordaunt tlras, after a 
slight delay, restored to freedom and a splendid position 
in society. After the lapse of a decent interval, he 
espofised Lucy Carrhigtoii^ The union proved, I believe. 
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a very hivppy one ; and they were blessed* I know, with 
I a soijiewhat numerous progeny. Their eldest son re- 
presents iu this present parliament one of the Engli^Ii 
t>oroughs, and is by no means an uudistinguished mcni- 
j ber of the Commons House. 


I FAMILIAR ENTOMOLOGY. 

THE BEETLE FAMILY. 

I Tue beetles are a higlily-iinportant family. They are 
! spread all over the globe. Even Greenland and Ice- 
I land, with their inhospitable climates, acknowicdgo 
! their existence. Coming into noonday eflulgencc at 
j the tropics, the smaller branches of the family aine 
I with a less conspicuous brilliancy iu the cooler cUnuto 
I of the temperate regions. Wherever they are, they are 
, beautiful creatures f and w'ere it only for their exquisite 
I tints, not to mention their extraordinary form, they de- 
I serve a conspicuous position in our home scries. There 
is therefore much to be said about the beetles; more, 
probably, than any one who is a stranger to this in- 
teresling family will be disposed to admit at first sight. 

r»cctles belong tollic natural family of Coleoptera — a 
term expressive of a peculiarity by whicli the order is 
distinguished ; the two superior ^ings being hard, stiff’, 
and liorny in slrucdure, often splendidly burnished, but 
.altogether unsuited for the purposes of flight, and serv- 
ing principally as sheaths and coverings for the delicate 
pair of real wings, which are placed beneath. These 
are thin membranes, finely veined, yet possessing con- 
siderable strength, and shining with a bjeautiful irides- 
cence. When not in use, they are folded up, and 
carefully disposed beneath the horny wings, or eh/tio. 
A sort of envelop of a similar corneous character to 
that of the wings, and containing the jieculiar chemical 
principle c/ii/me, covers the entire body of the insect, 
a' -ting as a protection against external violence, and as 
a firm attachment to the muscles, thus resembling this 
osseous system of animals. If w'e wxTe to consider the 
structure of a beetle anatomically, wx should recognise 
' in it three portions, wliich are very distinctly defined. 

I Tlicse are the head, thorax, and abdomen. To speak 

I j of each shortly, and in order : — The lie.ad, somewhat 

I I triangular in shape, is furnished with twx eyes, twm 
j imtcniuo, .and a mouth, wiiieh consists of several parts. 

1 The antennal are frequently of the most curious aspect: 

I some are long, and threadlike ; some are like a string 
I of bijaria ; some have strangely -shaped: knobs on their 

ends ; some are toothed ; and the unhappy cockchafer, 
the inuneiiiorial victim of juvenile cruelty^ is rendered 
remarkable by a pair of antennao which are like a 
couple of fringed fans. The mouth is a very formidable 
part of the beetle anatomy. Without entering into 
detail, the following are its essential portions: tlie 
upper -lip, the mandibles, the under -jaws, and the 
undcr-lip and chin. We shall particularise only the 
jaws, wliich lend so mucli that is terrible to, the aspect 
of this family. The upper -jaws, tecbc^ally called 
* mandibles,’ from their function of chewing, are ropfe- 
sen ted by two very powerful horny injitr^^wents p^oed 
ou each side of the mouth. Tliey ore thf' raastidsl^g 
apparatus of the insect. A formidatMl^ Tftriet^ 
mandibles occurs in the ‘ stag-beetle,’ wrhoso laf^’*|oin^ 
beUeve to have formed one of the most exquisite of the, 
dUhos which kmded the tables of epicurean Romo. Tbe^ 
mandibles iu this insect present a lively ra|i||blauc6 to 
the hoFiTs of a stag; whpnce the But 

those of A foreign species are still more : they, 

have all the appearance of a pair of pury^saws, tho 
teeth very sharp, strong, and irregular;^.^e use to 
which thoy are applied by the insect tho case iir 
question is curious. It is an inhabitauF of the dense 
forests of Brazil, and is called 'by the inhabitants the 
Moucfie scieur do long^ in coyeqnence of a very ^tra- 


ordinary act it is said to perform. Closing those power- 
ful saws upon the projecting twig of a tree, the insect- 
sawyer begins to work-in what manner will it be 
supposed ? By flying round and round until tho twig 
is cut through, thus performing the wmrk of a very in- 
genious kind of circular saw ! Another unusual form 
of the mandibles is wliere they exceed iu length the 
whole body of tho insect. In tho act of mastication, or 
in lacerating their food, the mandibles move in the 
contrary direction to the manducatory motions in Ciir- 
nivorous animals, their lino of action being in tho 
horizontal direction — somewhat, in fact, like a pair of 
scissors. The under-jaw's, or ynaxillee^ also move hori- 
zontally, and vary much in size and form. Their prin- 
cipal use is subsidiary to the mandibles in tho prehen- 
sion, laceration, and mastication of food. It has been 
supposed that the hairs witli w hich they are provided 
act as sieves, so as to permit only the liquid and vor^y 
tine portions of the food to enter the stomach. It is 
considered unnecessary to add further to tlie anatomy 
of these insects, the above being sufficient to indicate 
its most prominent features ; minuter information being 
readily acquired in tlio many excellent text-books on 
entomology. 

Such is tho insect in its perfect state. The larva) of 
the bv,etle*family are soft, fleshy creatures, composed of 
a number of segments : including the head, generally 
about thirteen. They arc chiefly interesting as con- 
ducting us to the consideration of some of the habits of ^ 
this family: soft and fleshy though they are, without 
doubt, yet they comprise some of the most fierce and 
terrible slaughterers of any tribe. Some of these larvus 
are truly formidable to the insect community. Tliosc 
of the tiger-beetle arc to the full a.s voracious and san- 
guinary as their name implies — digging long holes in 
the sand, wdiere they lie iu ambush with wide-exp.anded 
jaws, ready to crush to death any unsuspecting insect- 
passtiiger, and without the smallest compunction snap- 
ping up relatives as well as born enemies. Jt has 
amused some sentimental writers to paint the liorrors 
of the rooms, caves, juid cells in wliich the Bluebeards » 
of the earth have deposited their victims; but thes^ , 
must all yield to tlie narrow, dismal, dark den iu 
which tlicse ferocious larvuo pursue their bloodthirsty 
propensities; wliere the crush of the terrible forceps, 
the scuffle of the struggling insects, and the tumbling 
down of clouds of earth, form a sceno of conflict as 
horrible as the most rabid horror-painter could desire, 
yome, again, pursue their deadly occupation beneath 
the jicaoeml waters of our rivers and pools. Those of 
the T)i/(isvns^ or * divers,’ may be particularly men- I 
tinned : hanging liead downwards in the w ator, and 
breathing by an appendage nt their tails, they seize 
their prey by means of a pair of powxwful mandibles, 
and content themselves with sucking out the juices of 
the victims. Some of the larvie of the Calosoma are 
murderers by the gross ; getting, unfortunately for the 
inhabitants, into the nests of caterpillars, tlie most 
awful havoc ensues. Heaps upon heaps fall down slain, 
the destroyer becoming so glutted with his banquet as 
to he unable to stir an inch ; in wliich condition he very 
commonly is surprised by some relative, to, whom he 
immediately falls a victim— the just reward of his ex- 
cesses. Where —as in tUl case of the common cock- 
chafer — tho larvie are not insectivorous, they commit 
terrible devasUdioii upon tho roots of the grasses. 
These they sometimes so completely eat away, that the 
turf can be rolled oif just as if it had been cut with a 
•pade. Tlie larvie of the cockchafer do incredible mis- 
chief by this means. 

The larvie state draws to its close : it has to prepare 
for its change ; but it has previously undergone several 
times the interesting and extraordinary process called 
* moulting.’ Well did Swammerdam declare this process 
to be .a ‘ specimen of nature’s miracles ;* adding, that not 
only, like serpents, do the larvae cast off their outer skitf 
but the throat, and a part of the stomach and intewtiaes ; 
and even some hundreds of tho minute pulmonary pipes 
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1 pervading tlic body cast tlieirs also. After this process, nicrated ; but as tlie great stag-beetle is an inhabitant of j 
I the Ifirva becomes very weak and sickly : it then becomes Great Britain, and one of its most curious ones, it de- | 
; a pupa : the most familiar instance is tliat of the cock- s^ves commemoration for its great horns, so to pf>eak. i 
chafer. It is soon to be on the wing. The perfect This beetle occasionally is said to measure three inches ! 
insect is born about the beginning of the fourth year from in extreme length ; its body is of a dark-brown colour, | 
I the period of its deposition as an egg, generally in Ja- while its horns arc red. Those who would search for it, i 
nuary or February, in a little cavity underneath the turf, must look in the months of June or July on ancient I 
i Let us quote Goldsmith’s animated description of the oaks or rotting willow-trees. It is a fierce creature, 
j further ])roccss ; — ‘ About the latter end of JMay these will pinch very hard, and is a desperate fighter. We | 
insects, having lived for four years under ground, burst are ignorant with what truth it is related that occa- | 
I from tlie earth when the first mild evening invites them sionally several heads of these creatures arc fouml i 
I abroad. They are at that time seen rising from their together, the trunks and abdomens being nowhere to be i 
1 long iinpriaonment, from living only upon roots, and seen ! What has become of them ? The heads arc all j 
) imbibing only tlie moisture of the earth, to visit the alive and active ; the remainder of the bodies, therefore, t 
I mildness of the summer air, to choose the sweetest must have once existed. It is supposed they have had j 
vegetables for their banquet, and to drink the dew of a dreadful mutual conflict, and have destroyed one an- | 
the evening. Wherever the attentive observer then other all but their heads I Acquainted as we arc with 

walks abroad, ho will sec them bursting up before him the ferocities of insect warfare, w-e cannot say there is 

like ghosts in a theatre.’ When thus einorgcd, they anything incredible in this statement, but should ho 
« dash about in all directions, hitting themselves against gl.ad to see it confirmed. Mr Westwood, in the ‘ Ento- 
cvery object, ns if really blind, which the common pro- iiiological Magazine/ states that ho tamed a stag-beetle, | 

I verb, ‘ blind as a beetle,’ would make them to be. It is and that it was very fond of amusing itself by tossing a ! 

I a legitimate part of lOveryday Entomology to plead for ball of cotton about with its horns ! ; 

j the persecuted. Ifc lias lifted up its protest before against Nothing but the palette can express the beauties of I 
I insect crnelties ; thcTcforo lot tlie iiiiserahle eockchafer the beetle family. Even the dried cabinets of entoino- ' 

I be pitied now. Let tlie crooked pin and string, its in- legists convey only a broken ray or two of their loveli- i 
I struments of torture, vanish from schoolboy lingers ; ness in the living state. We are altogether at a loss j 

I and if the unhappy creature must needs he destroyed, for a comparison in attempting to picture them to the i 

br*ihg done quickly, it will he well done. One could eyes of the reader. Such liquid, living, lustrous colours 
almost wish that the popular legend of Sweden, or at are possessed by no earthly things besides. The sph.'n- i 
least the spirit of it, were current in our lees gentle (lours of the kaleidoscope, or its kindred invention the ! 

island -the belief that a meritorious act is done if one of ‘ chromatrope,’ are outdone by a single beetle. Here* | 

these poor May-bugs is set on its legs. are flying rubies, emeralds, sapphires, topazes, dia- 

Now let us ca.st olT the restrictions of formal entomo- monds, opals, and what more ? Kempfer, in his ‘ Ilia- 
logy, and wander at our will in search of the curious tory of Japan,* speaks of a species of beetle kept by 
^ atiuing the miscellanies of the natural history of this ladies as a curiosity on account of its oxtromo beauty, 
family. It is hard to knoiv where to commence when The fire-flies themselves are true coleopterous insects, 
so much that is singular is to be described, (’ertainly, It is related by Mouflet, that when Sir T. Cavendish 
of all romarkably-forined insects, the beetle family can landed in tlie West Indies, as evening drew on, t!ie 
boast of being the most extraordinary. Of these crea- party were much alarmed by the appearance of lights 
tures, let us first notice the largest size ; the huge in the woods in all directions. Alarm was instantly | 

. beetle with the great name (Johathus mniinus^ a West taken j it was thought to be a party of Spaniards ad- 
African species. This enormous insect, the very giant vancing to the attack by torchlight, and all rapidly lied 
of entomology, is as beautiful as it is huge, although, to their sliips. The attacking party turned out to be 
i^ithal, of a very spectral and demoniac aspect. Its only a number of fire-llics! Their technuMl name is 
thorax is beautifully ribboned, and its wing-covers are the Elater noctiiucus. They aro used as artificial lights 
of a dusky purple. It belongs to a sjiccios which, by the Indians on their fishing and hunting excursions : 

Mr Macleay says, belts the globe. Fortunately for a single insect emits sullicient light to enable print to 
the other inhabitants, however, the rest arc not such be read. In the Havana they have been pressed into 
giants of GaHi as the specimen in question. Anotlu^r the service of the fair, and form the most brilliant even- 
such is the Hercules beetle, a terrible personage, with 
an enormously long and proportionably strong black 
Iiorn, while he glitters behind with wing-covers of the 
most resplendent sea-green. Its body is a shining black: 
it is found in the Antilles. Another curiosity of form 
is the Ateuchus saccr, interesting also from its mytJiolo- 
gical associations. This beetle is commonly known as 
the Scarahuius. It is a solemn, dingy coloured, black- 
looking creature, glittering with a lughly-bumished 
metallic lustre. It was worshipped by the Egyptians, 
consecrated to the sun, and, as is w'cll known to the 
learned iii Egyptian sculpture and antiquities, it is fre- 
quently Represented upon tlieir tombs and in their 
liieroglyphic inscriptions, 1$ wrs held in such venera- 
tion also, as to be enclosed in the coffln.s of the dead, 
and its worship formed an important part of the 
idolatry of the people. The best general conception of 
these singularities of form is derived from the follow- 
ing account, tlie very charm of the style of wliicli 
marks it to bo drawn from Messrs Kirby and Spence’s 
delightful work : — ‘ Some resemble so many pigmy 
Atlj^s beating on their backs a microcosm, and pre- 
senting to the eye of llic beholder no inapt imitation of 
the rugged surface of the earth — now horrid with mis- 
shapen rocks, ridges, and precipices ; now swelling into 
^-^ills and mountains; and now sinking into valleys, 
glens, and caves.’ 

As to their appendages, some have been already enu- 1 


ing ornaments of the head-drcs<?, confined in gauze, j 
We must select two members of tliis family a.s con- | 
ferring essential benefits upon man. The first of theRO | 
is the invaluable insect the iSpanish blistering-fiy, (.\rii~ i 
iharis v€sicalori(h The appearance of this insect is well I 
known. It abounds in parts of Spaing is gathered by i 
beating the bushes, and is killed with vinegar fumes, 
after which it is dried and exported. The other is the 
indefatigable beetle called by the Americans the 
‘Tumble-dung’ beetle, technically, the Ckotrupat stw- 
corarius. It belong to the Soamhid, and was with tlio 
other membeg of its family venerated in Egypt. Mr I 
Catesby, xii intdligent traveller in Carwlina, gives a | 
curious accoiSit qf its habits. It is remarkably strong ; | 
it deposits its.^i in any excrementitious matter which 
tfij8>;negligcn<^/^ man allows to lie on the ground; it 
then )rolls up pellets of this material, prepares a liole for 
its reception, and by indefatigable labour, by means of 
the tip of its abdomen and hind-legs, pusjies the pellet, 
when dry, into the hole. Mr* Catesby calls ' 

it an adnjwle scavenger; and avers that tlu^He little 
insects, iSnirger than a cockchafer, by tli/ir inces- 
sant labourFwUl keep a whole village clean I Akin to 
this singulAr^fBBt is that of the ‘ burying beetles ’ men- 
tiUoed in an^itticle on * Natural Sanitary Agencies ’ in a 
previous number of this Journal. The curious artillery 
of the Bombardier beetle, and other singularities con- 
nected with this fajmilyi fauvo before appeared. 

«> V 
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j ' Let ns say, in conclusion, that the * death-watch,* as 
I ! our superstitious friends call it, is merely the tap of a 
Ixjetlo ; and that beetles attack our bacon, meat, timber, 
olfal, biscuits, and farm products. Want of space for- 
bids our proceeding:, as it is felt that already the article 
: is over-long for one subject. How imperfectly, how- 
I ever, does it justify the title ! But some shelter may 
[ lie taken under the fact, that tlie number of European 
I species alone is estimated at 37GO, and the total number 
I is said to approximate to thirty thousand ! 


I A NEW EMIGRATfDur FIELD. 

I Thk letters received by the editors of a long-establislied 
! periodical, circulating throiigliout all classes of the 
I ]ieople, form a very clear index to the governing ideas 
I of the time. From sources of information of this kind 
I we ourselves can always tell what are the great thoughts 
stirring at the moment in the public mind. Indeed it 
is botli curious ami interesting to notiee the sympathy 
I wliich arises between a constant literary visitor and its 
i readers. The Journal acts as a conductor from mind to 
I mind ; it establishes a kind of mesmeric rapjiort be- 
I tween tlic parties ; and wlien circumatances of exigence 
j anae — when men arrive at some turning in the road of 
life, wlicre a single stop in a new direction may deter- 

I mine their fortune for ever — they seek refuge in their 
perplexity where they have been accustomed to find 

, instruction, and implore advice from one who may he 
really an abstraction, but wliom their hearts have per- 
' sonified ns a counsellor and friend. 

I I We are not sure that this has ever taken place to 
i| such an extent as in the case of these liiiniblc pages; 
il and w’e are quite sure that no other journal has 

I ever taken such pains, while discharging a trust, to 

I I avoid a responsibility. This, we know, is far from being 

I agreeable to our readers. Unable to determine for theni- 
selves, they would fain throw the onus somewhere else. 

I I They would implicitly follow advice if they could only j 
I obtain it from a quarter where they had been accus- 
!| toined to repose, confidence ; .and if disappointment was 

I the result, they would find consolation in being able to 

I j cast the blame upon another. It is not of the blame, how- 
! over, we are afraid, but we shrink from the moral burthen 
!| whicli the exercise of such an influence would lay upon * 

I I our minds. We prefer enabling our clients to determine 
i, in important matters for themselves ; and this wo do by 

putting them in possession of the facts on which our own 
i opinion, if wc ventured to give it, would be founded, 
i The sulijcet wliich at this moment has the strongest 
) hold on the spirit of the community is — emigration; and 
; on that subject even be who dares not advise, must still 
J feel it to be his duty to warn. Society in this country 
I has reached a point where some change mtist take 
1 jilace. Every trade, every profession, is overcrowded. 
That is the true cause of most of the evils, both 
moral and physical, of wliich the present generation 
complain ; and even the purblind patriots and mawkish 
sentimentalists who attribute * starvation wages’ to 
the tyranny of capital, are beginning to shrink from 
the questionings of common sense. Capital bu}^ la- 
I hour, just as labour buys bread — as cheaply as it can ; 
j and the pric^ of both articles must depend upon the 
supply. Labour of all kinds, intcllecttfid as well as 
mechanical, is superabundant in Kngliknd and so 
as that continues to lie the case, so long.irill endure 
strongly-marked difference between the position pf 
capitalist and that of the worker of every descriptjott-r*! 
a difference which every now and then excites such' a 
storm of ignoi^nt indignation. Workers of^more ^an 
ordimiry talent, or more than ordinary adtflj^ion fbr 
their pec^jlfat employment, will still cd^Snttid the 
market ; but the multitude must obey it Ot these the 
average in usefulness must be satisfied with a hare sub- 
sistence, while those under the average wiW^ange from 
* starvation wages* down to actual destitution. Such 
is the dispensation under whicli we live— such are the 
, economical conditions of our present social system ; 


and all tliose schemes of amelioration which do not 
directly apply to them are a mere waste of mind. 

These ideas are not only old in a certain class of 
books, but they begin to be felt, like an instinct, by all 
classes of the people ; and the remedy that commonly 
presents itself is simply the removal of supernumerary 
hands to a new field. Whether this will really stop the 
morbid tendency is an open question ; but in point of 
fact it is a question wdiich persons who deliberate on 
emigration neither know nor care anything about. 
They do not contemplate abandoning their old homo to 
make room for those who remain, but to seek a l)ctter 
one for themselves ; and on .avow'cdly selfish and per- 
sonal grounds they put the anxious question, * Whether 
to go, and whither?’ Government has a different 
duty — namely, to see that the emigration is beneficial 
both to the adventurers themselves and to the country 
they leave. But how often does it perform this duty ? 
How often does it comprehend it ? It is waste of time 
to reason on the nature of government in the abstract. 
Practically, at least in this country, it is a non-intelli- 
gent machine, moving by external agency, and standing 
still when that is withdrawn. It encourages or dis- 
courages emigration, not from motives of national, but 
of party interest ; it plants a colony when circum- 
stances render the step compulsory ; and it leaves tlie 
pioneers of its empire to their fate till tlic nation cries 
shame ! The governing rule of its colonial policy is 
momentary expedience; and the wild contradictions 
into which it is thus betrayed exhibit not only a re- 
markable deficiency in statesmansliip, but infer an utter 
w.ant of public virtue. 

This, tiien, is a fit subject for warning. Warning will 
do no harm either to the peojile or the government. It 
will excite inquiry ; it will call reason into play ; and it 
will enable intending emigrants to cast themselves upon 
their fortune with open eyes. As an illustration of wh.at 
we mean, we shall now mention a topic of the day of 
great interest and importance — no less than the pro- 
posed opening of a new emigration field. 

On the north-cast of the Cape of Good Hope there is 
a territory about the size of Scotland, marked out for a 
separate country by well-defined boundaries, consisting 
of mountains, rivers, and the ocean. The climate, wjg 
arc told, is the most salubrious in the w orld. ‘ Uni- 
formly mild, subject to no extremes of temperature, 
with .all the equability, and none of tbe atmospherical 
moisture, of New Zealand, it is nearly as abundantly 
watered, of far richer soil, and within half the distance 
of Europe. Its productions, indeed, of coffee, rice, 
cotton, indigo, sug.ar, aniseed, indicate a somewliat 
w’armer temperature tlinii the former; but it is conceded 
on all hands that the heat is never excessive, or calcu- 
lated to render field-labour very oppressive. Pulmonary 
and scrofulous diseases are quickly cured by a residence 
in till district, and ague is entirely unknown. Tlio soil 
is capalde of producing most of the vegetable treasures 
of the tropics, and all those of the temperate zone in 
abundance, and of the finest quality, particularly the 
cereals which flourish best in Egypt. Grass is so thick 
and luxuriant, that it fattens cattle rapidly, and grows 
up to tlie liorse’s shoulder. In the numerous^ clefts of 
the mountain streams and gullies fine timber is to be j 
had. It produces cotton If the best quality, and its | 
cultivation is accompanied with unrivalled success. In i 
short, it seems to combine y'cry advantage of New ; 
Zealand and Australasia, with much greater proximity 
ta England. The government surveyot-general becomes ^ 
perfectly eloquent in describing its character and ex- i 
cclleneies. The successive governors of the Cape are j 
equally emphatic in their praises; public companies, ' 
botli in England and Germany, endorse these favourable 
opinions ; and, to sum up all, merchants have largely 
ventured their money in establishing settlers in its most 
eligible localities, and promoting its culture of cotton.’ 

* l’i*oni a iisofiil and extremely well-written shilling pamphlat 
by Mr Sidney Smith, entitled ‘ \^ether to Go, and Whither ? pr, 
tho Cape and the Great Soath Land.’ 
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In this paradise *a fat ox costs L.2, lOs. ; working 
bullocks and milcTi cows from L.2 to L.4 ; horses, 
L. 10 ; fiheep, Cs, ; and provisions are nt all times re- 
markably abundant and cheap.’ It is only ten days* 
sail from Mauritius, wliU:]! could readily absorb its 
agricultural produce; and the neighbouring sea-banks 
afford an extensive and promising field for cod-fishing. 
Thus the country is adapted in a very remarkable degree 
both for land and marine enterprise ; and, to make all 
complete, it is supposed that the bowels of the earth 
tcein with that material now indispensable to high civi- 
llsati^i — coal. 

Wliy, then, is Natal a wilderness, with bo much to 
attract tlic capital and industry of Europe.^ bo far 
from being a discovery of the present moment, it has 
already been settled by the Dutcli boers, tliose warlike 
farmers of the Cape, who, retreating in wrath and indig- 
nation before the irresistible pow’cr of the English, car- 
, ried their families, and flocks, and herds across the 
frontiers. Here they found themselves in a far superior 
location both as regards climate and production, and 
their agricultural tastes and knowledge would have led 
them to adopt it as tbeir permanent home, but that the 
hated supremacy of thcEnglisli reached them even there. 
It was vain to struggle. Kobuet and herculean of frame, 
ignorant, proud, daring, and high-fed as they were, still 
they could not withstand the tactics of Europe : they 
w’CEfi beaten from point to point ; and when the conflict 
became hopeless, they once more began their march of 
emigration, and once more retreated across the fron- 
tiers. Such are the neighbours, then, of Natal ; they 
hang upon its boundaries, like a thunder-cloud charged 
with lh(3 elements of destruction. 

But the English were not the only eucmlcB of the 
gallant Dutch in Natal. This rich territory is sur- 
' rounded by the tribes of the African wdlderuess, against 
whom, just as against the wild beasts of tiio country, 
they waged a constant and deadly war, and wlio car- 
ried off tlicir property, and burra'd their dwellings, .as 
often as ojiportunity occuiTcrl. 'When the Dutcli at 
length abandoned the unequal contest, tlic ground w’as 
talvcii possession of by a new class of emigrants. The 
savages of the interior, flying from the tyranny of their 
hative chiefs, took refuge within the deserted circle ; and 
these Koolah and Kaftlr refugees arc now supposed to 
amount lo 200,000. bo much the better, it will be said, 
for here wc have the rudiments of a labouring popula- 
tion ; and this would be true in the vase of a strong 
colony, with ample means of military defence against 
both external and internal force. Rut if the mistake 
should be committed of throw'ing a liandful of Euro- 
l^cans into the arena, to grapple at once with Dutch, 
savages, and wild beasts, wdiat will be the result? ‘ The 
Colonial Commissioners report that the universal eha- 
r-ictcr of the natives is at once superstitious amkwar- 
like ; their estimate of the value of human life is very 
low ; w'ar and bloodshed are engagements with wliich 
tlieir circumstances have rendered tbi m familiar from 
their childhood, and from whicli they can be restrained 
only by the strong arm of jiGwer; their passions are 
easily inflamed, wdiile, from their servile obedience to 
despotic ‘rulers, they show ready obedience to consti- 
tuted authority.” Bir Tercgf ne Maitlaiul, indeed, states 
that “they are generally of a docile character;” but 
the significant fact, that Sir Harry Smith has ordered 
the removal of the eoloufed population from intermix- 
ture with the white occupants of the laud, “so that a 
distinct line may be established between the different 
races of her majesty’s subjects,” is a jiretty clear indica- 
tion of his sense of the danger of employing savage 
labour, and of permitting the proximity of the natives 
to the settlers.’ 

Now, from all this it will be perceived that if Natal is 
to be settled, it can only be so by means of a colony on 
^ a respectable scale as to numbers and force ; but at this 
moment the whole strength of England in a country as 
large as Scotland Is tvo thousand l Mr Smith goes into 
some calculations as to the cheapness of sending out our 


military pensioners and workhouse drones ; but w’itli 
th^t subject we desire to have nothing to do, further 
than expressing our disapprobation of pauper colonies 
in general, and of this one in particular, where tlierc* 
are already 200,000 labourers who must be either ser- 
vants or outlaws. We do not urge the government to 
colonise in any way ; but \ve demand to know on what 
principle of policy or humanity it invites, seduces, and 
entraps its countrymen — hefnre efficient colonisation has 
taken place — into emigrating to such a field ? Here is 
a specimen of the allurements to which wo allude, and 
which arc now flaunted in every widely- circulated news- 
paper Iversons of moderate means, or small farmers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, if approved of by 
her Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners, can obtain a 
steerage passage, with provisions and twmt]/ acres of land, 
for the sum of L.10 ; or an intermediate passage, with 
the same quantity of land, for the sum of L.19 ; cabin 
passage, L.35.’ Another advertisement, in allusion to 
this, assures us that the golden offer is by no means illu- 
sory — nay, that we have nothing to do but accept it, 
and be ofl’ in a trice. ‘ The government forms for pass- 
ing emigrants to Natal are very simple, and eaupc 
neither trouble nor delay : these, with eircnlars con- 
taining a map, and extracts from official and other docu- 
ments on the climate, soil, and capabilities of Natal, and 
all other information desired, will be furnished to in- 
tending emigrants free of expense on application either 
pereoiially or by letter.* 

This, we submit, is a very pointed illustration of our 
strictures on the character of government us a noii- 
intelligeut machine. A fine wilderness falls into its 
hands at a time when the spirit of foreign entcrpriRc is 
astir among tlie people; and planting m that vildcr- 
iicps a nominal colony, it opens the sluices of emigra- 
tion. AVhat more could we expect ? A colony first, 
then emigration — that is tlie natural sequence ; and 
with almost a free passage, a snug farm for nothing, 
.and black fellows to cultivate it for a mere song, nlmt 
more could we desire? Government being a mate- 
rial automaton, wound up and set going by external 
agency, having no moral sense, and no eyes for the 
future, cannot be supposed to consider anything but 
these obvious points. It docs not perceive, and does 
not care, that the patlifmdcr.s of its new domain, as 
poor almost as the savages they employed, after jiassiug 
the life of a wild beast, rending .and lieing reiiOed, 
w’ould degenerate into a barbarism as profound as that 
by which they were surrounded. 

Rut although wc consider it worse than injudicious 
to invite miscellaneous emigration, and more especially 
the emigration of the very poor to such a country, 
Natal appears to be a good field for commercial expe- 
limcnt carried on by united bodies. The IManchestir 
Commercial Association has alieady brought home 
samples of cotton worth from 4jd. to Cd. per pound ; and 
a paper of that town remarks that the ‘ capabilities of 
l*ort Natal for the growth of cotton and other agricul- 
tural produce, without the expenditure of a heavy 
amount of capital and labour, may be judged of from 
the fact, that Mr Peel had several hundred acres (w'o 
believe might say thousands) of virgin^hind, through 
W'hich the plough could be run wntlioiit removing tlie 
stump; and the whole is but thinly wmoded.’ This 
company relies upon the labour of those German boers 
who have remained within the colony, amounting to 
4000; but another company announced depends more 
upon tho Zoolalis. At any rate, the cotton soils are 
near the the true country of Europcims ; and thpre 
being to clea^, the experiment cai^ receive 

a fair triSP; / 

This applies, however, only to wealthy capitalists, 
who can |ake care of themselves. Our warning is for 
the poor, "to, whom L.10 and their outfit form a prodi- 
gious speculation— for the small shopkeeper,’ and saving 
hard-working servant, whose L.19 and a little parcel of 
merchandise would be tbeir all— and for the reduced 
gentleman, who would bot^lud to purchase an estate on 
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which he could kill his own mutton, together with the 
means of getting out to it in conifbtt and gentility, fyr 
L.35 — to these persons wo would recommend to look for 
information from other quarters as well as the adver- 
tisers ; and, above all, they would do well to shut their 
eyes to any prestige that may seem to them to ac- 
company the sanction of government. The touch of 
government is fatal to emigrants; and when a colony 
thrives, it is not by the assistance pf government, but 
ill spite of it. Labourers, as we have shown, are not 
wanted in Natal; and to convey pvoiicrty thither, in 
the present state of our information, would be madness. 
Tliose wlio af'e wanted are the pioneers and path-^nders, 
whose ruined huts and solitary graves serve as l»nd- 
iiiarks to guide in after -years the gradual inarci* of 
civilisation ! 


FRENCH PEDLARS IN ITALY. 

! There is in Northern Italy a peculiar branch of trade 
1 carried on almost exclusively through the instrumeii- 
] tality of Frenchmen. These individuals, chiefly from 
I Languedoc and Provence, repair at a particular season 
i of the year to Genoa, sometimes witli a small capital, 

; but much oftener without. They And, however, no 
I diliiculty in obtaining credit. In the first place, those 
; wlio have been' long knowm, and established their cli.-i- 
; raeter for Iioiiesty, readily become security for the iicw- 
i comers ; .and if this were not the case, still the incipient 
; pedlars belong to a class of men so remarkable for 
punctuality and uprightness in their dealings, that 
even the most suspicious merchants would think they 
I rail no risk in trusting them. Our prejudices may at 
! first perhaps render us a little incredulous ; but the fact 
I nevertheless is, that French people engaged in trade are 
j generally well-principled ; at lo.iat they have been f<;r- 
j tunate enougli to achieve an honourable repul. atiun, and 
I in whatever foreign country they settle, are looked upon 
j as perfectly safe In all matters of business. The shop- 
keepers of Bahia, Buenos Ayres, liio de Janeiro, Val- 
paraiso, and other cities of South America, are ncaily 
all French, who, throiigli their honesty and good con- 
duct, generally realise small fortunes, with which they 
in most cases return to spend their latter days in their 
own country, their attachment to Jiome being stronger 
than that of any other European nation. 

Geiio.a is tlie principid lesort of Uie French pedlars 
who have taken the place of princely uiercii;intt», find 
help to keep alive the remnant of a commerce wliicli 
once aceuinulated opulence in the city, and extended 
its ramifications over half thy world. When you walk 
tlirongli it, melancholy seizes you at every turn. Streets 
and palaces without inliabitaute, wareliouses without 
goods, a custoinliouse w here almost no duties are i)aid, 
and n mole which has now too frequently no ships 
to shelter from the weather. Such is Genoa! But 
wherever men are congregated, they must disco ver^ouic 
means of earning a livelihood. Pomp and grandeur 
have ho othettbasis than industry, as the <muers of the 
immense fortunes once found in Genoa have proved 
to llieir cost, 'rhey went on -spending, supposing their 
revenues would last for ever. But time by degrees 
brought tlicm to the eud of their treasures, and the 
descendants of grandees with pompous titles, and of 
merchants, eaj|h of whom possessed a little navy of 
his own, now iii many cases ybsist by supja^ng goods 
to French pedlars, who haVe intelligencc^pterprise, 
and perseverance. ™ ' 

AVe have been unable to ascertain the number of per- 
sons engaged in carry\|g on this obscure department 
of the trade of Genoa :^ey must, however, be nume- 
rous. When preparing to start on their toilsome and 
I not unperilous enterprise, they go to the warehouse of 
the merchant with whom they deal always in pairs, 
with capacious knapsacks oA their backs. As might 


be expected, they bestow much care on the selection of 
their goods, which necessarily consist of smalt articles, 
or things that will pack close— such as handkerchieffl, 
shawls, drosses, cheap lace, ribbons, reels of cotton, 
needles. See, To these they add a quantity of Genoese 
silver jewellery, remarkable for its tastefulncss and ele- 
gance. 

Did those men possess the art of communicating their 
exporience to the world, no travels would perhaps be 
so interesting as theirs. They pass o^cr, two in com- 
pany, from Genoa to the north of Corsica, where they 
part company — the one taking the eastern, the otlicr 
the w'cstern side of the island, agreeing to meet on a 
given day at the port whence they embarked for Sar- 
dinia. They then traverse together this boistoroiis 
channel, and on reaching the larger island, separate 
again, fixing for their rendezvous on another port, 
whence they usually sail fur the coast of Bpain, unless 
they have in tho meanwhile disposed of tho whole of 
their goods. 

It might at first be supposed that the contents of two 
knkpsacks would not enable men to proceed thus far. 
Nov do they always, or even perhaps generally. But 
sometimes it happens tliat our Corsican and Sardinian 
village.) are not in the humour to buy, or have no 
money, or have just made their purchases of other 
I)edlar3. In this case the wandering merchant must 
trudge on to the next village or hamlet, to meet perhaps 
the same ill-luck there. By these means a small stock 
goes a great way. Besides, as progress is made in civili- 
sation, and villages grow up, through trade or other- 
wise, into towns, the sliop takes tlio place of the pedlar’s 
pack, and people grow ashamed of owing their finery 
to the enterprise of wanderers so humble. 

Of eour.-je it is, as a rule, desirable that civilisation, 
with all its proce3.sc8, should replace barbarism. But 
it may be doubted whether, in many parts of Southern 
Europe, society has yet arrived at that stage in wliich 
it ought to dispense with pedlars. It is, however, a 
mere question of economy. The rent of shops, and the 
v.'agcs of nil establishment, greatly, when trade is dull, 
augment the price of commodities, bteauue the weight 
of such cliarge.s falls upon a few customer.^. AVliOn the 
demand is brisk, when money changes hands rapidl^^ 
w'keii people throng to shops in crowds, it is possible 
to be content witli a smaller profit, and society becomes 
a gainer x^erhaps for tlie suppression of nomadic traders. 

Frenchmen, even in their own country, are accus- 
tomed, Avlien in xioor circumstances, to subsist on a very 
liomely and ccoiioiiiieal diet. Bread, a few onions, and 
a sip of sour wine, they almost regard as luxuries. Tho 
s.ime habit ami theory of living tbllow them into other 
countries, especially when, like our pedlars, their sole 
object is to save money, to provide for the comforts of 
their old age, or, if practicable, to enable them to marry 
in middle life, and undertake the responsibilities of a 
family. Of one luxury the pedlar is careful not to 
deprive himself — we mean of a little provision of cigars 
— -which he carries about with him, carefully wrapt in 
n bit of oil-skin, to protect them from the weather ; and 
on the bleak,, rocky mountains of Corsica and^Sardiuia, 
smoking is indeed .h luxury. In civilised countries, in 
large cities, in capacious, loom fortable, well - ventilated 
apartments, it may bo a mere piece of extravagance to 
exiiend money on Havanas. It would seem to bo other- 
wise in tlie ciiacs under uonsffteratioii. The pedlar, on 
quitting his humble caharct, or still more comfortless 
cottage, in the chill damp morning, his teeth chattering, 
his whole frame half- shrunk by the night’s cold, expe- 
riences an agreeable elevation of spirits the moment lie 
takes out his flint and mteei, and sdndles his cigar. It 
serves him .also as a companion : as he puffs away, he 
fancies himself in friendly society, especially when the 
smoke wreathes lovingly around him in some sheltered 
nook or hollow in the way. Ease and opulence kno\^ 
nothing of sucli pleasures: everything with them is 
comfort and regularity ; but the wild wayfarer, with all 
his earthly possessions on his back, who carries at tho 
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flame time his purse and his life in his hands — who lias 
to face the storms of winter and the Jieats of summer — 
who is alwaj^fl lonely, often sad, sometimes oppressed, 
dejected, and miserable — derives jyratifleation from 
small, and, it may be, equivocal pleasures, if smoking 
indeed be one of these. 

Sometimes the track of the pcillar lies through dis- 
tricts so desolate, tliat he can find at night no habitation, 
hovrover bumble, in wbicli to take slielter, but must 
betake himself to some cavern or hollow among the 
rocks. Here liis flint and steel come into requisition. 
TTe gathers dry leaves and bits of decayed wood, and 
kindles liiniscdf a fire, close to which ho lies down, and 
enjoys the semblance at least of a summer dwelling; by 
the light of it also he eats his humble supper — a little 
bread, hard and dry crust of cheese, or a piece of anti- 
quated sausage, with, it may be, an onion or two, or a 
clove of garlic. Water from the neighbouring well or 
stream quenches his thirst; and then he betakes himself 
* to sleep on the bard rock, with the infinite air breathing 
around Iiim, and the stars raining their influences upon 
bis head from the sky. 

It may be mutter of wonder that the property these 
men carry about with them — which, thougli not great, 
must still be a temptation to dishonesty — would not 
confltnntly expose them to tlie assaults of robbers. The 
explanation perhaps is, that the state of society which 
requires pedlars nourishes those prejudices and fcelingvS i 
that operate as their protection. There is in Corsica 
and Sardinia, and indeed in all other eountrics similarly 
circumstanced, a sort of superstition attached to the 
pcdlar’a character, which prevents even very desperate 
persons from attempting bis life, lie makes his ap- 
pearance among them trustingly and fearlessly — for 
pedlars never carry arms — and wherever be comes, 
excites mirth and gaiet}'’ in 3 'oung and old. He adorns 
the persons of their wives and daughters, makes their 
children look gay, and difiuses an air of clieerfulnoss 
and contentment through a whole village. Experience 
of kindjiess from others makes him gentle and kind in 
his turn. He is polislied by rubbing against the world, 
and learns at the same time resolution and modesty. 
Full of stories and anecdotes of adventures of hair- 
breadth escapes, be has a perpetual fund of entertain- 
ujent; and the cottage in which he passes the night is 
generally crowded with as many neighbours us it wdll 
hold, who sit in a circle around him, to listen to his 
narratives. 

Occasionally, though not often, the pedlar condescends 
to become tlie messenger of h)ve, and bears from hamlet 
to Jiamlet tender epistles which he liinisclf perhaps has 
indited at the request of lover or mistress. At times 
lie assumes the (diaractcr of umpire and peacemaker, 
terminates quarrels, eriislies the germs of lawsuits, and 
by a timely present of no great value, makes up matches, 
and diffuses liappiness through a whole class. 

Once ill Sardinia, at a village high up in the mountains, 
a pedlar, w'hom we afterwards met in Genoa, arrived about 
Christmas during very sever© weather. A farmer, whose 
daughter was about to be married, kindly invited liim 
to make some stay at his house. The pedlar accepted 
the invitation, and remained eight or ten days, kept a 
prisoner, as it were, by the hospitality of Iiig liost and 
a perpetual succession of sn/w-storms. He was present 
at the wedding, and at the merry-making given by the 
family in tlie evening, where he noticed among the 
guests a young man of rather handsome appearance, 
who attracted much attention by the gloomy fierceness 
of his manner. Towards most persons ho preserved a 
sullen silence ; but lie relaxed with the pedlar, laughed, 
and talked a great deal ; inquired wliat route he meant 
to take, and how long it was likely to be before he would 
be among them again. 

Ill due time the pedlar quitted the farmhouse, and 
proceeded on his way. The country just there was 
•very thinly inhabited, tlie woods frequent, and of con- 
siderable extent, and liere and there were caverns of 
various dimensions, la one of these the pedlar one 


snowy night found himself compelled to take refuge, 
lie had had the precaution to take some food with him ; 
aftd the cold being piercing, he collected a quantity of 
wood, kindled a fire, and sat down to enjoy his supper 
Inside It He had not taken many mouthfuls before 
he observed a man enter the cavern covered with snow, 
wliich he shook from him as he advanced. There wils 
an immediate recognition : it was no other than tlie 
farmer’s wedding-guest ! He accosted the pedlar with 
a strange constrained civility— saying he was come to 
sup, and spend the night with him. 

* You are welcome,’ said the Frenchman with as much 
self-command as he could assume. 

‘Pefliaps, however,* replied the Sardinian, ‘I shall 
not continue to be so when I shall have explained niy 
errand 1’ 

* We shall soe : explain yourself.’ 

* Listen, then.’ 

‘ I listen : proceed. Rut allow me first to offer you 
a little supper. Here, pray take a slice of German 
sausage and a little of this wine, whicli I have luckily 
brought along with me. Taste it : it is very good.’ 

* No,* answered the Sardinian : * I will neither eat nor 
drink with you until 1 find whether it will be necessary 
to kill you or not 1 ’ 

MCillrae?’ 


‘Yes, you; unless you accede to the request I am 
about to make. Listen : I am in love with a girl whose 
father will not give her to me unless I can prove myself 
to be in possession of one hundred dollars. Now I wisli 
you to lend mo that sum, which I will faithfully repay 
to you; not at any stated time, observe, for I may be 
unfortunate ; but I swear to you here on this dagger 
that 1 will repay it sooner or later.’ And he held up 
the glittering w'eupon in the Uglit of the flames, ready 
to press it to his lips should the pedlar accede to his 
request. 

Tlie Frenchman naturally felt exceedingly nneom- 
fortable ; for, from the savage aspect of liis guest, he 
did not doubt be bad reason to dread the worst. 

The Sardinian continued : * SliouU you be so foolish 
as to refuse me, 1 shall kill you, take all your x>ropert 3 % 
marry, and make use of it. Rut because 1 am an honest 
man, 1 wish you in that case to tell me who is your 
nearest of kin in France, since it will be my most earnest 
endeavour to repay him the money as soon as Tro- 
vhlence shnll have put it in my ]»owcr.’ 

Here he paused, to observe wliat effect his words had 
produced on the pedlar, who for some time was too 
much terrified to reply. 

‘Well,* resumed the guest, ‘you are undecided? It 
is just what I expected; it is very natural. Jiowcvcr, 
I will stay all night with you, that you may have time 
for reflection ; because I would rather not kill you if I 
could help it. Still, I have made up my mind to be 
married next week, and I would kill fifty pedlars rather 
than postpone the ceremony.’ 

‘ Under these circumstances,’ replied the Frenchman, 

‘ I must lend you the money, since I have no choice.’ 

‘ You resolve wisely ; you have no choice. One ob- 
servation more, however, 1 must make, and then w'e 
will sit down comfortably to supper. It is this ; when 
you next c.>iTie to our village, you will of « 2 our 8 o see me 
and my wife, and you will take up your residence with 
us in preference to any other person's. You will say 
nothing, however, of the present transaction, neither to 
her nor to any one else. You will not seem afraid of 
me, as indeed- you need not be, but will be merry, and 
reckon confidently of being repaid the sym witli whicli 
you now gi^iommodate m^’ 

All tldf ithe pedlar promised. - 

• Now,*l^^]tclaimed the young man, ‘give/me your 
hand ; we are friends : let us sit down to supper. 
Afterward||» you can reckon me^ut the money ; we w ill 
keep up a good fire, and chatty it all nig^it ; and in 
the morning we will separate, each to pursue his own 


way.’ 

In the morning, as they were about to bid each other 
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■ adieu, tlie Sardinian took out hia dagger, and cutting 
: olf one of the buttons from his ooat* handed it to the 
IVenchnmii, snying, ‘Take that, and keep it till *1 
restore you your money. Observe it is of silver, and 
has been lianded down in iny family for many gene- 
rations. I would not part with it for all you possess ; 
and when I intend to repay yon the hundred dollars, 
this is the course I sliall pursue : I will say I have lost 
my button, and will oiler u hundred dollars to any one 
who sliall find and bring it to me. You will present 
yourself: you will produce the button; and I, as in 
honour bound, will give you the sum agreed on. Do 
we part friends ?* 

The pedlar, who, notwithstanding liis loss, coiUd not 
, but be amused by the strange character and ideas >’f 
tlie Sardinian, gave him his hand, and they parted 
fiicnds. 

Next year ho passed the same way again, and Sure 
, enough found his friend married to a very pretty woman, 

, who had already brought hiip a son. lie seemed very 
liappy ; but coming up to the Frenchman, ho said, 

; * Now I Ijavo lost a button : I am not yet rich enough 
■ ! to buy one to replace it : I may be more lucky next 
I year.’ 

j Tlic pedlar understood ; and after having been made 
1 very wclcoinc at his house, went his way. 

I A second and a third year he returned, and every 
time found a young son or daughter added to tlie family. 
Al leiig til —pleased with his reception, with the con- 
stant ho.spitality shown him, with tiic pleasant Avife and 
elicerful increasing family — he took the {Sardinian aside, 
and presenting him with his button : * Allow mo to 
restore you this article of yours, which 1 have found.* 

‘ No, no,’ replied his host ; * keep it another year : 
by that time 1 shall be able to redeem it, and at the 
same time to spend a very merry evening with you. 
Come this way next Avinter, and you shall see.* 

TJie months rolled round : the pedlar, regular as the 
season, came again ; and the Sardinian invited him to 
supper. All the children had been sent to bed, and he 
and his wife only semained with their guest 
i ‘ Agatha,’ said he to her, ‘ do you know that it is to 
your friend here that you arc indebted for a husband ?* 
i His wife looked surprised. 

1 * 1 beg your pardon, dear Agatha,* said he ; * that is 

not what I ought to have said. I mean 1 am indebted 
to him for a Avife, as it was he who supplied mo with 
the bundled dollars, Avithoiit which your father Avould 
i Jiave refused you to me.* 

1 ‘ Oh how lieartily I thank you !* exclaimed the wife; 

j ‘ for ho IS a good husband and a good father.’ 

! ‘Hut 1 robbed him,* said the liusband. He then re- 
I l.ited tlie Avliole circumatancc, remarking at the con- 
j elusion, ‘ I intrust my secret to you, Agatha, because 
my honour is as dear to you as iny life. Here, friend,’ 
exclaimed he, placing a little bag on the table, * here 
are your hundred dollars ; so now restore me my button, 
Avhieh you have doubtlessly kept carefully.* 

‘Yes, here it is!’ exclaimed the Frenchman, taking 
it from his purse ; ‘ and now we are even, except that 1 
owe you much, very much, for the constant hospitality 
you liave shown me.’ 

‘ Nay,’ replied the husband ; ‘ it is to you that I am 
indebted for my wife and chiidyen : you have been in 
some sort a father to us all ; and therefore, so long as 1 
ha\T a house over my head, pray consider it yours.* 
Pedlars are sometimes geuerous. Taking up the bag 
of dollars, and turning to the wife, the Frenchman said, 

* AUoav me, n:^dam, to present this to your youngest 
chtld as a birthday present. 1 am in a coiidition to 
afford it. , I have made much money in yoti^f.country, 
iind inteni^ next year to marry, and retire td Provence, 
my native land.* 

The present was accepted ; but the farmer* not to be 
outdone in. generosity, forced on him rifext morning a 
handsome horso of considerably greater value. The 
same pedlar had been engaged in many other little ad- 
ventures, which lie used to relate with that ease and 
» • 


naivete so characteristic of the French. We fell in 
with him just as he was about returning to Provence, 
where we daresay he still enjoys the property which he 
amassed with so much toil, honesty, and perseverance. 
The English ri^rchants who supply this class of men 
are less prudent and economical, and commonly spend 
their whole gains in what is technically called ‘ making 
an appearance.! They, moreover, marry Italian women, 
settle at Genoa, and soon lose all desire to return to 
England. Thus, deprived of the chief spur to economy, 
they contract indolent habits, and devote themselves to 
amusement and pleasure ; and while the men whose 
knapsacks they supply rise to independence, and often 
even to opulence, contract debts and embarrassments, 
and terminate their lives in poverty. Of course 
I there are exceptions to this rule. But it is Uie rule, 
wo fear, in Northern Italy, where, through a superior 
I agency, a much larger amount of British goods might 
j be annually distributed, especially if our manufacturers 
I could study the taste of the people, and supply tliein " 

I Avith the colours and patterns most agreeable to 
them. On the coast of Spain the operations of the 
French knapsack - men are encountered and checked 
by smugglers from Gibraltar. Still, in both cases, the 
goods arc chiefly ?lnglinh ; so that, as a people, it is 
immaterial to us through which of those channels they 
hnd their way into the Spanish market. 

THE ISLAND OF ARRAN. 

Af'fkr being pent up the whole winter, in the great 
cotton metropolis of Scotland, where sunlight seems 
frequently to suffer an eclipse, and the loaded atmo- 
sphere is inhaled with difficulty, with what buoyancy of 
spirit does the citizen make his first trip of the season 
by steamer, and behold, after the long interval, his ' 
beloved Clyde floAving as peacefully as ever; its blue 
waters sparkling in the sun, and all nature looking 
fresh and liappy ! It is a mental as well as corporeal 
recreation, and combines the excellencies of both. 

The trips down the Clyde from Glasgow are nume- 
rous and varied ; the whole scenery of the river and its 
contiguous lochs being highly picturesque and striking. 

The excursion by steam to Bute is a great favouritef 
but the trip that may be made to the island of Arran, 
which lies immeUiately beyond Bute, excels it in point 
of geological and general interest. Arran may bo said 
to form in itself an epitome of the Scottish Higlilands, 
not only in tlieir beautiful and picturesque, but in their 
grand and sublime features. A specimen is to be found 
here of everything for Avhich the scenery of our country 
is renoAvned, Avhether in the form of mountain, rock, glen, 
or lonely lake. There are vales, too, of pastoral beauty, 
deep-wooded dells, and quiet nooks; and surrounding 
the whole are the waters of the magnificent firth, 
tumbling upon shores of every description, from tho 
bed of silvery sand to the bulwark of rocky cliff. 

In approaching in the steamer the blue mountains of 
Arran, their rugged peaks softeued by distance, or lost 
in the clouds, an undefined feeling steals over the travel- 
ler, who fancies liiniself leaving the territoriej^ subdued 
by man, and about to enter the undisputed domain of 
nature. A stern grandeur dharseterises the scene before 
him ; the associations of the city melt away from his 
mind; and he finds himself, unconsciously of the pro- 
cess, in a world of dreams. But the elTbct of Arriii, 
be it said, is dwing in some degree to adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Tho noble proprietor, with more taste 
than philanthropy, is determined that‘ it shall remain a 
show only to the few. Ho rofuaes to let hia ground on 
building leases, or to construct, or permit to be con- 
structed, a convenient landing-place; and in the finely- 
situated village of Brodick there is but little accommo- 
dation for the ordinary visitors of the salt water. Some- 
times, it is true, a rush is made in despite of difficulties,* 
aud a holiday at Glasgow sends its swarms to the stern 
and lonely island. But this has not the dreaded eillct 
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of vulgarising the place. There is no house-room, and 
no food, and happily no drink, for one -third of the 
unbidden guests*, and they locate themselves, gipsy 
fashion, in the surrounding woods and glens, and, 
wrapped in their plaids and cloaks, pass the night under 
the trees. 

The passage between Cumbrac and Brodick is. fre- 
quently rough and unpleasant, a heavy /loa running in 
the wide channel ; but all inconveniences are forgotten 
as you appiDAch the beautiful buy, witji Goatfcll for its 
gigantic watch-tower. It is probable that at aonic ante- 
liiatorifi epocdi the sea penetrated to the baso of the 
mountains ; but thero is now much cultivated land, 
whicli finely contrasts with the barren grandeur of the 
background. A residence of the Hamilton family, 
whicli has recently been enlarged and improved, is 
superbly situated on the rising ground to the right ; and 
ill front, and to the left, but concealed from view, is the 
little row of cottages forming the village of Brodick, in 
' most of which a bed is fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors who cannot find room in the inn. On 
tlio other side of tlie bay, called Inverclo}^ there are a 
few nioro comfortable houses for letting to summer 
visitors. * 

On a fine clear autumn morning, after enjoying a de- 
lightful bath in the pleasant waters of the bay, and dc- 
pjiatching a breakfast of somewhat alarming magni- 
tude, wc prepared for tlie ascent of Ooatfcll. Striking 
np the road which leads behind tlie inn of Brodick, 
and passing through a wood, wc soon found ourselves, 
aj it wore, in the presence* chamber of the monarch 
of the island. One feds as if lie were now alone in 
the presence of Goatfcll ; for the village is lost to view', 
and the ivood half encircles the gradually-ascending 
ground which leads to the base of the mountain. 
Even the tyro in geology has hero an opportunity of 
observing phenomena of .great interest, and on a scale 
of such magnitude as makes oljservation easy, and the 
impression distinct and lasting. TJie ground v/c* were 
now treading might appear to an inexperienced eye aa 
forniiiui; the lower part of the mighty masa of Goatfcll ; 
but ill reality it is not so : it belongs to formations 
altogether dhferent, and which, strange to say, are older 
^Ihaii Goatfell itself. 

Nearest the wood the Old Bed Sandstone forms the 
surface strata ; and higher up, the slate^ which underlies 
the sandstone, rises above it, and conics into immediate 
contact with the mass of granite of which (Toatfell is com- 
posed. These phenomena may be best observed in the 
bed of the torrent wliieh descends the hill, and whicli we 
w’ere led to examine at the recommendation of Mr Ram- 
say in his excellent Guide-Book, w’hich we had in our 
liands. Strictly speaking, therefore, wc do not begin to 
nnceiid Goatfcll till we reach the granite formation, wdiich 
is first observed in the neighbourhood of a small mill- 
dam at the base of the cone. Several points of contact 
bctw'een the granite and slate may here be noticed; 
and though wo should probably never have discovered 
them but for Mr Kam.say’a directions, we cannot de- 
scribe the intense delight ivith which, after diligent 
Bcarch, wo gazed on these beautiful phenomena. One 
of thenif^ancl the most easy of discovery, occurs on the 
west side of the torrent or stream alluded to, and a few 
yards below the wall of thefviilldara. A vein of granite, 
not unliko a stripe of yellow paint, is seen traversing 
the slate, <md may bo traced more or less distinctly for 
dPreral yards. The granite, of course, when it pene- 
trated the slate, must have been in a state of fusion, and 
the intense heat caused those contortions in the strati- 
fied lock which are still plainly visible. Phenomena of 
the same kind appear a little to the left of the dam, 
near the. top of the descent into Glen Rosa; veins of 
granite being there also seen crossing some slate rocks, 
ivhich BM(^r at short intervals peeping above the soil. 
^-Considerwjly farther down the descent into Glen Rosa, 
a large rdek may be observed, which appears partly 
coiuposod of elate and partly of granite. Geologists 
hold, -we believe unanimously, that tlie granitic range, 


of which Goatfell is a prominent feature, emerged from 
the abyss long subsequent to the deposition of the stra- 
tified formations, sueli as sandstone and slate. These 
strata recline against the body of the mountain, just in 
the position they would have assumed had it protruded 
itself through while they were yet lying horizontally. 
Another strong proof of the comparatively recent origin 
of Goatfell is to be found in the fact, that while at the 
present day the sand of the seashore is in peat measure 
composed of particles of granite, and while the whole 
district is impregnated with such particles, no sem- 
blance of granite is to be found in those puddingstoncs 
or conglomerates which abound throughout vdiat is 
now the granitic region. The irresistible conclusion is, 
that when these conglomerates were formed, the granite 
still lay in the depths of the globe. 

It may bo imagined that with such objects of inte- 
rest, which, so far as personal observation went, were 
absolutely new to us, our progress up the mountain 
was none of the most expeditious; and wo observi'd 
several partie.s who.so single object was to perform 
tlic ,feat of making the ascent, keeping far to the 
right of our favourite milldani, as being the more 
direct road up the mountain. We now began to skirt 
its base, in order to gain the right shoulder, and 
to follow the usu.al tra(‘k. The weather w'as splendid ; 
a magnificent view was to reward our toil; there 
were parties in advance of us, and some in the rear : 
wc were to be in the midst of a crowd on the toj) 
of Goatfell. The tliought disturbed the harmony am I 
the repose of oiir ideas ; but .after all, man is a social 
animal, and we reconciled ourselves to intercourse with 
our kind. Near the top the ascent becomes steep 
and rugged : you leap from one mass of rock to an- 
other ; you gasp for breath ; and although, perchance, a 
lectotalier on the earth, you suspect the orthodoxy of 
the doctrine at tlio height of .*3000 feet. A gentleman 
wlioin )'ou liiivc never before seen fortunately carries a 
flask; lie obligingly offers you a sip; you taste, and arc 
invigorated. The ellect jiroves evanescent, but the sum- 
mit is near. One efibrt more : you succeed; but iuste.!'.! 
of .standing on the top of Goatfell to enjoy the glorious 
prospect, you lay yourself flat on your batde. ihit the 
view from the summit amply compensates for any trifling 
fatigue. On one side stand tlio neighbouring mountains, 
with their rugged and precipitous sides, inspiring a feel- 
ing of awe ; w hile, by siniidy turning round, this emo- 
tion is dispelled, and a scene of beauty, such as probcably 
you liave never before seen, is spread out beneath you. 
^luch of course depends on the weather ; but as ive .'=i.aw' 
it, the magnificent b'irth of Clyde wcis reposing in glii.sf’y 
stillness under a bright and cloudless sky, and the 
islands resting on its bosom we could liavc fancied the 
abodes of the blessed. Beyond the firth the eye may be 
carried to the broad Atlantic ; but we could only dis- 
tinguish iu that direction a range of hills belonging to 
the Western Islands. 

The descent of Goatfell, tliougli accomplished in a 
short time, requires some littlo dexterity. We saw* a 
gentleman who, in the drffad of being left behind by the 
Btoamcr, descended with such headlong speed, that if he 
had mis?^d his footing, he would in all probability liavc 
been severely injured, if not killed outfight. At an 
ordinary speed there is no danger whatever. 

When we regained the base of the mountain, instead 
of returning by the morning’s route, we turned to the 
right, and descended into Glen Rosa. We traced witli 
much interest the slate and the granite, and would no 
doubt have made many original discfveries, if Mr 
Ramsay had not unluckily been before us. We take 
our revenge by stating boldly that wo did imt ahvays 
succeed in discovering the geological phenomena men- 
tioned by him. We searched a wood, for instance, for 
upwards of an hour in quest of an old quarry, but with- 
out finding it, though wo , afterwards disoovered the 
appearance we were in search of in one of the atones 
forming the enclosure of the wood. Glen Rosa is a 
beautiful valley, lonely i^iid peaceful enough to make j 
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you forget, as you pluck its blooming heather, or stretch 
yourself on its grassy knolls, tho great world you have 
left with all its toils and cares. * 

We now wended our way out of the valley, and re- 
turning to Brodick, took the steamer for Lamlash, every 
nerve of our body tingling with pleasurable excitement, 
arising from physical exertion and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Lamlash Bay, though affording a secure shelter 
for vessels, is inferior in grandeur to that of Brodick ; 
for there the GoatfcU range is wanting, and tho Holy 
Isle scarcely supplies tho want. Next day was the 
Sabbath, and instead of remaining at Lamlash, we chose 
rather to tako our place among the worshippers at 
Brotlick, induced partly by the fineness of the weather, 
i and partly because we understood that the Commir ^^kU 
was to be celebrated at the latter place. The walk from 
j Lamlash to Brodick is one of extraordinary beauty, and 
I we enjoyed it to the fhll. After ascending a hill, you 
I sec, on looking back, the Holy Isle, like a towering ram- 
i’ ])art defending the noble bay that lies at your feet from 
I the tempests tliat rage without, against which it often 
! alibrds a secure retreat to hundreds of distressed ves- 
j scls. Resuming your journey, you pass through a tract 
’ bearing a few patches of ver}' imperfect cultivation. 
'riic‘ sloping ground on tlic left becomes gradually 
covered with shrubbery, and is intersected by a wind- 
I mg stream ; but the scene receives its character from 
the magnificent range of Goatfell, which, in solemn 
and lonely grandeur, is now seen shooting its rugged 
' pciiks into the sky. The wonted solitude of the way 
; was interrupted by many ‘ going up to the feast;* and 
I from circmualances arising out of the Disruption of the 
; Scottish church, tho Word was preaclicd that day be- 
neath the open canopy of heaven, and the festival cclc- 
bratt'd undo* a few boards which formed the roof of a 
j saw pit. 

On Monday morning w'e prepared to follov/ out the 
. plan of operations wdiich we had previously determined 
on. Its leading features were — to make the lour of tho 
east side of the island, keeping along the shore as far 
, as Loch liani^H, und then to proceed down the west 
' coast by Dugarry and lllackwater Foot, returning 
I home from the latter place across the island. This 

I plan Avo were prevented from carrying wholly into 
j| effect, although the compulsory variation proved as 

I I .'r*rceable as the original design. An uncereinoni- 
!| oua steamboat -bell hurried us from breakfast, which 
|! ve had scarcely tasted ; and in rather an iinsatisfac- 
i tory luimonr avo proceeded on board. The captain, 

I with a little coaxing, agreed to land 1 x 0 at Corrie, a 
j hamlet about four miles north of Brodick; and as we 
i were rowed ashore, we made the acquaintance of a 

! most intelligent man, tlio Jessce of the limestone quarry 
in tho iinmediato neighboyirhood. This quarry con- 
sists of beds of lime and ^mle alternately: it abounds 
in fossils ; and an inspection of it with an intelligent 
guide cannot fail to prove instructive to tho young 
geologist. We were obligingly presented with some 
specimens of the fossils — we believe the Vrodiicia 
Scoticu. After leaving Corrie, avo found the walk along 
the shore extremely beautiful : on tlie one hand there 
Avas a raugo of picturesque cliffs, richly wooded, and 
at one lime »#vidently washed by the sea; and on the 
other several immense granite boulders, Avhich at some 
remote period must huA^e been detached from the hills 
j’.bove. At Saimox, about a mile beyond Corrie, we 
diverged into the celebrated glen, wliere, instead of 
tho beauty and softness of Glen Rosa, we gazed on 
terrible moimi^ins and precipices, and felt the littleness 
of* man in tho presence of these stupendous works of 
Deity. Glen Sannox is a ravine of considerable magni- 
tude, reixttered still more so in appearance by the clouds 
that usually rest on the mountain ridges at its further 
extremity. The darkness, almost blackness, of its pre- 
vailing hUL—its great depth, and the uncertainty of its 
outline, lost in perpetual mists and shadows — impress 
a character of mysterious grandeur upon the picture, 
Hiich as is rarely met with even in tho wildest scenery 
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of the north. Here the cry of tho eagle is not unfre- 
I qiiently heard in a domain which seems peculiarly his 
own J and a glimpse of the red-dder is still sometimes 
caught, as he looks down the glen from its Alpine bar- 
riers, and snuffing Ibr a moment the breath of approach- 
ing civilisation, turns away in terror, and plunges into 
the wilds beyond. 

Bulphate of barytes is found in Glen Sannox, and is 
at present Avrought, a mill being erected near tho pit for 
the manufacture. The manager, whose dwelling-houso 
is also here, obligingly explained to us the process, and 
show^cd U8 some magnificent specimens of tho mineral, 
which is white in colour, and A'ery heavy, and is exten- 
sively used in the composition of paint. But this is a 
dreary place to live in ; tho gusts which sometimes 
sweep down the glen are terrific, and the soil hardly 
acknowledges the labour of man. Glen Sannox, how- 
ever, ill imitation of tho civilised world, has its railway, 
serving as a ‘grand junction lino* between tho pit and 
the mill. • 

Leaving the glen, we crossed the Sannox Water, hav- 
ing a long journey before us. There is no shore* road 
from lienee to Tioch Ranza, the highway taking a much 
shorter cut across the country; and avo were given to 
understand that onr proposea route, though not abso- 
lutely perilous, Avas at least full of difficulty, and seldom 
ventured on by strangers. The idea, however, of doing 
Avhat casual visitants to Arran rarely do, as Avell' ns <>f 
seeing several objects of interest, determined us to per- 
severe in threading our Avay through the intricacies of 
a confuseil and rocky shore. Wo were not long in di?- 
covering Avliat mu‘ valued guide had taught us to look 
for — the V.anticlmal axis:’ a term of formidable sourjd, 
but mcamng simply tlie point Avhere the strata, which 
had been dipping in a southerly direction, but cem- 
tiiiually decreasing the angle, become horizontal. This ^ 
horizontal position the strata maintain for some little 
distance along the coast, till at length they begin gra- 
dually to dip towj^rds the north. The Old Red Sand- 
stone — a formation greatly indebted for its notoriety to 
Mr Hugh Miller — here runs along the coast, swelling 
gradually into considerable liilla. We found the shore 
free from stones of any m.'iguitiide, and easily traversed, 
though a very different sf^ene awaited us as we presently 
came in sight of Avhat are commonly called * the Fallen 
Rocks.* Here prodigious fragments of rock, in all ima- 
ginable positions, cover the avIioIc shore, and form a sort 
of barrier to nearly the summit of the hill. An im- 
mense overhanging portion of the hill appears at some 
unknoAvn pcnocl to have given AAay, and to have been 
precipitated in these lingo masses on tlio shore. The 
effect is impressive ; and it seems singular that, of the 
many strangers avIio visit Glen Sannox, only a very 
feAv liaA'G seen the Fallen Rocks, not more than two 
miles distant. 

Our familiar friend, the Old Red Sandstone, now de- 
serted us, and Ave bad more difficulty in deciphering the 
succeeding formations. The geologist, however, detects 
the beds of tho oarboniferous scries, intermingled with 
numerous trap dikes. Rain noAv began to fall heavily, 
and Avc fclc tlic less disposition to loiter by the way, as 
we expected soon to resell the veins of the«Ba]t-pans 
and tho old coal-pit.-*. We at length found seA'eral of the 
Litter, filled with Avntcr ; b5t vi'o had no opportunity of 
examining tlio seams of coal which were at one time 
wrouglit (but very unprofltably) in connection A^dth the 
salt-puns in tho immediate vicinity. The shore is h^e 
considerably elevated, and the ruins stand on a grassy 
plot, the more inviting after the rugged road wo had 
just been traversing. These ruins, wittiout either anti- 
quity, or architectural beaufy, or associations of any 
kind to boast of, are nevertheless felt to be interesting. 
They remind us that a spot where the genius of solitude 
now seems to have taken up his a^de, was once tho 
scene of busy industiy, and resounded no doubt with tlu^ 
sounds of joy and love. On reaching a quarry about a 
mile farther north, we found a temporary shed erected 
to servo as dwellings for tho men ; the stone they were 
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quarrying was the New Red Sandstone, and the blocks 
were lying ready for shipment. The appearance of two 
j travellers in this solitary place was probably so un- 
j usual, that one of the men, addressing us, expressed very 
civilly his concern that we had not known that there 
was a good road to Loch lianza across tlie country, ‘ by 
taking which we should have avoided all the diflicultics 
of the shore.* We could hardly persuade him that, 
with the knowledge of both routes, we had given the 
shore a preference. We speedily reached what is called 
the Cock of Arran, a large rock on the shore, and 
wliich is seen at a considerable distance at sea. Pass- 
ing it, we began to encounter tlic roughest part of 
our journey. We had reached the Scriden, a repeti- 
tion of the Pallon liocks, but on a far more extensive ; 
scale. The entire side of the hill seems to have been 
broken up, and certainly the masses of rock, which strew 
the whole shore and the slope of the hill, form a scene 
of most admired confusion. We were told that, except 
* at low-water, we could not pass the Scriden unless by 
partly ascending the hill. By the aid of a little in- 
genuity, however, and some friendly sheep-tracks, we 
managed to thread our way through the mazes of rock, 
till wc emerged again on the open sliorc. The rvcniiig 
was now drawing on, and being both tired and hungry, 
MC made the best of our way to onr journey’s end. 
At about two nnle.s beyond the Scriden we began to 
round Newton 7‘oint, and to our great satisfaction came 
at length in sight of the sweet and quiet Loch Kanza. 

It scpm.s probable, in re.spect of Loch Ranza, ns well us 
of Brodick Bay, that tlio sea at some remote period 
penetrated to the base of the mountains. It is now 
displaced to a great extent by alluvial soil, process 
of Mdiose formation does not >et seem complete. A 
stream from the mountains pursues a serpentine course 
through the vale, which is lerminated by an old castle 
standing on the beach, ami overlooking tlie calm waters 
of the loch. Besides the inn, there is a church, in which, 
liowcver, service is but seldom pcr^rmcd ; and a few I 
cottages, the wants of whose inhaoitants arc probably 
bounded by tbeir native hills. Tlic hill forming the 
I background of Loch Ranza is famous among geologists 
as tifrurding an example of the junction of granite and 
^latc. 

Immediately after our arrival, the rain began to 
descend Jn torrents; and we were kept prisoners in the 
inn ftir the greater part of the following day, and were 
at lust 'obliged to forego our intention of iirocecding 
down the west coast. We therefore returned to Brodick 
by the higli road, remarking, in passing, some niagni- 
. licerit specimens of conglomerate before reaching North 
Sannox. 

Next day, the weather having cleared up, wc pro- 
ceeded to Lamlash, determined to make up for our 
disappointment ; and taking there the high road lead- 
ing in a westerly direction, we walked to Burrican 
Farm, nearly six miles distant; and thence striking 
direfct across the open country, we steered for Black* 
w'ater Foot, on the south-west of the island. Having 
.'irrived without adventure, we set olf for Drumiiiedoon 
Point, n promontory about a mile north of tlie Black- 
water. Drumnjcdoon is of basaltic formation, the rocks 
imperfectly columnar, and presenting from the sea a 
picturesque appearance ; aRhough, from our position 
being immediately under the dill's, the eflect was no 
doubt lessened. Proceeding northward along the shore, 
wB^soon reached the crelebrated caves, the largest of 
wmch, called Kinfe’s Cove, has a legendary history 
reaching back to tlie tl®ie of Fiiigal, of whom, it seems, ' 
there arc etdl fe*qsilptured traces on the walls. In later 
times, the cave Is said to have occasionally sheltered 
Robert Brueb. We had no sooner entered it than a 
thunder-storm began to rage ; and during tlie elemental 
conflict we remainedtin this abode of the heroes of 
^fho past. ‘ The caves in the neighbourhood were no 
. doubt formed by the action of the sea on the sandstone 
during long ages ; but the tide does not now reach 
them. The pitchstonc veins arc a few hundred yards 


north of King’s Cove. The stone is d.‘irk- green, and 
omly fractured ; and the veins seem to rise from tlie 
sda, and to lose themselves in the neighbouring clifls. 
A vein of pitchstone, more acceptable to the generality 
of tourists, may be seen crossing the old road between 
Lamlash and Brodick, not very far from its junction 
M'ith the new. Having satisfied our curiosity, we found 
ourselves enveloped in a dense Arran mist, which means 
fog and thick drizzling rain combined. We now mounted 
King’s Hill, and struck direct across the country for 
Shedog, whence we found our way back to Brodick. 

This is no doubt a meagre account of what was in 
reality a very interesting tour ; but it at least catalogues 
the chief points of interest presented by the island, and 
may he the means of directing to the scene some better- 
qualified pilgrims of nature. The peculiarity of the 
island, as we have hinted, is, that it (HH^iibincs witliin a 
comparatively trifling circle, and in an casily-access,iblo 
quarter, an example of each of the natural features, 
from the grandc.st to the loveliest, for which the scenery 
of Scotland is famous. Besides thi.^, it iircscnts, in a 
striking and intelligible form, an epitome of the physi- 
cal history of the globe, and is thus an lulmirublc prac- 
tical scliool for the student of geology. 


THE DEAD. 

‘ Si ill the i.imo -no chann forpot — 

Nolliliig loDt that timo had r 

FonuKT not tlie dead who have loved, who h.T.Yo left ns, 
"Who bend o’er ns now from their bright homes abn\ o ; 

lint bi'lieve, never doubt, that the God who bereft n.s, 
Permits them to mingle with friends they still love. 

Repeat their fond words, all their noble tieedis rln'ji.‘h, 
&]M'uk pleasantly of them who Joft us in lean ; 

From our lips their dear names other jo>s should not pcrisli, 
While time bears our feet through the valley of ycais. 

Dear friends of our youth ! can wc cease to remember 
Tho l.ist look of life and the low*Avhispered pniyei ? 

Oh, cold be our hearts as the ieo of Decemb^'r, 

When love’s tablets record no rt mctuU-auccs there. 

Then forget not tho dead, who are evermore nigh u'., 

81111 floating sometimes to our dream'haunted bed ; 

In tho loneliest hour, in tho crowd they aro by us : 

Forget not tho dead— oh, foigct not the dead ! 

ISosloHy I/. »?. A, Jami'.s T. Fjui.j3'5. 


TiiK banker’s parlour. ! 

In the nioming the banker looks into his ‘ rash-book,’ and 
I ob.seivcs tlic amount ^\ith which ho ‘locked uj) ’ tho pre- 
I ceding night. He then looks at the ‘ diary,’ whidi con- 
I t.iins his rcccipt.s and ]myincnt» for that day .as far as ho is 
then advised, lie then op^S the letters, and notices tlie 
remittances they contain^VMRl the payuients he is in- 
sUiictcd to make. He will learn from these iicitis wliether 
he ‘wants money or has ‘money to sxiarc.’ If lie wants 
money, he will ‘ take in’ any loans that may bo falling due 
that day ; or he may ‘ call in ’ any loans he may have out 
on demand ; or he may go farther, and borrow money for a 
few days on stock or exchequer bills. Should he have money | 
to spare, ho will, peradveuture, discount brokers* bills, or | 
lodge mom " on demand with tlie bill-brokers, or lend it lor i 
fixed periods on stook or exchequer bills. There aie some , 
bill-brokers who usually make their rounrls every morning, i 
first calling on the parties who supply them with hills, and | 
then calling on tlie bunkers who supply tlium with money. 
The stock-brokers, too, will call after ‘ the market is opcii,’ I 
to inform the banker liow * things arc going’ on the Ktock ' 
Exchange, what operations arc taking i)lucc, and whether I 
money is abun.lant or scarce ‘in the house also what 
rumours are afloat that aro likely to affect tho price of 
funds. It is thus that a banker regulates his ii^cstmcnts, 
and finds employment for his surplus funds . — OilhcrCs 
Treatise on llnnJdny, 
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ll EXPERIENCE. 

I I 

I i Life is often described as an uncertain and weary 
, pilffrirnage — a dim, bewildering road, whereon a man 

! I wanders more or less under the guidance of cliance, 

I I meeting occasionally with adventures. The similitude 
I is in many respects appropriate. At our entrance into 
I life, its purposes, contingencies, and ulterior results arc 
j imperfectly discerned and ajiprehended, even as the 
I materiiil and social aspects of a country as yet unvi- 
|1 sited are but vaguely and inadequately prefigured in 

I ^ the consciousness by such descriptions and reports as 
I we may have read, or gathered in conversation from 
1 previous adventurers. The existing experience of man- 
kind is of comparatively small advantage to any one 
I who is as yet without experience of his own, inasmuch 
i as its uses are unintelligible till tlio want of^ has been 
demonstrated, and, under one or another shape, per- 
sonally felt, and perceived to be desirable. Thus it is 
that so few young persons benefit by the advices of their 
seniors, even when those are really sound, and practically 
I available. Life, indqed, is a new experiment to every one 
. who is born into the world. No man can become the 
I fac-simile of his father or his schoolmaster. Tlic pro- 
j blem of his existence, as we have elsewhere asserted, 

I is to a very considerable extent original ; every man is 
a new variation of the nature which he iudividually 
! personifies. 

This fact appears to be demonstrated by the inve- 
terate propensity of each to deviate more or less from 
the forms and methods of procedure wliioh lie finds 
established. Well contemplated, perhaps this very 
tendency might disclose itself as the predetermining 
impulse of liuman progress, ^rone as men are to imi- 
tation, no one ever proposcj^'^tO reduce himself to an 
exact copy of any of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries. A close examination of his tendencies might 
emibie us to perceive that, even in imitating, he is dis- 
posed to introduce novelties of. bis own, and inclines 
always to reproduce his model in a modified and unex- 
ampled shape. The son who succeeds, or enters ifito 
co-operation wkh, his father in any kind of enterprise, 
rarely or never is contented to abide strictly by the 
rules and formalities pf practice which the father insti- 
tuted. and found to be in all respects satisfactory and 
effectual ; accidentally, or by deliberate intent, he strikes 
out modes of doing business which the other nowise 
contemplated. fTo the senior it will most likely appear 
that the junior is apt to go too fast, or to run insecurely 
in qucstioniible directions ; v^hile, in the opinion of the 
junior, the senior is a lumbering *b1ow coaeli,’ which 
nullifies and overbalances, through tardiness and jolt- 
ings, whatewr advantages of safety and sure transit it 
may gain by means of circamspectiom and precaution. 
In like manuor, in all depEfftments, the apparent in- 


compatibility of the old with the now-^the untried and 
experimental with the steadfastly - established — is a 
well-known and readily - comprehended circumstance; 
a circumstance, indeed, which is sometimes lamentable 
in results, but which, nevertheless, we conceive to bo 
naturally explained by the notion of progressive origi- 
nality previously indicated. 

One of the cunsequences of this ever-prevailing ten- 
dency is, as we have hinted, the signal insufficiency of, 
other people’s experience to further us with much e^ect 
in our personal course of life. What avails it that 
venerable and far^cxpericnccd persons continually affirm, 
with greatest emphasis, that what is called the * world,’ 
for instance, is altogether treacherous and unstable, 
and not depended on? — the multitude of dupes 

and disappointed men and women is not a whit dimi- 
nished. The little boy who remonstrated with his 
mother because she refused to allow him to go to the 
play, under pretence that she herself had * seen the folly 
of it,* spoke precisely tlie universal sentiment, and un- 
quenchable propensity of mankind, when he replied 
that he, too, desircil, more than anytliing, * to see the 
folly of it.’ The young man listens gravely to old 
men’s counsels, but nevertheless profits little by the^ 
when he comes into netual contact with the difficulties ^ 
or temptations against which he hod been forewarned, 
because of his inability, in the first instance, to con- 
ceive himself in the circumstances predicated, and fut- 
ther, because of a latent, dimly-felt conviction 6f the ^ 
inapplicability of the* sage advices to his own concerns, j 
As the daylight is of no avail in seeing till the eye has 
become accustomed to it, so neither docs it appear that 
other men's experiences can be turned to much account, 
before we have attained to some experience of our own, , 
Hence, in spite of the testimony of countless persons of 
accredited practical knowledge touching the vanity of ' 
cert.iin kinds of pleasure — the folly of ambition, tlie 
infelicities of lofty station, and the like — there aro never 
wanting inexperienced people who pursue these things 
With as much avidity as though tlusy had been utterly 
untried, confidently ex;>ecting to realise, by ipcans of 
them, the highest gratifications. The number of re- 
corded failures never daunis the new aspirant. He 
advances full of hope, and with the utmost assurances 
of success, counting little of all obstructions which are 
reported to beset the path of his endeavours, and ad- 
dressing himself complacently to accomplishment 
of the Impossible. It seems neitotsary that he should 
learn * the folly of it’ for himself, before he can be dis- 
suaded from its furtlier prosecution. How many of the 
best years of human life are wasted in merely ascertain- 
ing how we really ought to live 1 Nay, there arc many 
who never become acquainted with even this, persons ^ 
on whom experience is entirely thrown away. 

Overlooking these, and restricting the considmUdn 
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to iuch as really draw advantage from their own ex^ 
perienoes, it may yet be well to ask, Whence comes it 
that so little of the experience of the forefathers de- 
scends upon the children ? How is it that, in the words 
of poet Tennyson — 

* OfcborM* follies teach ua not, 

Kor mticb tlielr wfudoin teacltcs ; 

Hut most, of BtorllnK wDrUi, ia v/Iiat 
Our own wtiwrlcnce preaches ? ' 

The present writer will not undertake to say definitively 
how it is, but, us a rude suggestion, submits that it may 
possibly lie here : All men being, as we say, original, a 
now course is inevitable to every man who is to succeed 
in adequately unfolding liis true character. He cannot 
bo an incarnate imitatiem, and therefore is continually 
impelled to experiment on his own account, and to try 
whatever ponslbilities may lie 'within himself, and thus, 
through action, spcculatiun, and manifold successive 
modes of personal development, produce finally that 
realisation of humanity Avhioh exists already as an idea 
in ])is specific attributes. 7’hiis it is that the best 
exemplars can really aid him little, and are of next to 
no avail, except in as far as they may guide him to- 
wards a more perfect underatanding of his own per- 
sonality, and by showing him what things have been 
hitherto achieved, and what are actually unattainable, 
lead him thereby to a clearer apprehension of what is 
possible to human nature. Any attempt to transfer the 
exact experience of another to hia own consciousness 
must prove utterly abortive, and even if it were suc- 
cessful, would bo to the prejudico of his individual 
integrity, llo must in all cases take lumsclf, ns peoido 
entering into wedlock agree to take each other, * for 
better for worse,’ exactly as ho is, and nowise hope 
to change his nature, otherwise than as he may be 
enabled to improve it by diligent and wholesome cul- 
ture. So only can he attuiu to the dignity and blessed* 
ueds of a right activity ; so only successfully fulfil the 
* special purpose for which he was colled into existence. 

Now the tendency wo are here considering appears 
to foreshadow, for most part in deep unconsciousness, 
some Ainvlamontal necessity for relying upon tlie faculties 
and capabilities of the personal nature. A man’s in- 
herent disposition to slight the hard-bought experiences 
and conclusions of his predecessors, alike in action and 
in speculation, and to advance with headlong impetuosity 
, to try M’hether he cannot really extract, out of a similar 
set of circumstances or contemplations, results some- 
what more satisfactory and significant — such a disposi- 
tion seems to indicate a certain natural requirement 
which cannot otherwise be answered. It cannot spring 
out of any obstinate inclination to close his eyei or his 
reason to the truth ; for we find that, in some men at 
least, there is a readiness to profit by what is true, 
whenever it is sulficiently demonstrated by an actual 
experience of their own. It must belong to a deeper 
law — some inward requisition, some tyrannous demand 
of the constitution — for such a cultivation as is promoted 
by the act of acfjuiring expei'ience. Not otherwise, surely, 
tvould men incessantly distrust the realised endeavours 
of their fellow-men ; not otherwise would they tend 
continually to reproduce the very follies and ihort- 
oominga which others have already found to be inevit- 
able, Ibom such and such particular courses ifod experi- 
raenttl of conduct. It may be said, indeed,”'' (list the 
authenticated experiences of men are not theoretically 
■ distrusted by tbe generality, however much their prac'* 
tices may seem to overlook them : men will often recog- 
nise the perfect truth of the demonstration, and yet 


shape their actions in total disregai^ of the principles 
Iritoae Talidity they acknowledge. This, unhappily, 
cannot be disputed : but admitting this, we have yet to 
ascertain why any msn should manifest an innate dis- 
inclination to accept the just conclusions wiiich othen 
have discovered, instead of straightway employing tliem 
to the advantage of his own afiUirs. Why should he not 
receive the conclusions which have been established as 
a foundation for himself, and build higher thereupon 7 
Why must each man painfully construct, on a founda- 
tion of his own, some new fabric out of the old mate- 
rials ? It lies, doubtless, in the necessity wliich there 
is in every man for building. All his serviceable know- 
ledge is derived through his own activity; his very fail- 
ures and his follies are an apprenticeship to truth; 
lie learns by them what no precepts could so cfibc- 
tually teach him — the generic unprofitableness and 
destructive tendencies of vice, the beauty and the ma- 
jesty of virtue. But is there not, it may be asked, a 
danger of prolonging the apprenticeship ? Undoubtedly 
there is ; and yet it is commonly admitted that expe- 
rience is, upon the whole, tlie most successful teacher, 
though apt to take considerable, and often enormous 
fees. Men, under most circumstances, do really learn 
sometliiiig by experience, if by nothing else ; or, if they 
fail to do so, they are not likely to acquire anything 
to greatly profit them under any other teaching. Any- 
way, it is incontestable that a certain culture of the 
character is derived through the process of acquiring 
experience. The effort ‘ to prove all things,’ wliich a 
wise man enforced as a bounden and indispeiisablo 
duty, does- unquestionably enhance the vigour of the 
faculties, and qualifies them for the readier and mere 
certain apprehension of the truth. The implicit ad- 
mission of other men’s conclusions tends, on the con- 
trary, to foster a passive imbecility, and to detract 
from the proper growth and free^ expansion of our 
oXvn essential powers. Every man is born to gather 
fruits for his own behoof from the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and by the new discernment 
thus obtained, shape out the possibilities of his life. 
Neither by action nor by thought can any one super- 
sede the need of thought or action in another. All the ; 
treasury of renowned experiences is insuilident to equip 
the unpractised character with the wisdom and requisite 
ability for the right accomplishment of his destiny here 
in time. By action and passion, by conquest and defeat, 
through the range of sufferance and endeavour, he must ^ 
advance in his own strength^ — valiantly achieve the 
indispensable dominion over his own weaknesses and 
lusts, and rule the empire of his inclinations in the 
supremacy of his own might. Tlie possessions or at- 
tainments of another, in whaisoever way appropriated, 
can nowise yield him such rich results as spontaneously 
ac&ue from an independent acquisition of his own. In 
this sense, more specially than any, »man must be 
the daring architect of his own fortunes. His own ex- 
perience, whatsoever he has learnt, or is in the way of 
learning, as the outcome of his failures and successes, 
is the main thing which he has really to rely upon for 
the day that is passing over him, or for any day there- 
after. * 

Of whajl; advantege, then, are the accumulated expe- 
riences of the foregone gefferations, the heroic doings 
and endurances of faithful men, who have frilen dead 
in the conflict ^ith evil and calamity ?' The advantage 
remains first of all with them ; but also in\i secondary, 
and stiU considerable deg^, wij^ us, and all survivors 
and successors. But the b^eflt is hot deriveable in the 
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way of immedia^p imitation $ not in regarding patt 
achievements as, actions wliicb^ beiiqr once aocomplUlf^, 
can be made to serve ourselves, without the need of 
further actiom The new generation must also learn its 
possibilities. The man of to-day has a character of his 
own to represent, institutions and modes of living to de- 
vise, suitable to the altered ciroumstances of the world, 
just ns the geological transformations are accompanied 
by successive and original developments of sensitive 
existence, Tlie past is a noble and beneficent posses- 
sion ; ill it are planted deeply the roots of the perennial 
tree of human life : the flowering and fruitful manifesta- 
tions of the hour as they appear in social forms, or Ikc; 
shapo of manly culture, are all substantially sprung 
from the accumulated vigour of the past, each season 
or particular era yielding its contribution of new and 
expansive influences. The present is united indissolubly 
with all the days that went before. The net result of 
other men*s activity is never really lost. But let us 
understand in what way it can truly serve us. Very 
evidently the instinct of humanity inclines to try over 
again every problem of existence; each inexperienced 
novice, in the face of the multiplied experience of fore- 
runners, venturing on the very courses which have 
been seen to lead to naught ; gathering thereby, iiever- 
thcless, the fixed assurance of the fact, and after mani- 
fold disasters and perplexities, finding at length, in 
sonic few instances at least, a true and efleutiial path 
! whereon to walk, and attain to a measure of well- 
j being. What is the riglitful inference for man and for 
I society ? Is it not that each must attain to an indepen- 
dent and appropriate experience? — that every man 
must learn his limits, every society its peculiar needs? 
There is no progress, individually or socially, until the 
progressive agent has attained to some adequate com- 
pieliension of what is befitting to his nature. He can 
learn only by trial, by the visible success of the right 
action, by visible failure of the wrong, through progres- 
sive elevation an^, degradation, throughout tho entire 
circuit of his capabilities. AH things conspire to 
prosper the right action : all things are in conspiracy 
to frustrate and overturn the wrong. Wait only the 
result, and the true endeavour will appear uppermost, 

* shaped to some perfect end.’ It is needless to regret 
the loss of years which we^havo spent in working folly ; 
if they are gone, we can never again reconquer them 
from the relentless grasp of Time. The folly was pos- 
sibly indispensable to the growth of after - M'isdoni. 
Mao, as m'o said, learns little save by action or by 
suffering. Jn the light of a hard personal experience 
many a thing will gradually appear clear. Wo have 
surveyed the land, sustained vexations and weariness 
enough in the vain pastime of exploring it in quest of 
pleasant, places ; lot us here begin to work. Having 
ained a little experience of onr own, we are now per- 
aps in a condition to avail ourselves, to some extent, 
of the experiences of others, which we could not for- 
merly appreciate. Out of that so disregarded store of 
wise conclusions we may now, being once aware,, of 
their undoubted geuuineness, draw here and there a 
matter for one’s own occasions* We had to test by 
experiment whether they wore genuine or not, before 
wo coifld become acquainted with their worth. Doubt- 
less we lost abundant time in doing so, but we have 
thereby at least acquired an exporter faculty for using 
them. Having attained to a more intimate conception 
of the preoise^conditioDB under which we were pre- 
ordained to live, and to a sounder est’miato of the capa- 
bilities that are in ifs, we may at length succeed in 
working out some satisfactory sort of life* Thus man, 
after a round of error, comes homeward to the truth. 
Undoubtedly he may lose himself in the confusions of 
the journeys l>ut there is at least a way by which he 
can return. Society, too, has its *wUd oats' to sow — 
its vain philosophies and profitless economies, of which 
also it will do well to take good heed, lest they grow to 


mere thlsties and ojQ^nsive jungle. The opening days 
and years of every successive era is a kind of social 
youthtimOf wherein society more or less repeats the 
follies which are incident to all incipient developmeuts ; 
but here also, after a sufficiency of harsh experiences, 
there comes a better understanding of the wants and 
possibilities of the time ; and the admirable teachings 
of preceding ages are then to some extent accepted, 
and the new phcDUix^bom Society springs visibly into 
being. Berilous, not the less, is the process of reno- 
vation, wherein the new reality has to take its shape 
out of ashes and decay. It may even chance, as more 
than once has happened, that in that wondrous world- 
regeneration through the agony of change, instead of 
new resplendent life, there may be absolute destruction. 
It all depends upon the uses which we make of our ex- 
perience. The life or death of tho very soul— -whether 
of a man or of society — is entirely contingent upon the 
manner in which it profits, or Vails to profit, by ex- 
perience. 


FIRST QUARRELS. 

A SKETCH FROU LIFE. 

I AM one of the many from whom Heaven has seen fit to 
take away the individual interests of life, that, perohanoe. 
they might become universal. Sometimes 1 could almohr 
liken myself to a mirror, which receives on its Silent, soli- : 
tary breast the fleeting images that pass it by, and so 
takes them, for the time being, as companions to its own 
void heart, while it makes of them life-pictures to be re- 
flected abroad. These passing interests 1 create for iny- 
Bclf continually. They seern, too, to meet me voluntarily 
on every side, not merely in society, but in chance ron-_ 
counters along tho waysides of life. I rarely journey five 
miles from rny home without discovering, or, if you will, 
mantifacturing^ some pleasant and useful passage in hu- 
man life, which makes me feci one with my fellow-crea- 
tures, a.s though the world stretched out lovingly its hand 
to the solitary one, and called her ‘ Sister ! ' 

The other day I took my way homeward. Reader, I 
may as well tell the truth, that 1 am a little, old maid, 
living in London, and working hard that I may live at 
all; also that, in order to add a sn^l mite to my slender 
modicum of health, 1 had abided for a brief space at that* 
paradise of (locknejrs — Southend. A very respectable 
paradise it is too, with its lovely green lanes extending 
close to the shore of what is all but the sea; its pleasant 
cliffs feathered with rich underwood, which the tide al- 
most kisses at high-water; making the whole neighbour- 
hood as pretty a compound of seaside and rural scenezy 
as the lovers of both would wish. When my ‘fairie 
barque* (the London steamboat Dryad, please, reader} 
wafted me from thence, 1 felt a slight i>am at my heart. 
One suffers many such on quitting earth’s pleasant uookA. 

* I ought to have got used to ” good-1^ ” by this time,* 
thought 1 to myself, half patiently, half sadly, and began 
to divert my attention by noticing the various groups on 
deck. 1 always do so on principle, and it is hard if I do 
not find some * bit ’ of human nature to study, or some 
form of outward beauty in man, woman, or child to fall 
in love with. Travelling alone ^as I ever do travel— 
what should I fear, with ray quiet face and triy forty 
years 1), I hud plenty of opportunity to look around, and 
soon my eye fell on two pers<jlt8, meet subjeots to awaken 
interest. 

They were a young couple who sat opposite to lue^so 
clo.*ie, that I could hear eveiy word above a whisper. But 
whispering with them seemed pleasantest, at least for a 
long time. I should have taken them for lovers, save for 
a certain air of cheerful unreserve Which lovers never 
have, and an occasional undisguised * my dear ' falling 
from both%eir lips. At last, keeping a watch over tho 
girl’s left hand, I saw it ungloved, and thereon the wed- 
ding-ring i It rested with a sort of new importance, as 
though tho hand were unused to its weight. Unoon- ^ , 
sciously she played and fid^ted with its shining circlet, 
and then recollected herself with a smile and blush. ^ It 
was quite Clear my now pets were a bridegroom and bride. 
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little old maid. I thanked her, but^kclined. For the 


Here, then, was a page in human life open before me : 
1 tried to read it line by line, romancing where I could 
iif)t read. Full opportunity 1 had, for they took no notice 
of me ; they saw nothing in the world but their own two 
Bulvcs. I liipjiy blindness ! I believe nnich in physiog- 
nomy, so I amused myself with deciphering theirs. The 
irl’a face was strikingly pretty. There waa the high 
row, showing littlo talent, but much sense ; the candid, 
loving, and yet half-wicked dark eyes ; the strilight nose, 
and short curled upper lip; but there the face changed, 
as faces sometimes do, from beauty into positive ugliness. 
The.low'er lip was full- -pouting - showing that ii could 
look both sulky and sensual; and the chin retreated— • in 
fact, positively * ran away !* I said to myself, ‘ If the 
under half of the chanveter matches the under half of the 
face, the young husband there w’ill find a few more diffi- 
culties with the wife he has married than with the 
“ lassin *' he wooed.' So I turned^ to his countenance, and 
speculated thereon. It was decidedly handsome— -Greek 
in its outline ; in expression so sweet, as to be almost 
feeble : at least so f thought at first when he w'us smiling, 
as he ever did when he looked at her. But in a few minutes 
of silence 1 saw the mouth settle into firm hori/ontal 
lines, indicating that with its gentleness was united that 
resolute ivill and clear decision without which no man 
can be the woitliy head of a household —respected, loved, 
*nnd obeyed. For in all households one must rule; and 
wo he to that family wherein its proper head is either a 
petty tyrant, or, through liis own iveakness, a dethroned 
and coiitomned slave! 

Therefore, when I noticed the pretty, wilful ways, and 
sometimes half-silly remarks of the bride, I felt that this 
young, thoughtless creature might yet have cause to thank 
Heaven that she had married a man who knew to rule as 
well as to clierLsh her. 

Until now, 1 had not speculated on their station or 
calling : it was enough for me that they belonged to the 
wide family of humanity. Hut as my inusings wandered 
idly on into their future life, 1 took this also into cori- 
bideratiuu Both had a certain grace and case in mien 
and speech, though, through the wife’s tones, I distin- 
guished the vague drawl which infects most classes of 
Londoners. But the husband looked and spoke like a 
gentleman. I felt ^ure ho was such, even though ho 
might stand behind a counter. A third individual broke 
their ti'tc-k-tetc — a middle-aged Cockney, pa e de families 
— evidently some beach acquaintance made at Southend. 
His chance question produced an answer to my inward 
vvoudering. 

‘ Oh,’ said the bride, ‘ wc could only stay at Southend 

a few days, because of iiiy* She paused a moment, 

and then changed the word husband into * JMr Goodriche. 
lie cannot be longer away from business.’ 

The young bridegroom, then, was ‘ in business * — one of 
those worthy, labouring bees who furnish the community 
with honey. 1 thought how hard he must have toiled by 
counter or in shop to have gained so early in life a home 
and a wife. I respected him accordingly. 

My ‘interesting couple* began a lively chat with their 
new companion ; at least the wife did. >hc put forth all 
her smiles, all that battery of fascination with which she 
had probably before her marriage won her spurs on the field 
of conqsiest, and been dubbed * a most shocking fiirt.’ And 
in the shadow that gathered over the quiet hu.sband’s face, 

I saw the rcfiection of that tMiich must oYteii have bitterly 
troubled the peace of the still more retiring lover. True, 
the girl was doing nothing wrong — her new friend was old 
enough to have been her father, so no jealousy could be 
anmsed ; but still she was taking her attention and con- 
versation from her husband to give it to a perfect stranger. 
She would not have done so had he been only her lover 
still. ^ Alas I that women should take so much pains to 
wib love, and so little to keep it ! 9 

Each minute the young husband spoke leaA»and his 
countenance gi'cw darker. She only laughed, and 
chattered the more. Foolish — ^foolish one ! 'Inere came 
on a heavy shower, and there was a rush below. ‘ Come 
with us to the further end; I will find a place for you,' 
kindly said the blithe young wife, tuniing back to the 


''Orld, I would not have prevented the chance that, in 
solitude of a crowd, some word or look might pass 
between husband and wife to take away his gloom. Yet 
when I left the cabin, 1 saw her sittifig—^-bonnetless, and 
laughing with a childish gaiety — between her silent, 
grave husband and the disagreeable old man. 

I went to my quiet place at the stern of the boat, and 
turned away so that I could see only the turbid river 
and the dull gray sky. It was as complete solitude as 
though 1 had been on Robinson Crusoe’s raft in the luid&t 
of the Pacific. I pondered over life and its mysteries, 
as one does who is used to loneliness — who is accustomed 
to dwell, Hs it were, on a mountain top, seeing the world 
and its inhabitants move below like puppets in a show. 
And herein does fate half atone for tics riven, and ties 
never formed — that in such a life one learns to forget 
self; and all individual joys and griefs, loves and hatreds, 
are swallowed up in universal sympathies. 

I pondered much on the two young creatures I had 
left below ; and, woinan-like, I thought chiefly of the 
woman. She seemed to me like a child toying with a 
precious jc^el, little knowing what a fearful thing it is 
to throw away love, or to play lightly, mockingly, with 
those feelings on which must rest the joy or wo of two | 
human souls for a lifetime. And passing from this in- 
dividual case, 1 thought solemnly, almost painfully, of 
the strange mysteries of human life, which seem often 'to 
bestow the priceless boon of love where it is unvalued 
and cast away. Unconsciously I repeated the well- 
known words, ‘To him that hath shall be riven, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away.^ But my soul 
answered meekly, ‘ Only on earth, and life is not long — 
not long I ' 

And turning once more to the group of my fellow- 
voyagers, I saw the two in whom I took such an interest. 
They were standing together a little opart, leaning on 
the vessel’s side. He was talking to her, not angrily, but 
gravely — earnestly. In tlie expression of his face I scarce 
recognised the man who had borne smilingly all her idle 
jests, sportive contradictions, and caprices an hour a^o. 
She tried them agair^ for a few minutes : but in vain. | 
Then she hung her head, and pouted;' Soon quick, wilful j | 
answers came. I heard them not; but 1 was sure of the | ' 
fact from her flushed cheek and sparkling eye, as she j I 
disengaged her arm from his. Man’s patience is never j I 
eternal, not even in the honeymoon ; he spoke to her j | 
firmly, while his face darkeded into positive anger, and |j 
then there was a sullen silence between them. i 

The time passed, and still they remained in the same j | 
position together; but oh what a sea of sullen anger was j | 
between them! Neither saw the other’s face; but I saw , ! 
both. He stood gazing up into the leaden clouds, his j 
mouth firmly set, and yet twitching every now and therf 
with suppressed feeling. Was it, perchance, the bitter 
disappointment, almost agony, of the man who has with | 
pain and toil built for himself a household hearth, and j 
finds it trodden into ruins by the very idol whom he j 
hoped to place there for ever? A foolish girl! wishing 
to try your power, and keep the honoured husband a 
tyrannised lover still. Do you think what it is you do? 
When you sufibr your own hands to tear down the fair 
adornments of idolatry with which his passion has decked 
you, and appear before him, not as an aifjgellq ideal, but 
a selfish, sullen,' or vain woman, little know you that it 
may take years of devotion to efface the bitterness pro- 
duced by that one hour — the first when he sees you as 
you are I 

The young husWnd glanced once only at his wife; but 
that was enough. The lower Bp — that odious lower Bp, 
which had at first awoke my doubUI — Was the very image 
of weak, pouting sdllennesa. But ira weakness wasits saffi- 
guard against continued obstinacy ; and I saw^though 
the husband did not see — that as she bent over the shle, ' 
tear after tear dropped silently into the river. Thero was 
hope still ! , ^ 

She was leaning over the gangway door, a place scarce 
dangerous, save to the watchful anxiety of affection. How- 
ever, the fact seemed to strike her husband; for ho sud- 
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<l«nly drew her ava/i though foi-mally, and without any 
sign of wishing for reconciUatiou. But this one ali^t 
act showed the thoughtfulness, the love-— oh, if she had 
only answered it hy one kind look, one word of atone- 
ment ! But no ; there she stood — Immorable. Neither 
would yield. I would have given the world could I have 
I whispered in the wife's ear, ‘ For the love of Heaven — for 
I the love of him— for the peace of your whole life, be the 
‘ first to say, forgive mel Right or wrong, never mind. 

I Whichever have erred, it is your place — as weakest and 
; mostdoving — to yield first. Oh, did you but know the 
I joy, the blessedneBS of creening close to your husband's 
) wounded, perchance angry heart, and saying — Take inp 
in there again ; let us not be divided more ! And he 
would take you, ay, at once; and love you the lui .• * for 
the forbearance which never even asked of his pride the 
concession that he was also wrong !' 

1 Perhaps this long speech was partly written in his eyes; 
for when, by chance, they met the yoinig wife's, she turned 

I away, colouring cfinisoii : and at that moment up came 

I I the enemy once more, in the shape of tho intrusive elderly 
j gentleman; but the husband's lecture, whatever it was, 
i ' had its eflect in tho girl's demeanour. S^e drew back 

! W'ith a quiet womanly reserve, strongly contrasted with 
j her former coquettish forwardness, and left ‘ Mr (jood- 
riche’ in possession of the field. And I liked the hus- 
band ten times better for the gentlemanly dignity w'ith 
I wliicb lie sbogk ofi*all trace of ill-humour, and conversed 
j! witii the iutnidcr. The boyish lover seemed changed 
I into the firm, self-dependent man. And when the wife 

I j timidly crept up, and put her arm through his, he turned 
i : round and smiled upon her. Oh how gladly, yet how 
|j shyly, she answered the slight token of peace! And T 
! ! said to myself, * That man will have a just, and firm, yf't 

, tender sway : he will make a first-rate head of a family !' 

I I t saw little more of them until near the journey's end. 

I j They wero then sitting in the half-empty cabin alone 
|i .together; for to my delight, and perhaps theirs, the ob- 
i ; noxious individual of middle age had landed at Black- 

, w'iill. Very quiet they seemed : all the exuberant happi- 
i . ness which at first had found vent in almost childish 
: , frolic was passed, a^^ay. The girl no longer laughed and 
i jested with her young husband; but she drew' close to 

I I ills side, her head bending toward his shoulder, as though, 

1 1 but for the presence of a stranger, it would fain droop 
i I there, heavy with its weight of penitence and love. Yet 
I as 1 watched the restless look in her eyes, and the faint 
I ^ shadow that still lingered on the young nian'M face, 1 

I i thought how inucli had been perilled, and how happy — 

I I ay, ten times hapjiicr — would both have felt had tho first 
I , quarrel never been! 

I i In the confusion of departure I lost my young friends, 
j as I thought, for ever; but on penetrating the mysterious 

j p depths of an omnibus, 1 heard a pleasant voice address- 

, ing me — ‘ So you are again our fellow-passenger to ?' 

j But I will not say where, lest the young couple should 

I I ' speer’ for mo, and demand why I dared to * put them in 
j print.* And yet they would scarce be wroth did they 
I know the many chords they touched, and the warm inte- 
rests they awakened in a poor withered heart which has 

I 80 few. 

I It was the dreariest of wet nights in London — Heaven 
I knows how dreary that is! — but they did not peern to 
! feel it at aU. They were quite happy — quite gay. I 
I wondered whether for them was prepared the deepest 
! bliss of earth — the first * coming homo;' and I felt almost 
; sure of it when the husband called out to tho conductor, 

I ‘Set us down at ;' naming a quiet, unobtrusive, 

new-built square. He said it with the half-conscious 
importance of one who gives a new address, thinking the 
w'orld must notice what is of so much interest to himself; 
and then the young people looked at one another, and 
smiled. , 

I said to the wife— drawing the bow at a venture — 

* What a miserable night ! — Is it not pleasant coming 
home I* 

She loofed first at her husband, and then turned to 
me, her whole face beaming and glowing with happiness, 

* Oh, it is— it is I ' 

• • 

I __ . , , _ _ 


They bade roe good-night, and disappeared. I leant 
I bivck in roy dark corner, ray heart very full : it had just 
strength to give them a silent blessing, and no more. 1 
remembered only that I had been young once, and that 
1 was now an old maid of forty years, 

WEATHER TROGNOSTICATOUS. 

^ « BIRDS, 

In most countries tho procedures of birds and other 
animals have been frequently considered as indicative 
of ebauges of weather, or of the clioracter of coming 
seasons; and a learned German naturalist, I’rofeseor 
Brehm, has recently commuiiicated to Oken’s * Isis' an 
interesting paper upon the subject, lie directs atten- 
tion chiefiy to the actions of birds — these animals, both 
from their delicate organisation and migratory habits, 
seeming especially susceptible to changes of weather 
and of season. 

When inclement weather is impending, many birds, 
such as crows, chafiUnchea, yellow hammers, &c. &c. 
collect in large or small flocks, and deport themselves 
contrary to their wont. The crows are perched with - 
drooping wings and dull aspect, seeming to have lost all 
their habitual vivacity. TJie smaller birds are, how- 
ever, extremely restless, flying here and there, remain- 
ing nowhere long, and becoming unusually shy, so that 
even those of them that are not generally very circnin- 
spect in their procedures are now shot with difficulty. 
'The Gorman bird-catchers at these times close their 
nets in despair, declaring that they can do no good, as 

* tho weather has got into the birds' heads.’ 'L'iie sea- 

birds, on the approach of storms, seek the coasts, cape- 
c'inlly holes in the clifls, and sometimes even fall on the 
decks of vessels. J 

It is also just before a storm that the song-birds send , 
forth their loudest and most beautiful strains, the entire 
bird-world exhibiting n state of unusual excitement, as | 
if bent upon expressing the intensity of its enjoyment j 
of the existing w'eatlicr prior to the coming change. 
Several birds, too, utter peculiar cries on tJie approacli ! 
of rain ; and the common cock crows uway more vigo- 
rously than ever, especially in the night. It is generally 
said that tiic hens with cock’s plumage (that is, hens 
who have ceased to lay eggs have feathers resembling 
the males, and can crow like them) only crow when 
fine weather is about to change. Certain birds, too, 
indicate an approaching thaw in winter. The crows, 
jackdaws, and magpies become calmer, and all the 
crow-tnbes look plumed and pleased. The juniper- 
thrushes and blackbirds loso much of their shyness, and 
are hence niiicli more easily taken. 

* In assisting to predict the nature of the coming sea- 
son, the exact observation of the breeding-time of birds 
is very instrumental. If pairing takes place very early, 
we may with certainty predict a fine and early spring. 
Several birds, as the starlings, may breed twice in tho 
same year. When this occurs early in April, we may 
expect a fine May ; for the numerous insects necessary 
for the nourishment of the *young are not met with in 
a cold and rainy May : in this case the eggs are not 
laid until the end of April or beginning of May, so 
that the bringing up of the young takes plac^ in June, 
Mhcn nourishment will hardily bo wanting. In this last 
case there is hut one breeding. Sometimes the pair- 
ing of domestic birds takes place remarkably early. 
Thus Hr Brehm observed it in respect to pigeons and 
ducks in 1 848 as early as January, and even saw young 
pigeons in that month. Ho immediately concluded a 
very mild winter would result, which proved to be the 
case. Again, the late breeding of birds announces a 
mild aqiumn. The hpuse-sWallow has been observed 
breedin^uring harvest-time, and the quail at the be- 
ginning of September ; but so warm was the season on 
tiiese occasions, that the young wero not only suffi- 
ciently nourished, but strong enough to accompany th» 
parents in their migratory flight. The same has been 
observed in some wild species of pigeon, as the Columla 
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palumbuH and Gi^nas^ the latter having been found breed- 
ing in September in a very warm year. On many occa- 
sions partridges have been found breeding in August, 
so that their young were very small in September ; but 
the weather on ancli occasions has always proved so 
fine, that they were oasily^bred, while during the very 
inclement June and July of 1845 thousands perished. 
The spring of the year 184fj is well worthy of attention. 
Hares and rabbits bore young remarkably early. The 
first Motacxlla ahha was seen as early as the 16th Feb- 
ruary, and redstarts on the 2d March ; nay, the white 
storks and starlings wintered even in the northern parts 
of Germany. 'J’hey were seen both at Wittenl)erg and at 
Wolkenberg. The crows, magpies, and partridges w'ere 
obsorve<l pairing in January ; and seeing the beautiful 
weather, every one expected a very early breeding sea- 
son. Tins did not occur, however; for in the middle of 
April many crows, magpies, jackdaws, and other early 
nest'buildiiig birds, had cither laid no eggs at all, or very 
few of them. They had, therefore, a presentiment of the 
bitter cold April which was to ensue, and showed how 
much more securely they had been directed by this 
than many of the inliabitants of the localities, who, 
having commenced the culture of their gardens and 
fields during the warm winter and cm ly spring, sus- 
tained great damage by the subsequent cold. 

' But not only is it important to note the time of 
breeding, hut the places wherein the eggs are deposited. 
Many of the waterfowl are so limited in their choice of 
situation, that they can make but little change ; and 
the consequence is, that on the occurrence of great in- 
undations, as that of June 1845, thousands of their eggs 
are destroyed. Other birds, however, have more choice 
in the selection of their nesting-places, and are guided 
much by their presentiments of the weather. Among 
these, in the author’s vicinity at Kenthendorf, he has 
observed the kingflslier and the plover. The first of 
these birds, in the sprihg-time, wlien the coming rains 
would render tlie deeper brooks too turbid for it to 
discern and catch the little fish for its young, frequents 
the clearer ponds much nearer the source. This was 
especially the case in 1816, 1817, and 1835, in which 
years largo quantities of rain fell in May aud June. 
As respects the plovers, they usually do not form their 
fiesta in the vicinity of Renthendorf, this lying too high 
and dry for their purposes. In April 1943, however, 
several pair fixed their residence on a farm situated on 
a hill ; and the spring .and summer of that year proved 
Gxtre^ly wet. Again, in April 1845, the author was 
apprised that tlie same occurrence had taken place, 
and ho at once prophesied a wet season ; and so abun- 
dant did the Hoods prove, that, had the plovers’ eggs 
been deposited in their usual places, they must all have 
been destroyed. The hilly places they had chosen 
pfoved, in such a season, sufficiently moist for their 
purposes. Similar conclusions may be drawn from the 
proc'edures of the landrails (S^rex pratensis). If these 
birds, on their arrival, take up their aboles in or near 
large fens, then may we be certain a dry summer will 
follow ; for then will the marshes become so much dried 
up, that the birds will Ihj able to find dry and grassy 
places Bi^cient for their support and security. If 
neither a very wet nor very dry summer is impending, 
then they resort to meadows producing the rarex, which, 
growing very high, answers all their purposes. But if, 
in the spring, they resort to neither such meadows nor 
to niarsliy districts, but repair to fields in which peas, 

^ clover, barley^ &c. are grown, then may we be certain 
of a wet summer. A great variety of waterfowl fre- 
quent the large collections of water at Ahlsdorf near 
Heraberg; and if they remain there to breed, it is 
certain that the season will not prove a ver^iHry one, 
so UM the ^marshes will not be dried up. In other 
yeat^^hM^. although these are still full of water, 
birds quit the vicinity; and it is then 
v^ays fbuiid ,WAt the summer proves a very dry one, 
and that the marshes become dried up. The celebrated 
Naumann relates a similar fact :— A gray goose had 


bred in a large pond of water, and had succeeded in 
bringing up her young; when one night the whole family 
disappeared, and were found in a much smaller pond. 
The summer proved exceedingly hot, and the large 
pond which the goose (here certainly no goose) had 
quitted when full of water, became entirely dried np, 
whereas the one slie had migrated to continued to re- 
tain its water. In the same manner Dr Brehm has 
remarked that when the sandmarten (Hirmdo riparia) 
quits the banks she has been accustomed to for water 
surrounded with steeper banks, floods may be certainly 
reckoned upon. . » . . 

The manner of breeding also furnishes its indications. 
Thus in the scarce years (expressively called in German 
‘ hunger-years’) 1816 and 1817, many of the insectivo- 
rous birds laid far fewer eggs than ordinary. In the nest 
of a Miiscioapa yrisQla two eggs only wore found ; and the 
cold and rainy weather wliich followed would have pre- 
vented the nourishment of a greater number of young. 
Dr Brehm, in 1843, observed within a small space seven 
pair of tower-hawks, which kept together, and were 
very lively, but, with the exception of two pair, bred 
not. The nests of these two pair were observed. In 
the one the little ones died of hunger while quite young ; 
the others were fed by their parents with the greatest ^ 
difliciilty for a longer period, but were at last found 
dead under the nest. It proved fortunate for the other 
five pair that they had not bred also ; for so scarce did 
their food become in 1843, that even the old birds could 
hardly sustain their own lives. It was different in the 
spiring of 1845, for then the whole of these hawks bred ; 
for although there were enormous rains, yet as the tem- 
perature of the air w'as high, an abundance of insect 
food offered itself for the young ; and founding his 
opinion upon the greater number breeding, Dr Brehm 
had foretold that the temperature of 1845 would prove 
far higher tlian that of 1843. 

Finally, the migration of birds is of importance in the 
point of view we are now considering. It is evidently 
not the present want of food that impels them to flight 
— for that may exist in abundance when they leave us 
— but an instinctive apprehension of coming scarcity. 
The time of departure, however, undergoes great changes, 
the observation of which is important in inognosticatiiig 
the weather. Is the autumnal flight insignificant? — that 
is, the number of birds quitting our shores less than i 
usual, and these seeming in no haste to quit — wo may be 
then certain that neither an early nor severe winter is 
in prospect; but if the contrary is the case — if the 
birds desert us soon, and take with them strangers who 
in other years do not accompany them — then cold 
weather is surely in store for iis. This was seen re- 
markably in Germany in the years 1844 and 1845. In i 
the autumn of the first of these years all Germany was 
overspread with such numbers of the different 8i>ecles 
of the nuthatch {Nucifra^a')^ that the like had not been 
seen for half a century. Other birds, such as the Leatris 
parasitica and Timom meyerty had not been seen for thirty 
years. Somewhat later came the coloured jays, various 
species of the rush and wild-ducks, and other aquatic 
birds. The attentive ornithologist could only conclude 
from such a migration that a severe winter was at 
hand ; and su it proved. Next year the case was altered. 
The nuthatch and jays appeared not to migrate ; the 
starlings were still observed at Renthendorf at the end 
of November : these, as well as the white storks, fre- 
quenting the banks of the Elbe and the Mulde during 
all the winter. Under these circumstances, to have 
expected a cold winter would have been r^iculous ; and 
none such came. The appearance of various individmil 
birds quite early in 1848 would have led to the con- 
clusion that a very early spring was at hand*; but the 
arrest of their arrival in March, and their tardy neit- 
buildlng, foretold the uncongenial weather that occurred 
in April. An unusual duration of the stay of northern 
birds in southern legions is always a very unwelcome 
sign, as portending a late spring. Thousands of the 
FrinyWa ymmtifringilla remkinod In Central Germany as 




late as April in 1816, in vliioh unfortunate year bad 
weather continued even until June. - l\>]^u1ar creduUtjr 
often attributes the production of unfavourable wcathdr 
to the presence of unusual varieties of birds ; and the 
naturalist, while scouting so foolish an idea, is well able, 
when these have appeared in large numbers, or con- 
tinued for a long time, to explain its origin. 

A few words may be .added on the actions of other 
animals. Every housewife knows the restlessness which 
oats and young animals frequently betray on the ap- 
proach of wet} and the shepherd will tell you, when 
flies and fleas prove more than usually tormenting to 
man and animals in the forenoon, that the afternoon 
will not pass without rain. The hunter knows that 
\rhen the roe betakes herself early to the wou<i. she 
does so to keep her form dry against approaching rain. 
If the marmot buries himself early, so must we expect 
an early winter. A close observation of insect life 
w(mld teach us much about the weather. If the bees 
kill their drones early, we may count upon a bad 
autumn ; while, if they allow them to live longer than 
usual, then will fine summer weather long continue. 
If great numbers of wasps build on the ground, or in 
underwood, a dry summer may be expected ; while, if 
fthey build under roofs, or other places affording shelter 
from the rain, there is every probability of a damp, if 
even not of a very rainy summer. AYorms burrowing 
very deeply into the ground in autumn show that a 
cold winter and sharp frost will follow; while, if they 
lie just under the surface, we may bo certain of a degree 
of cold that will not penetrate deeply. 

Dr Brehni concludes his paper by requesting the co- 
operation of zoologists, especially those residing near 
the coasts, and possessed of opportunities of watching 
the procedures of waterfowl, lie believes that by col- 
lecting and publishing the observations of numerous 
naturalists, results may be arrived at of the highest 
importance to the gardener, the farmer, and the vine- 
grower. 

Many of the observations contained in the paper we 
have now abridged have been also made by others in 
our oM'n country ; but their acceptance by so distin- 
guished a naturalist as Dr Brehm invests thorn with 
a higher authority than we had been accustomed to 
attach to them. 


COUNTKY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NICHOLAS OOCOL. 

I LOVE the quiet, solitary life passed in their country- 
houses by the old-fashioned inhabitants of Iwower 
Russia. I fancy now that I can see the mansion, sur- 
rounded by a gallery., supported on slender columns of 
dark wood, thus affording a sheltered promenade on the 
outside. Behind, and at each side of the house, stretched 
long rows of mulberry, cherry, and plum-trees ; in front 
was a green, smooth lawn, shadowed by some line old 
beech-trees. Two narrow paths led, one to the kitchen, 
the other to the sitting-rooms ; and in a clear pool of 
w'ater near the gate swam a snowy goose, with her soft, 
yellow offspring. Along the hedge were suspended 
long strings of dried apples and pears, intermingled 
with mats apd carpets put out in the air ; and a cart, 
loaded with melons, stood at the barn door. 

All these objects have a charm for me : they recall the 
memory of a kind old couple, whom it was the delight 
of my childhood to visit. Athanasius Ivanovitch 
Tovstogoub was the name of the husband, and Pul- 
cheria Ivanovna Tovstogoubitska of the wife. The 
former was a* tall man of sixty years, with a smiling, 
benevolent countenance, and he constantly wore a 
camlet pelisse lined with sheepskin. Fulcheria seldom 
laughed, out the expression of her face was soft and 
kind ; and she took the utmost pleasure in welcoming 
her guest^ and pressing them to partake of her good 
cheer. Tney had never had a child, so that their mu- | 
tual afi^tion was completely oentert^ in each other. j 

The apartments in their house were small and loWf j 


and each W'as heated by an immense stove ) for Atha- 
nasius and Fulcheria loved warmth, and kept the dre* 
places constantly replenished with straw, which in Lower 
Russia is used instead of wood. U'he walls of the prin- 
cipal room were decorated with a variety of old paint- 
ings and engravings, and amongst them a portrait of 
Peter III., and another representing tlie Duchess de la 
Valliere.^ The floors were all of baked clay, but so 
smooth, and kept so scrupulously clean, that I alM*’ays 
preferred them to boards. Pulcheria*s own room was 
flUed with old odd-lookfog chests and boxes, while 
the walls were covered with bags of flower-seeds, dried 
cucumbers, and other vegetables. She was a great 
manager, and loved to lay up a variety of useless gar- 
ments, and superannuated articles of furniture. The 
chairs were of dark massive wood, with high backs' 
and narrow seats, neither stufled nor varnished; the 
tables were small and square ; and the carpet woven 
in a pattern of birds and flowers, not always easily 
distinguishable from each other. The servants’ hall 
was filled with women and girls dressed in coarse 
striped gowns. Their mistress gave them needle-work 
to do, and fruits to pick and prepare for drying ; but 
half their time was passed in dozing by the fire. 

Athanasius Jviuiovitch troubled himself very little 
about liis aflairs, save that ho used to walk about his 
fields, and look idly at the operations of liis reapers and 
mowers^ All the weight of the domestic administra- 
tion, tlierefore, rested on Fulcheria Ivanovna ; and her 
duties principally consisted in opening and shutting 
her store-rooms, curing, drying, or salting all sorts of 
meat, fruit, and vegetables. During the summer a large 
fire was kept perpetually lighted beneath an apple- 
tree in the garden : over it an iron tripod supported a 
deep stove-pan, in which were cooked incessantly pre- 
serves, jellies, and pastilas — a sweetmeat composed of 
sugar and honey. (Juder another tree a man-servant 
was busy distilling brandy from peach and mulberry 
leaves and cherry kernels. In short, such a quantity 
of good things were annually prepared, that the store- 
rooms and cellars would scarcely have sufileed to con- 
tain them, had it not happened that the greater portion 
of these provisions was secretly devoured by the domes- 
tics. The steward, in lea^e with the starosta (chief of 
the serfs), robbed their mistress without mercy. They 
used to cut down the fine old oaks, and dispose of them 
at the neighbouring fairs. One day Fulcheria Iva- 
novna expressed a wish to inspect her woo<ls. Accord- 
ingly a c/rodcAAri, enx|iIoped in enormous leathern ^rons, 
was brouglit out ; and the old coachman moved his lips, 
and produced a scries of discordant sounds, in onlcr to 
inspirit his old horses. The machine began to move, 
and in so doing, omitted suiih a scre.'iming noise, that 
the wliolo neighbourhood became cognisant of the fact, 
that the lady was leaving her mansiou for a drive. 
Fulcheria Ivanovna failed not to perceive tlio extermi- 
nation of her ancient oaks. 

‘ How is it, Nitchipor,* she said to her steward, who 
accompanied her, * that the oaks, like your own hairs, 
have become so few and scattered ? ’ 

‘ Few and scattered ? ’ replied the steward ; ‘ they have 
all disappeared I lightning has struck down some, the 
worms have eaten others; in short, they \rid gone, 
madam~all gone 1* - 

Fulcheria Ivauovna returned home, quite satisfied 
with this reply, and gave orders to her iieople to look 
well after the Spanish cherry-trees and large winter 
pear-trees. Her worthy ministers, the steward and 
the ataroita, discovered that it was quite useless to 
store up all the flour in their master’s granary, and 
that he must be content with half. Yet despite the 
whoIesa||| peculation carried on by every member 
of the household — from the lady's-maid, who fingered 
the choice preserves, tb the pigs, who swallowed 
incredible heaps of apples and ^ms— despite also 
the liberal presents made to friends ' and visitor^--# 
the grounds were so vast and fertile^ and produced 
everything in such abuiuhmcO, that the dimiaution 
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I I i>f tlioir stores was never perceived by Athanasius or 
I j Pulc!»erU. 

j j The old couple wore fond of good living. They rose 
1 j early, and had tlicir coffee ; then Athnnnsiu.i strolled 
1 out about his grounds, and conversed vitli his steward, 

1 who, old fox tliat lie was, knew well how to flatter his 
I master into the belief that everytliing went on right. 

When Athanasius went in. lie would say, * Pulcheria 
; Ivanovna, don’t you think ’tis time to eat something ? ' 

* I don’t know wliat you can oat now, Athanasius 
! Ivanovitch, except the little pork patties, or those 
I seasoneil with pojipy seeds, or else a dish of salted 
j imiHlirooin.'^.' 

* Let us have the mushrooms and the patties too, my 
, ■ heart.’ 

An hour before dinner, Athanasius usually drank a 
1 portion of brandy from an ancient silver cup, seasoning 
; it with a fevv small dried fish. At noon they dined. 
Besides the dishes and sauce-boats, the table was usually 
covered with a number of little jars, hermetically sealed, 
in order tliat the aroma of their liighly-seasoned con- 
tents might not escape. The converBatioii generally 
; turned on the business of the hour. 

I ‘ 1 think this flummery is a litllo burnt. What do 
, you think of it, Pulclieria Ivanovna ?’ 
i * No, Athanasius Ivanovitcli. Pour some more melted 
' butter over it, and some mushrooni sauce, and then you 
' w’on’t think it hiinit.’ 

1 After dinner, the old man iisiially .slept for an hour ; 

afterwards his wife would bring in a cut water-tnelon, 

I saying, ‘ Will you taste this beautiful melon, Athaiia- 
1 sius Ivanovitch ?* 

i ‘ Ah, l^ulcheria Ivanovna, don’t depend on its red 
I colour,’ said her husband, helping liiinsclf, however, to 
j a huge slice ; ‘ there are some fine roay-looking melons 
that are good for nothing.’ 

f ' The melon, hoM’ever, soon disappeared. Then Atha- 
I nasius Ivanovitch ate some pears, and Mcnt to take a 
I turn in the garden with his wife. When tliey returned 
I to the house, the good lady occupied herself with her 
I household affairs, while her husband, seated in an easy- 
I chair, looked idly on, watching the constant opening 
-I and shutting of the store-room, and the servants bring- 
I ing sieves and baskets backwards and forwards. After 
I g. time, he would say, ‘What shall we cat, Pulchcria 
Ivanovna ? ’ 

‘ Would you like some gooseberry puffs ?* 

‘ Very much.’ 

‘ Perhaps you’d prefer a little kissel?'''' 

* Let us try both.’ 

Before sujiper, Athanasius Ivanovitch generally ate 
a fevv other trifles. At nine o’clock supper was served. 
Then they retired for the night, and the busy house- 
hold became still. Their room was so hot, that few 
persons could have supported its temperature; but 
Athanasius, in order to be w-^armer still, had his bed 
made on the top of a stove, tlie heat of which, however, 
sometimes became so great, that ho was forced to rise 
in the middle of the night, and walk about the room, 
groaning occasionally. 

‘ Why do you groan ? ' Pulclieria wmuld ask. 

‘ Because I feel my stomach uneasy.' 

‘ Would you hkc to cat souicthing, Athanasius 
Ivanovitch?’ 

‘ I daresay it w'ould do m^'good, Pulcheria Ivanovna: 
what would }ou recommend?’ 

‘ Curds and whey, or some dried pears.’ 

* Well, let us have them and a servant, only half- 
awake, was sent to rummage the larder. 

Then Athanasius, after eating a good plateful, would 
say, ‘ I fed much better now j* and returning to bed, 
he would sleep tranquilly till morning. , 

These people appeared to most advant^e when 
they received guests. Then they seemed but to live for 
the comfo^ of tbeir friends. The best of everything 
that their^jlpuae could produce was offered with the 


utmost cordiality ; and there was nothing aflected in this 
display of hospitality : you saw in their oountenanecs 
the pleasure they felt when -their dainties were duly 
accepted. Never was any vi.Mtor allowed to depart on 
the day of his arrival : he must always remain to sleep. 

‘You must not think of going/ Athanasius would 
say : ‘ who knows but tliat robbers may attack you/ 

‘Yes/ would add Pulchcria; ‘and then tlte night is 
dark, and the road bad, and your coachman, besides, 
being a weak little man. is half-asleep in the kitchen by 
this time.’ So the visitor was forced to remain, and 
spend a pleasant, tranquil evening. I fancy now that I 
can see the figure of Athanasius Ivanovitch bent for- 
ward in his arm-chair, listening with his perpetual 
placid smile to his friend’s discourse. The visitor, who 
himself seldom left his country-house, hazarded a num- 
ber of political conjectures— related in a mysterious tone 
bow the French and English had secretly combined to 
send Bonaparte again to Russia; or else lie 'discussed 
the war which was then convuLsing Europe. 

Then Athanasius, affecting not to see Pulclieria, 
would say, * I intend myself to go to the w'ars : why 
should not I be a soldier?’ 

‘Just hear him,’ cried Pulcheria: ‘don’t mind a 
w'ord he says. How could he, in his old age, set out for, 
the wars. Why, the first soldier he met would kill 
him.’ 

‘ Not at all/ replied Athanasius ; ‘ I would kill hint.* 

‘ lAsteu to him I ’ resumed Pulcheria. ‘ How could he 
go to the wars? His pistols and his sword arc lying in 
the liwnber-rooni covered witli rust. If you only saw^ 
them ! They would surely explode and cut his fticc- : 
my poor old man would be disfigured for the rest of j 
his days!’ 

* Well,’ retorted Athanasius, ‘ I’ll buy new arms : I’ll 
get a s.'ibrc and a Cossack lance.’ 

‘What folly you talk!’ cried Pulchcria Ivanovna. 

‘ I know w'cll you are jesting ; but such jokes ahvaj s j 
make me feel uncomfortable.’ And Atlianasius Ivano- i 
vitch, satisfied with having frightened his w ife a little, | 
smiled, and was silent. ! 

It was pleasant to hear Pulcheria pressing A guest to i 
breakflist. 

‘ Here/ she w'ould say, taking the stopper out of a 
bottle, ‘ is brandy made with mint, an excellent thing j 
for a pain in the back. And here is some more made | 
with centcry, most efficacious against singing in the j 
cars or pimples on the face. Here is another bottle ; 
flavoured with peach kernels: just try a small glass- j 
ful. If you happen, when rising in the morning, to ' 
strike your forehead against the sharp corner of the I 
bedpost, so that a swelling is produced, you have only | 
to take a little of this before dinner, and the mark will j 
soon disappear r 

’Then she would conduct her guest to a table covered ! 
w'ith a number of small plates. 

* Hero are mushrooms stewed with pepper, and some 
others done with gillyflower water. These are preserved 
w^alnuts. I learned a peculiar mode of doing them from 
a Turkish w'oman, at the time when there were Turkish 
prisoners in the country. Here is a preserve which 1 
learned to moke from Father Ivan. You take a small 
barrel, and put in first a layer of oak-leaves, then pepper 
and saltpetre, then mushrooms, and cuv^r them over 
with the flowers of the nitchouineter.* Here are cheese 
patties, and some others made of cal^bage and black 
corn, which Athanasius Ivanovitch likes very much/ 

I loved to visit these good people, although 1 gene- 
rally returned with a fit of inaigestion. Certainly the 
air of Lower Russia aids the functions of* the stomach, 
else its hospitable inhabitants would soon find them- 
selves in their coifins. 

At lei^gth a change came over this peaceful hiiusehold : 
the health ,uf Pulcheria Ivanovna began to declin^. 
Gradually she grew weaker and thinner; and one day 
she said to her husband,/ Athana8iu.s Ivanovitch, when 
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♦ Assort of fruit-jelly. 


* An odoriferous plant which grows on the steppes. 
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I die, will you have me dresBe^i in my gray spotted 
robe? Don’t waste niy red striped satin one, but have 
it made into , a dres8ing>*gown^ for yourself it will 4)e 
very handsome Ibr you to recei%*e visitors in.* 

‘How you talk, Pulcheria Ivanovna. God only 
I knows when deatii will come to any of us; and here 
‘ you frighten mo with such words I ’ 

* My heart, I feel that I must soon die ; but don*t 
i grieve too niiioh. 1 am old, and you arc old yourself : 
-j we shall soon meet again in a better world.* 

I Athanasius Ivanovit-ch sobbed like a child, 
i * Don’t cry, my husband ; don’t make God angry by 
i resisting his will. All I regret in dying is, that I 
know not to whom I can intrust you. Who will take 
care of you when I am gonc?_ Who will love yiri as I 
do ? ’ And calling her own confidential servant, she 
I said to her, ‘Listen, Tavdokn ; wlien I am dead, you 
I must take care of your master as if he were the apple 
i «f your or your own only child. Mind that liis 
; favourite dishes are prepared in the way he likes, and 
I that his clothes and linen arc clean and welUaircd. 
Watch him continually, Tavdoka, and God will reward 
you. You arc old yourself, and must soon goto your 
1 account ; don’t, then, have the sin on your soul of iie- 
j .glcctiiig your master for a moment.’ 

I Poor old woman! notwithstanding her increasing 
; weakness, she regulated all her domestic utrairs, so that 
j her husband should not sntrerfrorn her loss. Soon after- | 
' wards she was confined to her bed, and her appetite 
! totally failed. Athanasius Ivanoviteh never left her 
, side. 

1 ‘ Won’t you try to eat something, Pulcheria Ivan- 

ovna?’ he repeated incessantly. 

But his wife could not reply. At length her lips 
moved, as If she tried in vain to speak, and with one 
sigh her spirit departed. 

Athanaaias Ivanoviteh was stunned. He wept not, 
but stared at the dead with dull, fixed eyes. They 
! placed Pulcheria on a table, dressed her in the robe she 
l)a<l chosen, crossed her arms on her breast, and placed 
a lighted taper between the stilfened fingers. He 
watched tlie whole operation with an oir of insensi- 
hility. A crowd of people assembled on the day of the 
interment. In front of the house were ranged long 
tables, covered with kontia^* baked meats, pasties, and 
flasks of brandy. The guests conversed, wept, looked 
at the dead, spoke of her good qualities, and w'atched 
Athanasius Ivanoviteh. He walked to and fro among 
his fnends with an air of stupefaction, not noticing any 
one. At length the procession was formed; the body 
was raised on its open bier ; and the crowd moved after 
it, following the priests, wearing goM-embroidered robes. 
On arriving at the cemetery, the ctirpse was laid down 
near the grave prepared for it, and Athanasius Ivano- 
vitch was invited to approach, and give his wife a last 
embrace. He obeyed niechanieally : tears flowed from 
his eyes, hut he felt ihetn not. Then the coffin was 
lowered ; the priest threw the first shovelful of clay on 
it; the attendant choristers began to chant the vetch- 
naia pamiat (eternal memory) in a low monotonous 
tone. In a few moments the grave was filled up, and 
sods placed over it. Then advanced Athanasius Ivano- 
vitch : he l^st looked round with a bewildered air, 
then at the tomb, and said, ‘ Why have you buried her? 

— why * But he did.not finish the sentence. 

But when he returned to the house, when he saw 
Pulcheria Ivanovna’s room empty, and even the arm- 
chair she used to occupy removed, he subbed bitterly, 
and the tears flowed like rivers from his darkened eyes. 

.Five years^had elapsed since the death of Pulcheria 
Ivanovna, when, happening to be in tlie neighbourhood 
of his^ demesne, 1 w'oiit to visit Athanasius Ivanoviteh. 
The old place showed evident marks of neglect and 
decay ; the paling round the court was broken down, 
the trees and shrubs were ov0,rgrown and straggling— - 

^ A sweetmeat oompOHOd of rioe, sugar, and raisini; and ospo- 
dally used at funeral feasts. 


even tho old- dogs looked starved and miserable. The 
master of the house came out to meet me ; he was 
bent nearly double, but the habitual smile was on his 
drawn lips. 1 followed him within doors, and we sat 
down to table ; but the repast, though sufilciently abun- 
dant, was not prepared with the same care as formerly. 
A servant fastened a napkin beneath his master’s chin, 
to prevent his soiling his dress while eating. I tried 
to amuse him by recounting difiTerent anecdotes; and 
apparently he listeneti, but I saw that his thonglits 
were far away# Once he threw down a decanter, while 
trying to help himself to wdld-fowl; and his attendant 
was obliged to guide his hand towards his mouth. A 
plate of little cakes called niutchkh was brought in, aird 
iiis lip trembled, and his eyes filled as he said, ‘ These 

were the cakes that — that — my late * and bursting 

into tears, he let the plate fall from his hand. A feW' 
daj^B after, Athanasius Ivanoviteh was walking in his 
garden; he paced the alleys feebly and .slowly, his head, 
as usual, bent down. Suddenly ho stopped, and said to • 
his attendant, ‘ Did you hear that voice?’ 

‘ No, sir, 1 lieard nothing.’ 

‘ Pulcheria Ivanovna culled mo.* And possessed by 
this idea, that he had been siirnnionod by his dead wife, 
the old man gradually pined away. Faitliful to tlie 
end, liis last words were, ‘Lay me beside Pulcheria 
Ivanovna.’ His wish was fulfilled, and now tbo old 
couple sleep peacefully side by side. 

Their lands became the j>roperty of a young spend- 
thrift, who took no pains to preserve the old mansion ; 
and the last time I visited the spot, a few roofless walls 
and straggling fruit-trees were all that remained to 
mark where had stood the once hospitable dwelling 
of Athanasius Ivanoviteh and Pulcheria Ivanovna. 


THE LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. 

It was upon a May morning in the present year (1 849), 
when the sun was shedding upon the ground his cheering 
rays, and the dews of night were dissolving into an un- 
seen, though material existence, that we left the verdant 
fields and richly-wooded hedgerows of our English home 
to pay a visit to modern Tyre — - 

* Nos patriae fines et duloia llnquimus arva.' • 

Our business required that we should spend a week in 
that bustling town. The first thing we did, and we re- 
commend it to all who visit towns of such gigantic size, 
was to acquire the., geographical relations of the place, 
and the bearings of the leading .streets, leaving the minor 
ones imperceptibly to root themselves in the memory. 
\Vc mingled with the rich and the gay in fashionable 
resorts, and we dived into the squalid abodes of poverty, 
wretchedness, and wickedness. Wo trod the miles of 
docks, and surveyed with no little interest those ships 
which, ero long, would be careering on the waves : now 
were they gathered together, and closely packed ; then 
would they be widely separated, as they scattered them- 
selves over the ocean world. 

It was at the southern end of a fine parade that we 
found the building which we now purpose to describe. 
Upon the pier-head, between the Waterloo an^* Prince’s 
Docks, occupying a place which commands a full view 
of the river, the hiverpool.^Obscrvatory is erected. This 
is a noble building, of new red sandstone, worthy the 
corporation of the second seaport in the empire. We 
had heard of its superb equatorial, recently constructed, 
and we panted for the enjoyment of beholding it: we 
had been told that the observer was * no ordinary man ’ — 
one of those hard- woi king men of science rarely met with 
— and we longed to make hls acquaintance., Provided 
with an introduction, with which a member of the council 
had kindly presented us, we found ready access, and the 
astronomer led us throu^ the building. 

The first apartment into which we were ‘shown was 
the chrononieter-room ; and there, conveniently arrangedf i 
was a large number of those time-keepers, the ^ulatlou 
of which ^rms one of the most nnerous and* Important 





duticFi of tho director of the ObHer-vatory, and for which 
the building was chiefly constructed. .Since oiir visit, we 
have leanit that a searchin/; examination is now being 
made, by tho comparison of chronometers brought from 
America by the mail steamers, with the view of deter- 
mining, with the greatest possible exactness, the longitude 
of certain parts of the United States. In this apartment 
there is a good astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, for 
exposing chronometers to the various temperatures of 
our globe, and ascertaining thereby their corrections on 
that account. In this room there are ulso contained a 
remarkably fine standard barometer, and a Rutherford’s 
register thormometer. 

In the adjoining apartment, which is tho transit-room, 
tlicre is a fine telescope by Troughton and Simms, five feet 
focal length, and four inches aperture, with the other 
means required for making meridian observations. When 
the last report was printed (a few months ago), the direc- 
tor of the Observatory mentioned that the astronomical 
, clock had been checked 965 times in a period of five years, 
or once in about every forty-six hours, by this transit 
instrument — no small testimony to the zeal of Mr Hart- 
nup. In connection with these meridional observations, 
Greenwich time is published to the shipping by means of a 
ball somewhat similar to that used at the Royal Observa- 
to^ on the Thames. 

The rest of tho meteorological instruments are con- 
tained in the transit-room, conveniently placed for obser- 
vation; and carefully protected, by their position and lat- 
ticework, from those extenial influences which might tend 
to produce erroneous results. The indications of moisture 
in the atmosphere are taken by the. simple dry and wet- 
bulb hygrometer. These, with the amount of rain which 
has fallen in a given time, the direction and force of the 
wind, the character of clouds floating in the air, and all 
other meteorological obsenations, are recorded daily at 
two o’clock, Gottingen mean solar time — * one of the hours 
fixed upon for recording such obsen’ations in all public 
meteorological and magnetic observatories.’ These, after 
reduction, are forwarded to tho Registrar-General ; and 
the astronomical observations to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

We now arrived at the great room under the revolving 
dome, where tho equatorial telescope is fixed. This 
siperb instrument is one twelve feet focal length, and 
eight and a-half inches aperture. The object-glass is by 
Merz of Munich, a celebrated maker ; and the graduated 
circles are four feet in diameter. The micrometers, 
graduations, and the more delicate mountings, are by 
Troughton and Simms, the famous opticians in London ; 
and the heavy parts of the mounting are by Maudesley 
and Fiel d, engineers. The clockwork, which communicates 
a constant and regular hourly motion to this ponderous 
instrument, is moved by hydraulic power — one of the most 
interesting features in the mounting of this telescope. The 
whole instrument, which cost, we believe, somewhere about 
two thousand pounds, was constructed under the directi<» < 
of the astronomcr-ro 3 'al ; and by the happy combinati<m 
of the skill of tho astronomical instnimcTit-maker and : 
the engineer, a tj|Iescope has been produced which, in the i 
words of Mr Hartnup, it is * no exaggeration to say, is 
not to be equalled in the whole world for strength and 
firmness,’ < two of the most essential requirements in 
equatorials. 

With such a noble instrrtnent, tho obscarver is un- 
weanedly turning it to good account — not as a sky- 
sweeper, but for the means of perfecting the measure- 
ihents of the observed and theoretical nositions of the 
stars; and we scarcely know a more laDorious occupa- 
tion, particularly as the observations axe all reduced or 
flreed from errors arising from circumstances over which 
we hate no control. The result has hitherto been most 
sattefactoiy, as regards establishing for the iiiltrument 
extreme accuracy even in very oblique positions; and those 
are such ait trtau equatorial. Delicate observations were 
made upon > Cooke’s and Petersen’s two comets; and in 
dewing two'whl^ were recently visible — one in the con- 
stellation Bootes, the other in Crater — such was their 
exact resemblance to one anothj^r, that it was impossible 


to distinguish them in the fieM of the telescope except 
by thejr position. The Ohservato^ contains, besides, a 
eotnpating-rooiiv and apartments tot the director’s resi- 
dence. 

We left, delighted and instructed. Liverpool possesses 
a telescope of ^ich she may be proud; and she has been 
most fortunate in securing the « services of a director so 
able and indefatigable. Commanding as her position is 
through the extent of her commerce, she is destined to 
occupy no mean place in the world of science. The ob- 
servatory described is the property of the corporation; 
but it Is not the only one which opens its windows in th^ 
dead of night to the contemplation of those glorious 
bodies which bespangle the azure vault. Separated from 
it hy the breadth of t^e town is another observatory, the 
private property of William Lasscell, Esq. Through the 
mechanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge of this 
gentleman, he is posseBsed of a reflector of es^traordinaiy 
magnitude; and already has he raised for him«lf impe- 
rishable fame in the discovery of a natellite of Neptune, | 
and another attendant upon Saturn. • i 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MORE ABOUT CHICORY. 

The information wc published' on the subject of the 
supposed adulteration of coffee with chicory was derived 
chiefly from one of the most extensive dealers in the 
kingdom; and it is with surprise, therefore, that wo 
now receive a communication from another extensive 
dealoff assuring us that our theory is totally wTong. 

Mixing chicory with coffee, he tells us, from the be- 
ginning of the practice up to the present time, is all a 
trick of tho trade, and deteriorates the quality just in 
proportion to tho quantity of chicory. There is no 
such thing used on the continent with a view to improve 
tho quality of coflbe, but solely to lessen the price. Our 
correspondent, a dealer in coffee for more thar» a quarter 
of a century, liaving paid much attention to the subject, 
and having had opportunities of seeing iiow the best 
coffee is made all over the continent, assures us that 
the whole secret consists in roasting high. The rule is, 
to roast as high ns possible without burning ; and the 
higher roasting which the heatt;' will stand, the better 
will be the coffee. When the beans are too ripe, the 
fine pale-green colour has vanished, and they are sooner 
burnt ; and likewise, when unequal in size, one portion 
will burn before the otlior is highly enough roasted. 
To make the beverage good, a large quantity of ground- 
coffee must be used, and tho pot must never by any 
means’bo allowed to boil. Abundance of sugar he con- 
siders likewise necessary ; and this is certainly consis- 
tent with the practice on tlie continent, where many 
largo pieces of snowy crystals are put into a single cup 
of coffee, that looks like brandy, and taptes as strong. 

To test his theory, our correspondent demands merely 
that an experiment be tried with a single handful of 
good beans. Let them, by some means or other, be 
roasted to the verge — but^ not beyond it — of burning ; 
and he pledges himself that the strength and which 
are intended to be conveyed by the chicory will be 
found in the coffee itself. Thus the qualities of the 
aromatic berry will be retained iu all thujr perfection, 
without being deteriorated by the admixture of a plant 
which has confessedly no analogouii virtues. The roast- 
I ing-machine is of course the grand point. Those in 
common use, to which the air is freely admitted, burn 
the berry l^fore it is thoroughly done ; and to avoid 
this, the custom in our country is, to leave it half raw. 
Our oorrespoudent does not desoribe the'apparatus he 
recommends ; hut in Erance we cannot pass through a 
street without seeing one or more at work. T^ere it ig 
a smidl, close, circular barrel made of i^0Il#^and reyolv- 
ing over a fire in the opfin air. A door, which can ha 
opened at pleasure, enal^ tho operator to ^watch the 
progress of the roasting, and at the same time gives the 
whde quarter the beu^t of the rich aaroma. This is 
the breakfast smoke of the Frencli : and pleasant it is, 
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wii^n strolling through a country town, td v^itness, with 
niord flcnscs than one, this preparatlo^^^or the morn- 
ing meal. - 

CofiRse U roasted in France hy those who understand 
and can appreciate the luxury# before the beverage 
is to be made ; but at anyrato this is always done on at 
least the same day. In RngUnd, on the contrary, our 
ground- coffee is hawked about the country in tinfoil 
packages for months, and, h>r aught we know, for 
years 1 This is an absurdity ; for although the powder 
may retain its smeU for a long time, itsjffavowr is very 
evanescent. Our correspondent admits that chicory 
makes a harmless beverage for those who like it ; and 
as it assuredly brings out both the body and flavour of 
the coffee, we would not abandon it without due con- 
sideration; the only real error consists in imposing 
chicory at the price of coffee. Our correspondent at 
anyrate cannot deny that where there is no opportunity 
for highly roasting, the use of chicory may bo h good 
siibstituto ; although, on the other hand, if the desired 
effect can really be obtained without the admixture of 
a foreign body, it is a great point gained. 

VENO BENO. 

I There is a substance advertised as adding powerfully 
to the strength and flavour of tea, which promises to 
come gradually into the repute of chicory in cofiee. 
This suhAtaneb is called veno beno^ and is described as 
the * leaf of a tree;* but wo are informed (whether cor- 
rectly or not, wo caivnot tell) that it is tho leaf of a 
climbing- plant well known in tho farther East % its 
name of pavn. We know nothing about tho effect of 
the adulteration ourselves ; but with a consumption of 
thirty or forty million pounds of tea in the year, the 
veno beno — svipposing it to bo paun — if it comes even 
into comparatively moderate use in this country, may 
have a sensible effect upon the commerce of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The paun is one of the pepporworts ; abd though a 
native of the Archipelago, and tho adjacent parts of the 
continent, has become naturalised in India. There the 
better kind of it, called costa, receives very careful 
treatment, being gro#n under a thin covering of reeds, 
sprinkled frequently with w'ater; while in the Archi- 
pelago, the slender plant (there named airce) is allow'ed 
to climb the palms at its oMm will, rejoicing in the- 
sea-breezes, and in tlie raoisturo of an eternal spring. 
It is described by Lindley ns producing intoxicating 
effects, stimulating powerf^ully the salivary glands and 
digestive organs, and diminishing the j^erspiration of 
tlie skin. To this we may add, that in India it is pre- 
scribed by the native doctors as a tonic, to be taken 
immediately after dinner in cases of weak digestion. 
Having a pungent aroma, and being of a warm stimu- 
lating nature, something like our mint, and other herbs 
of the kind, it is also given In conjunction with pills 
and other medicines. The leaf is likewise placed not 
unfrequently, after being warmed at the fire, on the 
head of a newly-born infbnt, for the purpose of giving 
it shape, and absolrbing the superfluous humours of its 
brain 1 

The paun, however, is better known as forming a 
part — some Ahink the most important part — of the 
Oriental luxury, betel, so called from the nut which is 
the most solid ingredient. The betel-nut is the fruit 
of Areca cachuca^ and is said to possess a narcotic or 
intoxicating power, although the probability is, that 
this power resides rather in the paun leaf in which it 
is wrapped. Jhe other ingredients are gambler — ex- 
tracted nom the C/ncaria gavMr, to give sweetness and 
astringeucy-^and slaked lime, which brings out a bright 
oolouringvnatter from the leaf, and transfers it to the 
Ims of the oonsnmer. This is an important point In 
fm ceremony of chewing betel. The lips of both sexes 
are constaigtly daubed with the sanguine juice ; and a 
Malay lover compves the mouth of his mistress to a 
break in the side of a ripe pomegranate I The opulent 
add to the ingredients already named such spices as 
» s 


dnnamon, doves, aniseed, coriander, &c., and a few a 
portion of tobacco, to increase the stimulus. Habit 
renders the betel still more a necessary than a luxury. 
The Asiatic nations would rather forego meat and drink 
than this savoury mouthful, wliich occasions a gentle 
excitement to those accustomed to it, and to novices stu-, 
pefaction, Blume considers the practice to be favourable 
to health in the damp regions where it prevails, and 
where the natives live upon a spare, and frequently 
miserable diet. Even the paun they are obliged to eco- 
nomhe; a dose 1^0 or three times a day, generally after 
a meal, being all the poorer classes can obtain, although 
a couple of leaves are enough for what may be termed ' 
the quid. The wealthy chew it at all hours and seasons ; 
and it is among the articles introduced — such as attar 
of roses and other perfumes — as a signal for a guest to 
take his leave, after partaking of the hospitality of a 
Hindoo gentleman. 

Faun being an article of universal consumption, it 
may bo seen, in great parcels, displayed in the bazaars, 
more especially on market-days. It is kept in moist 
leaves, and the whole covered with folds of the plantain 
leaf; and the purchaser buys it in little packets of 
from twelve to sixteen leaves, according to size, and to 
the plcntifulncBs or otherwise of the crop, which is 
greatly affected by drought. The confectioner having 
bought his paun, makes it up, with the Other materials 
for betel-chewing, in little cones resembling the paper 
in which our grocer vends his pennyworths of sugar. 
These are fastened neatly with a thorn, and displayed 
on trays. 

The bctel-box, it may be supposed, is a very impor- 
tant article both of ornament and use. It is made either 
of earthenware, stained and painted, or of various 
metals, according to the means of the individual ; and a 
Hindoo 01 ^ Malay lady would as soon want her mirror as 
her paun-ku-buttah. In the middle of the box a large 
compartment holds tho leaf, wrapped in a bit of wet 
muslin ; and on one side a long division contains an in- 
strument resembling our nut-cracker, to cut the betel- 
nut. This is highly ornamente^ being usually sur- 
mounted with eagles, lions, or makes* heads. Other 
portions are devoted to the different ingredients ; and 
one has n pot of liuie, with a small spatula. It will bo 
curious if the paun, in which the belles of the farther* 
East take such a pride, as well as pleasure, should come 
into common use in this country, as a means of adding 
strength, flavour, and exhilaration to the beverage, par 
ejcoellence, of our English women I 

Whilo treating of Oriental productions, we may men- 
tion that we are assured that the ‘ervolenta,* or ‘revo- 
lenta Anibica,’ sold in this country for about 3s. a 
pound, is nothing more than the meal of a kind of pulse 
very common in Bengal, and which might bo imported 
for as many pence. We mention this, as the artiolc 
fcffms a wholesome, and, when well prepared, a very 
s^oury article of food. Our informer states that the 
Indian name is moong-he-dal ; but wo have t>carchcd 
the common botanical authorities in vain for any such 
plant. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A gentleman who, in the year 1826 or 1827, travelled 
with Bir Walter Scott in tli^Blucher Ck>ach flmm Edin- 
burgh to Jedburgh, relates the following anecdote iHiis- 
trative of his punctilious regard for Kls word, and his 
willingness to serve all who placed confldence in him, 
particularly those engaged in literary pursuits : — ' Wo 
had performed half file journey,’ writes, our informant, 

* when Sir Walter started as from a dream, exclaiming, 

“ Oh, my friend G~, 1 have forgotten you till this 
moment H' A short mjle brought us to a small tow'ii, 
where Sir Walter ordeted g postchaise, in whicli he 
deposited his luggage^ consisting of a well-worn short 
hazel stick, and a pap^-paroel containing a few books; 
then, much to my regret, he changed his route, and fU'^ 
turned to the Scottish capitid. 

’The following month ! was again called tO^Edin- 
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burgh on^ buaincsn, and curiosity induced me to wait 

on the friend G apostropliised by Sir Walter, and 

'whose friendship I had the honour t» possess. The 
cause of Sir Walter’s return, I was infornicd, was tins; — 
Ho hod engaged to furnish an article for a periodical 
conducted by my frietid, but his promise had slipped 
from his memory (a most uncommon occurrence, for 
Sir Walter was gifted with the best of memories) until 
the moment of his exclamation. His instant return W'aa 
the only means of retrieving the error. Retrieved, how- 
ever, it wns; and the following morning Mr G re- 

ceived several sheets of closely- written manuscript, the 
I transcribing of which alone must have occupied half 
the night.’ 

i : The kindliness of Sir Walter’s nature procured him 

friends — his literary genius only admirers, although 
certainly the warmest admirers ever author possessed. 
Admiration, however, was sometimes in his case not 
freely bestowed, and perhaps not consciously felt. He 
was fond of relating the following anecdote of what he 
I called a pure and sincere compliment, being not at all 
i intended ns such, but, ns the reader will perceive, meant 
, more ns reproach than praise : — Shortly after the dis- 
j closure of the authorship of the Waverley Novels, the 
* Mighty Minstrel’ called on the late Mrs Fair of Lang- 
j lea, an eccentric old lady, wdio had lived through more 
j than half of the last century, and wlio furnished Sir 
j Walter with many a good tale and legend of days gone 
I by. ‘ The old lady opened on me thus,’ to use his own 
I words — “ Sir Walter, I’ve been lang wanting to see you. 

* It’s no possible that ye hao been writing in novels a* thae 
I lees? Oh dear me, dear me! I canna believe’t yet; 

I but for a* that, I ken I ha’e seen Dandy Dinmont some- 
I where ; and Rebecca, oh she’s a Iwini}', wcel-behaved 
j lassie yon ; but Jeannie Deans I like the beat !” 

I ‘ There,’ said the pleased baronet, ‘ call ye that a 
: common compliment?’ 


FRENCH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The ears of the public have lately been so filled with 
French Fourierism, Communism, and Socialism, with 
the projects and plans of Louis Blanc, Proudlion, and 
their associates, each offering, if he is permitted, to 
"rule the whole world, at a moment’s notice, without the 
possibility of going wrong, that we begin to forget that 
there is iu France, as elsewhere, some common-sanse 
liter.iture on social economy. It is perhaps pretty well 
known that Thiers, Faucher, Bastiat, Chevalier, and 
others, came manfully forward in defence of freedom, 
and against tlie tyrannous interference of Socialism, 
even when it was in that high and palmy state to 
which so strange a aeries of incidents had for a moment 
raised it. These works are strictly controversial, and 
are limited to demonstrations of tlie futility of those 
artificial arrangements which a presumptuous school 
devised for superseding the effect of the natural im- 

S ulses with which men are, to wise purposes, imbued. 

lilt besides these works, necessarily addicsscd to those 
who are in danger of being led astray by the artificial 
glitter of Communism, there are fortunately other 
works dispassionately directed to an investigation of 
those social evils, the existence of whicli has given the 
Socialists and Communists ^he audience and sympathy 
they have heretofore olitaincd, as well as to the practi- 
cability of ameliorating them, without incurring the 
awful risk of taking existing society to pieces, and re- 
constructing it on the plan of some one who, like Louis 
Blanc, professes himself to be an architect competent 
to the task. We have now before us a set of tracts. 
Issued^ by Academy of the Moral and Political 
Sciences, ok*7»s it may better be termed in our idiom, 
of moraLf^ politml knowledge. They are neat, well- 
printed .jpipjfl'phlets ; and in their price, which is only 
forty about fourpence each, do credit to 

ethe taste and zeal of the Academy. 

A perm brought up under the social systera of this 
country*, is apt to see its total difference from that of 


France more in the views of the reasonable and con- 
scientious men of that country, than in the rhapsodies 
of their charlatans, or the projects of their enthusiasts. 
It would be unsafe to measure the practical sense of 
the two countries by comparing Owen -and Louis Blanc 
— indeed we have a lurking suspicion that, were there 
such a trial, the little French dictator might turn out 
the- more practical man of the two, as he certainly has 
been the more efficaciously mischievous. But when we 
see the reasonable, calm-minded men of France, we can 
calculate on more secure data the extent to which our 
country differs from theirs in the method of fighting 
with social evils. 

It is impossible to overlook, in the calmest and 
gentlest of the reforms proposed to the French, the 
predominance of those rapid despotic military opera- 
tions to which — whether it be a King, an Emperor, a 
Committee of Public Safety, a Directory, a Consulate, a 
Provisional Government, or a President — they liavc al- 
ways been accustomed. We have a monarchy and a 
central government in this country, and we know the 
value of the arrangement. We see the central system 
in each department organising and economising, settling 
the differences between local authorities, and checking 
abuses, but seldom coming into actual conflict with the 
I citizen. In France, the central power, if it find him doing 
wrong, immediately seizes him, ns it were, by the throat, 
and puts him in the right way. We have a sufficiency 
of complex laws connected with the press, all directed to 
this end, that when an offence is committed — whether 
it be against the state, or an individual through means 
of the press — the person who commits the offence may 
be found and punished. In France they take a shorter 
way, and put the press under tlie control of the police. 
When there is a probability of disturbance, we bring 
out our constables, special or stipendiary, all earefully I 
sworn in, and our military must ant under the direct j 
instructions of civil magistrates, otherwise they are as | 
punishable for attacking a mob as the mob is for attack- 
ing an inoffensive citizen. In France, the bayonet and 
the cannon are at once set in motion, bowevsr republican 
may be the government ; and n general would ns soon 
think of consulting a magistrates before a battle, as a 
dictator or president of the Republic would think of 
taking the advice of such a person when there is a 
revolt in Paris. 

This kind of prompt, sharp practice is derived from i 
the method of military operations to which it seems | 
absolutely necessary; but the people of this country i 
cannot understand, and probably would not be got to ' 
submit to it in matters for which the more laz}\ but | 
more satisfactory, mechanism of our constitution is suf- I 
fleient. Hence propositions by the most cautious of the j 
French social reformers, which are simple enough to i 
themselves, seem harsh and despotic to us. We have | 
just been reading one of the series of French tracts to j 
which we have referred — ‘ An Essay on the Working- i 
Classes,’ by M. Blanqui, a gentleman who must not be ! 
confounded with another of the same name. He makes | 
very sensible and moderate remarks on Communism | 
and Socialism. He tells his readers that no human | 
genius will be 'able, by the organisation of labour, to | 
increase its fruitfulness, or the demand fog its produce ; 
and that all the promises of continuous work and pay 
through such an instrumentality are fallacious promises 
to divide a fund that cannot exist. He draws a just ' 
distinction between the projects based on an extermi- 
nating war against capital, for the purpose of substitut- 
ing organisation for it, and the views of tl^e more fair 
and reasonable speculators who only call on the work- 
ing-edasses to unite their efforts, by partnership and 
otherwise, and show th^ Jorce of union. Bjit at the 
same time he shows that too much is expected of such 
associations of the working-classes ; and id those wl|iO 
say it will put an end to the evils of competition by which 
people undersell and ruin each other, he shows that the 
very vitality of such associations trill consist in the 
keenness of their competition, and their success in thus 
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commanding the market. Nor doe® he seem less eound 
when he proclaims that all restrietions ‘and protections 
are inimical te the working-classes as a body ; that their 
true and sure dependence isdn the market pricjo of their 
labour and the value of its produce and * that the re- 
strictive system is ond of the most direct causes of the 
exaggeration of competition, of the close accumulation 
of workmen in the towns, and of the pauperism by wtiich 
they are alternately depressed and excited to turbu- 
lence;* and yet when he comes to practicable measures 
for relief, M. Blanqni shows that he is not one of a 
practical race. In tlii/ country we look upon the pro- 
gress of great cities as an inevitable fact. Instead of 
trying to stop the accamulation of human beings, we 
set up schoolmasters, clergy, and police, to organise 
them; and we are now busily forwarding sanitary im- 
provements, which scientific men say will make the 
town as healthy as the country. M. Blanqui, on the 
other hand, tells us that the only means of checking the 
gradual degradation of the 1‘rencli people by their 
agglomeration in unhealthy masses in the cities, is to 
direct the whole efforts of the state to the perfection of 
agriculture, to combine manufacturing and agricultural 
labour, and to gradually shift (econduire) tho chief 
manufactures out of the great towns, that they may l)e 
established in the country. As a counterpart, he pro- 
poses the prohibition of new works within towns of a 
certain size, 6r in the centre of a certain area of popu- 
I lation. 

M. Dlanqui finds the abuse of tobacco a great degenc- 
rator of the working- people. You may know, he says, 
those who use it in excess by their besotted aspect, 

I and the fixed stare of their fishy eyes. What is his 
remedy ? * The use of tobacco,* he says, * ought to be 
rigorously interdicted to women and young people.’ We 
presume the authority of the gendarmerie would bo the 
only one by which this interdict could be accomplished; 
and wliile they are at it, it is difiOicult to sec why their 
prohibition should not extend to the wliole population. 
This'was tho quick and simple means by which the 
Chinese government thought to put down the use of 
opium; but it was not effectivo. If our working-classes 
sometimes form false notions of the efiectiveness with 
which government can interpose in their behalf, those 
of France, even when they are not Socialists or Com- 
munists, have always a disposition to look still more 
for such exterior aid — to trust still ]e.ss in themselves. 
A working-man of Lyons is referred to by M. Blanqui 
as remarkable for his discretion and sagacity. He pro- 
posed a plan by which governments, instead of taking 
contracts for public works, should incorporate bodies of 
workmen for their accomplishment, making the pay the 
security for the w'orks being performed. Thus, as we 
have already a force of soldiers and sailors, and a cer- 
tain number of workmen attached to the government 
docks and other public works, at the command of the 
govern nieiit, there would be a vast additional body of 
army tailors and shoemakers, of shipwrights for build- 
ing vessels, and Qf paper-makers for supplying the Sta- 
tionery OfiSce. Tile power which such a system would 
throw into the hands of a government — the intriguing, 
the injustice, the oppression it would necessarily create 
— would be inconceivable. The French must learn to 
I manage iiiatters for' themselves. * Doubtless,' says M. 
Oievalier in his pamphlet on tlie labour question, * some 
day France will not yield to Scotland, where an honest 
workman can obtain, with tho guarantee of a fVlend, a 
credit open to his honour, in order that he too may be- 
come a master workman in his turn.* This is written 
with referenda to our system of cash-credits, the excel- 
lent services of which, howev^er^Mve not fallen so much 
in tl^ way of (he working'^clgises as,the French econo- 
mist^' secmit to snpposo. When he contemplates its 
extension to France, he may perhaps be surprised to 
find, that it owes its existence entirely to the common- 
sense ingenuity, of individusls,, and that it never was 
embodied in the projet de loi of any influential states- 
man. 


Such are Specimens of the fallacies into which even 
the best4>f thed^encfli political economists liave fstlexi t 
they see great evils in the aggregation of people in 
towns, in intemperance, and other matters, and their 
remedy is-^ybres f In this respect they are scarcely in 
advance of our James I., who, terrified with the in- 
crease of Loudon, proposed to stop the entrance into, 
and settlement of strangers in, the metropolis. In Great 
Britain we have seen the folly of all such plans — ^perhaps 
with the single exception of trying to make people sobW 
by violent attacks on the sellers of spirits, under colour of 
law. Without disparaging the value of a good police, it 
is undeniable tiiat mankind ate not to be improved in 
things mural by act of parliament— not to be dragooned 
or tortured into good behaviour. The humbler classes 
— sinking lower and lower, and cherishing in their 
ignorance and degradation all sorts of prejudices, 
fallacies, and erroneous methods of action — are clearly 
improvable only as the classes above them have been 
improved — by education, by^ taste for reading, and by 
the self-respect and moral and religious impressions 
which a sound education cun alone properly inspirit. 


POETICAL BEVEALINGS.* 

The world has rarely any mercy on its new poofs. 
They spring up like daisies on the highway, only to bo 
trodden under foot. We cannot understand that the 
man with whom we walk or dine, whose hand we clasp, 
whose faults and {leculiurities we laugh at, should sud- 
denly appear, through the magic transformation of 
print, as — a poet. We will not believe that the name 
which has bebn to us such a common familiar sound, 
should ever be ranked among those combinations of 
letters w'hich fame has exalted into immortality. To 
118 the appellation is still as ordinary as the man him- 
self; until years liave perfected the yet immature ^ 
genius, and the common name becomes a watchword, 
the unnoticed household friend starts up as one of the ; 
great poets of the world. 

For this reason — remembering that the grandest onk I 
of the forest was a young acorn dnee — wc have a great } 
propensity for hunting out stray poets — new poets— ! 
young seedlings who have only put forth a few leaves — j 
or trees of riper growth, who have lingered year after i 
year in an obscurity so dense, that possibly one-half tho 
world is scarcely conscious of their existence. There are i 
many poets aucli as these, some of whom, throujgh mis- | 
fortune or impcrfcitt powers, may never lift their heads , I 
so high as to be distinguislied above the multitude of ! 1 
petty rhymers. Yet they have the true life in them I 
after all ; and perhaps, if critics and renders would not | 
so blindly follow the general cr^, but exercise indc- . 
pendeiice, kindliness, and honest judgment, there wpuld ; 
not be so wide a line of demarcation between tlie much- | 
lauded poet-idols of a past age— many of them mere i 
wood and stone — and tlie living and breathing minstrels j 
of our day. Good ordinary men, who see your friend's ; 
soul only in its work-a*day dress, how do you know ! 
that there is not in him a spark of living fire? And | 
you, sorely -tried critics, who east from your burthened | 
desk whole lieaps of worthless trasht take care that you | 
do' not likewise pass over some n^w unkodwn naipo 
which may make the world ring yet. 

Reader, wilt thou arm ti^self with kindly apprecia- 
tion, patience, and charity, n^d go with us on the 
chivalrous achievement of seeking out poets? 

We will not date our search very far back, but will 
choose, par hazard, among the many volumics of poetry, 
or rather rhyme, that have issued.from the press curing 
the past year. * Each minute turns a new one.* The 
two writers on whom we thus light are types of two 
orders of poets ; one long struggling against the feeble, 
imperfect, and unpopular utterance of that which is 


* Revelations of Llib* By John Edmund Rcado. Loncton : I 
Parker. '• I 

IlafeboU Chimes, By A. J. Symlagtou. Londoa : Hotdatod and ' ! 
Stouemon. i j 
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hifl soul — ^the other putting forth his powers only suffi- 
ciently to indicate the undeveloped strength which it 
evidently possesses. 

The author of * Revelations of Life* has published 
several works of poetry and prose ; yet we dare say 
that nine out of ten of general readers are unacquainted 
with the name of John Edmund Reade. Even we our- 
selves know little of his former productions { but his 
present one is a little volume Aill of the truest poetry — 
the poetry of thought. 

The great characteristic of Mr Reade’s style is its 
intense earnestness. The motto on the title-page is 
the key to the wliole book — ‘ Vitam impendere vero.* In 
every page the author puts forward truths and opinions 
which are evidently the workings of a strong, ardent 
mind, throughout the various phases of a life. That 
this life has neither been short nor unmarked with 
change, its ‘ revelations* undeniably show. But there 
are in this volume few traces of human passion or emo- 
tion ; Mr Heade arrays his muse in the grave, severe 
garb of philosophy, and ifta poems are throughout far 
too didactic ever to become popular. Those readers 
who shako their licads drearily over Wordsworth’s 
‘ Excursion,’ will probably do the same over Mr Reade's 
principal |)oem, * The Fatalist,* which is conceived in a 
similar style. This resemblance in the mere mecha- 
nical outline of las plan can scarcely expose the author 
to A charge of plagiarism. Tlie model and imitator 
stand Hiertainly on an equality. Mr Reade’s poem is a 
record and an unfolding of three lives — not of outward, 
but inner lives — those of the Enthusiast, the Fatalist, 
and the Fanatic. These human souls are laid bare, with 
all their temptations, yearnings, and aspirations. The 
poet depicts the struggle through darkness unto light— 
as only a poet can — one who feels, echoed in his own 
heart, every pulse that throbs in the wide heart of 
humanity. The martyred Titan wlio stole Arc from 
heaven is but a typo of genius, the creator — which 
must itself sutTer redectedly the pangs of all mankind. 

So much for the idea — the soul of the poem. Its 
bodily dress hampers it considerably. Mr Readers style 
is laboured, and frequiently marred with obscurities that 
degenerate into affectations. Strange words — certainly 
not to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and manufac- 
itured quite ^contrary to the genius of our English tongue 
— sometimes startle the eye. At times the rugged 
severity of the blank verse becomes positively inhar- 
monious ; hut, on the other hand, it is altogether free 
from the overladen prettinesses in which common poets 
veil their paucity of ideas. There are some charming 
word-pictures scattered throughout, of which here is 
one : — 

* Above the luminiferous ether spread 
On the hoiison-lino the far-off waves— 

Glittering in light, bannered with glorious clouds, 

On coming, like some multitudinous host, 

Foam-orested, rolling on blue, flashing linos— 

Broke in reverberating thunders 1 1 

Knelt down and heard the mighty oomingr— filled 

With inspiration of the priiMts of old, 

The reverential awe of the great deep ! 

I Btretched'zny hands forth to embrace the power 
In-rushlng on my soul. 1 8too<l before 
Nature, and felt her heaving lifei I heard 
Th j innermost pulses throbbing at her heart, 

I beheld 

The Spirit of Joy cleave through the rushing waves: 

I heard them shouting tnrough their rocky halls 
Innumerable laughters, as they oama 
From their long wanderings rejoicing home.' 

.And another :— 

‘ From the gorge’s lowest depths 
Asccndlug midway upwards, pluming woods 
In leafiest magnificence arose : 

Fatrid^ ranks of poplar, pine, and oak— 

A senate 1 bearded dignities, 

' BUilped by gray autumn with sear hues Of ago. 

AoiIPf mists floated o’er them, veiling depths 
indistinct : sun-gllntlng tints 
U^ts thereon, or dimpled shadows, fading 
^ ' uto far distance. From the filmy air 

^ A green Vale slowly opened to the eye, 

OhUd-like unfolded from its mother's breast, 


While a note told Its life and quiet Joy, | 

The live brook munnnring there a plaintive tone i i 

• Orchestral voices of the Dart— afar ^ ] 

On pilgrimaging to his ocean shrine: ' 

Bo BtUl the air, each noth was audible, ’ 

Making the eilenceMt in that low Sound.* ^ 

Here and there a paaaage comes iadichting the true 
poet, wliib in a few lines or' words Can express that 
powet, even as the great artist’s genius shines out in 
three strokes on the canvas. We tidee these passages at 
random:— 

* Great heaven In its majestio fharoh moved o’er : 

Stars, hidden with their orowns of light, behind ^ 
Cloud-congregations solemnly rolled on : 

Eternal motion and eternal rest.' 

— — * The form of beauty 
She walked in fane-like, lit with holy fire.* 

< In our denial Thou art most revoalcd : 

Ideal harmonics and discords ours ; 

UnseMlt'd motions of one lifo-b^n raising 
Ocean-like voices, uulsoned by thee.' 

* In whoso deep eyos a deeper thought laid burled.’ 

And here is a very garland of dowers 

* There the rose 

Languidly her dow-drlpplng cheek declined ; 

Her name a blessing, sanctified by lovo 
And ohild-remombranoes : the marigold 
Opened her beauty, sunlike, to the suii, 

O'erveiling when be sets, to be looked on 
By no inferior eye. There, radinto, bhono. 

Through cloudiest green, the star-like jessamine: 

Irises, drooping in the luxury 

Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half olosed : 

The nzalia loaned against the soft gray wall : 

I'hcro paled the delicate anemone, ' 

Turning away her sweet lieud from the wind : 

And there the humbler wallflower shed a breath 
That realised Elysium. 

I have gazed on them 

With eyes suffused— these chaplets on earth's brow, 
God-crowndd, when she stood up to be made 
Angel-like, reverent, with folded wings i’ 

Of Mr Reade’s minor poems, the two entitled ‘ Lines 
written on Doulting Sheepslate,’ and * Final Lines on 
Doulting,’ are the best. I'erhaps the secret of this will 
be found in tlie saying, ‘ What comes from tlie heart 
goes to the heart.’ Here the individual reality of tlie | 
man raises the poet into an intensity which constitutes ! 
real power | 

* I might have lived alone In solitude : 

* A passionless animal— a savage ; rude 

As tiie brutes round me, Imowing ill nor good : 

And, swlne-llke, thus have perished in my den. 

No I rather action’s stormiest life again, 

Feeling my heart^pulse throbbing among men— 

Foiled, bafilod, overthrown : yet, though In vain. 
Contesting; spuming sloth's inglorious ohain. 

For virtue’s strife, se{f-ditjnl/yitig pain. 

Tha storm has passed away : the human tree, 

Bhulcen, but fixed, again looks tranquilly 
In the nnrufiled stream of memory/ 

These lines comprise the spirit of t}ie wliole volume. 

It is the chronicle of a soql. Whether its author pos- 
sesses the bighegt order of genius, so as to attain either 
the doubtful tribute of present fama» or the more sure 
guerdon of a poet’s immortality, Mr ^ade’u aftes-works 
alone can decide. But even failing that eminence, he 
has put forth the life that is in him with power, trut^ 
and beauty* Surely this is a mission fidAUed, an exist- 
ence not thrown away P 

Our next* autiiorv Is tlie very opposite of Mr John 
Edmund Reade; and yet A.,J. Symingf'pu, to whose 
unpretending volume we now Jpass no, gives promise t>f 
being a poet too. ' We^M^.^'bss promise, because these 
'Harebell Chimex* oontm rather the indications of 
genius than its realiaatloh. . In the Arst p!^ the title 
savours of an affectation,, which at once dedares the 
extreme youth of the writeri He AfW not pasted 
through that enchanted/rogioii of seuRmentd romance 
when the outward forms m the beaUtifal are mistaken 
for the deep truth that lies beneath them. ' He lobks 

« t' 


on poetry a» a juvenile colouriet regardi tto brilliimt^ 
graceful fold* wlikll envelop hit iftodeli’ ere long, he 
will see that the cleariy-defliMd Human form, with fts 
strong life thrilMpg in e^y ner*e jw4 aiuadie, is more 
Ichrely than oU these meretrldpUli Comments. Dazzled 
with a redundance of poetio images^ enchanted with the 
possession of Rhythmical ISieiKty, a young writer does 
not at first Had out that thoughts^ not language, zpahe 
tlie poet. It is, because we have in this volume, through 
rnuim feeble-strained commonplace, a current of origind 
ideas, that we augur the fhture success of Mr Syming- 
ton. Fop instance, a^poeni within a poem — ‘The" 
ptieam’ — conUMns a thought eaquisite of its kind, 
though worked out so imperfectly, that its beauty is 
almost entirely lost. 

A lover and his beloved are wandering together 

‘I (Tosed on llosabolle, 

Pure and Rngtil fair, j 

The wind btirred not a sipgle trcisa^i. 

Of her glossy silken hair. 

When wicked spirit oame fo mo 
Whispering to my soul— 

** Lo, what angel lovclliieas. 

Pure delight, and hoaie<i bliss ! 

Can Heaven itself be more than ibis? 

Heaven, tell me If it be? ** 

Thus with gloaing plausible 

My listening ear the tempter stole, j 

And o’er my senses hung 

8(>ell of dai'kniMSj while I sung, I 

Rosabolle— Kusabelle I | 

In this shady spot, 

By clear, cooling crystal well, 

Heak'ing woodland music float, 

Past and future all forgot. 

With thee I would ever dwell : 

Tuour art Heaven, sweet Rosabello 1 ” 

Thus I sung, when, well-a-day 1 
The ladye, young and fair to see, 

All trembling waxM wan ; 

Copious flood of briny tears 
Adowu ber pale face ran : 

Lily, deW'bfsprent soomed she, 

Oh, piteously she looked on me \ 

Then gazing on tho skies 
With fix 6d eyes, 
l^e moved her lips, as if to pray, 

And swooned away. 

♦ * ♦ * 

A thiokening mist, diffusing, spread ^ 

O’er vale and mountain high. 

With a dreary gloom it hung 
In the darkling sky. 

The slokoning flowers aweary droop, 

Pining for the golden sun : 

Velvet-soft leaves shrivel up, 

Falling every one. 

The flowers, all dead, alas I 
Soon M'ere buried ’neath a mass 
Of forest leaves, that lay 
Withering on the grass. 

The very brook now flowed 
With languid scanty stream, 

Her voice of any bird was heard 
Bave the famished vulture’s scream.’ 

The lover watched in dull despair by the dead form 
of liosabelle throughout the night. But when 

* Sunrise seemed to herald in 
A traMuil day, 

Mtrnno^ihtt eUr tlonp heartf 

• Twabedf to pray.* 

' The prayer awakens the dead, and .the earth’s charms 
are renewed with the love that first made it beautifbl. 
But the dream warns the lover that 

— »•* Were any one 
To love the gold^ sun. 

• Twinkling star^ hr lowly flower, 

' Brpok or bower. 

Skylark sweetly oaroWng, 

Ok any SABTaLY THINS 

Fob xTSHLlir Alohh* 

Ite beauty ao<m would fade away, 

Yleldlxig tb deoay.’ ' 


must fail wben tlie human oomes between at and ^e 
divloH' tiiig beautifhl idea^ which would make a 
grand poem, is Olothed in language that rarely rises 
above aiUDOth prettiiiess. But the there power of con- 
ception' impBes. the undeveloped capability of execu- 
tion» The poem in whloh this * Dream’ is inserted-^ 
‘A Summer Bamble*-^ contains spme p&ssages where 
the thought apd the forms of expressiou are equally 
good. Witness the following i — 

* The uBlvarse, said Atfly, evetywhero 
Is full of spirit-meanings ; only we, 

Too gross, too woxidly, seldom dream of tkeni : 

Yet who examines de^ly, aye perceives 
A perfect harmony— a unity 
Pervading all things. .... Thai thejurts 
Of music, soulpture, painture, poesy. 

Are but oxpoaet|ts of the inner soul, 

And various mediums to translate one thought. 

Here is a little, clear pelluoid pool, 

Where water lies upon the mossy grass. 

Thin covering it, as glass a pletiire. He 
Who choosiw proper nght eeju gaze far down 
Into the deep-blue sky, afld pb^nly see 
Bua, moon, or stars, with every leaf and spray 
Of tall o’er-arohlng tree that intervenes, 

There oleacly mlrroi-ed. Others, looking down. 

See only grass And so with the ideal : 

Yet the ivorlds are dimmed and passed away. 

Then gie Ideal shall be tho only reaL’ 

Mr Symington has, in common witteall young eiitbu- 
siasts in rhymo, a great love for reveUlng in the vigibla 
forms of nature. Descriptive landscape poetry, wherein 
no deeper thought lies brooding, has always a charm 
for those writers who stand at the entrance of life. . The 
unwinding of all the tortuous links of human passion 
and human feeling belongs more to the maturer poet. 
Some of Mr Symington’s pictures are exquisite tran- 
scripts of nature. Here are two twilight scenes, whicli 
allow how much of the true poet-a^tist’s feeling he pos- 
sesses : — 

* On thymy slope rocHning all alone 

By murnuirlug stream amid the golden broom, 

I watched the sun, a globe of orlmson fire. 

Sink slowly lu tho west; with glow Intense 
Shot through each orifice, the castle seemed 
As it were lit up by a thousand lamps. 

Trees on the eummlt of the hUl. displayed 
Their feathery tops against the amber sky { 

While silently th(» gentle roseate eve * 

Jn hazy glimmer bltuhinQy hid hertelf 
From gaze o/tlars. 

The mpon is bid, and yet it Is not daik i 
For, from the horizon In the ruddy west 
Beyond Orion, glowing round the verge, 

A welling light bums slowly to the north : 

Tho roseate amber blush suffUaed on hfgb, 

Far as the zenith, fades among the stars.’ 

In this writer, too, are the same indications of genius 
that we remarked in Mr Reado ; namely, the power of 
giving expression to a beautiful thought in a fow words. 
As, for instance— 

' Dsy shows us earth ; night— heaven 1 ' 

‘ The keen stars brightening In the posUng wliid.’ 

* .Toy wantons in the suit: 

Grief is hla constant shadow.* 

* The Bun comes forth In dazzling gldrloua, sbotm, 

Rmlting the Btonny ridges of tlie mist. 


Kpw hele la a charming poetic myth, one that Shelley 
Would liave gloried in, except for the mat mystery tHat ; 
it unfolds^ a truth beyond even him*— that all love 


'Which, mouldering away in golden duHt 
Are cahned to rippling I jjfhL* ^ ' V 

These extracts are sufikient to show that Mr Sv- 
mington’s mind contains the materials of a fine poet : 
the statue is within the marble, but it is only half 
formed. Careless rhymes, and equally careless rhythm, 
leaning more to prettiness and melbdy than terse purity 
of style, and many affectations of language — these 
are our young poet^s fouUs., But he is a poet, never- 
theless : there is the right meital itishim, if he wiJl only 
work it out. And in all he writes^ one can trace the 
man shiuiog thrppgh the author : furnishing mdicationt 
of a nature alive not mer^ to the beautifol, but algO't# 
the good. Such qualit^s are the root^ aud the bdst 
nourishment of genius. ' ^ 
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We will take leave of Mr Symiogion with a lyric-7^ 
one of hU heat — which is quite a fireside picture:— 

* STANZAS ON — 

Jtsre to find friend true and faithful. 

Whom nqpaltry gold can buy ; 

Sunshine, jBnndov, never changing : 

Buell 11 friend have I. 

Gentle-hoMrtcd, unaaeumlng, 

Donrerod with mental vituon dear ; 

Highly valued la the counsel 
Of a friend bo dear. ^ 

After weary houra of biitlneiu, 

You might see him, aniig at home, ' , 

Poring over new-cut volume, 

Or an ancient totue : , 

Dancing now a little urchin 
On his knee~-an only boy, 

^Vhose light prattle, quips, and laughtt^r, , ^ 
Are his parents* Joy. , 

Sliould 1 drop in of an evening— 

No one there hiM nur two (lelves— < 

Commune we with bards and sages, 

Ranged luion the shi-d ves. 

Now romaouoB, In- black -letter, ^ ^ 

Blanuncd gold, ‘with arm6d knights ;* 

Chancer, with old quaint initials. 

Or the “Arabian Nights." 

Many a device and ctiriqps volume ^ 

Scattered o'er the table lies : % 

DJppingyiure and there into themt 
llowlm evening flics ! 

. ' Charles Lamb, we cannot want him ; 

Oenial Hunt, ho uiuKt appear; , 

BlieUcy, Keats, and wondroua Coleridge, 

Aye are l>lng near. 

Dusts of mighty ones gaze on us, 

Here, a statuette of Bcott ; 

Picture there, of Uen’s “ Alobyniist,** 

Furnaco glowing hot. 

Hound, book-spit its seem to hover 
In a chann^d atmosphere, 

Drlnghig distant climes and ages 
In bright vision near. 

ITark ! ** Gong " calls to mind tho present— 

Hands are pressed— 1 homeward wciid : 

'Neath the starry In silence, 

Thinking of my friend. 

Rare to And one t>Ue and faithful, 

Whom no paltry gold c.'tn buy ; 

Sunshine, shadow, never obanglug : 

^ , Such a friend have 1.' 


verted into deer-forosts, and pay at least one-tliird, and even 
more than they did formerly. Five hundred deer 
;i]iaj1)^ kept on a space of grqund that will fbed 1200 sheep. 
.VgJiitofif tlvji^heep at the average price Of 18s. eaohj these 
L.1880 $ but the deer would realise nearly 
dott^' namely, L.2000 >, for the average price of 

stags hnammer an9' hinds in winter is fully L.4, From 
imog knowledge of the Highland monrs, Lord 
, yis of, (mlftion that tliey are yearly advancing 
l^epoihwg a more important kind of property. 
He s^wa list /Mr . Of 106 moots let for shooting, the 

rent Of eonM hot he averaged at less tliaiji L.800, 


VALUE OF GAME. 

We aro inclined to belio^'C that the real value nf game 
in this country is not ip fully understood. It is 

usually looked upon as kept cliicfly for uinu.scmcnt, and 
its commercial imj^ortance is littlo tliouglit of. Yet its 
direct value, as a marketable commodity, is very consi- 
derable ; and its indirect value, as enhancing landed pro- 
perty, is so great, Jbhat it is not easy tq form a just estimate 
of it. The prices jjf ordinary game are pretty well known 
in Scotland ; in England they are still higher, and there 
is always a ready demand. Tho value of a brace of grouse 
is, on an average, .68. in England ; pheasants, 6s. j partridges, 

3s. ; havesi ^s. each ; woodcocks, from 6s. to iris, a pair. 

The average value of a Highllmd red deer is not less than 
L.5k So milcU for the direct value of game ; and when 
wo oonsidn its importance indirectly, we are ii.st led to 
think of the Highjand moors which it has rendered so 
pr^table.o For tlio following facts on tliis portmn of the 
subject we are indebted to an able letter on tne game- 
la^gTS by Lord Malmesbury. /i vast number of moors aro 
"no>r |ot for L.400 or L.308 a year, which formerly brought 

pHhtng to the proprietor, as they are unfit even for sheep. I ^ CHAMBERS* 8 

and KNTEEIAININO LIEEARt. 


whioll QiikM % total of L.31,Q0O. Tliere wore t^lce at many 
mo^ let at an average of L.'100, and a third pettion unlet, 
whos^ value maybe fairly stated at L.17>000, the whole 
makmg together a rental of L^0,0(K) on the Highland 
shpotfi^ lie adds that this may be looked upon as 
clear gain; as fiir as respects tlie grouse-moors, and an 
inoreaso or ^wo-'fifths on dcer*ground, cal^d forest — 
Journal of Agriculture, 

EFFECTS OF MESMERISM ON A BtAR. 

>A gentleman residing at Oxford had in his possession a 
young Syrian bear from Mount Lebanus, about a year old. 
This bear. was generally ffood-liumotircd, playful, and tract-' 
able. One moiling the hear, from the attentions of some 
visitors, became savdg^ and irritable ; and tho owner, in 
despair, tied him up jp hir hsual abode, and went away to 
attend to his guests. In u' few m.inntes he was hastily re- 
called to see Ips bear. He found him rolling about on liia 
haunches, faintly moving his paws, and gradually sinking 
into a stMe of quiescence and repose. Above him stood a 
geutlem^, wglH known in tlie ti^smeric world, making ilie 
> usual passes with his hands. The poo|>henr,tliougli evidently 
unwilling to Field to this new inilaencc, pRdually sunk to 
the ground, emsed his eyes, became motionless and insen- 
sible to all means used to rouse him. He remained in this 
state for some' minutes^ when he awoke, as it were, from a 
deep sleep, shook himself, and tottered about the court, as 
though labouring under tho eflfbota of ,a strong narcotic. 
He exhibited evident signs of drowsiness for some hours 
afterwards. Thiaj|Bmiresting scone took place in the pre- 
sence of many disMguiBhea members of the Dritish Asso- 
ciation when last held in the university of Oxford. — F. T. 
itucMancL 

A HINT FOR AUTHORS. 

Willis, who was once a typo, thinks that all authors 
should serve a year in a newspaper office. Tliore is no 
such effectual analysis of style as tho process of type- 
setting. As he takes up letter by letter of a long or com- 
plex soutence, the compositor becomes most critically 
aware of where the sentence might have been shortened to 
save his labour. He detects repetitions, becomes impa- 
tient of redundancies, recognises a careless or inappro- 
priate use of expletives, and soon acquires a hnbit of put- 
ting an admiring value on clearness and brevity. We have 
said notliing of the art of nice punctuation, which is also 
acquired in. a printinf^olhce, and by wliich a stylfe is made 
ns mucli more tasteful as champagne is by effervescing. 
Journeymen printers aro necessarily well instructed and 
^telligent men. It is a part of a proof-reader's duty fo 
mark a * query * against any passage in a new book which 
he does not clearly ootiipreheiid. Authors who know wbat 
is valiiahlo, profit by tliese quiet estimates of their mean- 
ing; and many a weak point that would have ruinod a 
literary reputation, if left iiiicorrcctcd for the reviewers to 
handle, has been noiselessly put right by a proof-reader’s 
unobtrusive * qu?’ — Ac^riean jtaper, 

READING AND THINKING. 

Those, who have read Of everything, are thought to 
un4er8tand everything too ; but it ia not always so. Read* 
in^ furnishes the miud only with materials of knowledge: 
it is thinking mokes wbat weread'^burs. W'e are of the ru- 
minating kind, and it fs^ROt enough to <iram ourselves with 
a great load of oolleotions; unless we ohow tliem ovor again, 
they will not give us strength au4 nourishment. — Loc^. 
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In an early number of tho Journar^^vill appear tho first of a 
eeries of Articles d^oriptlve of a tour |hi Norway^ 8ivc^‘n, and 
Denmark, by Mr Robert Ghambora 
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TIIA.CINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUIiQFB. l^lKwas mderJ^cka(l8_W DanUh navy, 

^ ^ ul cpn^qiwncc oC.4»o Sleswiif-lTowtem wiv. Copen- 

voYAGg^TQ coPESritAGEN. * -J^gen vfas thereifete tftc 6nly access^' is mnoh to be 

EvKn since the end of a very pleasant excursion in regretted there is no steamer direct from England 
Jtliirieland and Switzerland in 1848, 1 Iiad set apart the to any porT%f Swedjjn and NolPiray. ' I'here waa One to 
summer of the present year for a more extended tour, Uottenburg -a years ago; it was discontinued bc- 
wlucli should embrace the principal German cities and cause it did not^jpwiy. According td^^'S'ircdish report, an 
Italy. Wlien the time came, however, those parts of endeavour to=jj|^vive it hal been obstructed by a demand 
the continent were in such a volcanic state, that unless of tho Englmli g«yerni:\mnt that only ^oglish s^amors 
1 liad had a decided taste for walking* over hot cinders shall be employed; apparently a most unreasonable 
and lava incedare per %gnps'\ tliere was no chaBCC of k demand, and on^not characteristic of the present po- 
getting along witli any degree of comfort. In these licy. It would surely be much to be lamented if any- 
circumstanccH, I turned my thoughts to a part of Ku- thing so advantageous to the two countries as a direct 
rope which is not perhaps possessed of so many attrac- intercourse be really prevented by such petty ditft- 
tiorifl, but which at least had the merit of being snfli- culties. Let us hope tluit not another summer shall 
cjcMtly cool for the foot of tho Englisli traveller — namely, elapse without the revival of the Gottenburg steamer, 
the group of countries which rank unde^ the general A railway train conducted me fronq Edinburgh to Hull 
appellative of Scandinavia. In England these countries in tlie interval between breakfast and* slipper,' allowing 
are generally regarded as only too cool — which is not me three hours of pause at "York, which I employed in 
altogetlier true either — and they are accordingly little a visit to the Minster. Tho consequences of the second 
visited. lUit here, again, lay a reconciling consideration ; , conflagration of tliis superb %ilding arc now repaired, 
for, if neglected, they wore just so much tho more rc- and tlie edifice is probably irf a state of completeness, 
ckcrcUts to the person who should ^ake his way into both as to building and dccorntionf\»'hich it never knew 
them. I also reflected on the singular social condition in Catholic times. I was led to reflect how' strange it 
of Norway as a curious study for such a wanderer as ^was that so much zeal had been expended in the recon-* 
myself: it w'ould, I thought, be deeply interesting to fstruction of this theatre of an extinct drama-— for the 
try and ascertain if a democratic constitution, and the Gothic church of the middle ages was strictly a theatre 
absence of a law of primogeniture, really did render in which to present daily to .flj^nklnd, under suitably 
that country the paradise which it appears to be in the impressive circumstances, thd'^^ctacle of a divine sacri- 
jKiges of Samuel liaiug. Then there w'cre some curious flee wliich had been made flSr them. Under modern 
geology'll and arclneological studies to be pursued in Christianity, this object exists no longer. The ancient i 
1. ^ i: I 


8c:mdin.. /ia. One large lump of it is supposed to bi 
playing a sort of game of see-saw, to the great inconve 


cliurcli, accordingly, wlien too large to be rendered' in to 
an ordinary place of worship — as is tlio^' case with the 


nience of mariners in the adjacent seas ; W'hile anothef, English cathedrals — becomes, over and'libove the cor- 
though now steady, appears to have at some former ner devoted to the reading of a liturgy, 'a mere anti- 
period been engaged in the san^ strange procedure, qiiarian cumosity. It is strange that what was done in 
According to some philosopliers, tliere had been a time tho twelftlPtentury under impulse of a powerful 


when a sheet of ice had passed athwart the wliole coun- 
tiy, rubbing away every asperity from its craggy sur- 


rcligious feeling, can now be done, and done more, 
promptly and quickly, under a feeling almost purely 


face, excepting only the peaks of the highest mountains, romantic. We must of course rejoice that so beautiful 
Its wild fiords were still as curious for their natural a buildingB^as York Minster has been redeenlbd from 
phenomena as* for the lonely grandeur of their'%spect. tho ruin into wliich it was accidentally thrown, and 


And the remains of tho early inhabitants of these re*, 
mote regions, whether in the form of literature, or that 
of their arms, personal ornaments, and domestic uten- 
sils, were, I knew, a treasure of the ricliest kind to any 


once more made worthy of t^ie homage of the highest 
taste. Yet we cannot well forget that such works 
apiongst us can only be something siniilative or imi- 
wtivo — w'hiit tlie Eglintuune tournanfont was to real 


one taking thejeast interest in the past history of his chivalry. The paroxysm of public feeling io which 
species. such noble structures originaiiied ^as a true thing, and 

Having, for these reasons, determined on a tour one of the finest true things of its era. It is past— it 
tlirongh Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, I left Edin- can never be reproduced. The feelings and energies 
burgh in the Litter part of June. Tho readiest course for wliich took that directioiiT are qow expended on totally 
one proposiiig such a tOur is, in general, either by the different objects. It is from a different aud secondary 
steamers which leave London, Hull, and Leith for Ham- source that Gothic renovations proce^sd. • 

burg, or those which proceed from the two first of these At this time there were in Hull -8000 people put of 
ports to Copenhagen. At the time of my proposed jour- employment, in consequence of the interruption to the 
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grace, did we address ourselves to the formefly- despised the Bast He has left Kngland at the height 

breakfiisi Our friend the steward no doubt viewed the of the ga;ir to perform a journey of four mouths/' 

case in a light peculiar to himself. coin rttencing .with Copiuihagen, St Petersburg, aiid 

Two days were spent in perfept inaetido, and ^nse- 'StoeVnoliht tovtgrpiinate pii the coasts of the I^vauf, 
qiiently Avith much tedium and dissatisfaetion. For my Another.of oilP nhrty'ls a 15aw Englander, with an nip 


must be for most others Avhich befall nm* I grieved WT i^ an eldqrly Xiincolrrshi^e homely, simple, good- 

think that there must be two days of xtame, unvaried Mitored,4full of gnd upAvilling to be 

life, before I cquld step into , the new oity befofe me; smiled at dodipanions on . eOC^Unt of bis little 

but meanwhile the circumstanocs- w^rcr not '' positively peculiarities of dianners and dhtcotlrse. ^Webave also a 

.. 


could not b® helped. I thtirqfote submitted with tolcr- fc^ oflfe dl^being-oi^ ihd%erm|f siiiter of our 

able cheerfulness. b4w-bi|||&&tLfriond» t^c rest arb.n|br® pjrAb^calin tbeir 

After all, we were comparatively ,Avell dealt^ith, for (sharaqjter. One ii''a”th^tbqi;'Avl^i. a:, young 

Ave heard of many persons who ^pre obliged W lie for chiiaj^tf, ^om s^ is sadly iU-ciiiAUhod for, tpgulating 
longer periods in quO^ntine, and tb'spSnd their time ofNir k^ppiitSf in ofdeK Incessantly thtse juveniles are 
durance at a station arranged for the^mtpose on a part chatter! nj|g|^bout something, or else rryingaiid aqinall- 
of the CMJist a few miles off, Avliero life Avas jrery much Ing! TSB^other goes about with j»' brokert-heiiTred 
that of a jirison. Persons coining' from Gagiiwfcay would air, and a voice^vorn down to its aiVd saddest 

have to stay there fli’e days. If I anf dOt mistaken, tones, either her childret^^ i^ierulou^nesa r<*- 

travcllors from England by the continontal route had at signedly, nrjaj^ing them crossly /(>r what is ehiedy her 
tliis time to pass a previous quarantine at Ilamburg, so own bhimeJ9Tp,,,attenii even thus impt^ectly U> the 
that a journey to Denmark by that route could not group of littl^i^, takes the whole Energy of 


sessed^f c^Idcrabiq intdligeiicir, Wp hAlre 

S>^being-of* ihd%etm|f fe^f/tho siiiter of our 
bW-biipm^ f^C rest aran^br® pyAb^cal in their 

qh.araqjter. Dtie j^^a“teothqi:-Avi^i. qh^rg® pf young 
childJ^C ^om u sadly ill-qiiaUfled< for, fqg\ilating 
br kbqpiitif in ofdeE Incessantly t Wise juveniles are 
chatter! nmgi^bout something, or else crying and squall- 
ing. Tni^other goes about with j»' brokerfhetirred 


lurauoe at a atatioii arranged lor uia .purpose on a pare cna£ierinj|g|^DOui; someiMiiig, or else crymganci squau- 
►f the CMJist a few miles off, Avliero life Avas jrery much Ing! TSB^other goes about with j»' br(»kert-he«Tre4 
liat of a j)rison. Persons co^ilng flrom Gagiwfcay would air, and a voice^vorn down to its aiVd saddest 

lavc to stay there Aa’c days. If I ani' dOt mistaken, tones, either her childret^^ i^ierulmt^ness r<*- 

ravcllors from England by the continontal nmte had at signedly, or^^ibfuing them crossly /lir what is eh idly her 


occn]) 3 '^ less than a fortnight. I have since heard of a 
iScoitish merchant having lost a vessel on the south 


this poor mothef, and of an equally broken -spirited 
maid ; for nevef^does a minute pass AA'hen there is not 


coast of Sweden, and going out there, liy way of Copen- something to be done for them, eitlifflf' in the Ai'ay of 
li.'igcn, to see after his property. From the exigencies attending to their personal necessities, or preventing 
of business at homo, he had only twelve days in all to theni from clapperclawing each other, and saving them 


give to the excursion. On reaching Copenhagen, he 
Avould not be allowed to land till that time had nearly 


froji the ellects of their own recklessness. The tlioiight 
occurred to me twenty times a dav' — verily the stoi^tfe is 


exjiircd, and he Avimld consequently be obliged to re- a most marvellous endowi^ient of the mother’s Imart, 


turn to Scotland without accomplishing his object. 


enabling her, ar it does, to submit placidly to what 


lly Avay of a favour, a party of opr passengers (in ©very other person would feel to be intolerable misery. 
Avliicli I Avas includeii) w’as allowed to go iu .a boat to We received a great alarm on the second day of <iur 
bathe at a place in front of one of the batteries, an enforced leisure. A p5>rty had gone off in a boat to row 
emissary of the quarantine station hovering near us ns about and bathe, witliout th^attepdanceof a quarantine 
a AA’atoh, lest Ave should break rnle.4. T wo boys, return- olTloer. No harm Avas meant, but it was imprudtMit. 
ing from an English school to St Petersburg for the ho- By and by it was Avhispercd tliafe word had com© that, 
lidays, wore full of frolic. We sooti had a riotous scene owing to this breacli of regulations, we should all be 
of ducking and splashing, accompanied by shouts of detained a week longer, or else have to pay a heavy 
(I must say) very foolish merriment, and thus wmil^ fine— perhaps both. This whs dire intelligchee to ou? 

probably help iu no small degree to confirm our guanP good-natured captain, and not less so fo a mercantile 

in an impression vi'hieh is saiil to be very jirevalent in pcr.son, avIio had sixteen firat-class English horses mi 

Denmark regarding the English — that they are ail a bo.sni, which he was takjng out on speculation to 

little mad. A cornpfiiiiou remarked to me, that certainly Kiissia. ’fhese animals hadtto stand in cribs on deck 
men will condescend in some circumstances to a sur- during the Avbole Amyage frofii Hull to St Petersburg', 
prising degree of puerilit}', or rather childishness of con- While the vessel was sailing, it was comparatively well 
duct : here, for instAl®^ said he, there is scarcely the Avitli them, for the motion gave thbin a certain au^oniit 
lc.'ibt dsflcrence to be observed between the conduct of of exercise ; hut the unexpected stoppage of two d.ays 
the schoolboys and their seniors. Take away the pres- told sorely upon them : it aawis already remarked tliat 
sure of our ordinary immcdi.'ite circumstances, and how their legs Ai'ere beginning to swell. The owner declHred 
all oiir usual habits are dissolved ! But this is a theme that a week more of inaction would utterly ruin them. 


as trite as it is tempting, and I^^ust cut it short. 


While Ave^were gloomily speculating on all the evils we 


lunch after the bath was attended by jocularity nearly had to drefid, the peccant boat-party returned, and re- 
as outrageous, an’d wo did not return to the ship till lieved us so fur^ by declaring that they had scriipulously 


near the dinner hour. 


j abstained from approaching tlie shore or any other 


Our company was small, but it Avas sufficiently vessel. They immediately despatched an assurance to 
various. Tliere Avere two specimens of the idle English this effect to the qunrantine station. Notwifcjistanding 
gentleman, such a term may be applied to the cha- a defying? tone on the prtrt of some of the defaulters, we 
racter. TJiey were rneu in the prime of life, unmarried, passed the evening in a stj^e of serious apprehension, 
handsome, moustac^d, with an air of high society, yet no one knowing Avhat extent of peualtv might be im- 
perfectly affable, andNeVeu agreeable, in their intercourse posed by an authority notoriously ruled by any consi- 
Avith their fellow-travellers. 1 hesitate iu applying the , derations rather than those of rationality. It was 
term idl^.to these men, as they appear to ^ far from thought, on the strength, of former instances, not impos- 
exemplifying true inactivity. They speak of having siblo that each of the grown gentlemen of the party 
travelled and sported in many parts of the world. One might have to pay twenty or flve-aiid-twenty pounds, 
is as familiar with the granitic wilds of Finland as with One more confident than the rest offered four sovereigns 
Donegal and Inverness. Hq spends whole summers of to another as an insurance to cover his own risk, or, ns 
Avild haniy life in the deserts near the head of the an alternative, proposed to undertake that gentlcniuu’s 
Gulf of Bothnia, shooting bears and hunting deer, lost risk for three; and the latter arrangement was actually 


to wheatei^ bread and every luxury for weeks at a time, entered into. Early nekt morning, when we were all on 
Ilis frame is sinewy and firmly knit; his habits in cat- the gui vive to learn our fate, a ^t came up, and th^ 
ing and drinking arc as simple as possible. The other magical term so veil understood in England, , * All 
ore n tin man has been with his shin throuerh everv .sea in riaht/ soon snread a ireneraL smile over the comuanv. 


gentleman has been with lus ship through every ,fea in j right/ soon spread a general smile over the company. 
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j The authorities, by an nmazinj' stretch of genero- 
sity and common sense, had agreed to overlook the 
delinquency, on condition that certain expenses should 
be paid, amounting to something less than two pounds. 
The passengers for Copenhagen were therefore permitted 
to land immediately with tlieir luggage, and the vessel 
was allowed to commence discharge of cargo, prepara- 
tory to proceeding to St Petersburg. R. C. 

THE RETURN OF THE COMPAGNON. 

A SWISS TALE. 

The early darkness of a winter twilight had already 
set in, the wind was blowing boisterously, and the 
I snow rapidly descending, w’hen Herman the carpenter 
reached his cottage after a hard day’s toil, there to 
receive the fond care.sses of his childran. llis wife 
exchanged his wet clothes for such as were w'.arm and 
dry, and little Catherine drew his arm-chair to the side 
of tho fire, while the hoys, anxious to do theiFpart, 
brought his large pipe. 

‘ Now, father,* said little Frank, when he saw a 
column of smoko issuing forth, ‘30U arc liappy and 
comfortahlc ; wliat sliall we do while mother gets supper I 
rc.adv.^ Tell ns a tale.’ 

* Yes toll us a story,’ repeated the otlicr children 
with delight. 

They were on the point of clustering round, when 
eometliing passing cauglit little Catlierine’s eye. ‘ Oh,’ 
said the eliild. ‘here is such a poor man in Ihc street, 
all covered with snow', and who docs not seem to know 
where to go ! ’ 

‘ He is a compagnon’ (journeyman), said Frank — * a 
w’liitesmilh ; 1 see his tools in his hag. AVliy does he 
stop ill the street in such w'cathcr?’ 

* ‘ He plainly know's not his way,’ Catlicrine replied. 

‘Shall I go and ask hftn what he wants?’ 

‘Ho so, my child; and give him tliis Kinall coin, for 
perhaps ho is poor, as I have been, and it w’ill serve to 
pay for his bed, and .something to warm him. Show 
him the Ciunpagnori’s Inn at the end of the street.’ 

When the child had returned, the clamour w'as ag.ain 
raised for the story, 
t ‘ What shall it be?’ 

* Daniel?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Perhaps the Rl.aek Hunter?' 

‘Neither of these to-night, rny children. I will tell 
3'oii about the “ Return of the Compagnon.''’ ’ 

'Fhc children gladly drew round their fiitlier to hear 
his new .story, which w’as as follow.s : — 

It was a bcautiriil spring morning: tlio sun had 
begun to sliow' his radiant face on the summits of the 
mountains; the little birds cried for their food; the 
insects of every kind, shaking their wings, began liiim- 
ining among tlie foliage ; the sheep, penned up, were 
bleating ; and the labourers were preparing to resume | 
their toil. A young man, laden woh a lieavy bag, 
walked gaily along the road leailing to one of the little 
towns of Swisslaiid, his dusty feet showing tliat he had 
come from afar, and liis sunburnt face exhibiting the 
effeets of«niore southern climes. He was a compagnon 
carpenter returning to his country after years of absence, 
and impatient to see Ins hr me again. He had w alked 
all niglit, and now a brilliant sun embellislicd each suc- 
cessive object til at ottered itself to his anxious view. 
He had already seen tho steeple of the church of liis 
beloved town, and his true Swiss heart hounded with 
joy. ‘ Ha ! ’ exclaimed he, * how beautiful is the country 
where wc have lived from childhood to manhood ! How 
clear and limpid its waters, how pure its air, how 
smiling. its meadows! IMy feet have trodden the soil 
of Francis, where grow's the grape, and Italy, the land 
of flgS 'itnd oranges: 1 have rested under groves of 
roses, and the sweet lemon-Uee has bent over my head, 
laden with its golden fruits and perfumed flowers: I 
have, at the sound of the guitar and the castanet, 
joined at night in the dance with people for whom the 


middle of the day is the time for repose, and the :ib- 
sciieo of tlie siin the signal for labour or pleasure- 
people w’hose life tlows on in cheerful contentment, 
because light work suflicea for their wants under so 
warm a sky, nnd possessed of a soil that nature lias 1 
covered with her choicest gifts, and does not dcfiohite , 
with the north w'inds, frosts, and snow's. Yes, the ; 
poor Swiss compagnon has seen all these things, and , 
has admired them, hut never lias he wished to live and j 
die among them. He has always sighed for the pale 
rays of his northern sun, the steep rocks of his rnoiin- 
tains, the uniform colour of his dark pines, and the I 
pointed roof of his cottage, where ho atill hopes to 
receive his mothers ble.ssing.’ 

While these thoughts, nnd many like them, were 
crowding into the mind of the young w'orkman, his 
steps became more and more rapid, and his tired feet 
seemed to recover their swiftness. All on a sudden, a 
turn of the road showed him the roofs of his native vil- ! 
kige, from w'hicli eurleii some clouds of smoke. Then} , 
W'as tho old cliiireh Avail, there w as tho steeple .stretch- i 
ing tow'arda heaven. At the sight of thi.s the young 
traveller stopped short; the te.ars trickled dow'ii his 
cheek ; he exclaimed in a voice broken with emotion, 

‘ I th.'ink thee, my God, for permitting niy eyes once , 
more to see these things.’ He pursued his wallc. 
devouring w'ith his eyes all he saw'. ‘Ah, here,’ said i 
he, ‘is the white wall marking the terrace of the ' 
public Avnlk v'hero I nsod to play so joyfully ! ah, 
there is the arch of tlie little bridge Avliere w'e have so 
often fished! Now I can sec the head of the old 
lime-tree which i luidcs the elmreh : only Iv/enty p.u es J 
farther is the cottage in w'liieh I was born, where 1 
grew np, w'liere I lost my poor father, and w'here I I 
hope to see my dear mother. It is not in vain 1 Inne j 
laboured so long: I have that w'ith me whieli will 'I 
comfort her old age.’ As ho spoke, a small flower Ij 
attracted his .attoiition ; it was a daisy. He stooped ! 
dow'n and gathered it, and commenced plucking iis 
leaflets aw'ay one after the other. ‘ It was thus,’ lie 
said smiling, ‘ the day before my departure, that Ger- 
triulo gathered a daisy from the hank of the river, and 
bending lier pretty face over tho flower to eonce.al the 
emotion ray departure occasioned, she pulled out the 
leaflets in silemn*, and arriving at tho last one, .she said 
to me in a low voice, “ Adieu, Herman, I shall never 
marry till }ou lehirn;” .and so saying, fled .away, as if 
she feared having said too mueli. Soon shall I see her 
little w'lndow W'ith the blue cm tain! Oh that I may 
see ray Gertrude there as I used, her e>e3 rejoicing .'it 
my return I Happy the momciit when I shall .say to ' 
her, “ Gertrude, hero is Herman retnuied, faithful to 
I his promises, jis ;oii have hern to your.**. Come and 
.share the little w'c.alth t liave acquired : come and aid 
me ill rendering my aged mother hap])}’.” ’ 

U^nder the influence of these thoughts tho young 
w'orkninii rapidly apiiroaehed his native town. As lie 
advanced, lie interrogated the countcnancca of those he 
met, hoping to meet wdth fi-iciidiy looks, a recollection 
of the past, oi* a few Avords of welcome, hut in vain. 

At last, as lie passed the gates, he saw a man Avalking 
gravely ‘o and fro as he snu'ked his pijie : it W'!is''t]ie 
toll-keeper. Herman, looking at him closely, easily 
recognised Rodolplie, hi.s playfellow, his e.'irliest friend. 

He w'as 011 tho point of rushing into his arms, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Here I am again ! ’—hut the tollman looked 
coldly at him as lie passed, and left a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke behind him. I’oor compagnon ! the sun of the | 
south has shone too long on thy face ; he J.ias made thee i 
a stranger even to those who loved thee: thy bbst 1 
friend knows thee not. Herman’s heart sank within 1 
him, and he resumed his journey with a sigh. A little I 
farther on he saw a new building in couise of erection. ( 
An aged man was directing the carpenters in their 
work, and at the sight of him Herman’s heart again j 
rejoiced : it was his old master, whoso advice and kiml- I 
ness had made him an honest man .and skilful meehanie. | 
To him he chiefly owed his success in life, and lie , 
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I WHS, moreover, Gertruilc’s father. ‘ Ha** said he, ‘ if 
I Jtodolphe so soon forjjcts tlie faces of his friends, my 
old master will recollect me ;* and so saying, he 
proHched him respectfully, hat in hand, and inquired 
whetlier ho could obtain work for him. The old man 
looked Jit him a while before replying; and Hermarrs 
heart biat so quickly, that he could scarce conceal his 
feelings. ‘ Come to mo to-morrow,’ at last said the 
old man ; * I will then examine your certificates : work 
is not scarce for good hands and turning towards his 
men, resumed his oreupations. ‘ What!’ exclaimed the 
poor compagnon to himself as lie turned away, ‘ am I 
so changed that my features are not recognised by my 

old master? What if Gertrude herself But jv' that 

is impossible I She who could distinguish me in a crowd 
a hundred paces off, will surely know her Herman afain, 
in spite of his sunburnt face : besides, if her eyes failed 
her, her heart would prompt her of my presence!’ So 
thinking, he rapidly traversed the little town. There 
was the old lime-tree, with the rustic seat beneath it ; 
tlicre the fountain, w'here many Avomen Were washing; 
ami there stood tlie neat little cottage, upon which the 
young man’s eyes now became rivettei The blue 
' curtain and pots of carnations were there, as they ever 
J hail been ; and oh, joy, there sat a young woman spin- 
ning! Herman’s heart bounded with joy; lie rushed 
forward, and then stopped opposite the windoAv, a few 
steps only separating him from Gertrude. He remained 
ininiovahle, so powerful were his emotions, and admired 
the ripening of her charms which had taken place dur- 
ing his absence; no longer the slender girl of fifteen, 
but a young woman in all the fulness of her beauty ; 
her whole ujqicHrance denoting strength, health, and 
freshness. ‘ How beautiful she is!’ exedaimed Herman 
in a low voice, Gertrude did not catch the words, but 
the voice struck her ear; and seeing a traveller but 
poorly clad with his eyes fixed on her, said to herself 
with II sigh, ‘]\)or fellow, he looks in w'ant;’ and throw- 
ing him a coin witli Heaven's blessing, she shut the 
window, and disappeared. Alas! tlie sun of the south 
I lias too long shone on the face of tlie compagnon ; his 
best friends know him not, and his beloved regards 
him as a stranger! Had she remained at the window, 
(Jerlrude must liave remarked the expression of the 
poignant grief Herman endured; and her lieurt would 
have divined, that under those toilwurii clothes and 
sunburnt face ivas concealed him for whose udiSent she 
1 had so often prayed. After long reniaiiiing on the 
! same spot, as if his feet ivere rivetted to the ground, 

I tho comp.ignon tore himself away, and turned towards 
Jiia homo. But, liow changed in appearance! That 
I buoyant step whicli, a few moments before, had trod the 
! ground so lightly, w’as now slow and heavy; excessive 
I fatigue overcame him. 'I’lie weight of the bag ho car- 
1 riecl — not felt before — now seemed excessive; liis head 
I hung dow'n on his chest, his hopes seemed blasted, and 
that native land which, a few hours since, he saluted 
with siicli joy, now seemed indifferent to him. In vain 
did the old hinc-tree, with its majestic foliage, meet his 
eyes ; in vain did the antique fountain, Avith its gro- 
tesque figures, that should have called to his mind so 
many cliildish recollections, stand before bim. He saw 
nothing; hi^ Avounded heart felt nothing but sorroAv. 
However, lie still advanced toAvards his home, aud a 
few steps only separated him from the old cliurchyard 
wall, near Avhich he h.ad passed so many happy days of 
boyhood, Avheii lie saAv an aged A^'omau come« tottering 
down tho steps of the portico of the cliurch, supported 
by a stick. It Avas his mother returning from offering 
her dady praj'er for his. return. * Oh, how altered is 
she!’ he sorrowfully exclaimed ; ‘ Iioav can I hope her 
feeble e3^cs should know her child, Avhen mine can 
scarcely recognise lier timeworn frame ! ’ But no sooner 
had she approaulied him, and raised her head, than she 
fell into Iqs arms, sobbing through her tears, ‘ My son, 
my beloved son I’ Herman pressed her closely to his 
breast, and falteringly exclaimed. ‘ My mother, thou 
at least iMst not forgotten me. Years of absoDCd* the 


scorching sun, and toilsome labour, conceal me not 
from you ! ’ ^ i 

I Yes, if the sun of the south had rendered tho face of 
the compagnon a stranger to his dearest friends uikI 
his beloved, but pne look sujflcod to make his motlier 
exclaim, *My son — my Herman ! God be praised that 
he has restored him to me ! ’ 

The narrator liere seemed to have concluded hi'? 
story, and remained lost in the emotion he had depict<Ml. 
Such a conclusion, however, did not satisfy his listeners. 

‘Blit what became of the compagnon?’ they de- 
manded. ^ 

‘Oil,’ said the father, recollecting himself, ‘he went 
homo with his mother, and said to her, “ Here, mother, 
take Avhai I have earned, and live happily the rest of 
your days with your child# and to the last breath tho 
old wqman blessed tho return of her oiily son.’ So say- 
ing, he sorrowfully cast his eyes towards the corner of 
the room where hung a distaff, surmounted by a crown 
of everlasting flowers. Tlie children followed their - 
father’s eyes, and long maintained a respectful silence. 

* So,’ Trank at last suddenly exclaimed, * Gertrude 
did not love the beautiful things he brought for her?’ 

‘ Why did she shut the window theu?* said another 
child. 

‘ Perhaps,' added Catherine, ‘ she opened it again ? ' 

' Yes, my Catherine,’ said the carpenter smiling, * she 
did open it again : and it Avas witli the compagnon and 
his Gertrude that their old mother passed her days, 
blessing them both until she left this world for a better.* 
At this moment his wife Gertrude, still in the prime of 
life, entered with their homely supper. 


THE ALBATROSS. 

Of all the interesting objects wliicli present tbemselvos 
to the eye of the v'oyager in tho southern hemisphere, 
the albatrus*? is among the most notew'orthy. Apart 
from its relieving the monotony of the Ai^atery expanse, 
tlii.s Inrd, by its extraordinary characteristics, seldom 
fiils of exciting a lively degree of astonishment in the 
spectator — for what can bo thought of a bird Avhich ap- 
parently requires neither rest nor sleep? It is perhaps 
owing to this peculiarity tliat sailors and others liave 
regarded tho albatross AA'ith mingled feelings of awe aiift 
Avondcr ; its presence was an omen, but rather of good 
than evil. The weary crew of Bartholomew Diaz doubt- 
less looked on the SAvift air-cleaving creature as an ap- 
propriate scout from the Cape of Storms, while Vasco 
dc Gama may have hailed it as the herald of his hope 
and success. Coleridge has very happily ai^ailed him- 
self of these dificiciit aspects in his * Ancient Mariner,’ 
where he makes the aged seaman, Avith * long gray beard 
and glittering eje,’ reldto how, from out the dismal 
mists — 

* At length dill cross nn iilbairo&8, 

'J'liorouKh tlie fof? it came ; 

As if it had been a ('liribtiau soul, 

' AVe hailed it in Uod’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had ate, 

And round and round it flew ; 

Nc * * .8 

And a Rood south wind sprung up behlncf, 

TJie albatroM did follow. 

And every day, foi^oud or play. 

Came to the unirlnera hollo ! ' 

And then the disasters Avhieh ensued when 

* AA'Ith his cross-bow 

lie shot the albatross.' 

AYhatever delight might be cxporicnoed in contemplat- 
ing tlio bird under tne mysterious point of view sug- 
gested by the poet, would bo rather heightened than 
diminished by a knowledge of its real natural character ; 
and this Ai'e may obtain from tlmt valuable and higlily- 
mcritoriuus work* * Tiio Birds of Australia,’ by Mr 
Gould. According to this enterprising naturaHstr— • 

‘ The Diomede^ exulmu (wandering albatross) is by far 
the largest and most powerful species of its tribe ; and, 
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from its great strength and ferocious disposition, is held 
in terror by every other bird with which it is sur- 
rounded. It is even said that it will fearlessly attack 
and tear out the eyes of u drowning man, a feat, from 
what I have observed of it, I can readily imagine it 
would attempt. It is most abundant between the 30th 
and GOth degrees of south latitude, and appears to be 
equally numerous in all parts of the ocean bounded by 
those degrees ; and 1 feel assured that it is confined to no 
one iiart, hut is eonstantly engaged in making a circuit 
of the globe in lllat partie.ular zone allotted by nature 
for its habitation. The o])en sea is in fact its natural 
liome; and this it never leaves, except for the purpose 
of breeding, when it usually resorts to rocky islands the 
most difficult of access. ^ 

* 'Fbe powers of flight of tiie wandering albatross are 
much greater than thosci of any other bird that has 
come under my observation. Although, during calm or 
^ moderate weather, it aometimi’S rests on the surface of 
the water, it is almost constantly on the wing, and is 
equally at ease wlnle jiassing over tlie glassy surface 
during the stillest calm, or sweeping, with arrow-like 
swiftness, before the most fiirioiis gale; and the way in 
wliich it jii.st. tops llic raging billow’s, and sweeps bc- 
tw'cen the guify waves, has a Imndred times called forth 
my w’onder and admiration. Althongli a vessel running 
before the wind frequently sails more than 200 miles in 
the ‘twenty -four hours, nod that for days together, still 
tlie albatross has not the slightest difficulty m keeping 
up witl) the ship, hut also performs circles of many miles 
111 extent, returning again to hunt up the wake of the 
vessel for any suhslances thrown overboard. 

‘ liike the other species of tlie genus, it is nocturnal 
ns well as diurnal, and no bird with which I am ac- 
quainted takes so little repose. It appears to be per- 
1 petually on the w’ing, scanning the surface of the ocean 
for molluscs and medusa^, and the other marine animals 
that constitute its food. So frequently docs the bold- 
ness of this specit's cost it its life, that hiindredfl are 
annually killed, without, however, its numbers being 
apparent 1> in any degree lessened. It readily seizes a 
hook baited with fat of any kind; and if a boat he 
lowered, its attention is immediately attracted, and 
while flying round, it is easily sliot.' It is not sur[)ris- 
iiig that a poetical imagiiiation should have been excited 
by such a subject, and Coleridge is not the only bard 
who lias shaped it into verse. Another writes — 

* Hl)on Austral Fan aoas. 

Wafted by llio tropic brec/c, 

We hiiliite the Houthern crom, 

W.itcli the wondioiis ulljiiti<wa— 

C/'ircIinii round in orbits vjist, 

Pati><jii|D; 1101V above the iriic^t, 

Laviri|{ now his hnowy hi cast * 

Where the billows sleeping lest. 

^ Now ho HkiuiH the surface o’it, 

Nisi Mg, falling evermore: 

Vluating high on stillest winr^, 

Now he seems n giuirdijn tbu'g, 

Now n rnussengei of wrath, 

Cleaving swift his Kir,^ path ; 

Nennng o'er the liquid plain 
^ Wiuning of the hiiriicane.’ 

Mr Gould^« description of the iJiomedea mehnopJirys, 
black-eyebrowed albatross, Exhibits other cliaructeris- 
tics : — ‘ Of all the species,* he observes, ‘ with wdiich I am 
acquainted, tliis is the most fearless of man, and it often 
approaches many yards nearer the vessel than any 
other. 1 liave even observed it approach so near, that 
the tips of its pinions 'were hot more than tw'o arms* 
lefigtli from the taffcrel. It is very easily captured with 
a hook and line ; and as this operation gives not the least 
pain to the bird, the point of the hook merely taking 
liold in the horny and insensible tip of the bill, 1 fre- 
quently anart^d myself in capturing it in this way, and 
^^ter detainihg it sufflciently long to afford me an oppor- 
tunity for investigating any particular point respecting 
which I vished to satisfy myself, setting it at liberty 
again, t also caught numerous examples, marked and 


gave them their liberty, in order to ascertain whether 
the individuals which were flying round the ship at 
nightfall were the same that were similarly engaged at 
daylight in the morning, after a niglit’s run of 120 
miles, and wliieh, in nearly every instance, proved to be 
the ease.' 

Angling for albatrosses is no modern art, as appears 
from the narrative of Sir llicliard Hawkins' voyage to 
the South Sea in in which it is pretty certain that 
these birds are spoken of. ‘ Certaine great fowles,' says 
the narrator, ‘ as biggo as swannes, soared about us, 
and the winde calming, setled theriisclvcs iu the sea, and 
fed upon the sweepings of our ship; wdiich I perceiving, 
and desirous to see of them, because they seemed farre 
greater .than in truth they were, I caused a hooke and 
line to be brought me, and with a piece of pilchard I 
bated the hooke, and a foot from it tied a piece of corkc, 
that it might not sinke deepe, and threw it into the sea, 
which, our ship driving with the sea, in a little time 
was a good space from us, and one of the fowles beeiog 
hungry, presently seized upon it, and the hooke in his 
upper heake. It is like to a faulcon’s bill, but that tlie 
point is more crooked, in that manner, as by no mcanes 
bee could cleere himselfe, except that the line brake, or 
the hooke righted : plucking him towards the ship, 
with the waving of his wings he ca.scd the weight of his 
body, and being brought to the sternc of our ship, two 
of our company went downe by the ladder of the poope, 
and seized on his neck and w ings ; but such were the 
hlow's he gave them with his pinuions, as both left tlieir 
hand-fast, beeing beaten blacke and blue; v^e cast a 
snare about his nccke, and so triced him into the ship. 
By the same manner of fishing we caught so many of 
them, as refreshed and recreated all niy iK'Ople for th.'it 
day. Their bodies w'ere great, hut of little llesh and 
tender ; in taste answerable to the food wlicreoii they 
I feed. They were of two colours — some wliite, some 
gray; they had tliree joyntes in each wing; and from 
the pointeof one wing to the pointe of the other, both 
stretched out, was above two f.itlioms.’ 

Bimihip instances are recorded, though not in lan- 
guage quaint and tedious as tlie above, in Cook's 
Voyages. J'he great cireumnavigator’s crew were glad 
to regale themselves on albatross roast and boiled, after 
having been many weeks at sea, and confined to salt 
food, gir James Boss, too, after stating that when off 
the Aguiliias hank, * the gigantic albatross was seen in 
great numbers, and many of them taken by means of a 
lishirig-line,’ remarks — ‘ these birds added a degree of 
cheerfulness to our solitary wanderings, which con- 
trasted strongly with the dreary and unvarying still- 
ness of the tropical region.’ 

Most marvellous accounts have been given of the 
spread of wing of the albatross, rivalling the wonderful 
roe of the * Arabian Nights.' Mr Gould took pains to 
verify the facts. The largest specimen seen by him 
measured 10 feet 1 inch from tip to tip of the outspread 
wings, and weighed 17 pounds. But Dr M'Cormick, 
surgeon of the ‘ Erebus,' in the Antarctic exploring 
voyage mot with one weighing 20 pounds, and 12 feet 
stretch of w ing. The Auckland Islands, about to be- 
come the nead-quarters of our southern whale-fishery, 
are a much 'frequented breeding- place for tlie birds; the 
others as yet known to naturalists are the Campbell 
Island — some lonely rocks off the southernmost extre- 
mity of ^^an Diemen's Land-;-and the islands of Tristan 
d’Acunh'a. While at the Aticklands, Dr M’Cormiek 
made himself acquainted wdth what may be called the 
bird’s domestic habits : — ‘ The albatros^,' he writes, 

* during the period of incubation, is frequently found 
asleep with its head under its wings: its beautiful 
white head and neck appearing above the grass, betray 
its situation at a considerable distance off. Ou the 
approach of an intruder, it resolutely defends its egg, 
refusing to quit the nest until forced off, whefi it slowly 
waddles away in an awkward manner to a short dis- i 
tance, without attempting to take wing. Its greatest I 
enemy is a fierce species of, testris, always on the watch j 
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for the albatross quitting its nest, when the rapacions 
pirate instantly pounces down and devours the egg. 
So well is the'poor bird aware of the propensity of its 
foe, that it snaps the mandibles of its beak violently 
together whenever it observes the lestris flying over- 
head.’ 

Mr Earle, whose observations were made on the 
almost inaceessible heights of Tristan d’Acunha, re- 
marks ; — * The huge albatross hero appeared to dread 
no interloper or enemy, for their young were on tlie 
ground completely uncovered, and the old ones were 
stalking around them. They lay but one egg. on the 
ground, wdiere they make a kind of nest by scraping 
tile earth around it: the young is entirely whit., and 
covered with a woolly down, which is very beautiful. 
As we approached, they snapped their beaks witli a 
very quick motion, making a great noise : this, and the 
throwing up of the contents of the st miach, are the only 
means of ofreiic*e and defence winch they seem to possess.* 
It was at one time believed tliat the head of the female 
became of a scarlet colour while slie was sitting, and 
afterwards resumed its original hue. Be this as it may, 
the male is very attentive to her during the time she 
keeps the nest, and is constantly on the unrig in search 
of food, which, as befoie observed, consists of small 
marine animals, mucilaginous zoophytes, and the spawn 
of fi.sli, Wlren opportunity oflers, liowever, they attack 
more solid fare. Commander Henipthorne relates, that 
wlnle on a voyage in 1830, in search of tlie lost crew- of 
the ‘Charles Eaton,* he fell in with the half-putrid car- 
case of a wlialfl, surrounded by a Imst of llsbes and 
birds, albatrosses among the latter ; ‘ and so occupied 
^\’QTe they, that even tlie approacli of our boat did not 
disturb them, or put them to flight: many albatrosses 
allnw'ed u.s to attack them with our oar.s and the boat- 
hooks, and several wore consequently knocked <lown 
and killed.’ The egg of the albatross is about 4 inches 
long, white, and spotted at the larger einl : nlthoiigli 
good to eat, the albumen or wliite does not solidify in 
the boiling. ' 'riie penguin is said to take possession of 
I tlie nests when vacated. The albatross is a constant 
I attendant on fishing parties, and if in low condition 
I from scarcity of food or other causes, soon regains its 
flesh and fat, so voraciously does it devour. It is no 
I uncommon occurrence for one of these birds to take a 
fish of several pounds’ weight into its mouth, aqd hav- 
ing swallowed one extremity, to Avait, like the boa-coii- 
' strictor, digesting and gulfiing until tlie whole is cori- 
j Burned. Towards the end of June, in anticipation of 
I the flsliing season, .albatrosses arrive in thousands on 
I tliG coasts of Karntehatka, and are captured in great 
I numbers, for food and other purposes, by the natives. 

: AVitli the hollow bones of the wing they make pipe- 
: stems, sheaths, needle-cases, and combs, the latter being 
used in the preparation of flax : they also make use of 
the inflated intestines ns floats for their nets. 

Notwithstanding its large size, the albatross does not 
appear to be a quarrelsome bird ; and when attacked by 
its enemy the skua gull, it endeavours to sat^s itself by 
flight. Captain Cook once saw a contest between two 
of these gulls and an albatross ; the sole object of the 
latter .appeared to be to defend its breast and the soffiy 
portions of its body tlie fierce assaults of its anta- 
gonists : loss of lilierty, however, is said to irritate the 
bird greatly. Its voice, necording to Sourrini, resembles 
that of the pelican, w ith^a cry approaching th| bray of 
an ass. This author further observes witli regard to the 
fliglit of tlie albatross : — * The manner of these birds’ 
flying is ver^ astonishing ; the beating of their wings 
is pereeived only at the moment of taking wing, and 
often they make use at the same time of their feet, 
whieli, being webbed, enable them to rise by striking 
the water. This impulse once given, they have no 
longer need to beat their wings ; they keep them widely 
extended,* and seek their prey, balancing themselves 
alternately from right to left, skimming with rapid 
flight the surface of<the sea. This balancing serves 
doubtless to accelerate theii course^ but it wouldi seem 


scarcely siiiHcient to support them in the air. Perhaps 
an imperceptible fluttering of their feathers is the prin- 
cipal cause of this extraordinary movement. In this 
respect they would require to hfive muscles especially 
adapted, and for this reason I consider that the ana- 
tomy of those birds merits the greatest attention.’ 

Bv the Germans the albatross is named ‘ der wandernde 
schifTsvogel* (the wandering ship-bird) ; the Dutch term 
it ‘Jean de Jenten;’ English sailors, looking to its 
bulky appearance, call it ‘the Cape sheep;’ and wuth 
them also the sooty albatross is Quaker-bird.’ 

There are seven species p.articuluri8ed by naturalists : 
the technical description, however, of the Diomedea 
ernlans^ given by Mr Gould, will apply in general terms 
to the whole. ‘ The wandering albatross,’ he observes, 

‘ varies much in colour at different ages ; very old birds 
are entirely white, with the exception of tlie pinions, 
which are black ; and they are to bo met with in every 
stage, from pure ivliitc, white freckled, and barred with 
dark-brown, to dark chocolate- brown appro.aching to • 
black, the latter colouring being always accompanied 
by a white face, whi(‘li in some specimens is washed 
with buff*; beneath the true feathers they are abun- 
dantly supplied. VI ith a fine w'hite down; the bill is 
delicate pinky-white, inclining to yellow at the tip; 
irides very dark-brown; eyelash bare, fleshy, and of a 
pale -green; legs, feet, and webs, pinky - white. The 

young are at first clothed in a pure white down, which 
gives place to the dark-brown colouring.’ The ‘ cautious 
albatross,’ ns its name indicates, is very shy, seldom 
approaches tlie land, and is not easily captured ; the 
yellow-billed species, when in pursuit of it.s prey, will 
dive and swim for several yards under water. 

Mr Bemiet, in his ‘ Wanderings,’ has some interest- 
ing passages on the subject of the albatross. * It is 
pleahing,’ he writes, ‘ to observe this superb bird sailing 
in the .air in graceful and elegant movements, seemingly 
excited by some invisible pow'cr, for there is scarcely 
any movement of the wings seen after the first and 
frequent inipiiNcs are given, when the creature elevates 
itself in the air; rising and failing as if some concealed 
power guided its various motions, without any muscular 
exertion of its own, and then descending, sweeps the 
air close to the stern of the ship, with .an independenqg 
of manner, ns if it were “ monarch of all it surveyed.” 

It is from tlie very little muscular exertion uscm! by 
these binls that they are capable of sustaining such 
long flights without repose. . . . When seizing on an 
object floating on the water, they gradually descend 
with expanded or upraised wings, or sometimes alight, 
and float like a duck on the water, while devouring 
their food ; then they again sour in mid-air, and recom- 
inenee their erratic flights. ‘It is interesting to view 
them during boisterous weather, flying witli, and even 
against the wind, seeming the “ giiyei^ of the gay” in 
the midst of the howling .'imWouming waves.’ In an- 
other passage, the author makes some further remarks 
as to this bird’s powers of flight. * I remarked,’ he 
BAys, ‘ that the albatross would lower himself oven to 
the water’s edge, and elevate himself again w ithout any 
apparent impulse ; nor cr]Q|ld I observe any percussion 
of the wings when the flight wis ^direcjped ligaiunt the 
wind, hut tlien, of course, its progivwB w4» tardy. Many, ' 
however, Inwe differed wdA me tTt,,«ltnsMerl}ig that the i 
birds never fly ‘‘ dead against- flie wij^,” but in that 
manner w hich sailors term tins wind,’* and j 

thus make progress, .aided hy7 wlien ,; seemingly flying I 
against, the wind. This birekis evidently aided by its ! 
long wings, as well as tafl, l!n directiiig it& flight; it is 
never seen to soar *to any grea& heights and is often 
observed to change its course by turning the wdngs and 
body in a lateral direc.tion, and oftentimes, wlien raising 
itself, to bend the last j«iint of the wings downwards.’ 

Eroni our extracts it is evident thst for those who 
possess the * art of seeing,* a voyage across the wqj[e j 
ocean is not necessarily a scene of monotonous w'eari- | 
ness : there is food for instruction and inspiration every- | 
where; and here, with some further lines from tlio j 

f 
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poem already quoted, we may appropriately bring our 
article to a close : — 

i * Oh thou wilil nml wondrous bird, 

Vk'wlng fhcc, tny tliniight in stirred. 

^ Itouiid und rouiui the world thou gocst, 

Oceun wditudos thou knowest — 
j Into trackless wastes liast flown, 

1 Which no eye save thine hath known : 

Mver tireless — day or niKht ; 

1 Culm or tempest— ccubclcbs flight. 

Alhntross, f envy thee 

Oft tl^, bouriiig pinions free ; 

1 For wo deem tlie reulins of air 

, Too ethereal for euro. 

Gliulness as of endless springs 

I {Seems to me is born with wings. 

1 Thou ciinst riKc and hoc the Him, 

When his oouiso to u.s is done : 

! A moriil here may us engiO''p, 

j Thou the teacher — albatross 1 ‘ 

i 

style, and performed a little piece in the king’s cabinet | 
of medals. Another day, Cr^billon, Voltaire, and all those i 
bAtuje-esprits who sported on tho brink of a volcano, w'ero 
gathered around the marquise, to whom they addi'essed 
epigrams and madrigals. Voltaire, whoso paw of velvet 
concealed a tearing claw, combined th€ madrigal and the 
epigram in the following verses : — 

Quo tons VOS jours soient marquds par des ffitea ; 

Que do nouvcaiix Biiccts marquent coux do Louis. 

Vlvcz toua deux Mins onnoinis 

Kt gnrdez tons deux vos oonquetes. 

Madnmo de Pompadour felt only the velvet ; but the 
king felt the claw; and Voltaire became an exile, and 
lost his olfice of gentleman of the bedchamber. From 
that day forth the cat-like geiiiu.s of Voltaire scratched 
those whom he had hitherto care.'^sed : so easy is the 
transition from a flatterer to a foe ! 

Rut who is this other original who appears at the Hotel 
d’Evreux ? He is young and handsome, or at least lie j 
appears to be so, for his ago is a problem. He pretends i 
to liave existed during the days of the Fronde^ which j 
would make him a centenarian. His friends declare that 1 
he ha.s found the Philosopher’s Stone ; that he can renew 
his youth when be pleases; that he can read the past, j 
the present, and the future. The fact is, that his origin ' 
i.s unknown ; and so is his fortune. His wealth seems to i 
be unbounded and cxhaustles.s : his prodigality is carried , 
to excc.ss : he speaks every language, understands every 
science, cultivatc.s every art : his wit is so lively, his 
eloquence so full of captivation, that he is able to make 1 
falsehood assume the air of truth : his whole life D, in 
fact, but a fable in action. Some people regard him as a ; 
demi-god, some take him for a ilevil ; one atHnns that ' 
he ib a sorcerer, another that he is a magneti.ser. It i 
may easily be conceived that he ’occomes an idol in the 
frivolous and wonder-loving court of Louis XV. ; nor is | 
it less to be expected that La Pompadour should attract | 
him to her magic circle. TIiei*e he creates as great a ; 
sensation a.s at Versailles. Ono day the king comes | 
purposely for the sake of having a private conversation 
with him. He interrogates him closely, hoping to win ' 
from him his secret : but all in vain. The Proteus | 
e.scnpes through a thousand windings, and charms Ijouis ' 
XV. without betraying himself to him. This w'ondcrful, j 
this inexplicable man, was the famous Count de St (icr- 
main. | 

Another day tho favourite expresse.s her suspicion that | 
the diamonds ho ivear.s are all faLe. Just at that mo- | 
ment he enters her saloon, .sparkling fioin head to foot. 

His lace ruflle.s are fa.stencd with rubies; his fingers are j 
covered with rings; his shoe-buckles are valued at 200,000 j 
livres. Madame de Pompadour, quite dazzled by thi.s ; 
sparkling iiiagiiificencc, asks if he is not afraid of risking j 
so much wealth by wearing it about liis person. St (Jermain j 
guesses the suspicion, and answers it by taking out of his 
pocket a box. Tliis box is full of jewels. The count 
intreats of Madame du Hansset (the favourite’s ditme de 
rompaynic) to accept a small diamond cross. At length 
she is prevailed on to do so. It is immediately shown to 
the court jjjpweller, who values it at a hundred louis. boon 
afterwards this strange personage disappears. His exit 
from the fashionable world is as mysterious as had been 
his entrCc ito it. 

’ On Madame de Pompadour’s death, the Hdtol d’l'lvreux 
reverted to Louis XV., and becamie fust tho residence of ! 
ambassadors extraordinary, and was aftervfards used a.s ! 
the waffdrobe of the crown, until in 1773, when it w'as 
purcham by Monsieur dc Ref^jou. M. de Reaujon W'as ' 
the Croesus of that time, but a Croesus who devoted ]n.s . 
wealth to tho encouragement of art, and to ^he .succour of 
the.indigent. The Hotel d’Evreux became in his hands 
a depository of all that was choice and beautiful in the 
fine-arts. The marbles of Tassant, of Guyard, of Pajou; 
the tai)€8tries of the Gobelins: the paintings of Van loo, ; 
of Rubens, Teniers, Poussin, Guido, Murillo, &c. besides | 
innumerable ariiclea of virtUf were to be fon'id in his | 
saloons; tfnd in one of the alcoves w'os i>laced a large- . 
mirror, so situated os to reflect tho Chaiups-Elysces as in ! 
a beautiful landscape. j 

j. THE PAI.ACE OF THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 

1 Tun lOljRiJe National, which has been appropriated as 
tho residence of Louis Napoleon, is an edifice which ha.s 

I gone through many chang('.s of mabters. Situated in the 
j Rue Faiixlionrg St TIoiiorc, with a fae;ado behind towards 

1 the far-famed Chamii.s-Elysces, it enjoys ono of the most 
! agrcciiMc localities in Paris. Externally it makes no 
great appearance, being shut in by a lofty wall in front; 
but in internal arrangements the house i.s elegant, with 
suites ^df^'l‘ftnd apartments, common to the palaces of 
Fr^. builder and finst proprietor of the Ely.soe 

was \ ' ’.Ithy Count d’Evreux, in the era of the Re- 

gent, Philip of Orleans, at the beginning of the ciglrteenth 
century. After this it became croun property, but for 
, no long time. 

One day, in tho year 17411, Madame de Pompadour 
entered Louis XV.’s apartments, complaining of a dread- 
ful headache.^ The king had made her a inarchioness 
and a Luly-in-waiting ; he liad laden her with honours 
and wealth. Rut this did not satisfy her, for unwoithy 
favourites arc never content: they were the revolutionists 
of those days. 

‘ Is anything the matter with you, madame ? * inquired 
the king anxiously, observing her ilowncast looks. 

‘ Alas! I have no h6tcl !* replied Madame dc Ponipa- 
1 dour. 

! ‘Is that all V exclaimed the sovereign ; and the same 

1 day the II6tel d’Evreux was purchased for her; it need 
j hardly be added, at the king’s cost. A little while after, 
Madame de Pompadour wa.s a^ain severely incommoded 
i by a distracting hcadachp. JnKe questions from the mo- 
narch, and new coinplaiilt.'i from the favourite. 

‘ My hotel is but a citizen’s dwelling in rfoiiiparison with 
. Choisy and Triaqpn. Its interior is so antique and formal ! 

I really aee^ to exist aiq^jig tho ghosts of a pa.st century. 
In .short, 1 am dying there of languor and ennui. 

‘ Live, fair lady I and L’t your abode be the temple 
of fi^shion.’ 

Thi.s was quite enough for La Pompadour, who, being a 
connoisseur in painting, sentj^next day for Boucher and 
Variloo, anA installed t|jem iff the Hotel d’Evreux. The 
' eeiU|a(g.s and wre quickly peojiled with rosy Cupids 

playing aiilild ^ife])Ker(I| rfnd^’hej^crdesses : tho gilt cor- 
nices were %reath6il< in flo'jvers.* The talents of the ar- 
chitcct, L’Asaulrl^ncej-we/e^lso put into requisition, and 
the building greatly* eiflarged. Once moie the king’s 
pufso was obliged to meet all the consequent demands 
for these iinprovoihents ^’ ' Assurance, being 4iis con-^ 
troller, took care to exercise no control whatever over the 
whims of the favourite. From thenceforth Madame dc 
Pompadour held her court at the Hotel d’Evreux. Courtly 
equipages began to crowd around it : balls and petits- 
souners en^Mncd its halls. 

On one.^roasioa the queen of the place assumed the 
pc.rt of ^",itctrcs.s, and after rehearsing her part with the 
Dukes die Chartres and Duras, and Madames do Brancas 
and d’Eatrades, in her own saloon, they all set off in great 
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M. de Beaujon died in peace nt Lis charming hotel; 
but he Lad previously sold it to Louis XVI. This pripcc 
, parted with it to Madame dc Bourbon, the Princess de 
Jianiballe's friend. Ilrief, however, was this lady’s en- 
joyment of her charming rchidence. The Revolution ap- 
proached, and she fled from France: so it passed into tlm 
! hands of a certain Sicur Ilovyii, who made it a place of 
; public aniuBement, and all Paris danced, and played, and 
! Hiuig within its precincts, as they did at a later time at 
; Tivoli. 

I One day these noisy gaieties were disturbed by sounds 
! of a sadder and yet ruder nature. On the Place Louis 
j XV., now become the Place dc la Revolution, large 
j bodies of troops were a.sHpnibled ; cries of sava;. fuiy 
echoed on every side; one voice of peace alone uttered its 
I gentle tones, ‘ Son of St Tiouis, ascend to Heaven ! ’ 
j Then came shouts of *Vive la Rc'publique ! ’ It was 
' Ijoiiis XV I./ who had been inimola1'*d on the altar of 
I Terror. Unhappily, for a time such scenes were but too 
corninoji in Paris : every heart was filled with either 
I rage or terror, and the voice of joy was no longer heard 
j among the people. There was neither music nor dancing 
I nt the lldtel d'Kvreux. 

After Thermidor, however, it was rc- opened to the 
public by .some .speculators, who had purchased it of the 
nation. In the time of the Directory and Con.sulate, the 
waltz and tho quadrille flourished withiii its princely 
j walls. F very' victory of Bonapaite’s was celebrated at the 
' liamlet of Chantilly, for ho was the newly-opened gar- 
den now called. But the Empire ajiproaches, raising up 
Rome crowin, and creating others. In D105, a handsome 
hussar becomes the purchaser of L’Kl^scc. lie enters it 
on horscha<*k, orders it to be repaired and richly dcco- 
I, rated; and beneath tho influence of his magic w’and it 
i quickly becomes once more a palace. That wand, uiifor- 
I tumitoly, is a sabre, and it is not swayed by the hand of 
taste. Luxury reajipears, without elegance ; the graceful 
fancies of Pompadour and of Bcaujon are replaced by the 
heavy splendour of the Empire : tlie grand (saloon alone 
I is ypareil by the new master. This new master is Joachim 
Murat. 

Madame Murat — the beautiful Marie Bonaparte — cele- 
1 brated the victories of her husband and her brother by 
ii brilliant fetes at the Elysec, It was there that feho re- 
I ceived tho bulletins of Austerlitz and Jena; it wm there 
|! she received the tidings of her being the queen of Naides. 

,, She resigned hcr.self to her* fate, and without a sigh, 
abandoned her Parisian hotel for the Neapolitan throne, 
j L’J'llysoe, now restored to the doniain of the crown, 

! hoon saw beneath its roof a little spare man, of lively 
disposition, and yet brusque and pensive by nature, 
ij "With booted spurs, and his hand wrapped within his gray 
i ' aipole, lie paced up and down its shady walks. This little 
|1 mail was the Emperor Napoleon. L’Elysce w'as a favou- 
, lite residence of hi«, and he often dwelt there. 'I'licre 
ji Avas but one thing he regretted in the garden — a straight 
I and w'ell-coA'ered avenue, where he could walk on, en- 
grossed in his own thoughts, Avitliout looking before him. 

I These were some of hi.s hapjiicst days. He had still his 
guardian angel by his side — his Josephine. L’fll^'scc was 
for a long while their paradise. But a day came in which 
; .Tosephine entered it alone bathed in tears. She was no 
longer enqiress, but it was not for this she Avept; it was 
I'or the lost lo^e of her husband, who cast her off Avith the 
liope of obtaining from miother consort the long-desired 
heir to his vast dominion.^. In her retreat at L’Jilysde, 
Josephine was consoled, by., the tender alfeccfoii^f her 
I daughter, the Queen Hortoii.se, and a fdw frienai Avho 
i clung to her in the hour of her adverse fortune. 

In 1814, NiHioIcon quitted both L’Elysce and France. 
Another emperor, victorious in his turn, entered his cabi- 
net, and exclaimed aloud, * How many gigantic enter- 
prises liavo been conceived in this unpretending apart- 
I nient! And how wonderful was that intellect Avhich 
I could at once direct so many plans!’ Thi.s emperor was 
I Alexander if Russia. Tho following year Nap^eon ro- 
! appeared for a moment at L’lClyseo. It was there that, on 
I tlic •22d of June 181,5, the Eagle, wounded at Waterloo, 
i received its deathblow. U ^as seized by Englamh in 


the name all Europe, and, by a stern necessity, cast ^ 
upon the far-off rock of St Helena. 

Inhabited under the Restoration by the Duke de Beni 
until hi.s murder by Louvel, then by the Infant Don 
Miguel, and by the king of Naples: appropriated during 
Louis -IMiilippc’s reign to the use of divers illuRtrimi.s 
visitors, amongst whom were Ibrahim Pacha, the Bey 
of Tunis, and the Infanta of Spain, L’Elysc'e Bourbon 
was at length reserved as a dowry-palace for the Queen 
Marie -Amelia, in the contemplated possibility of her 
Avidowhood; but its future hostess haiprg been obliged, 
like some of its former owners, to fly from her country, 
its portals were opened tea new master in December 1818, 
when, under the name of L’Elysdo National, it became 
the residence of the President of the Republic — of a nephew 
of that Emperor who had said on leaving that very palace 
thirty-tlirco years before, ‘ It is only with wr/ name that 
France can hope to bccoino fi*ee, happy, and indepen- 
dent.* Such have been the fortunes of L’Elysdo National ! 
Who can presume to say what destiny may yet be in “ 
store for it ? 


JUVENILE GRUME AND DESTITUTION. ' 
Tjie increase of juvenile delinquency has become alarm- 
ing. ’J'hc criminal statistics of the country shoAv that 
one-eighth of the offences which occuiiy our courts of 
justice are committed by mere children, and one-fourth 
by tr.anagre8sora under twenty years of age. ,The de- 
predations daily and daringly committed, especially in 
towns, and the destitution eontinually exhibited by 
crowds of young persons, have, during the cuiirent year, 
caused the public to manifest a very general anxiety to 
inquire into causes of so great and augmenting an evil. ' 
The inquiry cannot proceed far without eliciting the 
mournful fact, tliat^tho mode of dealing with crime in 
its earlier stages is not only seriously defective, but i 
tends to foster and increase rather than to diminish it. j 
Not hundreds, but thousands, of children are daily spon ' 
in London, and in every other large town, without the 
moans of moral or intellectual culture, c.xcept that 
AvliicU has recently been provided by private benevo^ 
lence. Abandoned by their parents, unrestrained, un- 
cared-for by the laAV ; liungry, and without food ; cold, 
without clothing; Aveary, and without whereon to lay 
their heads; existing amidst every kind of suffering, and 
consequently inlluenced by the strongest temptations, j 
they embrace crime as the only means of esc.ipe from i 
want. Then, and not till thcB^t does the Iuav conde- 
scend to notica them ; not to succour or reform, but 
to pnni.Ji. 

In this respect wc arc immeasurably behinjil tho legis- 
latiire,s of other countries, not only modern, hut ancient. 
The laws of Greece placed children of tender years iu . 
a state of pupilage, and made their teachers and pas- 
tors responsible for their conduct. Orphans w^i.had no» 
natural protectors were apportioned tp ‘ pat|;ons,/ who 
were charged with, and made ^ for, their | 

wellbeing. In modern in othof 'cmtineutal j 
countries, chiidren unde^ age are not ; 

held responsible for tlie crimed but j 

their parents are ; and if they the j 

|fcite proves for them in itA'<ywn ^ I'he sixty- j 

fi^h artiffc of the French .plgnal code ^ani^ in English 

thusi— ^ I 

* When tho accused shall be under sixteen years of 
age, if it ha.s been decided that he has acted without 
discernment, he shall be acqui tied j/- but he must bc,^ ; 
according to ci reams tancii, returueii to his parents, | 
sent to a House of Correction, there to be “ brought up” , 
and detained during such a number of years as ! 
the judgment shall specify, and which in no case must j 
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extend beyond tlie time when the accused shall have 
attained his twentieth year.’ 

By another article of the same code (the 67tli), all chil- 
dren found by the authorities who have neitlier parents 
nor homes arc taken to the House of Correction : nor is 
this jihiii confined to France. The boMl^^-benevolent 
slicriff of Aberdeen, imitatinif tliis law, formed his most 
effleient scdiool, b}’ causiiif^ all the destitute and friend- 
less children in tlie bounds of his jurisdiction to be 
‘taken up’ and housed in his miscellaneous but admir- 
able academy. Tlie law of France, by this sort of pro- 
cedure, exercises a protective influence over the friend- 
less and forlorn. Tlie law of England, on the contrary, 
only condescends to notice children when they have 
become criminals. Here the ‘eye of the law ’is shut 
against neglected and wretched outcasts from tainted 
• homes, or the offspring of vicious parents; but opens 
theq^^ wide, and darts its flery glare, to bring these 
young victims to punishment, when they have com- 
mitted crimes for which, as we shall presently prove, 
the}" ought scarcely to be held accountHhlc. The 
sternest moralist will not deny that in a majority of 
c.ases offenders under, say fourteen years of age, ought 
not to be deemed criminals in the ordinary sense of the 
term — that is to say, as offendera who, having acquired 
a knowledge of the duties of civilised life, have violated 
them ; the fact being, that the very possibility of acquir- 
ing such knowledge the law denies ; whilst, on the other 
hand, every incentive and temptation to dishonesty is 
working within them. These wTetched young creatures 
are either homeless orphans, eorninitting petty thefts 
to keep life in them, or the offspring of infamou.s parents, 
who urge them to pilfer, as a means of support in their 
own profligacy, or are hired and taught by practised 
ruffian employers to plunder for their benefit. How, 
then, can a child of tender years, for whom the legis- 
lature has provided no mean.s of instruction, religious or 
moral, who has been sent out by his parents to beg or 
Vteal — caressed when siiceeaBful, and punished when 
unlucky ; or, more frequently, a being wdio has been cast 
loose upon the world, without a friend in it — form any 
just notion of his duties to society? Yet, because he 
has not done so, the law^, when it fletects him in the 
consequences of such ignorance, sends liim to the tread- 
mill or to jail. And even there our criminal code | 
affords no means of relbrmation, nor always of employ- ^ 
ment ;* while, on the contrary, every sort of instruction 
in depravity, ^d every means of acquiring proficiency 
in thieving, are supplied by his prison associates. 

‘ Prisons,’ says the chaplain of the I’entonville Prison 
in the last report from that establishment. ‘ as they are 
thi'oughout the country, generally speaicing, are schools 
in whicl^ everything wicked, deceitful, impious, and 
nbbminalSe is ppetised, trtught, and propagated at a 
great expense of public money and public morals.’ 

To illtistrato vividly c^idition of the juvenile 
criminal, the bennug I1ic}«law has upon his career and 
ultimiito destiny, and; ffimlly, to render intelligible the 
beajt remedies it is in the power of the country to apply 
to this worst of social difea-ses, it is only p^eBsarvlift 
trace the private history 'ttf at least one-Imlf nf the 
unfortunate young beings who now infest our^treets. 

Before us lie two documents, from which it 1.1 easy to 
glean the birth and parentage of a vast number of these 
wretched y^qulig creatures. The first is tho Keport of 
^the Parkhurst Prison, and tho second that of the Phi- 
lanthropic Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile 


* No less than 30 tier cent, of onr prisonerH are unemployed, 
aecoTillng to the last J^eport of the Iphpeotora of Prisons. 

i 


Offenders; both for the year 1848. Against the lists 
of ** admissions ’ into the latter establishment are placed 
short notes of the antecedents of the boys admitted 
during the year. The most frequently-recurring entries 
against the initials of those inmates wlio liave been con- 
victed more than once are such as ‘ Father dead ; 
mother reqaarried ; deserted by his friends.* ‘ Turned 
out of doors by a stepfatlier.’ ‘ Illegitimate ; father 
unknown.* ‘ Father of dissolute habits ; deserted his 
wife.* ‘An orphan, both parents dead;’ or ‘Parents 
unknown,* occurs frequently. ‘ Mother dead, father 
remarried, and turned out of doors,’ and * Utterly 
friendless,’ are also repeated in several instances. 

‘ Mother separated from her liusband : she is of drunken 
habits: tho boy led into evil by discomforts of home;* 

‘ Father of drunken habits,’ are ocoasional entries. 
Those boys who were admitted into the school upon one 
conviction only, seem, in a majority of instances, to have 
been led away by evil companions. We select the fol- 
low'ing from this category as examples The parents 
poor; father in bad health.* ‘ Father dead; mother re- 
spectable.’ ‘ Enticed to theft by bad companions,’ Slc. 

Imagine the life of a young outcast belonging to the 
fir.it class of the cases above cited. His earliest endea- 
vours may be towards honest employment. This he 
seeks far and near — day after day — till, worn out with 
fruitless solicitation, and nearly staived, he takes to 
begging. With any charity - money he may obt iin 
he abates the pangs of hunger. In the casual wards 
of w^orkhouses, to which the young w'andcr»;r is often 
driven for a night’s rest, he has to associate with 
practised depredators ;* but when more sueces-sfiil, liis 
sleeping companions in the low lodging-houses we 
have picviously adverted to in thi,s .hmrnal are chiclly 
young thieves, whose occasional affluence ho envies. 
He does not see their more frequent privations, be- 
cause at these places of meeting no one can appear 
who has not been able to get money, tho prompt 
I payment of the admission fee being indispensable. 

I lie has no moral principles to fortify him against 
I the jaunty, clever, convincing persuasions of his new 
friends. They seem, so fiir as he can judge, happy, 

I and even joyous, which, to his perceptions, speak not 
only of sufficient for subsistence, but of superfluity. 
He contrasts his own condition and hopeless despond- 
ency with their evanescent happiness, and longs to ac- 
quire such depraved know ledge as w ill enable him to 
increase his quantum of food, and put him on a par j 
with his neiglibours. In short, he soon becomes a thief 
— not an occasional depredator, diiven to dishonesty by j 
the urgent demands of nature, but a regular, practised, ; 
professional pilferer. Fraud is his trade ; and as it is ' 
by no means an easy one, he takes very great pains, 
and runs great risks, to learn it. When he has been 
‘ lucky ,’4Hs gains are to him great, and he spends them | 
in a way wliich debauches him still more, but which, | 
for the time, affords him a sort of enjoyment. ’J’herc are, : 
however, K ig intervals between tlicsc saturnalia; and i 
the want and miaery he experiences meanttine are sharp ; 
and severe. But they teach him no lesson, for with ' 
him is ‘ either a hunger or a burst and when plenty ; 
conieS|^a8t privation is drowned in present enjoyment. 

BuPthis bright viiw of a juvenile outcast’s i 
career. A sp^Imen of the miseries he has to endhro ; 
was affbrded by Lord Ashley in his speftfjh on the re- j 
formation of juvenile offenders in the Hoiise of Com- | 
mons towards the end of last session. His lordship was i 
anxious to ascertain from personal inspection^ what was i 
the actual condition of those persons; and he therefore, | 
ill company with two or three others, perambulated tho 1 
city oflj^ndon. He found these persons tying under | 

, ' ’ ■ ’ ■ — ■ — ■ — — — ’ ^ I 

♦ Lord Ahhiey ntated in the House of Commons, that of 150 | 
thlcfcs he onco met, 49 confCM^ that it was to casual wards that k 
they traced tuc coxnmcuuemeut of their crimes. f 
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dry archeS) on the steps of doors, and in outhouses ; but 
by far the majority of them lying iu the dry arclics a)f 
houses in course of erection. Those arches M'cre quite 
inaccessible in any ordinary w.ay, being blocked up with 
masonry; and the only mode of ascertaining whether 
any one was inside, was by thrusting in a lantern. 
AVhen lanterns were thrust in, however, a great many 
wore discovered, of whom he caused 33 to iupdergo an 
examination. Their ages varied from twelve to eighteen. 
Of those, S24 liad no parents, C had one parent, and 3 
had stepmothers; 9 liud no shoes; 12 had been once in 
prison, 8 four times, 1 eight tiirjcs ; and 1, only four- 
tL-en years of age, had been twelve times in prison ! The 
l>hy8ical conditi<>n of those cliiMren was inelanc.udy 
beyond belief. The whole of them, without exception, 
were the prey of vermin, a large proportion wt^o 
covered with itch, a few of them were siilfering sick- 
I ness, and in two or three days afterwards died from 
j exhaustion. Of these 33 he had himself privately exa- 
'i mined some eight or ten ; and from the way in wiiich 
' their answers were given, lie was certain that they told 
I the truth. He asked them how often they had slept in 
i a bed during the last three years. One of them said, 

! ‘ Perhaps as many as twelve times in the three years;’ 
ai’other, three times; and another said that he ctmid 
not remember that ho had ever slept in a bed. He then 
asked tlicm how tliey passed the time in Avinter, ainl 
whether they did not aiiirer from the cold. They re- 
])lied tliat they lay eight or ten together in these cel- 
lars, ill order to keep themselves warm. They fairly 
confesse<l that tliey liad no other means of subsistenoe 
than begging or stealing, and that the only mode by 
Avliicli they could ‘ turn a penny,’ as they termed it, in 
a legitimate Avay, was by picking up hones, and selling 
; them to marine-store dealers. Let it he observed that 
fi large projiortion of those young jioraons were at tlio 
Jiioat dangerous age for society; many of them were 
, from sixteen to tAvo or threo-and-tAventy, wln<*li Avas by 
far the most perilous age for every purpose of fraud, and 
I certainly of violence. 

I A wcll-aiithentinatcd anecdote gives an even more 
I powerful illustration of the cx<;essivo wretchedness to 
i which young persons Avithout friends or protectors are, 

I in thousands and tens of thousands, reduced. Tlic 
master of a Ragged School having occasion to lecture a 
boy of this class, pointed out to limi the consequences 
of a perseverance in the career of iirime he Avas pur- 
suing; and to enforce Ids precepts the stronger, painted 
ill strong colours the punishments he was earning in 
this life, and the torments in tliat to come. * Well,' 
said the boy, ‘ I don’t tliink it can be worse than tlio 
torments in this life.’ 

It is niclaiicholy to knoAV that it is chiefly the no- 
vices in crime who have to endure the sharpest priva- 
tions and miseries. As youths grow more dexterous in 
their illicit calling, they have, as a matter of course, 
better success. In lodging-houses and casual wards 
they learn the elements of their illicit vocation ; and it 
is not till they have passed a few months in otic of our 
prisons that their education in crime is complete. De- 
spite the ‘ silent-system,’ and the palatial accommoda- 
tion of our modern prisons, detention in them is still pro- 
ductive of the worst results. Although, by a rcc.ent 
net, the power of summary conviction has been much 
extended to police magistrates, so as to obviate the 
evil of long dcUiiition, other and greater evils<: which 
need not be specified here,* have spnirig up. To show 
Avliat efficient instruction iu infamy those already pre- 
pared to recede its lessons is afforded in prisons, we 
need only instance a fact, related in the I’entonville 
Tricon Report by the chaplain, relative to a child of 
decent pafentage, and not, as one may suppose, so open 
! ns many to bad impressions : — ‘ A very young boy, seven 
years of agj, was brought in, charged, in company with 
other two Boys somewhat older, with stealing sdille iron- 
piping from the street. The little felioAV — it was the 
first time he had ever been iu such a place — cried 
bitterly all the afternoon of 4he Saturday ; but by* the 


Monday morning, the exhortations of his companions, 
and theit sneers at his softness, hud reconciled him to 
his situation; and the eldest of the three was teaching 
him to pick pockets, practising his skill on uhnost all 
the other prisoners. His mother came to see him in 
the forenoon, and the boy was again overwhelmed with 
grief. Again his companions jeered him, calling him 
by certain opprobrious epithets in use amongst suidi 
characters, and in a short time the boy Avas pacified, 
and romping merrily with his associates.’ 

In the same report we find the folloAving account 
giA^en by a thoroughly-roformcd prisoner, who spoke 
from Avhat he had himself witnessed : — * In the assize- 
yard there Avas a considerable nunilier of what Are 
called first-offenders, nine or ten including myself, the 
remainder forming an overwhelming majority ; two of 
them murderers, both of whom were subsequently con- 
demned to death. I cannot refiec.t without 'pain on the 
reckless comiuct of these two iinhiippy men during 
the few weeks I Avas with tlieni. As regarded them- 
selves, they appeared indifrerent to the probable Al^ult 
of their coming trial. They even W'ent so far as to liavo 
a mock trial in the day-room, when, one of the prisoners 
sitting ns judge, some otliers acting as witnesses, and 
others as counsel, all the proceedings of the court of 
justi(;o Avero gone through, the sentence pronounced, 
and mockingly carried into execution. I sliaJl not soon 
forget that day when one of these murderers was placed 
in ilie cell among.'>t ns, beneath the assize-court, a few 
momenta after the doom of death had bcL'ii passed upon 
liini. Prisoners on these occasions eagerly inquire, 

“ What is the sentence?” (Coolly pointing tlic forefinger 
of his right hand to his neck, he said, “ I am Xo hang.” 
Ho then broke into a fit of cursing the judge, and 
mimicked tlio manner in whicli he had delivered tlio 
sentence, The length of his trial was then discussed: 
all the circunistarices that had been elicited during its 
progress rvere detailed and dwelt upon ; the crowded 
state of the court, the eagerness of the individuals 
present to got n sight of liini, the grand speech of his 
counsel— all Avere elements that seemed to have greatly 
gratified his Vanity, and to have drugged Jiiin into a 
forgetfulness of the bitterness of his doom. Ho then 
dwelt upon the speech he should make on the seatfold f 
was sure there Awmid bo an immense concourse of people 
at his execution, as it Avas a holiday-week ; and from 
these and numerous other eoiiHiderations, drew iiourish- 
nient to that vaiiitj’^ and loA'e of distinction Avhich had 
ill no small degreo determined xicrhaps the commission 
of his crime. To minds in the depths of ignorance, and 
already contaminated by vicious ami criminal courses 
of hfc, such a man becomes arf object of admiration. 
They obtain from him some slight nicinorial — such as a 
lock of his hair, or some siiiall part of his dress — Andiich 
they chcribh with a Pciitiiuent for whicfl veneration is 
the most approjiriatc term ; while llie notoriety he has j 
obtained may incite them to the perpetration of some i 
act equally atrocioUvS.’ | 

Mr Cloy of the Manchester Jail also reports th«t | 
there the prisoners form ’themselves into regular judge- | 
and-jury societies, and go tlirough tlie w'hol(5^rip of a , 
tri d and conviction. They also practise stesding from . 
Olio another — less for thq^mi^ppropriation of the articles ! 
stolen, tiiaii for acquiring piTificiencv in, the art of pick- 
ing pockets, and other dcgraJhig and immoral arts. | 
A constant supply of masters in tlie ATtS bf dis- ’ 
honesty is kept up by the ,|m|^json- ; 

mftxit. The author of * Om-RaiHj' Exjwrietice' says 
tliat thieves regard not imfJrJsoument if it be only for i 
a short, time. Indeed, iu the wintef-|ime, they rather | 
prefer it to liberty *, for iu jail they can insure protec- i 
tion from the inclemencies of that season : but even at | 
other times, so ductile iS nature to circumstances, that I 
these men think themscl^s fortunate If, out of twelve, 
they can have four months' ‘run,* as they call it. ‘ 9 
have no hesitation in affirming,’ says the abovc-qilotcd 
author, * that they would continue to go the same round 
of imprisonment and crime for an milimited period if 
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the (lunition of life aiul their Rcntcnrcs aflorded tlieni 
the opportunity. I knew one inan who was allowed n 
course of seventeen iriii)risonnienta and other punish- 
ments before his career of crime was stopped by 
transportation.’ In each of thc.se imprisonments, tliis 
X)ractiscd ruffian mixed witli the youngest prisoners, 
and doubtless imparte<l to them lessons in crime which 
made tliem ten tinns worse after they liad left than 
before they entered the ])ris()n. 

AUhouf'h numbers of these unfriended pariahs of both 
sexes die in their probation, yet some, by dint of depre- 
dation and subsistence at tlie public cxjiGnse in jail, 
f?row lip to adolescence. Let us liear, in concluding 
this miserable history, Lord Ashley’s experience of the 
grown-up thief:—* Last year he received a paper signed 
l»y LOO of the most notorious thieves in liondon, asking 
lilm to meet them at some place in the Minories, and to 
give them tdie bc.^t counsel he coiiM as to the mode in 
which they should extric itc themselves from their diffi- 
cult position. Lord A.shl y went to their appointment, 
and^instead of 150, lie found 250 thieves assembled. 
'J'hey made no secret of their mode of hie. A number 
of addresses were delivered, ami he procccdial to exa- 
mine them. They s.iid, “ ^\'e arc tired to death of the 
life we lead — wc arc beset by every misery — our lives 
arc a hurtlicn to ii'i, for va; never know from .sunrise to 
sunset w'hether we sli.'ill have a full meal or any meal 
at iijl ; can you give us any counsel as to how we may 
extric.'ite ourselves from (mr present dlOieulties ? ” He 
told them that that was a most diflicult question to 
determine under any circumstanecs in the present day, 
wdien ooiupetition was so great, and when no situation 
hccariie vacant but tliero wore at least three appheants 
for it ; more espcci.'illy w'a.s it difficult to determine 
when men whoso eharacters were tainted came in coin- 
lietition with others upon whose eliaracter there w'as no 
stain. 'J’o that they replied, “ What you .say i.s most 
tnie: we h.'ive tried to get honest employment, but we 
cannot —we find that our tainted character meets ’us 
everywhere,” lu tlieir efforts to ese.ape from their 
miseraWe condition, these jioor creatures were con- 
sf.iritly lolled, and driven hack to tlieir old cour.se.^.’ 

Thus it i.s tliat an action and reaction are eontinmilly 
,kept up; and from tins short sketeli it may be readily 
seen how crime, and especially that of young persona, 
increases, and will increase, untd aonio comprehensive 
remedy is earnestly applied. ^Ve repeat, that in our 
present official system no machinery exists for helping 
the helpless : tlie iron hand of the law does not hold 
out the tij» of its little finger to aid the orphan out of 
the gulf of ignorance :ind crime which yawns for him 
at the very threshold of his exi.stence. This is the root 
of the evil — the radicjil defect in our system ; for it has 
been ascertained that not one in fifty ever becomes a 
dejiredator after the age of twenty. Crime, therefore, 
call only bo checked by removing pollution from its 
source. 

Before we take a glance at the bi'.ieficial efforts 
towards this result which have been imuJo by private 
benevolence, by means of Ragged Schools, and other re- 
formatory establishments, w-e must iioint out one more 
trait of tK’e infirmity of the law, by showing the enor- 
mous cxi)cnsc to which the country is put by keeping 
the cumbrous and clumsy kgal machinery in operation. 

A child indicted for a, petty theft is often honoured 
■with as lengthy an indictment, occupies as much of the 
time of A grand jury, and when brought into court, has 
as great an array of Witnesses brought against him — all 
involving draughts on the. comity rates — as a capital 
oficuder. A petition was presented to parliament last 
year by the Liverpool magistrates on this subject, in 
which Mr Jiushton gave tlu* erimmal biography of four- 
teen lads, ^hosc career of wickedness and misery had 
cost, in their innumerable trials and convictions, about 
^L.100 a-piece. This is only a single instance; but a 
more comprehensive calculation shows that the total 
amount we payribr punishing, or, more correctly, for 
fostering crime, is two millions per annum ; and it has 


been computed that from two to three millions more 
are lost in plunder. In the year 1846, the cost of each 
prisoner in England and Wales averaged L.26, 178. 7.|d. 

Laying aside the higher aspects in which the duties 
of the community tow'ards their misguided and neglected 
fellow-beings may be seen, and low^ering our view to 
the merely fiscal expediency of the question, it is easily 
shown th^ prevention — and reformation when preven- 
tion is p%t hope-^w'ould be much cheaper than the 
mischievous cure which is now attempted. At from 
one penny to tw^opence a w'cek, nearly 10,000 children 
are at this time being tanglit reading and writing in 
the Ragged Sehools : and although reading and writing 
are by no means of themselves preventives to crime, 
yet the moral instruction which is given along with 
them to a certain extent is. Then as to reformation, 
the Philanthropic School reforms juvenile offenders at 
L.ir> per head; and even if w'c add tlii.-? sum to the 
L.26 odds wliicli the conviction of each prisoner is said 
to co.st (for reformation can only be complete after 
punishment), there would be a gre.at saving to the 
coiintrj' ; for the reformed youth would he withdraw n 
from the ranks of depredators, and cease to be a burthen 
on tlie country. 

In endeavouring, however, to provide for destitute 
criminal juvenality, tlie danger presents itself of placing 
them in a better position than the olLpring of poor but 
honest parents, who have no such advantages for their 
children. From the absolute necessity of the case we 
couM get over tins: but there is another and more 
peremptory objection. Anything like a wboloaale 
sweeping-up of juvenile vagrants, ahd providim* fi*r 
them, no ni.'itter liow', woubl most probably tend to .a 
demoralis:ition of the lower class of parents, who would 
he only too thankful to get rid of their offspring on any 
terms. Plans of this nature must inevitably be accom- 
panied by an enforcement of parental responsibility. 
The wretch who negU‘cts his clnld, must be taught, 
even if by the wdiip to his back, that he has no right or 
title to turn over his duties to the philanthropist or to 
the imblic. 

Another difficulty presents itself even after the re- 
formation of the more lisirdeiied offenders lias been 
cfiected. How are they to find employment? 'I'he 2.j0 
depredators who told Lord Ashley that they could not 
get honest emplojment, only mcntione<l tlie ease of 
every one of their ernne-fellows. Some manage to oh- 
t.’iin an honest livelihood by concealing Iheir past Jiis- 
tory, but even in such a case the ‘ authorities ’ do not 
ahvays leave them alone. One j oung man told Lord 
Ashley tliat he had contrived to get a good situation, 
and after some trial, liis employer was as well plea.'^cd 
with liini as he was with his cmplojer. One day, how'- 
ever, there came a policeman, who said to his master, 

* Are you aware that you are employing a convictccl 
felon?’ The master, upon ascertaimiig that such was 
the case, turned the young man at once out of his scr- 1 
vice, and he had no alternative but starvation or a re- i 
enrrenoe to the evil courses from wdiich be hud so neai 1y i 
cxtric.atcd himself. 

In such cases emigration meets the difficulty, and j 
has hither ' 0 succeeded. Several batches of reformed i 
juvenile criminals have already been stwit out from ! 
Parkliurst Prison, from the Philanthropic School, and | 
other reformatories, and the emigrants have, upon the | 
whole, given satisfaction to .the employers. ■ 

Wc liavo laid the evil bare before our readers, and I 
hinted at remedies, not more for the importance of the | 
facts set forth, than to prepare them fosia description 
we shall next attempt of the interesting experiment I 
now' being tried by the Philanthropic Society at their ! 
Farm-School at lied Hill in Surrey. Its object has j 
been to sec how far a modification of the Mettray sys- 
tein is likely to answer in this tiouiitry. The results , 
wdiicli^have arisen up to tins time are the most | 

encouraging nature. What we saw during our visit i 
has led us to hope that at least a beginning has been | 
ma^^ towards removing much of the stigma which rests i 
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i Upon Great Britain fur siiflTering the exietenc^, and 
■ allo^viii^ the iiuToaso, of more crime and destitution 
I aiiion^ persons of tender years than exists in any otli^r 
I country. 


THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
Lr/j'TEua of introduction arc like lottery-tickets, turn- 
ing out sometimes a blank, and sometimes a Vize* j«8t 
as accident directs. It has frequently happened, liow- 
cver, that those presented at the wrong address have 
l)p(*ii the most fortunate.* Wo know of at least one 
instance in wliich a gentleman came by a wife in con- 
eequcnce of a blunder of this kind ; and another occC'^re<l 
rpccntly in the place in which we write, ‘killing two 
birds with one stone’ — that is, tlic* letter-bearer making 
t\'o acquaint.inccs instead of one — by a series of odd 
and j>crplexing contre~temps. 

The missive in question w’as given to an English 
gentleman in London, w’ho was about to indulge his 
\iite and himself with a trip to Edinburgli. The writer 
was the hrotlicr-in-law of the individual to whom it was 
addressed — Mr Archibald; and the fortunate possessor 
was a certain Mr Smith, of the Smiths of Middlesex. 

Soon after Mr Smith reached Edinburgh, where he 
had not a single acquaintance, he set out to deliver his 
letter of introduction. He found his way to Drummond 
I’licc easdy enough, and then inquired for the street 
he w!is in search of — niinenn Street; but the native he 
applied to emdd not well iiuike out his southron tongue, 
and directed him instead to Dublin Street, which all 
men know is at the opposite angle (‘f the ]*lace. When 
oar h'tler- bearer reached his number, he was surprised 
to find, instead ('f the respectable ‘main-door’ he had 
been taught to expect — a green-grocer’s shop. He was 
pii/iiled : Init after comparing carefully the number of the 
1 louse and of the note, he coiiclndeil that Ida London 
friend had made a mistake; and in this idea lie w'aa 
eon tinned by the green-grocer, to whom he applied. 

‘Hoot, sir,’ said the man of cabbages, ‘it’s nae mis- 
take to speak o’— it's just ae side of the street for tlie 
itlier;’ and jininfing to a bouse almost immediately 
op[)Osite, he informed liim that there ;Mr Archibald re- 
huied. !Mr Smith crossed over to the number indicated, 
and finding no knocker — for w'C do not like noise in 
Edinburgli — jnillcd the bell. 

‘Is ^Ir Archibald at home?’ demanded- ho of tlie 
Bcrving-nmiden who came to the door. 

‘ Ves, sir.’ 

‘ Can I see him ?’ 

‘ He's no in, sir.* 

‘ No in ! Will you direct mo to his olhcc ?’ 

‘ Tic has nae olilcc.’ 

‘ No ! What does he do ? Where does lie go ? ’ 

‘ He aye gangs to the kirk.’ 

‘ To the kirk ! What is he ? ’ 

‘ He’s .a minister.’ 

]\Ir Smith was puzzled again. He had a strong im- 
pression that his man was a merchant — nay, he had 
even some floating idea that he was a wiuc-nicrchant : 
but still — hero were the street and the najiie, and 
not a jiartieularly common narno — a conjunction which 
formed a stiAiborn fact. Ho asked if he conhl see Mrs 
Archibald, and was at once shown into that lady’s pre- 
M’ncc. Mrs Archibald received liim with the ease and 
politeness of one accustomed to tlie visits of strangers, 
and on being told that he. had a letter of introduction 
for lier husband, entered freely into conversation. 

‘ t saw M» Archibald’s last communication to my 
friend in London,' said Mr Smith, determined to feel 
his way : ‘ it was on the subject of schools.’ 

*That«i3 a subject in which Mr Archibald is much 
interested, and so likewise am L’ 

‘ He mentioned, more especially, Mrs So-and-so’s 
school in ireorge Street.’ 

‘ Doubtless.’ 

‘ Then you are more nearly concerned in that school 
than in any other.* ^ 


‘ It is natural that wo should be so, fur our children 
are there.’ 

* I thought so !’ 

There was now no longer any doubt that Mr Smith 
had hit upon the right Mr Archibald ; and taking 
the letter of introduction front his pocket, he handed 
it to the lady, politedy extricating it, before doing so, 
from its envelop. Mrs Archibald read tlio letter 
calmly, and then laid it upon the tabic without re- 
mark. This disturbed in some degree the good 
opinion tho stranger had been rapidly forming of tlie 
lady ; and the odd circumstaneo of tier omitting to in- 
quire after her own nearest blood-relations threw him 
into a train of philosophical reflections. Mr Smith — 
like all the rest of the Smiths — kept a journal ; and a 
vision of a ‘ mcm.* flitted before him : ‘ Curious Na- 
tional Characteristic — Scotch women civil, polite, kindly 
— cspccdally clergymen’s wives — but calm^ (ild, reserved; 
never by any chance ask strangers about their family, 
even when distant hundreds of miles.’ 

Mr Smith, however, was an agreeable good-liumoured 
man. He spoke both well and fluently, and ISIrs Arehi- 
baid both listened and talked ; and tlie end of it was, 
that they were iniitiially pleased, and tliat when Mr 
Smith uas at length obliged to get up to take his legve, 
she invited liim, with Die simple hospitality of a niinis- 
ter’s wife, to return to ten, to meet her hiisliand. Mr 
Smith w.'is much obliged, would be very happy ; but-- 
the fact was, las wife was in town with him. So much 
the better ! Mrs Arehibald would be deliglitcd to be in- 
troduced to Mrs Smith ; he must do her the favour to 
waive ceremony, ami bring her in the evening exactly 
at seven. And so it was settled. 

When the evening enrne, the weather had changed. 
It was bitterly cold; the wind blew as the wind only 
blows ill Kiiinburgh ; and it mined — to speak techni- 
cally, it rained dogs and cats ! Mr and Mrs Smith 
difl’erod in opinion as to tlie necessity of keeping the 
[ engagement on such an evening. Mrs Smith was de- 
eiiledly adverse to tlie idea of cmcountcring the Scoteli 
elements on a dark, cold, wet, tempestuous night, and 
all for the purpose of drinking an unpremeditated cup 
of tea. Mr Smith, on the other hand, considered that an 
eugagemcMit was an engagement; that the Archibalds 
were an excellent family to be acquainted with ; ana 
tliat, by keeping their word, in spite of difficulties, they 
would set out by commanding their respect. Mr Siniih 
h.ad the bn.st of the argument; and lie prevailed. A cab 
was ordered ; and shivering and sliriiiking, they picked 
their steps across the irottoir, and commenced their 
journey. This time, however, Mr Smith’s southron 
tongue Avns iinderf.tood ; and he was driven, not to 
Dublin fcitrcct, where he liad been in the inortilng, but 
to Duncan Street, where lie had desired to go — although 
of course he took care to give the coachman tlie cor- 
rected number this time, as it w'as not his intention to 
drink tea with the grccn-groecr. 

When they arrived at the house, the coachman dis- 
mounted and fling the bell ; and Mr Smith, seeing tlie 
door open, let down tho window of the coach, although 
half-chokcd with the wind and rain that entered, and 
prepared to make a rush with his w’ifo Across the 
tern pest- s wept trotfnir. 

‘Nae Mr Archibald afc%pumber so-and-so!’ bawled 
tlie coacliman. 

* I say lie is there,’ cried Mr Smith in a rage : * the 
servant has deceived you — ring again !* 

* It’s nae use ringing,’ said thfe coachman, speaking 
against the storm ; ‘ there’s nae Mr Archibald there — 

I ken myscl ! ’ 

‘ Ls it possible that I can havo made a mistake in 
the number? Hark ye, friend, try somewhere else. I 
know of my own knowledge that Mr Archibald is in this 
street, and you must find him 1 ’ — and he shut down the 
window exhausted. ' " 

It was not diiflcuU to find Mr Archibald, for his 
house was almost directly opposite ; and the ten-drinkers j 
at length, to their great satisfaction, found them- 
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selves on a landing-place, with an open door before 

them. 

As Mr Smith paused for an instant on the threshold, 
he threw a strange searching glance round tlie hall, and 

then, turning to the servant, asked her if she had 
actually said tli«'it Mr Archibald lived there? Tlie girl 
repeated the statement. 

‘ Then come along, my dear,’ said ho to his wife ; 
* places look so ditferent in the gaslight !’ And striding 
throu^ih the hall, the servant in surprise walking back- 
wards before them, they went into the drawing-room at 
the further end. I’he girl had opened the door of the 
room for them by the instinct of liabit ; but no sooner 
did she SCO them seated, than she ran at full speed to 
her mi.stress. 

* Come ben, mem,’ said she ; * come ben, T t(;ll jmu, 
this moment 1 There are twa strange folks wha "ha’e 
inarched in out o’ the street into the very drawing-room, 
without either with your leave or by your leave, and 
sutten themselves doon on the sophy, as if the house was 
their ain I’ Mrs Archibald got up in surprise, and even 
some little trepidation. 

‘ Did they not mention Avho they were, or what was 
their pleasure?’ 

‘ Not a Avord, mem ; they didna even specr if the 
maister or you Avas at hamo, but tramped in the mo- 
ment they saw the door open.’ 

j\frs Archibald, who Avas a ncAvIy-marricd lady, won- 
(h'rcd who such visitors could be on such a night, and 
Avislicd her husband was at home ; hut telling the girl 
to keep oIoHo behind her, slm at Icngtli set forth to 
encounter them. 

Mr and Mrs Smith in the mranlinie Avcrc spccnlnting 
in a loAV voice, in the fashion of num and Avife, on their 
adA'enture. 

* This is doubtless the drawing-room, my dear,’ said 
" Mr Smith, looking round: ‘it must have been the 

dining-room I saw in the forenoon,’ 

‘ I Avisli we saw a fire in the meantime, de.ar,’ 
replied Mrs Smith — ‘that I do! Do tliese peojile think 
it is not cold enongli for one? And such a night! — 
Avind, rain, and utter darkness! A clorg}nian forsooth! 
•and a clt*rg\ man’s wife !’ 

‘ It is a great neglect, I admit — for it is really cold; 
hut Ave must consider that the natives of a country are 
not so sensible of tlie rigour of their climate as strangers. 
Mr iind Mrs Archibald, 3011 know, are Scotch.’ 

‘ Yes, Scotch,’ said Mrs Smith with a Mirdonic smile 
— ‘excessively Scotch !’ And draiving her shawl over her 
chin, slic sat, looking like an incariKition of Discomfort, 
till Mrs Archibald cnt(*red the room. 

* How do >oii do, ina’arn?’ said Mr Smith, getting 
up and sliaking liiinds. ‘You sec 1 have brought my 
Avifo to drink tea with you. My dear, let me introduce 
you to Mrs Archibald^ — Mrs Archibald, Mr.s Smith. 
The tw'o ladies exchanged boAvs, the one sulkily, the 
other stidly ; and ca'cu Mr Sniitli, though not a parti- 
cularly observant man, thought their !i.)stess did not 
look so pleasant as in tlie forenoon. 

‘ How is Mr Archibald ? ’ said he after a pause. 

* My husband is pretty well, sir.’ 

‘ Not at church again, eh ?’ 

‘ Sir!’ Here Mrs Archibald looked anxiously to the 
half-open dour, Avliere the irirl Avas waiting concealed 
in the shadow, in readiness lO reinforce her mistress in 
case of necessity. 

‘ A very Avindy, dismal evening — and cold. Don’t 
you find it cold, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Perhaps we have come too soon ?’ 

* Really, tur — I lioiie you will not think it ill-bred — 

I but I have, been expecting to hear why you have come 

at alll* 

* Mrs Archibald ! Is it possible that you have for- 
gotten me already?’ 

c ‘ I must confess you have the. advantage of me.’ 
j ‘ You do not remember seeing me this forcuGOii, when 
I your husband was at church ? * 


‘ I really have no recollcctiou of apy such circum- 
stance; nor am I nA»\are of anything that could take 
my husband to church to-day.’ 

‘And you cannot call to mind that you asked mo to 
tea, and intreated me to bring my wife with me ? * 

* Surely not, since I was ignorant, till a few minutes 
.ago, that Fucli individuals were in existence.’ 

‘ Mrs Archibald ! 1 of course cannot, as a gentleman, 
refuse to credit those assertions; but I take leaA’^e to tell 
you that I by no means admire the memory of the wives 
of the Scottish clergy! Come, ,niy dear. Our friend 
AA'ill he surprised to liear of the hospitable reception 
obtained for us by his letter of introduction ; althongli 
perhaps Mrs Archibald’ — and here Mr Smith wheeled 
round as he reached the door, and fluted his eye upon 
the culprit — ‘ although perhaps Mrs Archi’oald is not 

disposed to admit having received Mr ’s letter at 

all!’ 

‘Oh, that is my brother-in-law!’ cried Mrs Arclii- 
b.ald : ‘ do j'oii come from him ? How is my dear sister ? 
Pray, sit down!’ A few AA'ords siiOlceil to clear the 
wliolo utibroglio ; and the true Mr Archibald making his 
appearance immediately after, threw still more liglit 
upon the subject by explaining that a namesake of his, 
.1 clergyman, lived in the street at the opposite angle 
of the Place. They learnt afterAvards from this gentle- 
man, that on seeing the letter of introduction, he per- 
ceived at once it was not intended for him, and went to 
call on Mr Smitli to explain the mistake. The Pate.s, 
however, Avere determined that the coutre-irmps shuuhl 
run its course, for Mrs Archibald had taken down the 
wrong number ! 

Ill another room the party found a eheerful fire, and 
the niueh-desidcrated tea; and before separating that 
night, Mr Archibald placed collateral evidence of a 
highly -satisfactory nature upon the table that j^.lr 
Siiiitli’.s original conjecture was correct, and that he 
lAas indeed 110 minister — but a Wine-merchant. 


JOTTINGS ON BOOKS AND LlTEHA^rUKE. 

‘ Tiiv: history of books,’ it has often been said, * is a.s 
curioiw and instructive as that of men. it is therein 
that AA'e have to seek for the moral life of a people.’ 
This remark has very much the character of .h tniisni, 
and more especially at the ]iresent period. The (‘ver- 
cireling coinse of lime brings phenomena in litera- 
tiire as AA'ell as astrononi}" : from the no- book era tlie 
AA'orld pas.sed into the too- man^ -book era; from that 
of re.ading nothing but what pleased a few, to tliat 
in AAhich eA-^ery bod}' read Avhat they pleased; from 
that of being punished for reading, to that in which 
the punishment was for not reading. Nodier says, 
‘ Printed books have existed but little more than four 
hundred years, and yet, in certain countries, they have 
already accuimilatpil to such a dcgiee as to peril the 
old equilibriiim of the globe. Civilisation has reached 
the most unexpected of its periods — the Age of Paper ’ 

We have had the Golden Age, arnl the Age of Brass, 
and of Iron; hut the Age of Paper! — was such a won- 
der ever dreamt of by philosophy ? What does it bode ? 
Is it synonymous Avitli flimsy sige ? Do the centuries 
degenerate r According to M. Victor Jingo they do 
not. In his reoeption-speecli made to the Academie in 
1840, he declared, * Nothing has degenerated ; Prance is 
.always the torch of nations. The epoch is great — great 
b}' its science, its eloquence, its industry, great by its 
poetry and its apt. At the present hour, there is hut 
one enlightened and living literature in tli,e whole uni- 
verse — and it is the literature of France.’ it is not 
easy to account for differences of opinion, but only three 
short years earlier — namely, in 1837 — Monsievir Guizot 
aflirined, in addressing another learned academy, ‘The 
true and disinterested worship of science has worn 
itself out among us ; w'e seek for noise or*for profit, 
for a prompt satisfaction of self-love, or for a material 
advantage.’ 

Contrast this Avith the ^riod when pen, ink, and 
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lingers did the work* now done by t.vpo and power- 
preRsea — the no-book era. Not tbe least noteworthy 
among patient subscribers were the Benedictines. ‘ Thjjir 
rule assigned aa eminent rank among monastic virtues 
to tbe guardianship and multiplication of valuable 
manuscripts. It taught the copyist of a holy book to 
think of himself as at once a pupil and a teacher— as 
a missionary while seated at his desk — using each 
finger as a tongue — inflicting on the Spirit of Evil a 
(Ic.uily wound at each successive line — and as bsifliing, 
with the pen, the dread enemy who smiles at the im- 
potent hostility of every other weapon grasped by the 
Inind of mortal man. In each Benedictine monastery 
a r’haniber was set apart for the discharge of this sacred 
office. In this Scriptorium some of the monks plied 
their pens assiduously, and in profound silence, to pro- 
duce faultless transcripts of the best originals. To 
otliers was committed the care of revising the text of 
such works as were then held in the highest esteem, 
riiarlernagne himself assigned to the Benedictine Alcuin 
I the liigh office of preparing, from the various sources 
witliin his reach, a perfect Codex of the Holy Scriptures. 
For wliat remains to us of Hiii}', Sallust, and Alacro- 
biiis, and for the orations against Verres, arc in- 
debted to their literary zeal.’ 

Wo read of Claude Estiennot, who was procurator of 
the Benedictines at Rome during the papacy of Inno- 
cent XT., that ‘ within eleven years he had collected 
and transcribed forty-five bulky folios, at the various 
libraries of his society in the several dioceses of Franco, 
adding to them, says Dom le Cerf, “reflexions tres 
scnscoa et ju<licieuses ” — very sensible and judicious 
rclloctions.” ’ Forty-five volumes in eleven years I IVr- 
haps this was a corn in end able result in the eighth cen- 
tury, hut the old-fashioned hand-press in the village of 
Dumdrudge would beat it now-a-days, barring probably 
tlie ‘judicious reflections.’ Wo have before us a state- 
ment of the books and pamphlets printed in France in 
fifteen years— 1830 1845 — including reprints, but omit- 
ting periodicals, tlic number was 58(32 annually, or a 
total of 87,930. Estimating each work as two volumes 
and a-lialf, they amount to 220,000; .and reckoning 1200 
copies of each work (a moderate calculation), the grand 
total is 264.000,000 of volumes. 

Nodicr might well say the earth’s equilibrium is im- 
perilled : and if we ad<l to the above tlie typographical 
labours of other countries! In tlie matter of Bibles 
jilone, tlie British Societies have di.stributed 20,000,000 
copies since 1827. A house in Paris published the 
S(Ti])tures in three quarto volumes, price seventy-five 
francs, in twelve years — 1824-183(3; by dint of canvass- 
ing, and otfcriiig tlie work from house to house, they sold 
0.3,000 copies, value 4,87.5,000 francs. Nor arc wc with- 
out monuments of individual effort: Daniel Kieffor, a 
celebrated Protestant and Icarnetl Orientalist of Striis- 
Inirg, traiKshite<i the Old Testament into Turkish ; and 
in one yc.ir, 1832, distributed at his sole charge 160,000 
of the volumes. The best Bohemian dictionary yet pub- 
li-shed is the work of a IM. Jungraaiin, who prepared and 
brought it ioiit at his own cost, and sold a vineyard to 
defray the expense. According to Mr Kohl, Biblos arc 
'smuggled into Bohemia, Scripture is contraband, and 
jet, contradictory as it may seem, Bibles may be sold 
ill that coiJhtry, although they may not bo printed 
there or imported. The copies which do find an en- 
trance are sent mostly from Berlin and England. A 
few years since, two wagon^londs fell into the hands 
of customhouse officers, who have ever since kept the 
j)ri/o safely under lock and key. In the public library 
at Linz, the (fbove-named traveller saw an old edition of 
Luther’s works thickly coated with dust, and was in- 
formed by the attendant that the volumes had not once 
been dist\irbcd for thirty years. 

Even in the days when oligarchs prescribed the po- 
pular reading, Pasquin dared to say what he thought of 
their proceedings. Father Germain, who accompanied 
Mabillon to Home in 1685, relates an incident: — ‘He 
found Home agitated with the aflkir of the Quietists. His 
• • 


account of the dispute is ratlier facetious than theological. 
•Just then a Spaniard bad been sent to the galleys, and " 
a priest to the galjowa ; the first for talking, the second 
for writing scandals ; while the great Quietist Moliiios 
was in the custody of the Inquisition. Marforio, says 
Gerqiiiiinf is asked by Pasquin, why are ypu leaving 
Rome ? and answers, “ He who speaks is sent to the 
galleys ; he who writes is hanged ; he who remains quiet 
goes to the Holy’ Office.” Marforio had good cause for 
his heresy; for the scandal which (as Germain plea- 
santly has it) “ broke thq priest’s neck ” was merely his 
having said that the “ mare had knocked the snail out 
of its shell.” in allusion to the fact of the Pope’s having 
been forced out of his darling seclusion and repose, to 
be present at a certain festival, at which a mare or 
palfrey was also an indispensable attendant. The rogues 
continue to repeat the jest notwithstanding, observes 
the reverend looker-on,* 

‘ Many nien, many minds ;’ so runs tho adage. About 
the year 1839, a work, ‘ Le mariago an point de vue 
chrotien ’ was published by Madame Gasparin. The • 
French Academy awarded a prize to tho authoress for i 
her book, but at the very same time it was inscribed by I 
the church in the Index Expiirgatorius as a prohibited 
treatise : such being one among the inMumcrable in- 
stances of difference of ojiinion. Tho disappointment 
of writers, too, would fill a long catalogue : there are 
e.xtravagant expectations in literature as well as in 
mines and railways. In 1836, one M. ChftUd published 
tho * Coilo de rimmanitc,’ which was to regenerate so- 
ciety. He announced himself as Primate of the Gauls, 
drew around him a few (Msciples, who remained faithful 
during fifteen years, wdien the delusion came suddenly 
to an end — the primate had become a postmaster. 

Some bocks, like human beingp, come into the vrorld 
with fortune for their nurse, others encounter difficul- 
ties at ill!) very outset, and bart'ly escape strangulation. 
According to riiny, several thousand men were jdaced 
I at the service of Aristotle during the’ time that his great 
work was in priqiaratiou, to furnish him w'ith informa- 
tion and observations on all sorts of uatunil objects — 
men whoso business it was to take care of cattle, flsh- 
ing-grounda, and apiaries. The monarch under whoso 
auspices it was composed gave him 800 talents 
(L 79,000) towards tho expenses. AVaa over a Ixiok 
brought out under more fiivoiirable circumstances ? 

Whim Amari wTote his history of Sicily, he submitted 
it to the censorship at Palermo, and obtained leave to 
publish. The permission from sonie cause was, how- 
ever, revoked before the work appeared, and the author 
received orders to send tho whole of the copies to thu 
police. Unwilling to make such a sacrifice, he packed 
the books m a ease, and shipped them on board i\ French 
\essel, and at the same time sent a similar case to tho 
authorities filled with vegetables and rubbish. He then, 
with a false passport, sailed for Marseilles, and even- 
tually published his book at Paris with the imprint 
* Palermo ’ on the title-page. It has since gone through 
n second edition. 

Some writers have said the inventing of a title, or 
composing of a preface, cost them more trouble or 
thought than any other part of their work j it might 
nut bo unfair to suppose that the subject-fiiatter was | 
very indifferent, or the preface very good. True it is, 1 
however, that many books^lo exhibit strange freaks of 
invention on the part of their authors, as a few speci- 
mens will exemplify. In ‘ The Arte of Vulgar Aiith- 
meticke/ puhli-shed in lOOO by Thomas HylJes, we find 
' tho partition of a shilling into his aliquot parts ’ thus 
exhibited : — 

* A /.orthing first Andes fortioroight. 

An halfepeny hopes for twenflc-fonre, 

Thioo farthings seekes out 16 sticigbt, 

A pt-nj puls a dozen lower ; 

DIcke diindfprat drewe 8 out deado, 

Two-pence tooke 6 and went bis wii^v, 

Tom trip and goc with 4 is tteil. 

But goodman groto on 3 doth stay ; • 

A testeme only 3 doth take, 

Mae parts a shilling cannot make.’ 
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Schoolboys of the present day often chant a quatrain 
without a suspicion that young scholars vented their 
discontent iti the same doggerel in the days when the 
invincible Armada was approaching our shores. Pro- 
fessor JDe Morgan mentions a manuscript, date 1570, in 
which these lines occur : — r 

* Multiplication Is mlo vexation, 

And Tliviaion i« quite jik bad, 

T1)0 Clolden Huh* la niiu htuinbling-stiilo, 

Aiul Tructico drives luc mad.' 

Ill 1C8S, a teacher of aritlnnctic, W. Ley bourn, doubt- 
less thought he had made a liit by liis title-page, which 
is thus fancifully arranged : — 


Platform ( ) riirclmHcrs. 

Guide < for > ItiiildorH. 

Mato ( j MeasiirtTH, 


Another, of the same date, thought he had discovered 
an original method for obtaining the square and cube 
roots, and says — 

‘ Now Lofifnritlinia lowro 3*our sail, 

And Alffobra f?ivo jd.ioo, 
l-’or licro Ih found, that neVr doHi fjul, 

A nearer way to your dihgrace.* 

There v'ss a stj-iigglo to live even a hundred years 
ago ; we do not find that being a century nearer to the 
Golden Age tiian wc are made much essential difference 
in men’s characters : — Tlie author of ‘ Aritlimetick in 
Epitome,’ publislied in 1740, entertains a professional 
jealouay of interlopers, for he observes, ‘When a man 
has tried all Shifts, and still faded, if he can but scratch 
out anything like a fair Character, though never so 
stiff and unnatural, and has got but Arithmelick enough 
in his Head to compute tlie Minutes in a Year, or the 
Inches in a Mile, he makes liis last Recourse to a Garret, 
and, with the Painter’s Hell), sets u]) for a 'reucher of 
Wrifhirf and Arilhmetieh ; where, by tlie Bait of low 
Priees, he perhaps gathers a Number of Seliolars.’ 

Another, named Ghappell, indulges in a little political 
illustration in liis book, published in 17US — was he a 
disappointed pliicc-huuter ? He tells us in lus versi- 
fied tables — 

«' ‘ So T times B wero 40 Pcots, 

Who came fioiii Abi'idocn, 

And 5 times 0 wcio ‘Ifi, 

Which gave them all the spleen,’ 

The latter being an nlhisioii to Wilkes’ notorious Ko. 45 
of the Jfortli Briton. 

Some curious facts with respect to old systems of 
arithmetic were published at a meeting of the Schle- 
sische Gesellscliaft in Breslau in 1846. On that occasion 
Herr Lbschko gave an account to the learned assembly 
of an old arithmetical work, ‘ Rechnen auf der Linie,’ 
by the ‘ old lleckon-master,’ Adam Rise. Adam was 
born about 1492 of his education nothing is known ; 
he lived at Aimaberg,1ind bad three ^onS, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, ilis first * Keckon-book,* in which he 
explained his peculiar nielhod, appeared in 1318. It w as 
Bomcwhnt on the principle of the calculating frame of 
the Chinese ; a scries of lines w'crc drawn across a sheet 
of paper, on wdiich, by the position of counters, numbers 
could be reckoned np to hundreds of thousands. The 
first line of the series was <<>r units, the second for tens, 
the third for hundreds, tlie foiirtli for thousands, the 
fifth for ten thousands, and so on. It is remarkable that 
the highest counting-limit at that time was a thousand. 
Tjie word ‘ million * was as yet unknown to the great 
body of calculators. Every number was counted, speci- 
fied, and limited by thousands. The numeration of large 
numbers i*rs thus expressed ; the sum w'as divided into 
threoB froo;! right to left *, a dot was placed over the first, 
and a leiCIl^nd dot over the third of the following three, 
and 80 tlontiaued along the whole, until at last a dot 
f tood over every fourth figure from the right. Por ex- 
ample, 043279864210279152746*2, which iVere read, six 
thousand thousand thousand thousand thousand thou- 


sand times thousand, 432 thousand thousand thousand ; 
thousand thousand times thousand, 798 thousand thou- ' 
sand thousand thousand times thousand, 642 thousand | 
thousand thousand times thousand, 102 thousand thou- j 
sand times thousand, 791 thousand times thousand, 527 ' 
thousand and 462. With this curiosity of arithmetic ! 
we close our Jottings for the present. i 

- I 

THE LITTLE WOODLAND GLEANER. 

* Art thou weary, Dovo Annette— say, hast thou been roauiinf; far ’ 
Seeking flowers fresh .Tnd wild, watching for thoeveninjj star’ 
Heavily thy basket welRhs; ’tls a cruel load for thee; 

Shades of night are stealing o’er; thou at home, fair child, 
ehouldst be.' 

Dovo Annette laughed merrily aa she ope’d her basket lid; 

There uo hyacinthlno bell or sweet oglantlno was hid : 

Pine cones, and fallen leaves, and slender twigs were gathered 
there ; 

Far mure iirccious the^e to her than the woodland treasures fair. 

* My old granclum she is cold, for the autumn nights aro chill ; 

So 1 search the golden woods over dale and over hill ; 

Stick-*, leave-., and cones together, make a warm and bln/ing fire , , 

Shame ’twouhl bo if Dove Annette on this errand e’er could tii e ' j 

* My old gmndani she is Mind, but our scholars nre a score ; I 

And she tolls thorn how to spell, and the blessed Itililc lore ; ! 

At A Jl C 1 toll all day— alas, they aro not quick to learn ! I 

Little ’tis that we aro paid— poor tho living thus we earn. 

‘ Forest glades are dusk and drear, save when pretty deer skip by ; 
Kvcniug stars I eiinnot see, trees arch overhead so high ; 

Safely sleep the birds around ; lie avIio numbers them cmlIi ono 
Faies, 1 know, for Dove .'\nnotte ift the wild wood all aloiie. 

‘ So I fill my basket full— sure it is a heavy load ; j | 

Uut 1 sing a pleasant song till along my homewai d road ; 

And w'ithin our cabin walls, gleamim; with tho ruddy bliizc, j 

Giandam teaches Dovo Annette hymns of thanKfulncHS and i 


BRIAN BOUOTHMRS HARP. 

It is well known that tho gre.qt monarch Brian Bnroihine 
was killotl at the battle of Clontarf, a.d. 1014. He U'lt 
his son Donagh his harp ; but DonaJjh having murdered Ins 
brother Tcigc, and being deposi'd by hia nephew, retired 
to Romo, and carrit'd with him the crown, harp, and olhi r 
regalia of his father. These regalia were kept in the Viili- 
oaii till Pope CJloimmt sent tlie harp to Henry VH I., but 
kept the crown, which av.hs of imiseivc gold. Henry g.ave 
the harp to tho first Karl of (Jlunrieanie, in whoso family 
it remained until the beginning of the eighteenth centniy, 
vvlieii it came by a lady of the Do Burgh family into that of 
M'Mafion of Glonagh, in tho county of Clare, after whoso 
dentil it passed into the iiossession of Counsellor Mac- 
naniara of Limerick. In 1762 it was presented to the 
Right Hon. William Conynghara, who deposited it in 
Trinity College* Museum, where it now is. It is 32 inches 
high, and of good workmanship — the sounding-board ia of 
oiik, the arms of red sally— the extremity of the upper- 
most arm in part is capped with silver, well wrought and 
chiselled. It contains a largo ervet-d set ijj silver, and 
under it was another stone, now lost . — Tipperary Free 
J*ress, 
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I APrEARANCES. 

It is considered a sound rule not to sacrifice reality for 
ai>pearances. To be good is held as better than only to 
seem good. Appearances, in as far as they may serve, 
iiiid often do serve, as a means of cloaking some evil 
reality, are not, upon the whole, in good esteem among 
mankind. It is a word seldom incntiuned without some 
expression of contempt or reprobation. Yet it may be 
questioned if we could, in this world, quite dispense with 
appearances. 

'J’o lead a life free of gross improprieties is un- 
doubtedly the first requisite. If, however, while doing 
this, we allow much of our* conduct to be interpretable 
into something opposite, is the result a matter of in- 
ditrercnce to society ? The thoughtless lady who flirts, 
or, as the common phrase is, allows herself latitudes, 
and who is yet studious to be substantially correct, 
answers. Yes; or perhaps she goes no farther than to 
say, Being in my own mind conscious of perfect recti- 
tude, I have nothing to say to society on the subject, 
and it has no title to interfere, so long as I commit no 
actual transgression. Tins is specious, and seems to 
exclude reply. Most people give way to its force, yet 
do not act or speak as if they felt it to be quite right. 
It is wrong in this way ; such conduct tends to become 
a screen to actual error ; for if the virtuous appear to 
act exactly as the vicious do, how can we know where 
vice exists.^ It is our duty even to appear pure and 
irreproachable, because, when all that are pure present 
only the symptoms of purity in their external beha- 
viour, it is the more dilficult for tlie erring to conceal 
their guilt. They are forced into hypocrisy, which is 
not merely a homage to virtue, but a means of recruit- 
ing her ranks from the bands of vice, seeing that there 
is an additional pain and trouble in being wicked. All 
hypocrites would be, or have the advantages attendant 
on being, what they pretend to be. Can we doubt that, 
under a system of perfect freedom, they would be some- 
thing worse than they are ? 

It thus appears that there is a philosophy in those 
little decoruyis of ^lociety which minds of a bold and 
sprightly character are so apt to deride, and which 
many persons, without the least ill intention, are so 
often seen to disregard. Every great cause must have 
its banner. Under every banner there will be a few 
rogues and cowards. But how much worse would it 
be.with an aNny to have no ensign at all ? It might 
then have the whole force of tlm enemy mingling in its 
ranks, and unresistedly hewing it in pieces. 

When we hear of people keeping up appearances, we 
usually either condemn or laugh. Very often the oon- 
deinnation^or the ridicule is just, but not always bo. 
There is much to object to iu endeavours to attain or 
keep up a style of living difierent from tlmt which is 


suitable to our actual means or our actual i>laee in 
society. Let this error be abandoned to the unsparing 
satire of those who delight in exposing human weakness 
and frailty. But all keeping up of appearances is not 
of this nature. A family is often invested with a rank 
which its income will scarcely support in proper style, 
yet which it must support, or forfeit that rank alto- 
gether. Even in particular professions there is this 
hard necessity. The style is part of the very profession 
itself, something without which it cannot bo practised. 
There is also such a thing as a decline of worldly pros- 
perity, where to appear poor would be to become so 
even more tapidly than is strictly unavoidable. In such 
cases, if a family does not basel}*, by incurring debt, 
throw the actual suffering upon others — if it only pinches 
itself at one time, that it may make a decent show at 
another—if it only spares in its own grosser necessaries, 
that it may appear on a footing of equality with those 
of its own nominal social rank, or escape the pity which 
it is heavenly to give, but bitter to receive, there surely 
is no offence comihitted. I must own I never could 
exactly sec grounds for the mirth which prosperous 
citizens will sometimes indulge in regarding the * ap- 
pearances’ of the struggling professional man, or the 
fallen-off family of rank. Such efforts, seeing that they 
involve much self-denial, that they tend to what is ele-* 
gant, rather than to what is gross, to what is elevated 
rather than to what is low, seem to mo more creditable 
than otherwise. In our external life, observances be- 
come habits, and habits become principles. Wc all of 
us live not merely for and in ourselves, but partly for | 
and in others. To be tlireatened with a fall from our * 
sphere or special field of life, is to anticipate one of the | 
greatest of evils, a sort of half death. It is not wonder- 
ful that men and women should make such a struggle 
to avoid it. But in fact efforts of this kind arc connected 
with some of the best properties of our nature. The 
father eager to givo his family the benefits of his own 
rank>-the children willing to submit to any sacrifice, 
rather than see their parents lowered in the eyes of 
their equals: the whole resolvable into that sense of 
decency and sensibility to public esteem, witliW which 
this social scene would be a howling wilderness. No, 
there is surely no proper Abject of merriment or of 
reprobation in thes^things. 

There are in this empire two kinds of cities and 
towns — those which are passing tbrdugh a career of 
mercantile prosperity, and those which rest at one 
point of prosperity, or are perhaps slowly falling off. 

It is not uncommon to hear the denizens of the parvenu 
town indulging in mirth at the expense of the meagre 
and ill-supported gentility which they observe in their 
ancient neighbour. Perhaps this neighbour has only a 
cathedral, or the cOunty courts, to look to as a sourc# 
of income : it keeps up a brave spirit, but cannot givo 
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anything better thim tea^drinklnga. Its better .cUsi 
are formal and refined in their manners, and oven ifii 
poor have a clean delicate air about them, dresaing 
much better than tlioy eat or drink« All thia ia matter 
of mirth to the unthinking membera of the more 
thriviug community, who feel that, if they are re- 

fined, they have at least mote of the substantialities of 
life at their command. It seems to be a great prize to 
them that tlie genteel town is only a town of * appear- 
ances.’ But is tliere in this any true ground for so 
much self-congratulating merriment ? I will admit there 
is, when it is established that the material is superior 
to the spiritual— that gross, full-feeding habits are more 
laudable than a taste for neat apparel — that a profuse, 
and often ostentatious expenditure, unregulated by 
taste, is better than a tasteful moderate expenditure, in 
which a sacrifice of immediate appetites' is made for 
the sake of some ultimate gratification in tho esteem 
of our fellow-creatures. It is a point of ambition with 
a Scottish artisan to have a suit of superfine black 
clothes in which to go to church and attend funerals. 
It may be said that this is keeping up an appearance 
beyond liis station ; but if he only saves for this appear- 
ance what a less intellectual operative of some other 
country would spend on excesses in meat and drink, 
enjoyed out of sight, is he not rather to be admired 
than condemned ? I have known something of country 
towns, where there is considerable poverty within doors 
and in reality, while at the same time the bulk of the 
population make a principle of appearing as well dressed 
us possible ; and my feeling on the subject is, that to 
laugh at such things is to laugh at virtue itself. The 
whole moral being of tho individual anchors perhaps 
in some frail remains of well-sayed clothes, or in the 
possession of some tolerable house handed down from 
some more comfortable ancestor. Take away this poor 
« fiction from them, and their self-respect is diraiuished. 
Tlicy feel that they are regarded as falling into a lower 
category, and into that lower category they fall accord- 
ingly. No one, having a just sense of human frailty, 
would wantonly remove, or M'ish removed, even such 
slight edifications ns these, but, on the contrary, rejoice 
to see them <!arefully maintained. 

To sum uj) — It will always be proper to exercise tho 
, greatest care in discriminating between what is good 
and wdiat is bad iu appearauccs. Their being necessary 
to the support of morality, will not make them more 
amiable in those who lack tho reality of goodness. 
Tlieir being respectable in persons to whom loss of 
external grade or the failure to support it is social 
death, will not justify the ambitious citizen in forfeiting 
the real comfort of his family iu an effort to live in the 
manner of those who possess better means. But, after 
ilie i) 0 S 8 ibility of such abuses is admitted, and the fact 
I itself deprecated, wo must still keep in view that one 
I of the essentials of a good life is a regard to Appear- 
ances. H. O. 


TAFFY LEWIN’S GRKENERIE. 
TnouoH nearly threescore years have intervened, the 
remembrance is still fresh on my memory of a certain 
spot which excelled all others I have since looked upon 
in its bright emerald hue verdant freshness. It was 
on the outskirts of a vill^e, which was only redeemed 
from positive ugliness by most o^^^ jts tenements being 
ancient, though stretching away iff a long straight line, 
and without either water or trees to vary the monotonous 
aspect df^tho turnpike-road. Turning abruptly from 
this roi^. into a narrow lane, seemingly never-ending, 
and sloping gently downwards, a pleasing surprise was 
afforded on emerging into a deep valley, where the inter- 
minable winding of many sparkling tiny rivulets kept 
up a continual murmur, enchanting to listen to on a hot 
^'summer’s day. Here were many fine old walnut-trees 
also, beneath whose thick-spreading boughs the rays of 


# homing sun never penetrated. Innumerable rows of 
OSler-wUlows were planted on the banks, used in tho art 
of basket-making, the osiers being of the finest and 
whitest kind, while everywhere and all around extended 
beds of wi^tercresses. Yet it was not altogether the 
streamlets or the beautiful trees which made this spot so 
peculiarly refreshing : nowhere did^ass appear so rich 
and green as in this quiet valley ; it looked always as | 
if it had just rained, the earth sending up tho delicious | 
perfume, and the thrush singing meanwhile, as it does I 
after a shower in summer weather. Yet was there no- | 
thing indicative of damp or marsh land ; all was healthy i 
and hilarious-looking, and no plants throve here indi- ' 
genous to unhealthy soils. Narrow planks of rough j 
wood were thrown across the bright waters, which had | 
to be crossed many times before reaching the dwelling- 
place of Taffy Lew in, the presiding genius of the place. 
This dwelling-place was a thatched cottage, containing > 
three rooms ; and Taffy herself, when I first saw her, al- ' 
most realised my idea of the superannuated or dowager- 
queen of tho fairies : she was then seventy years of age, j 
and one of the least specimens of perfectly-formed hu- 
manity that 1 have ever beheld. So agile and (luick 
was siio in all her movements, that a nervous person 
w'ould have been frequently startled ; while her little, | 
black, bead-like eyes sparkled in a most unearthly j 
manner when her ire was aroused. She always wore j 
a green skirt and a white calico jacket, her gray hair j 
being tucked back beneath her mob-cap : she was, iii ; 
short, the prettiest little old fairy it is possible to ima- j 
giuc ; and as neat, clean, and bright-looking in her 
exterior, as if an enchanter's wand had just conjured 
her up from amid the crystal streams and watercress 
beds. 

‘ And so it is from hence the fine watercresses come 
that I have enjoyed so much each morning at break- 
fast?’ said I to the friend who accompanied me on luy 
first introduction to Springhead, for so the valley was 
named. 

* Yes,* sho answered ; * and Taffy Lew in is the sole 
proprietress and gatherer of tho cresses, for which she 
finds a ready sale in the immediate neighbourhood, her 
musical but clear and piercing cry of “ Watercress fresh 
gathered — fine cress,” being as well recognised, and 
duly attended to, as tho chimes of our venerable church 
clock.’ 

* Apd has the old dame no other means of. support ?’ 
quoffi I ; for the glimpse I had obtained of the interior 
m the cottage in the midst of this ‘greenerie* cer- 
tainly hinted that the trade of gathering this simple 
root was a most lucrative one ; not only order and neat- 
ness, but comfort apparently reigning within. 

‘ She disposes of the produce of these fine walnut- 
trees,’ answered my friend ; ‘ and she has also a com- 
panion residing with her, who manufactures the most 
beautiful baskets from these delicate osiers, which al- 
ways fetch a high price. Taffy pays a very low rent 
to the gei tlemaii who owns this volley and the adjacent 
lands; and excepting, 1 believe, a smalf sum in the 
savings’ bank, to which she only resorts on emergencies, 

I do not know that she has any other means of support 
either for herself or her companion. Her story is a 
singular one, and I think you would like to hear it 
after have made our purchases of boskets from poor 
Miss Clari.' « 

Miss Clari, as she vras called, was a middle-aged 
female of plain appearance ; and my interest and pity 
were excited on observing, from her lustrdless eyes, 
that she was an iinbccile. She was, however, animated 
with the spirit of industry. Her long and thin fingers 
rapidly and dextercmsly piled their task : Aie took no 
notice of w, but condnuM chanting in a low sad voice 
the words ot a quaint Ifrench ditty. When Tafiy ap- 
* • 



proached her, she looked up and pjouledt sucli a smUe 
it was ; I have never forgotten tt., i v 

' We liave only these two bai^ete ladies,* uid 
Taffy Lcwiii ; * for Miss Clai^i cannOt make them tet 
enough for the sale they have ; and yet, poor dear soul 1 
she never ceases, save when ^e sleepii, for her fingers 
go on even when she is eaihdg/ 

* And are you not afiraid ^at such dose application 
may injure her hedth ?' said I. 

‘ La, miss, try and take it from her, and see how she 
wanders about with the tears silently coursing down 
her cheeks, and her fingers at work all the same. Bless 
I her dear lieart! if it hurt her, Taffy Lewin wouldn’t let 
I her do it.’ 

* Is she your daughter, Taffy ? ’ inquired L 

^ My daughter!’ cried the little dame, her black 
beads twinkling ominously. *No, she is no daughter 
of mine ; there is gentle blood flows in her veins, and 
she was not hom what you see her now. But take your 
baskets, ladies; Miss Glari is no gossip, as ye see, and 1 
have work to do; for we eat not the bread of idleness 
here.’ 

I paid for the exquisitely-wrought baskets, and we 
quickly took our departure. On our homeward route 
my friend imparted the following particulars : — 

When Taffy Lewin was a young woman, she had 
entered the service of a family named Orelincourt as 
asHiatanb iiiirscry-maid ; bat the head nurse soon after 
giving up her place, Taffy was promoted to it This 
situation wiis by no means a pleasant one, as Taffy soon 
found out, the children being spoilt, and unruly to the 
greatest degree ; but tlie wages were high, and Taffy 
was a friendless orphan, and so she thouglit it wisest to 
persevere. There were eight children, six girls and twd 
boys. Mrs Drelincourt was in very delicate health, and 
the squire himself devoted to fleld-sports and boon com- 
panions. Drelincourt Hall >vas indeed nearly always 
full of company, the lady not being ablq to exist with- 
out the excitement of society suited to her taste any 
more than her husband could. Extravagance and reck- 
lessness were visible in all the domestic arrangements; 
and report said that not for many years longer was it 
possible to carry on this game. 

A few years witnessed great diangcs, however, at the 
old hall : Mrs Drelincourt was gathered to her fathers, 
aU(l flve out of the eight children were carried ofl*, a 
boy and two girls only being left ; these three children 
seeming to concentrate in their own persons all the 
unmanageable propensities of their departed brothers 
and sisters. 

Mr Drelincourt wad stunned by the overwhelming 
force of the bereavement he bad sustained, he 
found his only present consolation and contentment in 
lavishing redoubled affection on his remaining children, 
and ill gratifying their childish whims ; much to their 
own detriment, poor things I He was not an ilL-meaa- 
iiig, though a weak man, and idly disposed ; avoiding 
trouble of all kinds, and dcterminately blind to anything 
that promised to occasion it ; so he spoiled his children, 
and lived beyond his income, because it was pleasant to 
do so, and he hated to be bored I After establishing a 
gentleman at Drelincourt in the capacity of tutor to 
his son, I^fr Drelincourt betook himself to the continent, 
whither his physician recommended him for change of 
scene, and more complete teatoration of his shattered 
spirits. 

Mr Drelincourt returned home, after some months’ 
absence, with a second wife, having espoused a widow 
lady. This lady had one child by her first inarr|jage, a 
little girl of ten or twelve years old, who acoompaoied 
her mother to the new home provided for them. This 
second union greatly displeas^ and surprised Mr Dro- 
Uncourt’s family and connectioDB ; for the lady, though 
suitable in point pf years, and of a most gentle dispo- 
sition, was altogetber penniless ^ the small stipend tAm 
had enjoyqd in right of her, deceased husband ceasing 
on her marrying again. Thus Mir Drelincourt bad n^ 
only a wife added to bia ifiready heavy, encumbranqev/ 


bkt a wiib^cbiM'fdso bln Ma ha&da$ when, in truth, hO’ 
hkd not lo ittike q^tevteioa for bis bwn 

two daughters^ Brelifioourt estates were striedy 

entiSbd w' ijhfi Ube ItfCteld Drelincourt 
notteilti a the Ihirthibed tended property, 

it piiM i%iirinig^kiiiid|} was ^ eon- 

templmn « family 
of females, aad^vHpght btu debts and dtagriiKoo fbr their 
inberitaufiei ; 

However, tlie tw^Missei Prelinoourt weite biKnu^t 
up as if they were IB^retses ; and with dispositions &ll 
of pride and arrogance unchecked, it may easily be 
supposed that the introdUotioa^^ a 8to|)motIier and a 
new sister was highly disagreemS ; they having been 
told all the circumstances. 

Clari St Bade, Mrs Drelincourt’s daughter; 7 fras a 
plain, timid girl. Having been nurtured in retit^ment { 
and comparative poverty, she shrank from the display 
of wealth around her now ; but doubly slie shrank from 
the cold demeanour of her new associates, who took, no 
pains to conceal their contempt and aversion for the 
interloper. The Misses Drelincourt and their brother 
Henry found that open impertinence would not be 
tolerated, even by their doting tether, when offered to 
his wife; but in venting all their jealousy and petty 
I spleen on the poor unoffending Clari, who never resented 
and never complained, the case was far di^rent. Ah, 
it is not in open warfare or unkindness that the heaviest 
cross is to be borne : it is hypocrisy and concealment we 
need dread. 

This young girl, Clari St Bude, had little outwardly 
to prepossess the stranger in her favour : she was of a 
nervous temperament, easily alarmed, and chilled by 
an unkind word or look ; but she had a clinging affec- 
tionate heart, and a forgiving temper. Her mother’s 
position was a trying one, and Clari knew tiffs, child 
as she w'aa; nor wodd she ter worlds have increased 
it by a hint that she had cause of sorrow or repining. 
Mrs Drelincourt struggled for peace, preserved And 
fostered it by every means in her power ; nor was it 
probable that, even had she been otherwise disposed, 
Mr Drelincourt would have listened to of credited com- 
plaints against his own spoiled offspring. 

Although Taffy Lewin’s services as a nurse had for 
some time been dispensed with, she retained her coni-* 
fortable chair in the commodious nursery, where the tiny 
woman got through oceans of needlework. Now, thougli 
Taffy certainly did feel a species of regard for Blanch 
and Laura Drelincourt, and also for lister Henry-^ 
nurslings spared out of a fine ffock— she was by no 
means blind to their many defects and unamiable quali- 
ties, though she had long found all remonstrance useless. 
To this cheerful, sunny nurseiy of bygone .^ys, often 
crept the pale and sickly stranger, Clari Bt Ba& ; hoUr 
after hour she would sit in silence by Taffy’s side, until 
the kind-hearted little nurse began to pity, and then tb 
love her, and finally won the confidence of the nervous, 
sensitive girl, who wept on her motherly bosom, and 
told her * she wished mamma had not married the rich 
English gentleman, for she loved their Provence home 
better ter than this.’ 

Clari inhabited a largo sombre apartment all alone, 
and quite away from the rest of tlie family. ^This was 
a sore trial to the timid girl, though she never cuofessed 
her nameless fears, and struggled hard to master them ; 
and as it was ' convenient ’ Imat she should occupy this 
chamber, her motte disliked to Offer objections, nor 
was she, indeed, fully aware of her daughter’s nervous 
sufferings. Clari tried to step sedtftoW and composedly 
into that huge dork bed, with lit black, hearse-like 

S lumes, after she had extinguUhed her candle, and the 
arkness and silence were absolute i she tried to reason 
with herself, and to azuffyse the cause of her trepida- 
tion, for she was not awure that her physical debility 
accounted in a great degree for such mental weakness. 
Henry Drelincourt, With boyish mischief, had soom 
found out that * MiSs Wheyface ’ was a great coward ; 
and it was one of his tevoi^te amusements to play off 
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practical jokes, and try to frighten her ; ^hile she, on 
I her part, tried by all means in her power not to let the 
cruel boy know that he but too often iucceeded. 

At this juncture Mr and ^ Mrs Drelinoourt were 
absent from home for a few days, when, one momiog, 
Miss Norman, tho governess, who presided ajt the break- 
fast-table, remarked how singtilar it was that Miss St 
Eude, usually the first to make her appearance, had not 
yet come down. The brother and sisters looked at each 
other, and began to titter, and there was evidently a 
joke of some kind amongst them, which they exceed- 
ingly enjoyed. But as tiieir hilarity and fVee-masonry 
j jncrcased, so did Miss Norman’s indefinable apprehen- 
sions — Clari not coming, and mischief mysteriously 
brewing ! 

At length Miss Norman sought Clari’s chamber; but 
it was fastened, and no answer was returned to her re- 
peated summons; but a low, moaning noise proceeded 
from within. After consulting 'raffy Lewin, the door 
was burst open, and poor Clari was found in the agonies 
of a brain-lever. Taffy, from former experience, well 
knowing the imminent danger of the hapless sufferer, 
laedical advice was summoned, and Mrs Drelincourt 
was instantly recalled. The doctors spoke of some sud- 
den shock the nerves of their patient had sustained, but 
of wijRt kind, or under what physical influence, it was 
imj)ossible to say; the room was a dreary one, the 
young girl was of a highly-iiervous, excitable tcnipera- 
Dieut^ and nervous disorders often took strange turns 
— frightful dreams, or ill-arranged reading, sometimes 
produced distressing efleets. Clari St Kude recovered 
! rapidly from the fever ; but the braiu was irretrievably 
! injured. The light of reason was never rc-illumined : 
i all efforts were useless; there was liopeless darkness 
1 within. 

I But how came all this about? — what had happened? 

• I The chalnber-door was well secured within, therefore 
I uo trick could have been played off, said Mr Drelin- 
1 court, even had any one had the mind to do so. It was 
: very mysterious. Miss Norman had her suspicions, and 
^ she named them to Mr Drelincourt; but he dismissed 
j her from his home and service : Taffy Jit* win kept hers 
within her own bosom, and watched and waited. When 
I the young Drelincourts were (tuestioiicd, they answered 
i« with bravado, ‘ Whatl — are we invisible, or fairies, to 
fly through the keyhole?’ It did indeed appear foolish 
to think that any one could iiavc entered the chamber, 
it being well known that ^liss St Eude always slept 
with her door locked; so that it was at length con- 
sidered an extraordinary natural visitation, and poor 
I Clari’s affliction ceased to be the topic of conversation. 

The Misses Drelincourt and their brother became 
much subdued after this sad event, and never willingly 
approached or saw the unfortunate girl. She lived 
now entirely with Taffy Lewin in the nursery. Taffy’s 
compassion and devotion to her charge were without 
limits. Whatever Taffy I^cwin’s thuuglits w’cre on the 
subject of Miss St Eude’s sudden attack, she never 
divulged them, even to Mrs Drelincourt. That exem- 
plary lady’s patience and resignation were fully shown 
forth by her piety and submission under this heavy 
and bitter affliction ; for Clari was her only child, and a 
most beloved one. It was Taffy who suggested an occu- 
pation being found for Miss Clari, seconded by medical 
advice. It was indeed Og long time before it took a 
useful or tangible form; but with perseverance, and 
kindness, and judicious treatment at length there ap- 
peared hope that the incessantly- working fingers of the 
poor young lady might bo moulded iso as to benefit 
herself by creating amusement. At that time probably 
they had little thought of the future bleseing this might | 
prove to the "bereaved. | 

Years ^ssed on, and the old mouldering hall of the ! 
Drellm^r^ still reposed amid its dark pine-woods — 
unch^ged without: within, all was not as it had been. 
The haughty and beautiful Blanch Drelincourt bad 
*^iarried, without the knowledge of her friends, a person 
who supposed her to be the daughter of a wealthy 


man, and that a fortune must be forthcoming. He 
w|tf undeceived too late, and found that lie had to 
support a vain and penniless wife with an increasing 
family. . Henry Drelincourt's education had been an 
expensive one, and his ruinous and profligate habits 
were more expensive still. It seemed clear to every 
one that the debts and disgrace so rapidly accurnu- 
lating would leave to the heir of Drelincourt little | 
more than the name. This young man came to pass < 
a few weeks at his father’s, to recruit his health, which j 
had been shattered by a course of dissipation and reck- i 
lessucBs. His sister Laura was now his only com- 
panion; and frivolous and unamiable as Laura Drolin- 
court was, she possessed one redeeming point, rendering 
her less selfish and domineering; and this was, a de- 
voted affection for her brother. 

She was never wearied of tending and studying his 
whims and caprices, which were not a few ; and when 
an alarming infectious fever made its appearance in the 
village, and from thence spread to the liall — her brother 
and father being simultaneously attacked — Laura fear- 
lessly devoted herself to the duties required in her 
brother’s sick chamber; Mrs Drelincourt’s whole time 
and attention being taken up with her husband. Air 
Drelincourt fell the first victim to the ravages of the 
fearful epidemic, while death among the retainers was 
busy in several cases. Henry was only pronounced out 
of danger when his sister Laura was attacked, and her 
life despaired of for many days. Mrs Drelincourt, now 
released from attendance on her husband, nursed the | 
suffering Laura as if she had been her own child, and 
with the same feelings of maternal anxiety and solici- i 
tude. Laura’s life was spared ; and she seemed deeply j 
penetrated with the unselfish and tender care she had 1 1 
experienced from her stepmother. Tliere was a sense 
of shame and deep self-abasement in her manner, wliicli 
seemed to say even more forcibly than tlie circumstances 
demanded — ‘ I have done you wrong ; you arc heaping 
coals of fire on my head ! ’ 

When the brother and sister were permitted to see 
each other again, the fatal truth flashed across J. aura’s j 
mind for the first time, that Henry, although spared 
from 'the violence of the fever, had received a mortal 
blow, from which he never would recover ; his constitu- 
tion, already prematurely broken, was sinking rapidly : 
it was too evident that he had not many weeks to live. 
Nor did Mrs Drelincourt endeavour to raise false hojx's . > 
in the sister’s bosom, but rather to strengthen and 
enable her to bear the inevitable doom approaching. | 
She supported, she tended and fostered, the dying man i 
with Christian love and motherly compassion ; and he | 
writed in agony beneath her kindness — the secret j 
wci^iig on his mind being evidently unsupportablc, . 
while he, too, murmured, * This is indeed licapiiig coals | 
of fire on my head.’ | 

It was after a long private conference between the 
broBier and sister, wherein recent agitation had left the ! 
invalid more weakened than usual, that Henry, faintly * j 
requesting bis gentle nurse' to come beside him, mur- 
mured, ‘ Mother ’ — it was the first time he had ever 
called her so — ‘ I wish you to bring poor Clari here ; I 
wish to see her.’ Clari — almost forgotten during tho 
late scent i of sorrow enacting in the hall— left wholly 
to Taffy’s care, had entirely escaped conttgion ; and in 
the quiet distant nursery plied her simple amusement 
of weaving osiers, by degrees promising to become an 
expert basket- manufacturer. Clari came with her 
afflicted mother to Henry Drelincourt’s side ; and with 
her pale face, and vacant smile, and expressionless 
eyes, ktised on the dying man, taking one of his 
thin wasted hands, and twining the fingers round lier 
own, muttering, ‘ Oh, pretty — pretty 1’ 

Henry, ki his turn, gag^ on the haplesa, girl with 
a prolonged and agonised look : the big round tears 
coursed down bis sunken cheeks — blessed tears !— as he 
turned towards Mrs Drelinoourt, and with cUuiped hands 
and streaming eye cogculated, * Can you forgive me ? ’ 

Sbo seemed not to undi^tand his meaning, and returned 
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an inquiring and nKtonished look, evldentljr thinkiflg, 
poor lady, that her patient wa« fi^t-beaded. ' » 

* Do you not understand me?* iLitoh at ker : I did i#/* 
lie added in hollow whi8peTS| sinking back pale and 
exiiausted. The truth now fbr the' first time fiashod on 
the unhappy mother’s mind speech was denied her ; 
and she could only fold her child In her arms, and again 
and again embrace her with low, pitying moans. But 
the poor girl had caught tbe sound of Henry’s words, 

I *forffire;* and with smiles disengaging herself from 
lier mother’s arms, she knelt down beside him ; and 
passing her long slender fingers caressingly over his 
wan face, she looked up at her mother, and repeated 
gently, ‘ Forgive — modur^forgive /’ 

Before another day had flown, Henry Drelincourt was 
I no more : he died in his sister Laura’s arnas, with one 
I of his hands clasped in his stepmother's He had hoard 
I lier words of forgiveness : and there was another pre* 
l' sent who tremblingly besought pardon too— and un- 
' I f«)lded a tale which Ilenry had not power to do— and 
i this was the weeping Laura, from whom Mrs Dreliii- 
j court heard the following 8a.d confession of heedless, 
j unprincipled folly : — 

j It scorned that when they were children, during in- 
cU nient weather they had had access to a large room, 

I unused, and filled with lumber of various descriptions — 

I I antique dresses, ancient pictures, &c. &c. They de- 
I ' lighted to rummage the huge closets and cabinets, and 
j I one (lay, in removing an oak chest; which their united 
1 1 stnnigth scarcely sufficed to do, they struck against the 

I panelling of the chamber, which gave way, and dis- 
|| covered an opening: this opening proved to be a nar- 

I I row passage between the walls, and terminated in a 
I ! hitherto unknown entrance to the room occupied by 

, Clari 8t Kudo. What a discovery for these mischief, 

' I tri(;k>loving imps ! They found the panel in this room 
I ; could easily be pushed aside, closed again, and no sus- 

I j picion, no trace left of intruders. Breathless with ex- 
{ j citement and delight, they restored tho oak chest to its 

I I ]>l!ieo ; and big with their wonderful secret, the young 
ji conspirators frequently met in the * rubbish chamber* 

1 1 to organise their plans, which were no less than a deter- 
j mination to play off some * real good trick’ on that 

‘ obstinate minx Clari,’ the very first opportunity that 

I ofli’ered. 

j i Too soon the opportunity presented itself : the fatal 

I I trick was played off— some ghastly tableau represented 
1 1 with the aid of phosphorus lights. The simple, weak- 
! ; minded sleeper awakened to this scene of apparent 
i , horror w ith tlie perfect remembrance of her w'ell- 
1 1 secured chamber- door ; and tho frightful sequel issued 

: which has been already narrated. Henry Drelfdcourt 
' luul indeed powerful reasons for preserving their direful 
j secret, nor had his cautions been lost on his weaker 
1 1 and more talkative sisters. Taffy Lewin’s suspicions 
j ; had indeed been powerfully oroused, although they of j 
I j course took no tangible form ; but she watched and 

I j waited, nor was site surprised when the repentant and 
i I sorrowing Laura repeated the sad tale to her. 

' I But now the heir of Drelincourt was dead, and the 
, I estates must pass away into stranger hands ; and what 

I I was to become of Mrs Drelincourt, her helpless daughter, 

I and the equUlly helpless Laura? There was no provi- 
sion whatever for them j they knew not where to turn, 
or where to seek shelter or daily bread. The gentleman 
who succeeded to the Drelincourt property was an im- 
poverished man, with a large expensive family ; he was 
good-natured, and felt for their destitute condign, but 
frankly confessed that it was not in his pbwi# to do 
much for them. On visiting the hall, lie had several 
interviews with Taffy Lewin ; and havhig young chil- 
dren, he earnestly desired to retain her in the capacity 
of nurse, the commendations he received from Mrs 
Drelincourt being of so high a nature. 

But Taffy Lewin’s decision was already made : she 
had related to the new owner tbe iud history attached 
to Clari St Kude, and expressed her firm determination 
never to desert this helpless being : *For she wiU|00D, 


v^y looOj .teW ker motlidr is not long for 

this wi^ldLsir^’ TWy went on to say that she had 
sav^^ iMle ^saot t(f return to her native 

tlUag^''aiid ei^bim^h l^hei^ where, by needle^ 

hbped to earn a 

* And what is^ become of Mrs Drelincourt in the 
meantime, nay good Tafiy,?* asked .Colon^;Howard, the 
new proprietor, * Miss Laurv^also ' 

‘ As to my lady,* answered Taffy Xe win, ‘ have a little 
patience, sir. Poor thing ! let her rest her bones in tho 
old church at Drelincourt; it be tbr lon^ she 
needs this shelter, that is awaitiiig'Tier full soon. She has 
failed rapidly since master departed and Master Henry; 
tlie shock altogether was too much for her. As to Miss 
Laura, she must go out a-governessing, or Something of 
that kind : young ladies often do — and she can play 
music, and draw trees, and work most beautifully all 
sorts of fancy kickshaws.’ 

* Ah, my worthy Taffy,* answered the colonel smil- 
ing, * T fear much that no one will be inclined to receive 
Miss Laura Drelincourt in the capacity you suggest. 
But should your fears prove true with respect to Mrs 
Drelincourt, which I sincerely trust tliey may not* — 
Taffy shook her head— ‘ why, then, all we can do is this ; 
it is the only plan I can suggest or follow out ; — My 
brother is the proprietor of land in the close vicinage of 
your native place, and 1 know of a little spot thgkt you 
can retire to ; at my representation he will let you have 
it cheap, for he is a kind fellow. 1 must give wliat 1 
can towards assisting you to maintain these two help- 
less girls, though it seems to me Miss Clari is the most 
likely one to help herself.* 

This, and a great deal more, said Colonel Howard, to 
all of which Taffy Lewin thankfully acceded. Sooner 
even than the tiny woman had anticipated, poor Mrs 
Drelincourt sank into her grave; and Taffy, accom- 
panied by her two charges, bade adieu for ever to the 
gray venerable walls which had witnessed such chequered 
scenes. At Springhead Taft’y established herself forth- 
with; her quick little eyes saw its wonderful ‘capa- 
bilities;’ and ‘ What a God-send were the osiers ! * said 
she; and what with needlework, and watercrcsscs, 
and basket-making, Taffy had need to dip but lightly* 
into her hoard of savings. 

Laura Drelincourt did not long continue to reside 
with her faithful nurse : her sister Blanch was left a 
M'idow, with no means of supporting her family. Taffy 
I Lewin appealed to Colonel Howard, in treating him to 
permit Laura to share witli her destitute sister tho 
stipend he had originally intended for tho use of tho 
former and Clari. Taffy said that Clari and she could 
support theniselves well ; Laura was miserable at Spring- 
head ; Blanch and her children were starving ; and it 
was far better and happier for them all that the sisters 
lived together, and managed for themselves. Colonel 
Howard immediately agreed to Taffy’s request; and 
thus poor Clari was left solely dependent on the good 
little soul, who is indeed her only friend and earthly 
stay. 

‘As to Miss Drelincourt and her sister,* continued 
my friend, ‘ they set up a boarding-school Tor young 
ladies; but it did not answer; and when ToffyJast heard 
of them, they were living a cheap village in Wales 
on Colonel Howard’s bounty — a sad fall for these proud, 
arrogant ladles. Taffy’s sole anxiety is respecting the 
future fate of her unfortunate charge, should it please 
Providence to r^ove herself first from this transitory 
scene. The Misses Howard not long ago paid a visit to 
Springhead, and assured the tiny woman that she 
might set her heart at rest on that S0ojre, fbr Miss Clari 
should be their care if fieath deprived her of her prescMit 
faithful protectress; They wifi not prove false to their 
promise; they are my most valued mends; and when 1 
pay my annual visit' to DieUnoourt Hall, I inhabit the 
chamber formerly occupied by poor Miss Clari, stin 
known as “ Miss Clari’s Room.’^ Tafiy refuses all pecu- 
niary aid ; she is in want of nothing, she says, but a 
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thankftil heart And it offendii the honest pride of the 
Eiiiry Queen to offer assistance.' 

Thns my friend .concluded her reminiscences ; and I 
never since then see watercresaes on the table, or beauti^ 
ful basket-work, without Msociating them in ray mind 
with the memories I retain of the good Taffy Xiewin 
and her ' greenerie.’ 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

COPENHAGEN. 

Haatno passed with little trouble or difflculty through 
the Gustomhouso formalities, we entered the city, and 
soon found ourselves established in comfortable apart- 
ments in the Hotel Royal. This is a house on the usual 
large scale of the continental hotels, being a quadrangle 
I surrounding a courtyard, and accessible fVom the street 
[ by a port-cQoher, It is conducted by a gentleman — ^the 
I term is in no respect inapplicable — named Leobel, whp 
speaks English, and seems indefatigable in his friendly 
exertions for the benefit of his guests. I believe there 
are other good hotels in Copenhagen, but I have heard 
Mr Leobers always admitted to be the best. 

The first plunge into a large city is confusing. In 
our. perfect ignorance of the relative situations of the 
streets and public buildings, wo know not which way to 
turn without guidance. It is a good plan in such cir- 
cumstances to go at the very first to the top of some 
height, natural or artificial, from which a view of the 
whole may bo obtained. In Copenhagen there is a cer- 
tain Trinity Cliurch, situated obscurely in the densest 
part of the town, but ftirnished with a singular tower of 
great altitude, and so spacious, that the ascent is not by 
a stair, but by a spiral carriage-way, up which, it is 
said, Peter the Great of Russia used to drive a coach- 
and-six. Our little party immediately proceeded thither, 
and, ascending to the top — where, by the way, there is 
an observatory — were gratified with a comprehensive 
survey of the city and its environs. We soon ascertained 
that Copenhagen is built on a fiat piece of ground, with 
«no hills near it ; that towards the sea, on the south and 
cast, it is a congeries of batteries, docks, stores, and 
arsenals ; that its west end, contrary to a flimsy theory 
on the BuVycct, is the meaner and more ancient part ; 
and that it is chiefly confined within a line of fortifica- 
tions, but that these are now formed into public walks, 
here and there enlivened with windmills. The only 
arresting object beyond the bounds of the city is a 
slightly-rising ground, about two miles to the west- 
ward, crowned by a palace (Fredericksberg). The chalk 
formation, which prevails here, as over lienmark gene- 
rally, is usually tumescent and tame of surface ; hence 
there are few points in the environs of Copenhagen cal- 
culated to arrest attention. 

A large irregular space in the centre of the town-^ 
called KongeiiB Nye Torv ; that is, the King’s New 
Market — gives a key to the wliole, because from it 
radiate the leading thoroughfares, in which the shops 
and best houses are situated— -Ostergade to the west, 
Gothersgade to the north, while to the east proceed the 
Amalie Gade, the Bred Ga<]r?, and others— broad modern 
streets, containing many fine buildings, and terminating 
on the citadel of Frederickshavn, the grand defence of 
the city in that direction. To be a town of only 127,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of so small a state as Den- 
mark, Copenhagen contains a surprising number of 
goodly puUio buildings, particularly palaces i so mucli, 
indeed, the. ease, that the houses for the residence 
of the ptfOide appear as sometlUng subordinate, and put 
half out of^eight. These palaces convey a striking idea 
of the wantonness with which former rulers have used, 
or rather abused, the means extorted from the Indus- 
fHous port of the community. Will it be b^eved that 
four palaces were set down in the last century, in a 
cluster, divided only by the breadth of so many cross- 


ings ; «nd that, after this was done, another was built 
(Ohrietiansborg), which measures upwards of 600 feet 
in one direction, and is ^ huge a building, that Somer- 
set House would appear but a fragment of it ? These 
stately edifices are now given up to the service of the 
public as museums, picture-galleries, and libraries, while 
the existing sovereign h contented to live quietly in one 
of his equally numerous country palaces on an allow- 
ance of about sixty thousand a year. The effect, how- 
ever, is, that Copenhagen is a place positively fatiguing 
from the multitude of its sights. One of those con- 
scientious travellers who get a list of show-places from 
a friend, or from Murray’s Handbook, and go through 
the whole as a duty, woifid be like to die here of i)ure 
exhaustion of spirits before he had got three-fourths 
way down the paper. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of fine edifices, the 
city is deficient in sprightlinoss. The English ambas- 
sador, Keith, in 1771, spoke pathetically of the dulness 
of Copenhagen, and the same character yet clings to it. 

A certain plainness marks even the best of the popula- 
tion on the street. The shops, not fitted peculiarly, as 
in England, for the show of goods at the windows, and 
often accessible from obscure side-passages, contribute 
little gaiety to tlie street scenery. Equipages arc few 
and homely. There is a great abundance of male figures 
in some sort of uniform, for the functionaries of tlie 
state, civil and military, are a legion ; but these persons 
are also, in general, of very moderate appeasancc. One 
quickly remarks that nine out of every ten men, of | 
whatever kind, have cigars in their mouths ; and an- j 
other circumstance, perhaps a corollary to the last, at- | 
tracts observation — namely, the great number of young 
men wearing spectacles. While, however, one rcnmrks 
an inferiority to England in so many respects, he is 
forced to confess in one important particular a comfort- 
able superiority ; and this is in the aspect of the humbler 
classes. Here, as in most other continental towns, tliere 
is scarcely any trace of that horde of abject miserables 
which is so prominent in every British city. 'J'Ikj 
labouring people aro generally clad decently, many of 
them, particularly the peasant women, gaily. As a 
matter of course — as llaleed the grand cause of this 
peculiarity — there is no drunkenness seen amongst 
them. On the whole, the Danes, as seen in their me- 
tropolis, appear an innocent, amiable people — a little 
stolid, perhaps, but remarkably inoffensive and respect- 
able. 

It is, I believe, a general distinction between England 
and continental countries, that in the latter elegancies 
and faeries are first attended to, and things conducive 
to daily comfort only in the second place, while in Eng- 
land the comfortable and the ornamental go hand in ! 
hand together. Hence it is that, with all their fine 
palaces, which aro indeed almost objects of the past, the 
people of Copenhagen have not even yet learned how to 
pave their streets, to introduce water into their houses, 
or to establish gas-lighting. They make a causeway of 
small, round, waterworn stones, like eggs placed on 
end, which tortures the feet, and causes every passing 
wagon to produce a noise so great, that conversation is 
drowned i . it. They form a side pavement of the same 
materials, with a border of hewn granite slabs ; the 
whole being for too narrow for tlie passing crowd, so 
that, there being, after all, little more than a choice be- 
tween the egg pavement on the side and the egg pave- 
ment in the middle, the multitude is chiefiy seen plod- 
ding itfuway along the oausew^, among wheelbarrows, 
wains, Ithd carriages. The difiusion of w^ter, and the 
introduction of gaS| are objects advoc»ted by an enliglit- 
ened few f ''as usual, municipal privileges and pe- 
dantic government reflations obstruct thei blessing. 

It was a curious thing for me te tell the people of Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm that they were, in this and some 
other matters, behind the small towns oi (Scotland 
which had 'so many us a thousand or twelve hundred 
inhabitants. ^ 

first object to which our party bent their steps 






was the Castle of Ilo8eDbex:g, an old palace in the 
northern section of the city, lu^ounded ^ some 
gardens, which are qpen to the publia llosenberg is 
understood to be a prodiiotion of the genius of Inigo 
Jones : it reminds one of order of buildings which 
wc in Kugland oaU Elizabethan, and certainly was built 
by Christian IV. of Denmark at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is now sitnply a museum of the 
antiquities of the Danish royal family — that is, the fur- 
niture, dresses, ornaments, &c. which have belonged to 
those princes and their children, oven to the toys of 
some of them, in the eoorte of the last three or four cen- 
turies. Such a multitude, of carious and elegant ohiects, 
recalling the royalty of past ages, perhaps nowhere else 
exists. They are so arranged in a suite of ancient state 
apartments, that you pass fVom one age to another in 
proper chronological succession, and And you have been 
reading the Danish history of several centuries in the 
course of an hour’s lounge. The most conspicuous so- 
vereign of the series is the builder of the house, who 
was in truth a noted monarch in his day, an active, hard- 
headed man, very warlike, very sensual, yet not devoid 
of a kind-hearted regard for the good of his people. He 
was the brother-in-law of our James I., whom he once 
visited with a dozen ships of war in his train ; on which 
occasion lie kept the English court for some time in 
such a whirlwind of conviviality, that Shakspearo is 
supposed to have been induced by it to pen the weU- 
kuown passage in Hamlet, beginning, 

‘ This henvy-bcA^cd rival, east and west. 

Makes ua traduced and taxed of other nationSi* 

and likewise to describe the usurping uncle as a drunk- 
ard. You see here King Christian’s audience- chamber, 
a handsome old panelled room, full of little pictures, and 
liaving a small aperture in the door, through which it 
is said the king could, from his sitting-room, observe 
the conduct of his courtiers while they wore waiting for 
him. In glass-cases are ranged a bewildering multitude 
of antique gold lioxes, cups, baptismal basins, goblets, 
and drinking-horns, fogether with some elegant deco- 
rated swords, and otlier weapons. The object singled 
. out for special observation is celebrated silver horn 
of Oldenborg ; not, it seems, that which Dousterswivel 
speaks of as fpven to Count Otto of Oldenborg by a 
mountain spirit, but one which is said to have been 
made for Christian I. in 1447. The singularly rich 
decorations and figurings on the outside are certainly 
in the style of that period, if I may judge by the mace 
preserved at St Andrews — a rich pro<hict of the Pari- 
sian workshop of the time of Charles VII. In a small 
room Christian IV. slept in a hammock ; the rings by 
whicli it was suspended are still seen in the ceiling. 
I’ortraits of his favourite ladies hang around. In an- 
other room there is a great variety of drinking-glasses ; 
some of them of the bcautiAil Venetian manufacture, 
said to be exceedingly rare and valuable. One of the 
richest articles in the whole collection is a set of horse- 
furniture which Christian presented to his son on his 
marriage, and which cost a million of francs. The very 
buckles are set with diamonds 1 An upper floor con- 
tains tliG grand hall of the palace, styled the Riddersal, 
or Knights* Chamber : it has a silver throne at one 
end, and much historical tapestry along the walls. One 
comes away with a strong sense of the prodigality in 
wliich the royalty of Denmark indulged during its days 
of absolute authority, when the people were condemned 
to slavery, at once the sole workers and the tax- 
payers in tlie country. I may remark that a party is 
BliUwn through this palace by a well-bred gehtlemati- 
like man, who speaks in French, if required, for a fee 
amountifig to 6s. 9d. sterling. Everything is explained 
with precision, and nothing but what is historicaHy 
true is stated. An enlightened visitor is thus left with 
a very di^rent impression from what he would acquire 
il|*any similar show-house in England, where probably 
an old housekeeper, unfit for anything else, would oe 
found placed as a cicerone, /uU of childish 


myihs» whkll . tW relai^ as unchallenaeablo 

fk^S( i \ ' 'V . ■ 

Wnlirottier Gopagbogen sight, I may 
teke mder to plao^much allied in , character tp 
the OhaiMitllOeenbei^iH^ the cathedral of Roes- 
kiUe, whm I ^d noil^^W till my return Jfirom the 
nortli.' A raUi^ pf about sixteen English miles-- 
the only thing of the kind as yet introduced intp the 
country— enabled n||e to be deposit# thM>, an hour. 
We found a' huge ‘ungainly bri^k' church, rising in 
the midst of a village which has something of the 
withered look of Versailles. ‘ Tht,4nside if as plain ns 
tlie outside is coarse, and there is little trace of the 
Gothic arcliiteoture to be seen. Yet there are here sdnte 
exceedingly curious, and even some beautiful ohSects..^ 
The ^tar-piece is a complicated exhibition of ancient 
Dutch wood-carving, representing tlie principal events : 
in the life of Christ It is said to bo at least three 
hundred years old. Along the sides of the space en- 
closed for the Oommnnion-table are two series of still 
more ancient wood-carvings, representing. Bible events 
•e^the Old Testament on one side, and the New on the 
other. The quaintness of many of the figures, and the 
homely ideas embo^d, by the artist, are exceedingly 
amusing— for examine, Adam writhing in painful sleep, 
as the Almighty is pulling Eve bodily out of his side ; 
Noah calmly steering something like an omnibus, with 
seven faces looking out at as many windows ; anc^lijah 
going up into the air in a four-whebled vehicle marvel- 
lously resembling the ill-constructed wains which still 
rumble through the streets of Copenhagen. Having 
dwelt long on the curious and minute Irork here dis- 
played, ive proceeded to view the sarcophagi of the 
Danish sovereigns of the last two centuries, all of 
which are placed in this church. I found the aisle in 
the right transept in the course of being repaired and 
adorned with frescoes, for the reception of the coffin of 
Christian IV., and a grand statue of the monarch by 
Thorvaldsen. As yet, he reposes in the half-lit vault 
below, with his queen by bis side, and his naked sword 
lying rusted and out of order upon his cofilQ. The 
length of the weapon surprises the curious visitor, but 
is explained by the uncommon stature of the r^al 
owner — for Christian, it seems, was a roan of six fW 
five inches. Tlie coffin is otherwise distinguished only 
by a number of plain silver ornaments. 

The marble tombs of Christian V, and Frederick IV., 
and their queens — contemporaries of our William III. 
and Queen Anne — are placed in a quadrangular arrange- 
ment behind the altar, and are certainly magnificent 
structures of their kind, being formed of pure marble, 
and adorned with many figures, all in the finest style 
of .art. Medallion portraits of the royal personages, and 
sculptures referring to events in their lives, are among I 
the ornaments of these mausolca, the costliness of wbioK 
tells the same tale as the Copenhagen palaces, of a time 
when the king was everything, and the people nothing; 

In beholding one of them, which seems ^ rise from the 
floor rather like some magical exhalation than a work 
of human hands, the idea occurred to me, * Certainly 
this is making the very best of the sad case of death 
whicli it is possible for human nature to do^ ie fee os its 
mere material elements are ooncerned,’ ^>In the^ left 
transept, a beautifully fltfgd-up ohamber, os it may 
be calle<), in the Grecian styl^ are saroof^agi of two 
earlier sovereigns, not much less spkndjid. The scries 
of monarchs thus liberally treated were all of them bad, 
selfish kings, who had little feeling for their people, over 
whom they maintained absohite rule. . A more virtuous 
series, commencing with FiMerlok V.— tihe contempo- 
rofy of our Geofge ILr— are disposed of less magnificently, 
most of them brfng placed in simple velvet-covered cof- 
fins on the floor. Amongst Ihese, one dull-k>oking ark 
in black velvet attracts attention by its plainness. It 
contains the ashee qf the Imbecile Christian VII., whoTO 
queen Mstilda pasted through so sad a history. In tife 
vicissitudes of tubsequent ages, 1 should say that tlie 
plain monuments have the best chance of preservation. 
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The ticerone here shows a pillar on which are three 
marks : one indicatinf? the stature of Christian I. — the 
first prince of the existing dynasty, and a contemporary 
of our Edward IV. ; he was, it seems, six feet ten incha 
In height, and his sword, which hangs on the wall, is 
long enough to reach up to the chin of a man of ordinary 
size ; a second denotes the stature of Christian IV. ; a 
third, strikingly lower, betokens the height of the late 
amiable king, Fretterick VI. 

Some other aisles contain the sarcophagi of distin- 
guished noble families of Denmark. I was arrested for 
a little by one wdiich has a door of iroa grated-work, 
bearing a figure of the devil as large as life, with horns, 
tail, and claws. The explanation is, that the family 
reposing within is named Trolle, a famous one in Danish 
history. Trolle is the name of one of the beings of 
Scandinavian superstition ; and this being is figured in 
the armorial-bearings of the house as a man having 
his head placed in the middle of his body. Latterly, 1 
suppose, as these superstitions became obscure, the 
malignant Trolle was confounded with the devil ; and 
lienee the figure on the grating as an object bearingr 
reference to this noble familj'. The English visitor is 
disposed to pause under a different feeliUg over the slab 
beneath wjiich Saxo -Grammaticus reposes, when he 
recollects that Shakspeare obtained the foundation of 
I his Hamlet in tiie pages of that historian. ^ I find it 
stated in Feldborg’s ‘ Denmark Delineated,’ that when 
I James VI. of Scotland came to Copenhagen in the 
course of his matrimonial excursion, he met in Koes- 
kilde Cathedral the celebrated Dr Hcnimingen, and dis- 
cussed with him in Latin the substantial presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist. Dr 
Hemmingen had been placed here, as in an honourable 
I banishment, for his Calvinistic notions on this subject. 

*1 The Scottish monarch was so much pleased with his 
I cast of opinion, that he invited him to dinner, and at 
; parting bestowed upon him a golden beaker. 

The royal collection of pictures in the Christiansborg 
palace is a large one, occupying twelve stately rooms ; 
but it contains only a few good pictures, and seldom 
detains a visitor long. While I was in Copenhagen, a 
small collection of the productions of living Norwegian 
ertists was open to public inspection for a small fee, 
the proceeds being applicable to the relief of the Danish 
soldiers wounded in the Sleswig-llolstein war. Several 
of the landscapes, particularly one by a Mr Gude, repre- 
senting the Ilardanger Fiord, struck mo as works of 
merit; and there was one conversation -piece, repre- 
senting an old peasant reading the Bible to his wife, 
which seemed to mo not less happy in its way. It is 
remarkable that the northern nations -have not yet 
produced any painter of great reputation, but that in 
sculpture tliey have surpassed all other European 
nations besides Italy. The great distinction attained 
by Thorvaldsen has thrown a glory over Denmark, of 
which the Danes are justly proud. Ho was the son of 
a poor Icelandic boat-builder, and was born in Copen- 
hagen. Oil his attaining to eminence in Rome about 
thirty years ago, his country at once awakened to a 
sense of his merits ; and when lie afterwards visited it, 
he was received with honours such as are usually 
reserved for some soldier who has saved his country, 
or added stupendously to ^‘ts laurels. He ultimately 
settled ill Denmark, where he died in 1844, leaving to 
his country many of his best works in marble, casts of 
all his great works, besides his pictures, curiosities, 
furniture, and the sum of 60,000 Danish dollars. The 
consequence has been the erection of the Thorvaldsen 
Mpsujf, beyond all comparison the most interesting 
object in Cojienhagen. It is a quadrangular building 
in what is called the Pompeii style, with a court in the 
middle ; in the centre of which, within a simple square 
of marble slabs, rest the remains of the great artist. In 
, the halls and galleries within are ranged the sculptures, 
c&t^' &c. under a judicious classification, each apart- 
ment adorned with frescoes more or less appro- 1 

priate oWeets contained in it. The finest object | 


in the whole collection is undoubtedly the cast of a 
colossal figure of Christ, which I'liorvaldsen executed, 
along with the twelve apostles, and a kneeling angel 
bearing a font, for the Frue Kirk in Copenhagen. The 
stranger sees the marble originals of all these figures 
in the church with admiration ; but it is admitted that 
the cast of the Christ has a better effect than Die 
original, in consequence of its superior relative arrange- 
ment. The Saviour is represented in the act of saying. 

* Come unto me all ye that laboiu* and are heavy laden ; ’ 
and there is a mixture of human benevolence witli 
divine majesty in the attitude and expression, which 
perfectly answers to the text. The tendency seems to 
be to an admission that this is the finest embodiment 
of the idea of the Saviour of the world which that world 
has ever seen ; and 1 shall not be surprised if this 
opinion be confirmed. Many of the artist’s mytho- 
logical figures — particularly those realising ideal beauty, 
his Psyches, Venuses, Dianas, and Apollos, the cast of 
his noble frieze of the triumphal march of Alexander, 
and some of his subjects embodying the poetry of human 
life — are eminently beautiful. The busts, which arc | 
numerous, are less interesting, and in most instances | 
inferior as works of art. The representations of tlic j 
artist himself, in sculpture and painting, are many, | 
and calculated to give a perfect idea of the man — a ! 
massive figure, with a massive head, blue eyes, a pale j 
complexion, and a gentle, but thoughtful expression of 
countenance. After dwelling to weariness on tiio crea- | 
tioiis of the man’s genius; it is pleasant to walk info 
the rooms which contain his simple household furni- 
ture, books, favourite pictures, and other intimate , 
memorials of his personal existence. It is equally 
agreeable to pause in the midst of the contemplation of | 
his works, and observe the groups of admiring country- ! 
men, from the noble to the peasant, who pass tli rough I 
the rooms to enjoy the spectacle of an intellectual | 
triumph in which they feel that they have a part, j 
Finally, one pauses with speechless emotion over the 
plain enclosure in the courtyard, which pronounces only 
the words Hkrtel Thorvaldsen over one whom these 
countrymen can never cease to revere. On the outside 
of the building there are frescoes representing™ AV.s7, 
the national reception of Thorvaldsen on his final re- 
turn to Copenhagen ; and, second, tlie public joy on tlie 
introduction of his works into their country. I heard 
some criticise these frescoes severely; but I could 
never get so far as criticism in their case. Every' such 
attempt is anticipated witli me by a melting of the 
heart in sympathy with this worthy people, over the 
glory which Thorvaldsen has conferred upon them in j 
the eyes of their fellow-nations, and that genial kindly 
relation between them and their immortal compatriot, i 
of which this invaluable museum is the monument. 

The Danes are remarkably fond of amusement, and | 
the means of aifording this gratification at Copenhagen ! 
are ample. The principal theatre {^Konglige Theater) is i 
a handsome house of moderate size, where both tlic 
Opera and Ballet are respectably presented. I was 
present one evening, when an operatic piece of Hans 
Christian Andwsen, named Brylluppet ved Como-Soen, 
apparently .'f very simple construction, was performed, 
and I thought both the singing and orchestra ex- 
ceedingly good. There are several other playhouses, 
some of which are chiefly frequented by the humbler 
classes. On the outskirts of the town there is an 
establishment called a Tivoli, resembling Vauxhali, 
and to ^hich, as the admission is only 4^d. sterling, 
immense multitudes resort. Hero is found a little 
theatre for dancing and short vaudevilles, which the 
people witness standing in the open air. There is a 
salou for music, where the people are under cover, but 
without seats, unless they choose to ask for refresh- 
ments. In the open air are merry-go-rounds, an undu- 
lating railway, and machines for testing strength. In 
Denmark, a merry-go-round is the enjoyment ^ old ils 
well as young. It is composed of a circular stage, beslr<^ 
ing carriages like those of a railway, and going partly 
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upon wlieela, wliile a brass band sounds Tociferouslj 
ill the centre. It was most amusing to us English«to 
observe the gravity urith which people of all ages t^k 
their places in this ciroumambient train. One curricle 
presents a decent shopkeeper with his wife,. he with the 
baby on his knee, which ho is endeavouring to awaken 
to a sense of Its droH situation— the cigar kept firm in 
his mouth all the time ; another exhibits a pair of 
young lovers in very araicmble union ; a third an aged 
couple, who might grandfather and grandmother to 
the latter party. An inner circle of boys, whipping and 
spurring imaginary horses, complete the whimsicality 
of the machine, as it goes grinding and thundering on 
to the sound of tlie band. 1 do not envy the man ho 
can turn away contemptuously from such a sight as 
this. The simplicity of intellect betrayed by such 
tastes one might certainly wish to see improved ; but 
yet there is something in being easily pleased which a 
' benevolent nature cannot easily resist. I quite loved 
the people for the inoocence of heart shown in their 
; aiuiisements. 

A Sunday evening which I spent in Copenhagen on 
my return from the north afforded me an additional 
I insight into the habits of the Danes in this respect. 

> Sunday, it must be premised, is held all over Scaii- 
' dinavia much less strictly than in England, and its reli> 
j giuus character' is considered as terminating at six in 
I the evening. What I had seen in Norway made me 
not quite unprepared for what I found at Copenhagen ; 

I nevertheless it was somewhat startling. The evening 
. being fine, the whole of the broad shady walks between 
I the west gate of the city and the palace of Fredericks- 
berg, two miles off, were crowded with groups of people 
in their best clothes ; nut merely peasants and artisans, 

! or even shopkeepers, but persons of superior condition, 
though perhaps not in such great proportion. The 
peasant women, with their gaudy gold-laced caps and 
ribbons, gave a striking character to the scene. There 
I were no drunk or disorderly people — all perfectly quiet 
and well-behaved. Along the side of the road are 
numerous tea-gardens, some of them having little 
theatres, others merry-go-rounds and nine-pins, and so 
forth. These were all in full operation. It was astound- 
ing to see old women, identical in aspect with those who 
111 Scotland sit on pulpit-stairs, and spend the Sunday 
evening over Boston’s ‘Fourfold State* and ‘Crook in 
the Lot,’ here swimming along in the circular railway 
to the music of a band. I tell, however, but a simple 
fact when 1 say that such v'as the case. Scores of 
little parties were enjoying themselves in the recesses 
along the walks. I observed that many of these were 
family parties, whose potations consisted only of tea. 
As the only variation to a laborious life for a whole 
week, it must have been intensely enjo 3 ^ed. In one 
garden connected with a third-rate tavern there was a 
dancing saloon, with a clarionet, two fiddles, and a bass, 
to which a few lads and lasses were waltzing j and this 
seemed no solitary case. There was evidence of enjoy- 
ment everywhere, but not the slightest symptom of a 
sense that there was anything wrong in it. All seemed 
I to be done openly and in good faith, I could not help 
contrasting the scene with the Sunday evenings of my 
I own country# There the middle-classes spend the time 
at least quietly, if not religiously, at home ; and having 
ilie power, use it, to forbid all public or acknowledged 
means of amusement to their inferiors. It is well 
known, however, that the taverns frequented by the 
common people are very busy that evening. It h^s been 
stated that ii^ Glasgow, on the evening of the Sunday 
on* which the Communion was administered last winter, 
one thousand and eighty public-houses were found iu 
full business. The di^rence, therefore, between Den- 
mark and Britain is mainly this — that in the one country 
amusements of a comparatively innocent nature are 
partaken of without a seusc of guilt, while in the other 
enjoyments of a degrading kind are enjoyed clandes- 
tinely, and with the feeling of a , reprobation hanging 
over them which must add to their auti- moral tendi|pcy. 


We mast pauses then, I conceive, before we eitpress 
the £^lings which are moat apt to arise in our minds 
regarding the Scandinavian mode spendigg the Sun- 
day evening,, 

The Maseutn of Northern Antignities may perhaps 
bo admitted to divide the palm of interest with the 
Thorvaldsen Museunri ; but 1 postpone all reference to 
the subject till a proper groundwork shall have been 
laid by the description of my joUipeyingS' in Sweden 
and Norway. K. O. 


PIANOS FOR THE MILLION. | 

Tueuis seems to be an increasing disposition among us 
to regard music as an agent of civilisation, and there- 
fore an increasing anxiety to diffuse a taste for the art 
throughout all classes of the people. The simple songs 
that are found in countries in an early stage of progress 
cannot constitute the music of a refined nation, any 
more than their rude ballads can bo the staple, instead 
of the mere germ, of their poetry. Both, however, 
serve as an excellent foundation for the superstructures 
of taste ; and to both wo return occasionally from amid 
the complication) of art, to snatch from them a liealthy 
inspiration. 

It is not in mere refinement that the operation of 
music is obvious and powerful : it humanises, and 
‘ makes the whole world kin.’ ‘ There is no free- 
masonry so intimate and immediate, I believe,* says a 
recent author whin relating n conversation with Mrs 
Heinans, * as that which exists among tho lovers of 
music ; and although, when we parted, 1 could not tell 
the colour of her eyes and hair, I felt that a confldcnco 
and a good understanding had arisen between us, whii^h 
the discussion of no subject less fascinating could have 
excited.’ It is in this point of view that music should 
be regarded by philanthropists : the science should be 
given to tho masses of the people as a bond of sympathy 
between them and the upper stratum of society. But 
while many efforts arc making in this direction, there 
is still great sluggishness in one important branch of 
the business: the lower classes have no good instru- 
ments, and have no gre.it artists ; the inspiration de- 
rived from a Jenny Lind or a Sontag never descends* 
beneath a certain line i;i the social scale ; and the 
pianoforte, the most useful of all musical instruments, 
has never served for a rally Ing-point in the domestic 
circles of the poor. 

To deal with the former of these two difficulties is 
arduous — perhaps impossible. Even in this country, 
where everything bears a money value, including evim 
the light that enters our houses, there are aome gallcried 
where the works of great painters are patent to the 
public. But the sister art is a monopoly of the rich, 
because the efforts of performers produce no permanent 
creations, but merely an evanescent sound, which may 
elevate the mind and linger on tho memory, but can 
never be reproduced by the listener. A painter lives by 
the sale of works which survive even hiinsclf perhaps 
I for hundreds of years ; but a musician retails perfurni- 
I ances that are not prolonged' even by an echo. The 
great singer, however, demands n higher regard than 
the great poet; and the great actor gTOWa rich while 
the great dramatist barely ilives. Who can help it? 
We give willingly what they demand : there is no 
compulsion in the case, and the day of sumptuary laws 
is gone by. 

But this deprivation does not press so much up6n the 
poor as upon a great portion of the middle-classes. We 
cannot find fault with masloal artists for demanding 
half a guinea or a guinea from everyone w'ho cliooses to 
listen to a few songs*, becs^se such suit^ ore voluntarily 
paid, and all dealers, even those who deal in harmonious 
sounds, have the same right to sell them in the dearest 
market that th^ have to buy their wines and jewels 
the cheapest But unluckily the deprivation is felt by 
the very class whfhh would benefit the most, and confer 
the most benefit^ hy being admitted on reasonable terms 
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to such exhibitions of high art. It is neitlier from 
among the poor nor the rich that great artists usually 
spring, bul^from that large middle-class in \vliioh the 
genius of individuals receives an impulse from pecu- 
niary necessity. In that rank large sums cannot be 
paid for a song, and their claims to gentility will not 
permit them to class themselves even at a concert with 
the grade beneath them, permitted to listen for a lower 
price In organ lofts and at the back of galleries. We do 
not say that there is no remedy even for this evil. The 
genius of the present ago is fertile in expedients, and 
I perhaps some plan may be hit upon to satisfy the exor> 

' bitiint expectations of musical artists, by providing a 
; larger and more frequent audience at prices better 
: arlapted to ordinary means. So long as the present 
.j system, however, continues, music cannot be expected 
I to make any rapid progress among us; for the effect 
j of the system is to degrade art to the level of fashion, 

1 and thus repress the noble and generous aspirations of 
^ genius. 

j But the diffleiilty arising from the enormous expense 
[ of such musical instruments as the piano is less com- 
; plicated ; and indeed it would appear at first sight to 
bo very extraordinary that in an age* of almost un- 
bounded speculation and competition it should exist at 
all. There is nothing in the construction of the ma- 
cliinery of a piano which ought to prevent it from being 
i found in tens of thousands of houses in this country 
' from which it is at present entirely excluded. The 
I existing piano, however, is n traditional instrument — 

I an heir-loom of the wealthy; and for them alone it 
{ must bo manufactured. Its case must be of expensive 
foreign woods, and its keys of ivory ; its legs must be 
elegantly turned ; its handsome feet must roll on brazen 
wheels adapted for the rich carpet; and generally it 
' must be decorated with carvings in wood, such as of 
themselves, entirely superfluous ns they are, add several 
pounds to the expense. Tlie manufacturers say that 
all this is so because the instruments must be made 
exclusively for the rich, wlio would not imrchase them 
if they wore not elegant in form, and costly in material 
! and workmanship. But this, wc strongly suspect, is 
no longer true. Music has now descended lower in the 
I social scale than it did in the last generation, and thou- 
sands of hearts are beating with tlie feeling of art and 
its aspirations, which were formerly cold and silent. 
The comparatively poor and the really economical do 
not buy pianos, sin) ply because tliey are far beyond 
tbeir means; and in England the cause of musical 
science and kindly feeling is deprived of the aid of a 
family instrument, which in Germany is found even 
in the parlour of the village public-houses. ! 

Tables and chairs, bedsteads, and other articles of' 
furniture, are manufactured on ]mrpose to suit the 
means of the various classes of purchasers. Bedsteads 
may be had in London, and we presume elsewhere 
with equal ease, at 18s. and at L..^)0 a piece ; and chair? 
which, in one form, cost L.2 or L.3 cfich, in another — 
of stained wood, with cane scats, extremely pretty and 
lasting — sell for the half-dozen. Why should not 

I the less wealthy families have their own piano as well 
as their own chair or bedstead ? And the humbleness 
of the materials, it should be remarkod« would not 
necessarily involve any wart of elegance in shape. The 
cheap chairs alluded to are sometimes very passable 
imitations of rosewood chairs — and they answer the 
purpose as well ! Let us add, that the introduction of 
the new process of desiccation applied to timber would 
seem to render the present a very favourable juncture 
for eueh speculations as we hint at. Formerly, many 
years* wareho^lng would have been required to divest 
the wood of those juices which interrupt sound, and the 
I trade in the material would thus bo a monopoly of 
wealthy capitalists ; but now, thanks to the science of 
' tbe day, timber may be thoroughly dried in hours in- 
; stead of yearsi and thus a ruinons interest on invested 
' money saved. 

[ Should this new manufacture, however, be com- 


menced, the speculators must please to bear in mind 
that we do not ask for inferior instruments, but for 
cheap materials and plain workmanship. Some time 
ago an attempt was made to introduce watclies with 
imitative gold cases: but the works were spurious 
imitations likewise; and these out-of-time -pieces, 
brought forward, if we recollect rightly, at 1 Ss., sank 
speedily to Ss., and are now rarely seen at all. Tliis 
should be a lesson to piano-makers for the million. 
They should farther recollect, however, that an instru- 
ment, hitherto the prescriptive property of the rich and 
refined, must, however humble its materials, retain a 
certain elegance of form. A plain deal piano, for in- 
stance, even if the wood were suitable, would not be 
bought ; but one made of birch, and French polished, 
with cheap keys, &o. would not disgrace a drawing- 
room. We remember seeing furniture of this timber 
ill some of the small country inns in Russia ; and it 
struck us as having an enormously-extravagant look, 
having all the appearance of satin-wood. This, how- 
ever, wo give merely as an illustration of our meaning. 
We put forth these paragraphs as nothing more tlian a 
hint to set thinking on the subject persons who possess 
the mechanical knowledge wo cannot pretend to ; and I 
haying so done, wc take leave of the subject. L. R. j 


THE PRISON^B OF PARIS AND THEIR 
TENANTS. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The castle of Vincennes, within a few miles of Paris, 
has always been as terrible a place of detention as 
was the Bastille. Even in these days of comparative 
liberty and justice, Vincennes is made an engine of 
oppression ; for throughout all political changes, the 
French government never scruples to seize and incar- 
cerate illegally any one against whom it has a grudge. 

The prisoners of Vincennes, till of liite years, were 
seldom tried, and rarely knew what their offence was. 
The question they liad to ask themselves was not, what 
is my crime? — but who is my enemy? who wants my 
fortune or my place? v^o covets my wife or my sister? 
who dreads my influence? Then the walls w^ere tfo 
thick, the dungeons so deep, the guard so strict, that no 
cry for justice could reacli the world outside. 

An unhappy person destined to be the inmate of this 
castle was generally seized and brought there in the 
middle of the night. After crossing a drawbridge, 
which spans a moat forty feet deep, he found himself 
in the Imnds of two men, who, by the pale light of a 
lamp, directed his trembling steps. Ileavy doors of 
iron, with enormous bolts, were opened and closed one 
after another ; narrow, steep, winding stairs, descending 
and descending ; on all sides padlocks, bars, and grat- 
ings ; and vaults which the sun never saw ! Arrived 
in his dungeon, the prisoner, who perhaps an hour be- 
fore had been dancing and feasting at a court-ball, and 
still wore his suit of velvet and gold, was searched and 
stripped of everything but the bare clothes that covered 
him, and was then left with a miserable pallet, two 
straw chairs, and a broken pitcher — the parting injunc- 
tion of the jailors b^ing, that he was not td permit him- 
self the slightest noise. * C’est ici le palais de la silence ! * 
say they — (* This is the palace of silence 1 ’) Those who 
were fortunate enough to see the light again, and lived 
to be restored to the world, were searched in the same j 
way on leaving their dungeon, and were obliged to tako | 
an oath never to reveal what had passed ain this state- i 
prison, under the penalty of incurring the king’s dis- ' 
pleasure. As the king’# displeasure would have im- j 
mediately carried them back to VincenneV^o may i 
believe that the vow was seldom violated. 

The tragedy of the Duo d’Enghien, who, on the 21st 
of Mar^ 1804, by the dim tight of a lanterir, was shot 
in the fosse of the castle of Vincennes, is too well 
known to he dilated on here: hut although eterybedy I 
has ^leard of the lamoital^ deatih of this brave man, | 
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' i and altliougrh the universal voice of mankind has pro- thinga ae ai«» formed considerable portion of ita 

I i nounced his execution one of the darkest blots that stain population* 

' I the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, few people are aware • At the pwiod of the ll^irst Bevolutton, tha keeper of 

I I that his arrest, or at least the pretence for it, origi- this prison Was a man named Bouchotte, who, unin- 
i nated in a simple pbliee report, which was itself founded fected by the rage of cruelty that segined to have seized 

on a lulBunderstauding. llie auke» who Had emigrated on the population of* Paris, distinguished himself by 
to Germany, had there secretly married the Princess his courageous humanity. ViThen the massacres of 
Charlotte de Rohan. What fainily reasons induced September were being perj^rated, and the furious 
them to make a mystery of the marriage have never mob were attacking all the jails, and slaughtering the 
been disclosed ; but the precautions he took to conceal prisoners, the jailors, far from making any resistance, 

I his visits first awakened the suspicions of the police, generally threw wide their gates with a hearty welcome; 

and ultimately led them to report him as engaged in a but when the assassins reached St Pelagie, they A)uiid 
I counter-revolutionary intrigue. Another of the aom- the house apparently abandoned ; the gates were closed, 
satiuiis brought against him originated in the mispro- all was silent within, and none answered to their 
I nunciation of a name. It was reported that he Was on summons. At length, having obtained implementg, and 
I intimate terms with General Diimourier, a man most forced an entrance, tliey found Bouchotte and his wife 
I obnoxious to the First Consul. It was too late discovered fast bound with cords. 'You are too late, citizens!" 
j that the name of his associate was General Thum^ry. said Bouchotte ; ' the prisoners, hearing of your ap- 
I Ttiti German xuonunciation had rendered these two proach, became desperate, and revolted. After serving 
I names identical to the ears of the French agents of us as you see, they have all made their escape ! ’ Fortu- ' 
police. It is singular that the sole favour the duke nately the mob was deceived ; nor was it known till long 
I asked for on arriving at Vincennes was a day's liberty afterwards that the whole scene was a scheme of this 
I on his parole, to shoot in the forest. Tho only tears worthy man's to save the lives of the intended victims. 

I j shed at the sad ceremony of his execution were by the An American gentleman of the name of Swan resided 
1 , wife of the commandant, Madame Harel, who, by a for twenty years in this prison ; for we con scarcely say 
j : romantic coincidence, happened to be his foster-sister. he was confined there, since ho might have been re- 

I I One of the most celebrated prisoners of Vincennes in stored to liberty had he desired it. After a long suit 
1 1 the eightceiith century was Mas^res de La Tiide, who with a Frenchman, in which the American was cast, he 
1 1 expiated a folly by twenty years of cruel captivity, spent preferred going to jail to paying a demand he con- 

i partly here and partly in the Bastille. Ingenious, clever, sidered unjust. Every year his creditor paid bin) a 
I indefatigable, and patient, the schemes he contrived to visit, in hoiMis of finding him less obstinate ; and the 
I effect an escape, and to communicate with his neigh- empUyyh of the prison, as well as his fellow-captives, by 
I botirs in misfortune, would fill a volume. Nevertheless, all of whom he was exceedingly beloved, would intreat 
I although Madame de Pompadour, tho person he had him to give way ; hut ho only smiled, and bowing to 
' j offended, was dead, he would probably have never re- his disappointed visitor, bade him adieu till that time 
I covered his liberty but for a lucky breeze of wind, which next year. The love the prisoners bore him was well ' 

I blew a piece of paper, on which he had described his earned by innumerable acts of kindness and beneficence. 

I I sufferings, into the lap of an honest woman called He nut only gave bread to the poorer debtors, but he 
I Legros, who kept a shop in Paris. The good soul was restored many to liberty by satisfying the demands of 
j 80 touched by the narrative, that, by dint of persever- their creditors. Mr Swan died at St Pelagie in 1830. 

I ance and money, she obtained tho release of her pro- Clichy is also a prison for debtors, where a cell is 
t 6 ge in 1784. . shown which was for two years inhabited by a man of 

j Not far from the cliamber inhabited by La Tude was forty years of age, who had been sent there for a very 
' ! that of the unhappy Pr^vot de Beaumont, who was singular sort of debt — namely, the money he owed fuib 
I ' guilty of the unpardonable rashness of denouncing the the wet nurse's milk whicli he had imbibed while an 
I famous Pacte de Famine, * I accused Dc Sar tines,’ says infant, the amount of tho debt at the period of his in- 
I lie in his memoir published after the lievolution, * who carccratioii having accumulated to twelve thousand 
was attorney-general under Louis XV., of occasioning francs ! ! 

I the famines that desolated France for three years ; tund A law formerly prevailed in France, that if a debtor 
! to punish me, he indicted on rne, for fifteen years, escaped, the keeper became responsible fbr his debt. Of 
i sufferings to which the martyrology of the saints can course this arrangement rendered evasion extreuii^ 

' present no parallel. Torn from my family and friends, diflicult ; nevertheless, to revenge some real or fancied 
buried alive in a dismal dungeon, chained to the w-all, injustice, a singular trick was played by a debtor, which 
j deprived of light and air, perishing of hunger and cold, greatly amused the Parisians. A certain Monsieur 

I nearly naked, 1 endured horrors so repugnant to nature, L having contrived to escape, presented himself 

I that my surviving to relate tliem is nothing less than one evening at the house of his astonished creditor. ^ 
a miracle!’ ‘You see,' said he, ‘ 1 am free. You may seize me, 

! Not only did the dire injustice of arbitrary will in certainly, and send me back to jail, but I can never pay 
I those days tyrannise thus cruelly over men’s bodies, you; whereas, if you will give me money enough to 
I but it did not scruple to destroy their miiids. When escape out of the country, you can claim your debt of ' 

I a prisoner of state was considered dangerous from his the keeper who can.* 

courage, his patience, or his wwer of endurance, it was The creditor, who does not seem to have*been very j 
! no iincommAn thing to put nim in a strait waistcoat, scrupulous, ednseoted to this arrangement,’ on condition | 

I and carry him to Bicdtrc. Here he was shut up in a that he himself saw Monsieur L off by tlio dili- j 

cage, and bled, under pretext of curing him, till he gence; which having done, and feding himself safe, he ! 
died, or went really as mad as they said he was. Few on the following morning knocked at the gate of Ctichy, ! 
survived and withstood this teeatment ; but amongst and asked the keeper if he remembered him. 
those who did was the Prdvdt de Beaumont. He was * Certainly,’ said the ibnctiowy ; ‘ you aib. the cre- I 
found at Bioltre by. Mimbeau and his coUea^es when ditor of Monsieur L-*— .* j , 

they visited the hospital ' for the purpose of releasing * Exactly,’ answered the creditor ; * and you arc { ; 

those who had been unjustly confined there; on which doubtless aware that McioileYir L- lias effected his j 

occasion dhe infamies discovered are said to have been escape, and that you are ndw responsible to mo for the ! 
terrific. Many of tho prisons in France are distinguished six thousand francs he owes me?* I 

by the names of saints, wbioh arises from thecircum- But instead of Ute face of dismay he expected, the 
Stance of their hsving beeh* formerly religious houses, officer began to lotigb, and assured him that Monsieigr 

St Pelagie is the place to which persons were latterly L was safe in his room, and should immediately 

sent for political offences : editors of newspapers, carl- make his appearance, which, on being summoned, he 
caturists, and j^eople who fould not be satisfledswith did. The prisoner had his joke and his fevr hours of 
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liberty, and the creditor his disappointment, wliich his 
dishonest intentions well merited. So many debtors 
escape, that it was lately proposed to revive this law, 
npw obsolete ; but the suf^gestion was negatived, under 

the apprehension that this trick of Monsieur L ’a 

might be repeated in right earnest. 

Thetre is ii singular story told of a young man called 
Pierrot Dubourg, who was for some time a prisoner in 
the Luxembourg. Pierrot was a young farmer, who in 
1788 resided about twenty miles from Paris. Hand- 
some, gay, and prosperous in his circumstances, he was 
one of the happiest of men ; tlic more so, that he had 
won the affections of a beautiful young girl called Ge- 
nevieve, who had promised to become his wife. When 
the poriod appointed for the wedding approached, Pier- 
rot told her that he must go to Paris for a short time, 
j promising to bring her on his return all sorts of pretty 
I things for her corheille. Well, 1‘ierrot went, but he did 
I not return. GenevitJve waited and waited, week after 
week, and month after month ; till at last, overcome by 
an anxiety which was rendered more acute from a spice 
of jealousy, she detenninod to seek liini in the great city 
herself. She knew the address of the house he lodged 
at on his arrival, and thither she directed her steps. 

* Monsieur Pierrot Dubourg?’ said the woman of the 
liousc ; ‘ certainly he lodged here, but that is some 
mouths ago: lie has been in prison ever since, and is 
not likely to get out, I fancy, for he was sent there by 
i the Comte de Fersen I’ 

1 1 Further inquiry elicited the following particulars: — 

I Pierrot, on his arrival in Paris, with plenty of money 
; in his pocket, had fallen into the hands of a set of per- 
1 sons who had very soon relieved him of it, and indeed 
1 of everything he possessed besides. These were the 
I servants of some of the profligate courtiers of those 
’j days, whose morals appear to iiave been of the same 
j complexion as their masters’. The person who liad 
I introduced him into this nest of plunderers was the 
! Comte de Fersen s coachman, and when Pierrot found 
i himself ruined, it was to him he attributed the mis- 
I chief. Irritated and miserable at the loss, he one day 
j relieved his vexation by falling foul of the ofTender just 
I as he was mounting his box, full dressed, to drive his 
I master to court. Of course the conito, who was in the 
I carriage, w'as indignant, and poor J’lcrrot soon found 
liimsclf in prison. 

It might have been supposed that Genevieve would 
be very much grieved when she heard this story, but, 
on the contrary, she was very happy : her lover was 
not unfaithful, only unfortunate, and with a determined 
will she set about getting him free. But although she 
succeeded at last, the success cost her very dear, and 
strange to say, it cost the king of France very dear too. 
After addressing herself to the police and the judges, 
and after presenting a petition to the king, which re- 
mained unanswered, and kneeling in the dust as the 
queen passed to ^T•rsaillc8, w'ho drove f>n without at- 
tending to her, Gellevi^ve at length jirocured an intro- 
duction to the Biiron de Besenval, tlie fa^ ourite of the 
Comte d’ Artois, the king’s brother, to whom she made 
many pra^^ors aud many visits; and then one morning 
Pierrot l/ubourg found liimself, he knew not why or 
wherefore, suddenly at liberty. As he stepped into the 
street, an old woman aceosi^ed him, and bade him follow 
her. After walking some distance, she begged per- 
mission to tie a handkerchief over his eyes, to which 
— tiis curiosity being greatly excited — he consented. 
When the bandage was removed, Pierrot opened his 
eyes in a magnificent apartment, where nothing met 
his view but satin, velvet, gold, and glass, and before 
liim steod a Jady attired like a princess, but masked. 
Alas! it was the old story of Claudio and Angelo. 
Puriotis with rage, Pierrot struck her, and then, ashamed 
of the ttOltiaiily act, he was about to rush from the 
^Qom ; but she stopped him, and after telling him that 
she gave him back his vows, and renounced his love, 
she handed him a packet Containing her peasant’s dress, 
and all the presents he had made her in their happy 


days : and so they parted ; and when Pierrot returned 
home; and they asked him what had become of Gcne< 
vidve,'he said she was dead. 

This happened in the reign of Louis XVI., and one 
might wonder how the humble Pierrot’s disappointed 
love could influence the destiny of the king of France ; 
and yet it did so. Pierrot had quitted Paris with his 
heart full of bitterness against the aristocracy; but more 
especially against the king, who had rejected Gcne- 
. vieve’s petition ; and against the queen, who had dis- 
dained her tears and prayers. After staying a short 
time in his formerly happy home, the contrast with Hie 
past, and the cruel recollections constantly suggested, 
became too bitter for him, and he wandered away, 
living an irregular sort of life, and mingling more and 
more with the violent republicans, to whom his only tie 
was, that they, too, hated the court and the courtiers. 
The course of his travels having at length brought him 
to St Menehould, he happened to be one day lounging 
in the streets, when, observing two ’carriages approach- 
ing, he stopped to see them pass. His surprise may be 
conceived when, on the driving- seat of one of them, 
dressed ns a servant, he recognised the Comte do Fer- 
sen I Such a disguise could not bo w'orn for nothing, 
and urged by hatred, he drew near the carriage, and 
! looked in. There sat the queen of France, whilst the 
king, attired as a valet, was awkwardly endeavouring 
to perform the duties of his supposed office. It was 
Pierrot Dubourg who whispered to Drouet the post- 
master who tlie travellers were, and it was he ^*ho 
accompanied Drouet’s son in pursuit of the unhappy 
fugitives, who were overtaken at Varennes, and brouglit 
back to Paris. Pierrot Dubourg came too, and after | 
losing sight of him for some time, w'O find him again 
filling the office of assistant executioner, in which si- ' 
tuation he witnessed the beheading of his once-loved , 
Genevieve, who was guillotined on the same day with , 
Madame Dubarry. 

Monsieur Arago, in his eloge of Lavoisier, relates 
that this great chemist might possibly have escaped the ; 
death inflicted by his ignorant and ungrateful country- 
raen» who told him they had no more need of learned | 
men, had he not been more anxious for the safety of j 
others than his own. A poor w'oman in the neighbour- ' 
hood of the Luxembourg had received him into her ' 
house, where slie neglected no precautions for his safety j 
and concealment ; but his alarm for the consequences ! 
to his benefactress should he be discovered, distressed | 
him so much more than his own danger, that he made > 
repeated attempts to escape from her friendly roof, | 
wliich she, by her vigilance, defeated. One night, how- | 
ever, he succeeded in eluding her watchfulness, and the i 
next day saw him in the Luxembourg, whence he was I 
removed to the Conciergerie, on his rapid way to tlie j 
scaflbld. I 

Condorcet, the great mathematician, is said to have 
lost his life by not knowing how many eggs there should 
bo in an omelette. Aware that he was suspected by Ro- 
bespierre — for though a republican, he had dared to pity 
the royal family — he disfigured his face and hands with 
mortar, and fled from Paris in the disguise of a mason. 
After passing twenty - four hours in a >vood, hunger 
drove him to a little inn, where he ordered ‘an omelette, j 

‘ Of how many eggs ?’ asked the servant. | 

* Twelve,’ replied the philosopher at random. A I 
mason ordering an omelette of twelve eggs awakened 
suspicion ; he was searched, and a volume of Horace 
being found in his pocket, he was arrested. JJ^iablc to 
face the bcaffold, Condorcet took poison^iand died on 
the road to Paris. 

Everybody knows that the horrors of the French 
Revolution were redeemed by many noble actions. We 
have told the story of Bguehotto at St Pelagie. Benoit, 
the keeper of the Luxembourg, also distinguished him- 
self by many generous an4 lk>urageous deeds.^ He saved 
the life of the Ducheas of Orleans, tbe mother of I^ouis- 
Philippe, by refusing to give her up when summoned 
before the Committee of Public Safety, lie declared 
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deadens the principle of increase. It is notorious that 
the poorest parents have, as a p;eneral rule, the greatest 
number of children. Only feed people on potatoes and 
salt, oatmeahporridge, or any other plain fare, and let 
them at the same time maintain a struggle to get even 
that, and sure emnigli their firesides, or tlie places 
where the fire should be, vriU be garnished by as plen- 
teous a crop of youngsters as you could wish to behold ! 
How these children are fed it is often so difficult to 
comprehend, that one is almost driven to the coiiclnsion 
that they somehow live niid have strength to romp 
about on the mere element— fresh uir. It is very clear 
that nature abhors all sorts of codling and pampering : — 

* It is a fact, admitted by all gardeners as well us bo- 
tanists,’ says Mr Doubleday, ‘that if a tree, plant, or 
flower be placed In a mould either naturiilly or artihciully 
made too rich for it, a idethorio state is ])roduccd, and 
fruitfulness ceases. In trees, the effect of strong manures 
and over-rich soils is, that tliey run to superfluous wood, 
, blossom irregularly, and chiolly at the extremities of the 
outer branches, and almost, or entirely, ccasc to bear fruit. 
With flow'ering shrubs and ilowers the effect is, first, tliat 
the flower becomes double, and loses its j>o\vcr of produc- 
ing seed; next, it ceases almost even to flower. If tlie ap- 
plication of tho stimulus of iiiciniire is carried still luither, 
flowers and plants become diseased in the extreme, and 
speedily die; thus, by tliis wise provision of Providence, 
til© transmission of disease (the certain consequence of the 
highly- plethoric state, wiiether in plants, animals, or iu 
mankind) is guarded against, and tlie species shielded from 
danger on the hide of plenty. In order to remedy this state 
when accidentally produced, gardeners and florists are ac- 
customed, by various devices, to produce the opposite, or 
dcplcthorio state ; this they peculiarly denominato “ giving 
a chock.” In other words, they put the species in danger 
in order to produce a corrcspoiidiiig determined eflbrt of 
nature to insure its perpetuation — and the end is invariably 
attained. Thus, in order to imike fruit-trees bear plenti- 
fhlly, gardeners delay, or impede, tlio rising of the saj», by 
cutting rings in tho bark round the tree. This, to the tree, 
is the production of a state of depletion, and the abun- 
dance of fruit is the effort of nature to counteract the dan- 

f pr. The fig, when grown in this climate, is particularly 
iable to drop its fruit when half-matured. This, gardeners 
j now And, can be prevented by pruning the tree so severely 
as to give it a check ; or, If grown in a pot, by cutting a 
••few inches from its roots all round, no as to produce the 
same effect. Tlie result is, that tlie tree retains, and care- 
fully matures, its fruit. In like manner, when a gardener 
wishes to save seed from a gourd or cucumber, lie does not 

f ive the plant an ejttra ipiantity of manure or warmth, 
le does just tho contrary : ho subjects it to some hurd- 
shipf and takes the fruit that is leaU fine -looking, fore- 
knowing it will be filled with seed whilst the fliiest fruit 
nearly destitute. Upon the same principle, it is a 
known fact, that after severe and long winters, the liarvcsts 
are oorrespoiidiugly rapid and abundant. Vines bear 
most luxuriantly after being severely tried by frost; and 
grass springs in the same extraordinary manner. After 
tho long and trying winter of 1036-37, when tho snow lay 
upon tlie ground in the. northern counties until June, 
the spring of grass was so wonderful as to cause several 
minute experimqpts by various persons. Tlie result was, 
that in . a single night of twelve hours the blade of grass 
was ascertained fVcipicntly to have advanced full throe- 
quarters rf an inch ; and wheat and other grain pro- 
gressed in a similar manner.’ 

It is shown by facts, that in the animal economy a 
low physical state, of course along with air and exercise, 
is equally favourable. In pro|K>rtion, therefore, as con- 
ditions adverse to this simple principle are encouraged, 
00 will the ratio of increase be limited. Indulgent idle- 
n^ss^ want of out-door exercise, codling with cordials, 
dpsing with medicines, tight-lacing, late hours, mental 
eitoitement, and fifty other things, induce the physical 
weakocBs and irritability which renders the production 
of ofifipring an impossibility. Causes of this kind, ope- 
rating along'witli those artificial restramts, the vali- 
dity of whi^ Malthus is so far right in recognising, are 
^inainly concerned in keeping population within bounds. 
It would then appear, that so long as there is an ab- 
ject, BtrpggUng poor, ignorant and ill-fed, there will be 


a vigorous growth, a dangerous populiitioii — dangerous, , | 
because redundant as respects their capadty qnd will j 
teTwolrk. On the other band, by an universM spread of 
education, by the cultivatioo of rational tastes and ,| 
habits, and by the simple mode of living which such 
tastes would engender, there will ensue something like u j 
medium between a relatively-redundant and a compa- { 
rative extip^on of population. ! 

THE IRISH BARON. | 

AN ANEC2>OTB OF REAL LIFE. | 

At the beginning of the present century a certain i 
regiment was ordered to Ireland, and was very soon | 
dispersed over various districts. One detachment'was 
sent to Bnllybrag, and when the officer in command and 
his two subalterns met at the wretched pothouse (for it 
was scarcely an inn) where they were to mess, and be- 
gan to discuss thgir prospects of niiiusement, they were 
quite thrown out. There was no wisiting, no hunting, 
no shooting, no billiard - tabic, no horses to ride, no 
milliners to flirt with, not so much as even ‘ a bridge 
to spit over.* In those days military men had rarely a I 
literary turn, but books became of so much iniportmice, | 
that they read over the fow they possessed, and sent to ! 

, tlic nearest town, which was very distant, for more. 
Active amusement, however, was what they chiefly de- 
I sired *, and one evening tho counteuanoea of all three 
I became aniniated, during a listless rumble, at the sight 
of a boy in a crownless hat, torn coat, and nether in- 
teguments held on by a single button ; he was shouting 
forth ‘The County Tyrone,* as he dangled a brace of 
trout in one hand, and switched the air with u long , 
wand lie held in the other, his curly hair blowing over j 
his bright rosy countenance in the fresh breeze, the ' 
picture of health and careless happiness. i 

‘ Iloilo ! my flue fellow ! where did you catch these | 
trout?* 

' ‘ Plase your honour, in tho Junnagh, just beyant.* | 
‘BeyantI where’s that?* I 

‘ Just behind them lulls there’s plenty. If I had ' 
but a fishing-rod, and something moro sinsiblo nor a ; 
crooked pin I* i 

I ‘What a handsome intelligent boy! What’s your ; 

I name?* | 

i ‘ Patrick O’Sale, plase your honour? • I 

‘Well, I’addy, you’ll show us the trouting stream, ! 
and I’ll give you a shilling.’ 

Paddy O’Sale had heard of a shilling, but had never ; 
yet seen one ; so liis gratitude was unbounded : he not 
only showed them the stream, but made rush-baskets for ' 
the fish they caught, told them tales, sung them songs, j 
and, in short, by his good-humour and intelligent fhn, 
very rnuch enlivened their stay at Bally brag. He was 
very proud of tho notice of these gentlemen, was happy 
to be employed in doing anything for them, and when 
the route came, manifested so much genuine sorrow, 
that they resolved to adopt him, and make him, in fact, 
a fils du rcgimeiU. He accordingly began his military | 
career as a lifer in the — th regiment, and when older, 
entered tho ranks, and became servant to his first 

friend, C.-ptain B . Very soon he distinguished 

himself by his extraordinary intelligence^ and orderly 
conduct, which promoted him to the rank of sergeant ; 
twice he headed a forlorn-hoi>e, and upon all occasions 
showed so much bravery and prudence, that upon the 
first vacancy he was unanimously recommended for an 
ensigney, which lie obtained, retaining as an^|IScer the' 
good opinion ho had before possessed of ^fili former 
comrades. He was a remarkably handsome man, and, 
we need scarcely observe, a voiy clever one also, taking 
advantage of all tliat fim in his way as to j^ucatiou, 

Ac. But alasl no one is perfect} and Patrick O’Sale 
was vain and extremely ambitious : sOj not wishing to 
remain wh^re his very humble origin w,hs so wc^ll 
known, he exchanged into anottier regiment, and veify 
soon became equaUy popular With his new companions 
as had been with his old fidnmhi'nf tiie — th. 


L 
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HICK. 

It is a subject of wonder to many why the article * rice,* 
which has for a long time been so extrenaely plentiful, and 
consequently cheap, dues not enter into more general con- 
sutimtion in this country. 1 think the true answer is'this: 
— * I^ause very few amongst us know how to pre^re it 
for table for not one cook in ten can ever plain boil it fit 
to be seen and eaten, and not one in twenty (stranM 'ds it 
may appear) can make a ‘rice-pudding.' Now the first 
may bo accomplished by using only so much water os the 
rice will absorb in boiling, by which each grain will be kept 
free and separated, and the mass not made into starch or 
paste, as is generally the case ; and the second can be per- 
fected by putting one teaenpful of rice to one quart of 
milk, adding sugar to suit the taste, a small quantity of 
cho]>pcd suet, butter, or dripping, grating a littlo nutmeg 
on the top, and baking as usual. This wiU be found one of 
the cheat>e8t, lightest, and most dclicioiis puddings tliat 
can bo eaten, and very superior to a ‘ rice-pudding,* as 
generally made with, eggs, &c. which not only add to its 
expense, but destroy the character of the dish. In most 
parts of Ireland, where, during the summer season, milk 
can bo had for almost nothing, the above simple recipe 
I would, I think, be invaluable, and no doubt generate a 
taste for this most wholesome grain, to the especial benefit 
of the poorer part of the population . — DaiJif News. 

AMEItICAN WHITEWASH. 

The following recipe is used for preparing the celebrated 
stucco whifewasli used on the east end of the president's 
I house at Washington -Take half a bushel of good nn- 
I slacked lime, slack it with boiling water, covering it during 
j the process to keep in the steam. Strain the liquor through 
I a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 

I previously dissolved in warm water, three pounds of good 
I rice, ground to a thin paste, and stirred while boiling hot; 

I half a pound of powdered Spanish wliiting, and a pound 
! of clean glue, which has been jircviously dissolved by first 
I soaking it well, and then hanging it over a slow fire in a 
small kettle, within a large one filled vvitli water. Add 
five gallons of hot water to the mixture ; stir it well, and 
let it stand a few days, covered from dirt. It should be 
put on (]uite hot; for this purpose it can be kept in a 
kettle on a portable furnace. It is said that about one 
pint of this mixture will cover a square yard upon the out- 
side of a liotise, if properly applied. Brushes more or less 
may be used according to the neatness of the job required. 

I It retains its brilliancy for many years. There is nothing 
>of the kind that m ill compare with it cither for inside or 
outside walls. Any required tinge can be given to the 
prcpaiation by the addition of colouring matter . — Mining 
Journal. 

A frenchman’s description of an ENGLISH PUBLIC 
DINNER, 

Nothing is more curious tlian one of these repasts, wliicli 
recall to mind the feastings described by Homer. Enor- 
mous pieces of beef, whole sheep, monstrous fishes, load an 
; immense table bristling with bottles. Tho guests, clothed 
I ill black, calm and serious, scat themselves in ailence, and 
, with the air which one takes at a funeral. Behind the 
president is placed a functionary called the toast-master. 

It is he who is charged to make the speeches. The presi- 
dent whispers to him the mot d'ordre^ and ‘ Cicntlcmen,* says 
•he with the voice of a Stentor, * I am about to propose* to 
you a toast wl>ic>i cannot fail to be received by you with 
great favour — it is the health of the very honourable, very 
respectable, and very considerable Sir Robert Peel, &c. Ac.’ 
Thu guests' then, shaking off their silent apathy, rise all at 
oncp, as if they were moved by springs, and respond to the 
invitation by thundering forth frantic cries. ■While tho 
glasses arc being emptied, *threo young girls with bare 
shoulders slip from behind a screen and play a tune on the 
piano. The toasts do not cense until the guests, having 
strength neither to rise nor to remain seated, roll under the 
table. — M. J^ngem Gumot in tlw SUcU (^Par is paper), 

FIRES Itf CHIMNEYS. 

A French gentleman, M. Maratuob, has found by expe- 
rimeuti, if tliroe frames of wire are placed near the base,; 
of the onimhey, about one foot apart, whilst no fiame will 
pass thirottgh them, the draught will not be impaired. As 
most of the soot lodges on the uppermost wire, but little 
tho seeond, and none on the third, lie suggests that a 
brnsh be applied dally to keeii them elean, and the chim- 
noy will never^waht sweeping. 




AUTUMN LEAVES. 

SrsTsn, hear ye not the rustling 
or the sere leaves as they fall ? 

Toooh they not^tbus dropping, 4j'ing— 

A lesson worth the hood of all ? 

Nature proachlng, evof teaching, 

A,les8on worth the hood of all. 

Offce these leaves wore fresh and verdant. 

Warmed by sunshine Into birth ; 

. -tiff Now* chilled by nipping blasts of niltumn, 

They drop unto their mother earth. 

For wise reason, but a season 1 
They drop unto tholr mother earth. 

Some linger stUlt hut yellow, faded, 

No more with green the boughs adorn ; 

No shelter yield where erat they shaded ; 

Heft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 

' Lifeless seoming, listless gleaming, 
i Heft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 

So, though thou'rt now arrayed in saliu, 

And pearls are glistening in thy hair ; 

Anon thou' It need a wai-mor garment— 

Gray hairs instead of pearls thou’lt wear : 

Weeds arraying, grief betraying. 

Gray hairs instead of pearls thou'lt wear. 

Then, sister, let us muse and ponder 
On these leaves from nature’s page ; 

And prepare, while yet in season. 

For a pure and happy age : 

Undespairing, be preparing, 

For a pure and happy age. 

I would not damp thy smile of gladness. 

Or oast a shadow o’er thy youth ; 

Hut ever shun the paths of fully, 

Cleave to virtue and to truth : 

Self-denying, faith relying, 

Clcavo to virtue and to truth. 

For notthor youth, nor health, nor beauty, | 

Can from Time’s stern clutches save ; | 

Hut all must drop, like leaves of autumn, 

To the cold and silent grave : | 

Aye we’re dropping, never stopping, I 

To tho cold and silent grave. I 

Susan Pi NKKRTON. I 


THE POISON OF THE VIPER. 

The poison of the viper consists of a yellowish liquid 
secreted in a glandular structure (situated immediately ' 
below tho skin on either side of the head), which is he- 
I lieved to represent tlic parotid gland of the higher animals. 

I If a viper be made to bite something solid, so as to void its , 
poison, the following are the appearances under the iniero- I 
scope: — At first nothing is seen bu-t a parcel of salts nimbly I 
floating in the liquor, but in a very short time these saline 
particles shoot out into crystals of inorediblo tenuity and ' 
sharpness, with something like knots here and tl\cre, from ; 
which tlicse crystals seem to proceed, so that the whole > 
texture in a manner represents a Rider's web, though in- ' 
finitely finer and more minute. Ineso spiculm, or darts, ; 
vvill remain unaltered on the glass for some months. Five 
or six grains of this viperino poison, mixed with half an 
ounce of human blood, received in a warm glass, produce 
no visible effects, either in colour or consistence, nor do tK>r- 
tipns of this. poisoned blood, mixed with aei&s or alkalies, 
exhibit ny alterations. When placed on the tongue, tho 
taste is sharp and acrid, as if the tongue had been struck 
with something soalflingor burning; but this sensation goes 
off in two or three hours. There are only five cases on 
record of death following the bite of the viper; g<nd it has 
been observed that the effects are most virulent '^hen tlio 
poison has been received on the extremities, particularly 
the fingers and toes, at which parts the animal, when 
irritated (as it were by an innate i^tlnot), always takes its 
aim.— FI T. Bueklaml. 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

ELSINORE — GOTTEN B URG . 

I LEi'T Copenhagen for Elsinore on the last day of June, 
with two companions, in a char-a^hanc ; a rough but 
not inconvenient kind of carriage drawn by two horses. 
AYe took the route by Fredericksborg (different from the 
Frederieksberg already mentioned), in order to visit that 
most distinguished of all the Ilanish palaces. The king 
was living in it at the time; but this was understood 
to present no difficulty. The life of Frederick VII. 
is remarkably modest and unobtrusive. Allowing his 
miinsters to govern according to the best of their judg- 
ment, he is content to live in the manner almost of a 
private gentleman. It was stated that at this time, 
when half the sovereigns of Europe were in the agonies 
of a revolutionary crisis, the attention of the Danish 
monarch was chiefly' engrossed by some ancient scpul- 
cliral tumuli found in his neighbourhood. So great is 
Ins disrelish of royal state and parade, that he can only 
with difficulty be induced to come occasionally to town 
to give audiences and attend reviews. Yet Denmark 
is a year old in a constitution which grants something 
approaching to universal suffrage. Very probably the 
Sleswig-Holstcin war is what has secured this internal 
peace. Uniting in this external object, the people have 
escaped as yet the danger of falling together by the ears 
about progress and reaction. Jiio for once a demucraiic 
movement has not been attended by a crop of folly and 
outrage. 

The country passed over in our drive is composed of 
tlic tame undulations usual in the clialk formation, 
varied only by a few lakes and some fine woods. We 
snatched an interval required for resting the horses 
to see the queen-dowager’s palace at Lundby, which we 
found to be a plain building situated amongst some 
pleasant groves, but in no way remarkable, except that 
the domain was open at all points to any one who chose 
to leave the high road by which it is skirted. We 
walked over the grounds, and penetrated into the gar- 
den, asking no leave, and meeting no resistance or 
challenge — a proof not so much, I apprehend, of any 
9|>ecial liberality in the royal possessor, as of great 
iiarmlessness in the people ; for certainly without that, 
no such indulgence could be extended. The inferiority 
of the place in point of trlmness to similar places in 
England, and the meagre show of plants in the garden, 
were remarkable. That fastidious mowing, and paring, 
and cleaning, which is continually going on round a 
country resjdence In England, is unknown in the north 
of Europe. 

All along our way to Fredericksborg I observed heaps 
of granite a‘.*kd gneiss boulders, ready to be broken up 
for the repair of the roads. They were to me an inte- 
resting set of objects, as being my first introduction to 


the grand Drift Formation of the north. To most 
readers it will be enough for the present to say that 
they are masses of stone belonging to the granitic and 
gneisftic countries of northern Sweden and Finland, 
which liave been carried southward, probably fur the 
most part by icebergs floating in the sea by which this 
region was once overspread. They are found imbedded 
in the clayey and gravelly covering of the country, or 
encumbering its surface ; and now the farniers are 
allowed something for carting them to the roadsides, 
that they may bo pounded down by the disciples of 
Macadam. The kirb-stones, which form the only ap- 
proach to a pavement in Copenhagen are from the 
same source. I examined many of the wayside heaps, 
as well as those presented in gravel-pits, and found a 
few with traces of striation, denoting their liaving 
undergone rubbing in the transport ; but these were 
rare objects. The cultivated land- seems now pretty 
well cleared of them; but they still abound in forest 
ground. The sand of the aforesaid gravel-pits is in 
many places stratified, marking the deposition by 
water ; but I nowhere could detect shells. 

At length the pinnacles of Fredericksborg began to 
appear over the dull landscape, and we speedily found 
ourselves seated in the village inn at a very tolerable • 
dinner. When this was concluded, we sauntered to the 
palace, which we found to be a huge brick edifice of 
the Eli^^abethaii style, forming three sides of a square, | 
with detached masses and courtyards, the whole closely 
surrounded by water. It is oiie of the many memorials 
of the magnificence of the fourth Christian, but was 
built on the site of a former palace ; and amongst the 
few traces of the original left, is ii small island covered 
with shrubbery. The shrubbery had been planted by 
Frederi(;k II., the father of Christian, in coramemora- 
tioiiof the sun having been horn on the spot; and under 
a feeling with which we can all sympathise, the reform- 
ing king left this slirubbery untouched. , It is said that 
the new palace took fifteen years in building. Here, 
again, one wonders that so small a state could at that 
time furnish funds for the erection of such sumptuous 
edifices. The unchecked authority exercised by its 
princes is the only explanation of the mystery. They 
seem to have regarded palace-building as a legitimate 
amusement for their leisure hours, and to have been 
under no sort of scruple as to the sufferings of tlieir 
people ill furnishing the requisite funds. A Danish 
king, in the last century, told his young queen, in a fit 
of gallantry, that if she should kill a deer in the chase, 
he would build a palace on the spot. Such, I am told, 
was the actual origin of one of the numerous palaces 
which now adorn the country. To find ourselves now 
in this gray, old-fashioned chateau, and be told that the'^ 
king lived in it, seeing as we did no trace of any state 
or pageantry whatever, and scarcely any mark of the 
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place being inhabited at all, raised some curious specu- 
lations in our minds as to the change of the relations of 
monarch and subject since the days of Christian IV. 

The grand sight of Fredericksborg is the royal chapel, 
forming the lower floor of one side of the 8<|uare. It is 
a superb specimen of that mixture of Grecian and' 
Gothic which prevailed at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; no grandeur of plan, but infinite ornament of 
detail, gilt reliefs (especially on the ceiling), carvings, 
and flue inlaid woodwork. The pulpit has pillars of 
silver, and the altar-piece glows with golden images 
and sculptures. ‘The Swedes,’ says Feldborg, ‘took 
away twelve apostles in silver, leaving the figure of 
Christ, which was formed of the same metal, to preach 
the Gospel at home, as they wickedly, expressed them- 
selves, but declaring that his apostles should do so 
abroad.’ The screened recess for the royal family still 
contains a range of chairs with wrought seats, which 
must be coeval with the chapel, as they contain Chris- 
tian’s initials. There is even still the same charity-box 
at the door, into which this grand old prince must have 
popped his donations as he passed to worship ; for it, too, 
bears his initials. The coronations of the Danish kings 
take place here, and this has led to an unfortunate 
modernisation being effected at one end of tjie chapel 
for the accommodation of the throne, with seats for the 
knights of the Order of the Elepliant. In every other 
particular it is preserved exactly as it was in the days 
of the founder. I may remark that the shields of the 
Jiving Elephantiue knights adorn the gallery. When 
they die, tliese symbols of their glory are removed to a 
clean, well-kept crypt beneath one of the angles of the 
palace, where the whole series for the last two centu- 
ries may be seen. This is at once a curious historical 
study and a touching lecture oa the transitoriness of 
all human grandeur. 

Over the chapel, and therefore occupying the same 
area, is the Banqueting-IIall, certainly a most magni- 
ficent apartment, being no less than 150 feet long, and 
of proportionate breadth, though generally tliought to 
be a little deficient in height. This large room is 
beautifully paved with diced marble, and is covered all 
over with gilt and painted ornaments, particularly in 
the ceiling, while each space of wall between two win- 
dows contains a portrait of some monarch which had 
been presented to the Danish sovereigns. The ceiling 
alone, which is said to have been the work of twenty- 
six carvers for seven years, might detain a curious 
visitor for a day, since there is scarcely a familiar 
animal, or a trade, or art, whicJi is not represented in it. 
In one compartment you may study the business of 
iJistillatio; in another tliat of Impressio Librorum, and so 
forth. One sees in this and similar places many valu- 
able memorials of the things of a former age, which he 
cannot but regret to leave after only a hasty and super- 
ficial inspection. I am convinced that a painstaking 
and leisurely person, who could take accurate drawings 
of such objects, would, in the course of a few years’ 
rambles over Europe, acquire the means of producing 
almost a complete resuscitation of o'lr mediieval ances- 
tors in their dresses, habits, and ull other external cir- 
cumstances. 

Wlien we had satisfied our curiosity with the Frede- 
ricksborg palace, we returned to the inn, and speedily 
resumed our char-a-banc^ but with fresh horses. I 
observed with some surprise that the driver, in passing 
out of the town, deemed himself at liberty to take a 
short cut through the half-ruinous gateways and rain- 
bleached courts of the palace, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of royalty within the mansion. Wc found some 
fine woods extending from the palace in this direction. 
Olid people with deer. A short drive brought us to 
Atiother palace, called Fredensberg, more modern than 
the last, and with some pretensions to notice. But we 
were too much satiated with such sights to care for an 
iuspectidvi of Fredensberg, and we therefore passed on 
to Blfifiore, where wo arrived betimes in the evening. 

An Englishman usually approaches this town with 


his mind full of Shokspearc and Hamlet, and an eager 
expectation to see places hallowed by association with 
tfle name of him of the inky cloak : supply naturally 
follows demand, and hence it is not surprising to find 
that a place called * Hamlet’s Garden’ has been ‘ got up * 
in the neighbourhood, and established as the scene of 
the mUrder of the royal Dane. Not being disposed to 
have much faith in the reality of a northern prince of 
the fourth century before the Christian era, I entered 
Elsinore' with comparatively sober feelings. It is a very 
ordinary-looking mercantile town of SOOO inhabitants 
(yet the fourth in Denmark), situated on a low plain 
beside that Sound which has originally given it conse- 
quence. Not much less than a hundred vessels of all 
fiags lay in the calm sea in front, waiting fur wind, or 
till they should pay their dues to the king of Denmark. 

It is admitted that L. 150,000 per annum are thus ex- 
torted under favour of the cannon of Cronberg Castle, 
which raises its huge form near by, like the beggar 
in ‘ Gil Bias,’ whom the reader may remember described 
as having his gun presented on a pair of cross-sti(‘ks 
to enforce a demand neither less nor more justifiable. 

It is certainly surprising that a system so little dif- 
ferent from the predatory practices of the Rhenish 
barons of the fourteenth century should still be found 
in vigour. 1 am afraid that my only true English 
associations with the place referred to things at which 
the Shakspearian enthusiast will scofi*— to wit, James 
VI. dating during his honeymoon from Cronberg, 

‘ qubair we are drinking and driving ower in tlie nuld 
maner,’ and his descendant. Queen Matilda, here sighing 
over the lost peace which was never more to be hers.**^ 
The mind is sometimes strangely perverse and way- 
ward, and I often find myself interested in things 
for reasons sufficiently trivial. For instance, while pass- 
ing through the fosses and walls which surround tliis I 
hardy fortress, and while • my companions were pro- 
bably lost in admiration of its stately proportions, X 
could not help recalling a passage in Spottiswoodc the 
historian, where, speaking of James’s winter in this 
castle, he mentions with complacency there being no 
such thing as a quarrel between the Scotch and the 
Danes all the time, a circumstance tho more wonderful, j 
says he, ' since it is hard for men in drink, at which they 
wei'tt continually kepU long to agree.’ After all, Cronberg 
is only a great quadrangular palace in tbe centre of a i 
set of ordinary fortifications. The casemates in tlie 
walls are usually, however, a subject of curiosity, in con- 
sequence of a legend thus related by a native writer : — 

‘ For many ages the din of arms was now and then 
heard in the vaults beneath the Castle of Cronberg. 
None knew the cause, and there was not in all the land 
a man bold enough to descend into the vaults. At 
last a slave who had forfeited his life was told that his 
crime should bo forgiven if he could bring intelligence 
of what he found in the vaults. He went down, and 
came to a large iron door, wliich opened of itself when 
he knocked. He found himself in a deep vault. In tho 
centre of the ceiling hung a lamp which was nearly 
burnt out ; and below stood a huge stone-table, round 
which some steel-clad warriors sat, resting their beads 
on their arms, which they had laid crossways. He who 
sat at the bead of the table then rose up it was Holger 
the Dane [a hero of the fabulous age]. But when he 
raised his head from the arms, the stone-table burst right 
in twain, for his beard had grown through it. “Give 
me thy hand,” said he to the slave. The slave durst 
not give him the hand, but put forth an iron bar, which 
Holger indented with his fingers. At Ifist he let go his 
hold, muttering, “ It is well f I am glad there are^ yet 
men in Denmark.” ’ f What is curious, there is a simi- 
lar traditionary story in Scotland, referring to a per- 
son called the last of the Fechs and, if I am not mis- I 


* The Bad Btory of Queen Matilda, who waa Bintef to onr George 
111., Is related In full detail In an interesting book recently pub- 
iiBbed, * MemotrB of Sir Robert Murray Keith,' 2 vole. 
t Thiele's Colleotlon of Popular DaniBh Traditlous. 

\ 3ee Popular Rhymea of Scotland, third edition, p. 229. 
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taken, the Irish haye the iame legend, varied only as 
to the person and the locality. 

Behind the town, at the base of an ancient sea-baflk, 
lies a plain modern house called Marienlyst (Mary's 
Delight), which was built for the residence of the late 
Frederick VI. when crown-prince, and which is sur- 
' rounded by a garden and jdeasure-grounds open at all 
times to the people of Elsinore. English strangers are 
taken hither to see ‘Hamlet's Garden* — the very scene 
of that foul murder which the mad -seeming prince 
studied to avenge ; also to muse over a cicerone-made 
HamleVs grave, I took a ramble here, to enjoy the 
physical beauties of the place, which are considerable, 

I anil to obtain a view of some celebrity from a plat- 
form above the house, where we command a long reach 
of the Sound and of the opposite coast of Sweden A 
less hackneyed subject of curiosity is the geological cha- 
racter of the bank behind Marienlyst. It is a terrace of 
clayey sand extending for miles along tlie coast, at one 
uniform height in the fore part of about ninety-six feet 
above tlie waters of the Sound, the front descending at 
tlic usual angle of a talus of loose matter (38 degrees), 
to the low plain on which the town is situated. This 
bank has already attracted the attention of native geo- 
logists as a marine formation, the top being understood 
to have once been the beach of the sea, which had sub- 
sequently rolled on the low plain, cutting and carrying 
away matter from the bank rising above, so as to leave 
the talus which we now see. Wliat struck me, how- 
ever, witli the greatest interest, was the perfect resem- 
blance of the ground, in all its features and relations, to 
ancient sea-banks and terraces in Britain, even to the 
elevation of the terrace above the mean level of the sea 
— a point from which the Baltic, it will be recollected, 
scarcely departs. 

On the evening of the Ist July I departed from 
Elsinore in the Gyller steamer, which makes regular 
weekly voyages between Copenhagen and Christiania, 
calling at Elsinore and Gotteiiburg to receive and set 
doMMi passengers. The accommodations in the vessel 
are sufficiently comfortable ; but the weatljer proving 
rough, my actual experiences were anything but agree- 
able, more particularly as I was hero, for the first time, 
exposed to a near association with one of the most 
odious habits of the northern nations. 1 do not like to 
speak too plainly on such a subject ; but it is remark- 
able, even as a physiological factj how much salivation 
goes on amongst some nations as compared with the 
generality of mankind ; and the fact of a neighbour on 
this occasion effecting a vociferous discharge from his 
throat about every minute during all the time I was 
awake, was scarcely less curious than his carelessness 
about wliat came of the discharge was disgusting. 
E’/iirly in the morning I camo on deck to see the low 
rocky coasts of Sweden looming through the thick rain 
and haze. On getting into the arm of the sea which 
leads up to Gottenburg, I was enabled to observe the 
rounding of the surface of the whole of the rocks along 
the shore, and gazed with admiration on a phenomenon, 
the explanation of which has proved so puzzling. E^ven 
here the perfect independence of the effect on any oon- 
ncction with the sea as a cause was apparent, for the 
smoothed suisfaces everywhere descended unbroken be- 
low the waves. For a long time nothing was to be seen 
on land but a tract of undulating rocky ground devoid 
of all asperities; but at length we began to obtain 
glimpses of an extensive swampy plain, where the sea 
terminated in the embouchure of a copious river— the 
Gotha (pronounced Yutta') Elv. Here we found seated 
the fliriving mercantile town of Gottenburg. We landed 
in heavy rain, amidst which we had to make our Way 
on foot to ^he Giitha Kellaro (pronounced CkelkLra\ the 
best inn in the place, but one strikingly beneath the 
character of the town. The whole affair was a most 
dismal initljition into Sweden ; but it was soon made 
up to me by the welcome which I experienced from a 
kindhearted schoolfellow and friend settled in the neigh- 
bourhood. . 


Under more agreeable circumstances next day, I be- 
came aware that Gottenburg is a regularly-built town 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, containing a remark- 
able proportion of good private houses — much ^ler- 
meaM by ^nals, which are crossed by rather hard- 
favoured stone-bridges — exhibiting on the inland side 
some beautiful environs, throughout which are scattered 
many handsome mansions belonging to the most emi- 
nent merchants. Gottenburg contains several British 
mercantile houses, and is very much an English town, 
unless that my own countrymen may be said more par- 
ticularly to take the lead in its society. Iron-founding 
and machine -making, cotton -spinning, sailcloth -mali^ 
ing, and sugar-refining, are the chief branches of in- 
dustry, all of them conducted under the protection of 
prohibitory duties, the Swedes being willing to buy 
these articles at high prices from Englishmen who will 
consent to make them in Sweden, rather than purchase 
them cheaply in England. Accordingly, several of the 
Gottenburg firms are understood to be realising incomes 
in striking disproportion to those common among the 
natives; one, for instance, having cleared so much as 
L.50,000 in a year ; though here, it must be remarked, 
the result was helped by a patent. These settlers are 
probably compensating in some degree for their mono- 
polies by the impulse which they give to the indigenous 
population, noted in ail time for the slowness of their 
movements, and their dislike to adopt new fashions and 
methods. There is a good, moreover, to be gained from 
commixtures of the people of two countries, in as far as 
it tends, by making tViem acquainted with each other, 
to extinguish mutual prejudice. As might be expected, 
some of the manufactures thus forced into prominence 
in Sweden are conducted under considerable disadvan- 
tages as compared with those of IDngland. E'er example, 
a cotton manufacturer in Sw'eden cannot get a supply 
of his materials equably over the year, all communica- 
tions being shut up during the seven months of winter. 
The consequent necessity of laying up a stock to serve 
through the winter, entailing a greater outlay of capital, 
is so much against him. On the other Imnd, he may 
save in the wages of his labourers. These trades are in 
tlie meanwhile prosperous ; but I have a strong sense 
of the precariousness of any prosperity depending oii« 
protection, and believe that it would be well for the 
proteges to consider that the self-sacrificing whim of 
their Swedish customers may some day give way to an 
admission of the rational principle— that the cheapest 
market is, in all circumstances, the best. 

At the time of my visit to Gottenburg, one of the 
; leading matters of local interest was the erection of an 
E]xchange upon an unusually handsome scale. I had an 
opportunity of inspecting the building, when it was ail 
but finished, on my return from the north, and 1 must 
say that I have rarely seen any edifice presenting a 
more elegant interior. There are, besides the Exchange- 
room on the street-floor, a ball-room and supper-room, 
also the apartments required for a restaurant and coffee- 
house up stairs ; and the whole are decorated in a style 
of taste far beyond any similar place in England that 1 
am acquainted with. The outlay, I was told, would be 
L.60,000 sterling; a remarkable sum to be •given for 
such a purpose in so small a town. Verily, I thought, 
if some of my friends, who ^eak of Sweden as little 
better than the Frozen Regions, were to be transported 
into the midst of the fairy palace here erected in one of 
its second-rate towns, their ideas about these uorthevi 
countries could not fail to undergo a change. They 
might turn, it is true, to the hotel, And remark with 
some bitterness, derived from their own experiences, that 
Gottenburg, while going a century ahead in an Ex- 
change, was lingering two c.entiiries behind in its accom- 
modations fur strangers. 1 had afterwards sonic pleasure 
in looking over the Chalmers School, an institution 
founded by a Scotch gentleman of that name in orde^ 
to give young men an education in the mechanical ana 
physical scienoes. It is a large establishment, con- 
ducted iu a most efficient manner, and attended by 
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abundance of pupils. Here, again, Gottenburg is a- 
liead of many other places of greater pretensions. Mr 
Keiller’s iron-foundry, where 170 people are employed, 
and where everything seemed in the best order, oecu- 
1 pied an hour agreeably. Another was well devoted to 

\ Messrs Carrjegie arnl Company’s porter brewery at 

1 Klippen, a suburb of Gottenburg. Tlie favourite beyer- 
j ago of London is here produced of excellent quality ; 

and I was informed that it is extensively used in Sweden, 

1 though it might he more so but for a liquor more 

1 recently introduced — bavarian beer — wliich is much 

1 better adapted to the means of the generality of the 
' people. J likewise paid a visit to Messrs Gibson and 

! Son’s establisliment at Jdnscred, a few miles from 

town, where, in a cliarming rural situation, iron-found- 
it)g and sailclotii-making are conducted j>u a large scale, 
tlie whole ]>opulation concerned being about 700. The 
entire arrangements seemed admirable, but none more 
so than the general fact of the near and constant asso- 
< ciatioii of the people with beautiful natural scenes, in 
wliich they could, at their leisure hours, rove without 
restraint. When a factory can be conducted in such 
local circumstances, the noted drawbacks usually attend- 
ing huge agglomerations of labour in n great measure 
vanish ; and one can only wisli that so were they all. 

I had now to consider witli some friends by wliat 
means I sliould prosecute my designed tour of Sweden 
and Norway, and much was the cogitation and discus- 
sion on this subject before a plan could be determined 
on. Driving one’s self, with ns little baggage as pos- 
sible, in a light carriage called a cartiole^ peculiar to the 
country, was what my friends advised. Clever, plea- 
sant Mr Enkstrom, the English consul, who eiitcrcd 
into the arrangements as if they had been a duty of his 
post, could not imagine anything better. Ilut I could 
not see how a middle-aged jierson, who had never driven 
a carriage in his life, was to get along with any comfort 
over the rough roads and through the vast spaces of 
this northern land, expo.sed to all weathers, and desti- 
1 tiite of all knowledge of the language of the people by 

1 whose aid alone could he stir even a step. I therefore 

1 expressed my willingness to bo somewhat obliging to 
mj'sclf in the way of expense ; and it was finally settled 
^ that 1 should have a four-wliecled and hooded carriage 
for two horses, together with a servant to drive and act 
as my interpreter or tolkan. Tlie former was speedily 
obtained at a sum equivalent to Is. 8d. English a day — 
a plain, old, barkened, battered machine as ever met 
my eyes, yet warranted to be of great strength, as liad 
been often sliown in Norwegian tours heretofore. As 
to a tolkan, the case was more difficult. The man whom 
all regarded as the facile princeps of Ids class, by name 
Jacob Carlblom, was absent under an engagement. So 
were some others. At length a person named Quist 
was heard of, and brought under examination. He 
proved to be a fine-looking, robust man of about five- 
and-thirty, who had been a dragoon in the Sn'cclish 
army, but w^us now usually employed about a wine- 
merchant’s establishment. Little English did the honest 
fellow Jciiow, unB he had never bei n far into Norway, 
yet, all things considered, he seemed far from ineligible. 
An amiable, simple character shone in his face, and 
he riveted the favourable opinion which this excited 
amongst us all by the interest he expressed about the 
welfare of his wife, and thd-^ipulation he seemed resolved 
to make that a portion of liis wages should be paid to 
lier w^eckly during his absence. 1 therefore engaged 
Quist ; nor was there ever occasion to regret doing so, for 
he justified every favourable anticipation. It was now, 
then, determined that 1 should set out on my travels at 
an early hour next morning, taking the road to Chris- 
tiania, which is distant 215 English miles from Gotten- 
burg» was thought that X might reach that city in 

little than three days, provided that /ore&ud notices 

were sent on before to warn tlie station-house keepers 
have horses in each instance ready for me. This is 
a cdstom peculiar to the north, where the rarity of tra- 
veUbra teaches that it is more economical to force horses 

from the farmers when they are wanted, than to have ; 
them kept by innkeepers for regular service. There i 
is,* therefore, a gnvernrnent regulation compelling the > 
farmers to be ready, when called upon, to furnish horses ! 
at a certain rate of remuneration ; and equally enforcing 
that the innkeepers shall, on receipt of warning, or when i 
directly called on by travellers, have horses at their | 
doors within two hours. It is a tyrannical system, to 1 
which I never could reconcile myself; but no one is j 
heard complaining of it. On the present occasion, one | 
of my friends procured for me a quantity of blank j 
schedules, and, extending a few, sent them off by post 1 
along the road which I was to traverse next day, each I 
being addressed to a special innkeeper. Thus we ; 
accomplished the purpose at a comparatively trilling 1 
ex])ensc. Had the post not been available, it would | 
have been necessary to send a special messenger at a 
cost equal to half that incurred for the horses them- 
selves. R. C. 

RECOLLECTIONS OE A POLICE OPEICEK. 

X, V. z. 1 

The following advertisement appeared in several of the 
London journals in the year 1832 : — ‘ If Owen Lloyd, a 
native of Wales, and who, it is believed, resided for 
many years in London as clerk in a large mercantile es- 
tablishment, will forward his present address to X.Y.Z., 
Post-Office, St Martin’s-le-Grand, to be left till called i 
for, he will hear of something greatly to his advantage.’ ! 

My attention had been attracted to this notice by its i 
very frequent appearance in the journal which I was j 
chiefly in the habit of reading, and, from professional | 
habits of thinking, I bad set it down in my own mind 1 
as a trap for some offender against the principles of , 
mcnm and whose presence in a criminal court was 

very earnestly desired. I was confirmed in this conjec- 
ture by observing that, in despair of Owen ] Jo> d’s volun- 
tary disclosure of his retreat, a reward of fifty guineas, 
payable by a respectable solicitor of Lothbury, was ulti- 
mately offered to any person who would furnish X. V. /. | 

with the missing man’s address. ‘ An old bird,’ J tm ii- j 
tally exclaimed on perusing this paragraph, ‘ and not to 
i bo caught with chaff; that is evident.’ Still more to ' 
excite rny curiosity, and at the same time bring the 

1 matter within the scope of my own particular functions, 

I found, on taking up the ‘Police Gazette,’ a reward of 
thirty guineas offered for the apprehension of Owen 
Lloyd, whose person and manners were minutely dc- I 
scribed. ‘ The pursuit grows hot,’ tlioiight I, throwing | 
down the paper, and liastening to attend a summons just 
brought mo from the superintendent; ‘and if Owen 
Lloyd is still within the four seas, his chance of escape } 
seems but a poor one.’ j 

On waiting on the superintendent, I was directed to 1 
put myself in immediate personal communication with 1 
a Mr Smith, the head of an eminent wholesale liuuse in 1 
the City. 

‘ In the City!’ 

‘Yes; but your business with Mr Smith is relative 
to the extensive robbery at his West-end residence a 
week or two ago. The necessary warrants for the appre- 
hension of the suspected parties have b\^n, I under- 
stand, obtained, and on your return will, together with 
some necessary memoranda, be placed in your liands.' 

1 at once proceeded to my destination, and on my 
arrival, was immediately ushered into a dingy back- 
room, where I was desired to wait till Mr Smitli, wlio 
was just then busily engaged, could speal. to me. Cast- 
ingt cy®® over a table, near which tlie clerk had 

placed me a chair, I perceived a newspaper and the ' 

' Police Gazette,’ in both of which the advertisements | 
for the discovery of Owen Lloyd were strongly uniler- • 
lined. *01i, ho,* thought I; ‘Mr Smith, then, is the 

X. Y. Z. who is so extremely anxious td renew liis 
acquaintance with Mr Ow'cn Lloyd ; and I am the 
honoured individual selected to bring about the desired : 

• 
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interview. Well, it ia in my now vocation — one which 
can Bcarcely be dispenaed with, it aedma, in thia bu|y, 
scheming life of ours.* 

Mr Smith did not keep me waiting long. He seemed 
1 a hard, ahrewd, business man, whose* still wiry frame, 
1 brisk, active gait and manner, and clear, decisive eye, 
; indicated-^though the snows of more than sixty winters 
! had passed oyer his head — a yet vigorous life, of which 

1 the morning and the noon had been spent in the suc- 
j cessful pursuit of wealth and its accompaniment — social 
consideration and influence. 

1 ‘You have, I suppose, read the advertisements 
marked on these papers ? ’ 

!i ‘I have, and of course conclude that you, sir, are 

1 X. Y. Z.' 

j| *()f course conclusions,’ rejoined Mr Smith vr’»h a 

| | quite perceptible sneer, * are usually very silly ones : in 
this instance especially so. My name, you ought to be 

1 aware, is Smith : X. Y. Z., whoever he may be, I expect 

1 in a few minutes. In just seventeen minutes,’ added the 

I exact man of business 5 * for I, by letter, appointed him 
to meet me here at one o’clock precisely. My motive 
j, in seeking an interview with him, it ia proper I should 
! tell you, is the probability that lie, like myself, is a 
(; sufferer by Owen Lloyd, and may not therefore object 
! to defray n fair share of the cost likely to be incurred 
!, in unkennelling the delinquent, and prosecuting him to 
j' conviction ; or, which would be far better, lie may be in 

1 possession of information that will enable us to obtain 
' completely the cine I already almost grasp. But we 

1 must be cautious: X. Y. Z. may be a relative or friend 

1 of Tdoyd’s, and in that case, to possess him of our plans 

1 would answer no purpose but to afford him an oppor- 
1 tunity of baffling them. Thus mucli premised, I had 
better at once proceed to read over to you a few parti- 
culars I have jotted down, which, you will perceive, 

1 throw light and colour over the suspicions I have been 
j within these few days compelled to entertain. You are i 
j; doubtless acquainted with the full particulars of the 
i I robbery at my residence, Brook Street, last Thursday 

1 fortnight?* 

1 j ‘ Yes ; especially the report of the offleers, that the 

' crime must have been committed by persons familiar 

1 witli the premises and the general habits of the family.* 

‘ Precisscly. Now, have you your nieraorandura-book 
ready ?’ 

‘ CJiiite so.’ 

‘You had better write with ink,* said Mr Smith, 

1 pushing an inkstand and pens towards me. * Important 
memoranda should never, where there is a possibility 
of avoiding it, be written in pencil. Friction, thumbing, 
use of any kind, often partially obliterates them, creat- 
ing endless confusion and mistakes. Are you ready ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Owen Lloyd, a native of Wales, and, it was under- 
stood, descended from a highly-respectable family there. 
About five feet eight ; but I need not describe his per- 
son over again. Many years with us, first as junior, 
then ns head clerk ; during which his conduct, as re- 
gards the firm, was exemplary. A man of yielding, 
irresolute mind — if indeed a person can be said to really 
possess a mind at all who is always changing it for 
some other i^rson’s — incapable of saying “No” to em- 
barrassing, impoverishing requests — one, in short, Mr 
Waters, of that numerous class of individuals whom 
fools say are nobody’s enemies but their own, as if that 
were possible’ 

* I understand ; but I really do not see how this bears 

upon ’ 

* The mission you are directed to undertake ? I think 
it does, as you will presently see. Three years -ago, 
Owen Lb^’d having involved himself, in consequence of 
tlie serious defect of character I have indicated, in large 
liabilities for pretended friends, left out employment ; 
and to avo;d a jail, fled, no one could discover whither. 
Edward Jones, also a native of the principality, whose 
description, as well as that of his wife, you will receive 
from the superintendent, was discharged about seven 

l.__. 

years since from our service for misconduct, and went, 
we understood, to America, lie always appearetl to pos- 
sess great influence over the mind of his considerably 
younger countryman Lloyd. Jones and his wife were 
seen three evenings since by one of our clerks near 
Temple Bar. I am of opinion, ^fr Waters,* continued 

Mr Smith, removing his Spectacles, and closing the note- 
bf}ok, from which he had been reading, * that it is only 
the first step in crime, or criminal imprudence, which 
feeble-minded men especially long hesitate or boggle 
at; and I now more than suspect that, pressed by po- 
verty, and very possibly yielding to the persuasions and 
example of Jones — who, by the wh3\ was as well ac- 
quainted with the premises in Brook Street as his fellow- 
clerk — the once honest, ductile Owen Lloyd, is now a 
common thief and burglar.’ 

‘Indeed!’ 

* Yes. A more minute search led to the discovery, the 
day before yesterday, of a pocket-book behind some 
l)ook-shelves in the library. As no property had been • 
taken from that room — though the lock of a large iron 
chest, containing coins and medals, had been evidently 
tampered with — the search there was not at first very 
rigorous. That pocket-book — here it is — belonged, I 
know, to Owen Lloyd when in our service. See, here 
are his initials stumped on the cover.’ 

* Might ho not have inadvertently left it there when 
with you ? * 

‘ You will scarcely think so after reading the date of 
the flve-pound note of the Hampshire County Bank, 
which you will find within the inner lining.’ * 

* The date ia 1831 .* 

‘Exactly. I have also strong reason for believing 
that Owen Llo3rd is now, or has been lately, residing in 
some part of Ilampsliire.’ 

* That is important.’ 1 

* This letter,’ continued Mr Smith ; and then pausing 
for a brief space in some embarrassment, he added — 

‘ 'The commissioner informed me, Mr Waters, that you 

1 were a person upon whose good sense and discretion^ as 
well as sagacity and courage, every confidence might be 
placed. I therefore fc(d less, difficulty than 1 otherwise 
should in admitting you a little behind the family screen, 
and entering with you upon matters one would not^ 
willingly have bruited in the public ear.* 

I bowed, and he presently proceeded. 

‘ Owen IJoyd, I should tell you, is married to a very 
amiable, superior sort of woman, and has one child, a 
dniigliter named Caroline, an elegant, gentle-mannered, 
l}eautirul girl I admit, to whom my wife was much at- 
tached, and she was consequently a frequent visitor in 
Brook Street. This I always felt was very imprudent ; 
and the result was, that niy son Arthur Smith — only 
about two years her senior; she was just turned of 
seventeen when her father was compelled to fly from 
his creditors — formed a silly, boyish attachment for her. 

They have since, I gather from this letter, wliich I 
found yesterday in Artliur’s dressing-room, carried on, 
at long intervals, a clandestine corrcsiKuidcnce, waiting 
for the advent of more propitious times — vidnch, being 
interpreted,’ added Mr Smith with a sardonic sneer, 

‘ means of course my death and burial.’ • 

‘ You are in possession, then, if Miss Caroline Lloy<l 
is living with her father, of his precise place of abode ?’ 

‘Not exactly. The corftspondence is, it seems, 
carried on without the knowledge of Owen Lloyd ; and 
the girl states in answer, it should seem, to Arthur’s 
inquiries, that her father would never forgive her*f, 
under present circumstances^ she disclosed his place of 
residence— can now very well understand that — and 
she intreats Arthur not to persist, at least for the pre- 
sent, in his attempts to discover her. My son, you 
must understand, is now of age, and so far as fortune is 
concerned, is, thanks to a legacy from an aunt on his 
mother’s side, independent of me.’ 

‘ What post-mark does the letter bear ? ’ 

‘Charing -Gross. Miss Lloyd states that it will bo 
posted in London by a friend ; that friend being, 1 no- 

.. ..... , .. J 
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thing doubt, her father’s confederate, Jones. But to 
us the most important part of the epistle is the follow- 
ing line : — “ My father met with a sad accident in the 
forest some time ago, but is now quite recovered.” The 
words in the forest have, you see, been written over, but 
not BO entirely as to prevent their being, with a little 
trouble, traced. Now, coupling this expression with the 
Hampshire bank-note, I am of opinion that Lloyd is 
concealed somewhere in the New Forest.* 

‘A shrewd guess, at nil events.* 

•You now perceive what weighty motives I have to 
bring this man to justice. The property carried off I 
care little comparatively about; but the intercourse 
between the girl and my son must at any cost be ter- 
minated* — 

He WHS interrupted by a clerk, who entered to say 
that Mr William Lloyd, the gentleman who had adver- 
tised as * X. Y. Z.,* desired to speak to him. Mr Smith 
directed Mr Lloyd to be shown i[i ; and then, snatching 
up the ‘ Police Gazette,* and thrusting it into one of the 
table-drawers, said in a low voice, but marked emphasis, 
* A relative, no doubt, by the name: be silent, and be 
watchful.* 

A minute afterwards Mr Lloyd was ushered into the 
room. He was a thin, emaciated, and apparently sor- 
row-stricken man, on the wintry side of middle age, 
but of mild, courteous, gentlemanly speech and man- 
ners. Tie was evidently nervous and agitated, and after 
a word or two of customary salutation, said hastily, 

‘ I gather from this note, sir, that you can afford me 
' tidings of*my long-lost brother Owen: wdiere is he?* 

I He looked eagerly round the apartment, gazed with 
curious c:irnc8tncsa in my face, and then again turned 
with tremulous anxiety to Mr Smith. ‘Is he dead? 
Pray do not keep me in suspense.’ 

‘ Sit down, sir,* said Mr Smith, pointing to a chair. 

I * Your brother, Owen Lloyd, was for many years a clerk 
in this establishment’ 

‘ IVnfi—was!* interrupted Mr Lloyd with greatly-in- 
creased agitation ; ‘ not now, then — he has left you?* 

‘ For upwards of three years. A few days ago— pray 
do not interrupt me — I obtained intelligence of him, 
which, with such a-ssistance as you may possibly be able 
to afford, will perhaps suffice to enable this gentleman* 
— pointing to me — ‘ to discover his present resiilence.* 

I could not stand the look which Mr Lloyd fixed upon 
me, and turned hastily away to gaze out of the win- 
dow, as if attracted by the noise of a squabble between 
two draymen, wliicli fortunately broke out at the mo- 
ment in the narrow, choked-iip street. 

‘ For what purpose, sir, are you instituting this eager 

search after my brother ? It cannot be that No, 

no — he has left you, you say, more than three years : 
besides, tho bare supposition is as wucked as absurd.* 

* The truth is, Mr Lloyd,* rejoined Mr Smith after a 
few moments* refiection, ‘ there is great danger that my 
son may disadvantageously connect himself with your 
— with your brother’s family — ^may, in fact, marry 
his daughter Caroline. Now I "could easily convince 
Owen * 

‘ Caroline 1 ’ interjected Mr Lloyd with a tremulous 
accent, and his dim eyes suffused with tears — ‘Caro- 
line I — ay, truly 7ter daughter would be named Caro- 
line.* An instant after, added, drawing himself up 
with an air of pride and some sternness : * Caroline 
Lloyd, sir, is a person who, by birth, and, I doubt not, 
cliiracter and attainments, is a fitting match for the 
son of the proudest merchant of this proud city.’ 

‘Very likely,* rejoined Mr Smith dryly; ‘but you 
mi£ki excuse me for saying that, as regards my son, it 
is one which 1 will at any cost prevent.* 

‘How am I to know,* observed Mr Lloyd, whose 
glance of pride bad quickly passed away, * that you are 
dealing fairly and candidly with me in the matter ? ’ 

In reply to tliis home-thrust, Mr Smith placed the 
letttj^r addressed by Miss Lloyd to his son in the hands 
of tliy questioner, at the same time explaining how he 
had (^tained it. 


Mr Lloyd’s hands trembled, and his tears fell fast 
ovpr the letter as he hurriedly perused it. It aeemed by 
his broken, involuntary ejaculations, that old thoughts 
and memories were deeply stirred within him. ‘ Poor 
girl I — so young, so gentle, and so sorely tried ! Her 
mother’s very turn of thought and phrase. Owen, too, 
artless, honourable, just as ho was ever, except when 
the dupe of knaves and villains.’ 

He seemed buried in thought for some time after the 
perusal of the letter *, and Mr Smith, whose cue it was 
to avoid exciting suspicion by too great eagerness of 
speech, was growing fldgetty. At length, suddenly look- 
ing up, he said in a dejected tone, ‘ If this is all you 
have ascertained, we seem as far off as ever. 1 can 
afford you no help.* 

‘ I am not sure of that,’ replied Mr Smith. ‘ Let us 
look calmly at the matter. Your brother is evidently 
not living in Jjondon, and that accounts for your adver- 
tisements not being answered.* 

‘ Truly.* 

‘ If you look at the letter attentively, you will per- 
ceive that three important words, “ in the forest,” have 
been partially erased.* 

* Yes, it is indeed so ; but what* 

* Now, is there no particular locality in the country 
to which your brother would be likely to betake him- 
self in preference to another ? Gentlemen of fancy and 
sentiment,’ added Mr Smith, ‘usually fall back, I liave 
heard, upon some favourite haunt of early days wlien 
pressed by adversity.* 

* It is natural they should,* replied Mr Lloyd, liecfl- 
less of the sneer. ‘I have felt that longing for old 
haunts and old faces in intensest force, even when I was 
what the world calls prospering in strange lands ; and 

how much more But no ; lie would not return to 

Wales — to Caermarthen — to be looked down upon by 
those amongst whom our family for so many genera- 
tions stood equal with the highest. Besides, I have per- 
sonally sought him there — in vain.’ 

‘But his wife — she is not a native of the princi- 
pality ? ’ 

‘No. Ah! I remember. The forest 1 It must be so! 
Caroline Ileyworth, whom we first met in the Isle of 
Wight, is a native of Beaulieu, a village in the New 
Forest, Hampshire. A small, very small proi>erty there, 
bequeathed by an uncle, belonged to her, and perhaps 
has not been disposed of. How came I not to tliink of 
this before? 1 will set out at once — and yet pressing 
business requires my stay here for a day or two.* 

‘ T'his gentleman, Mr Waters, can proceed to Beau- 
lieu immediately.* 

‘ Tliat must do then. You will call on me, Mr 
Waters — here is my address — before you leave town. 
Thank you. And Go<l bless you, sir,* he added, sud- 
denly seizing Mr Smith’s hand, ‘ for the light you have 
thrown upon this wearying, and, I feared, hopeless 
search. You need not be so anxious, sir, to send a 
special messenger to release your son from liis promise 
of marriage to my niece. None of us, be assured, will 
be desirous of forcing her upon a reluctant family.* 
He then bowed, and withdrew. 

‘Mr Waters,* said Mr Smith with a good deal of 
sternness, as soon as we were alone, * 1 expect that no 
sentimen) A crotchet will prevent your doing your duty 
in this matter?* 

‘ What right,* I answered with some heat, ‘ have you, 
sir, to make such an insinuation ? * 

* Because I perceived, by your manner, that you dis- 
approved my questioning Mr Lloyd as tr the likeliest 
mode of securing his brother.* 

* My manner but interpreted my thouglits : still, sir, 

I know what belongs to my duty, and shtffi x^os'form it.* 

* Enough : 1 have nothing more to say.' 

I drew on my gloves, took up my hat, and was 
leaving the room, when Mr Smith exclaia.ed, ‘ Stay 
one moment, Mr Waters : you see that my great object 
is to break off the connection between my son and Miss 
Uoy^?* 
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‘Ido.* 

‘ I am qot anxious, you will remember, to pi«8S the 
prosecution i/*, by a frmk miUen o^e 9 »ion of hit goilt^ 
Ovren Lloyd places an insuperable bar between his child 
and mine. You understand ? * 

* Perfectly. But permit me to obscrre, that the duty 
you just now hinted I might hesitate to perform, will 
not permit me to be a party to any such transaction, 
Good-day.* 

1 waited on Mr William Lloyd soon afterwards, and 
listened with painful interest to the brief history which 
he, with childliko simplicity, narrated of his own and 
brother’s fortunes. It was a sad, oft-told tale. They 
had boon early left orphans { and deprircd of judicious 
guidance, had run — William more e8pecially->-a wild 
career of dissipation, till all was gone. Just before the 
crash came, they had both fallen in love with the same 
woman, Caroline Heyworth, who had preferred the 
meeker, more gentle-hearted Owen, to his elder brother. 
They parted in anger. William obtained a situation 
as bailiff and overseer of an estate in Jamaica, where, 
by many years of toil, good fortune, and economy, he 
at length ruined his health and restored his fortunes ; 
and was now returned to die rich in his native country; 
mid, as he had till an hour before feared, unlamented 
.and untended save by hirelings. I promised to write 
immediately I had seen his brother; and with a sor- 
rowful heart took leave of the vainly-rejoicing, prema- 
turely-aged mjui. 

I arrived at Southampton by the night-coach — the 
railway was but just begun, I remember — and was in- 
formed that the best mode of reaching Beaulieu — 
Bewley, they pronounced it — was by crossing the South- 
ampton river to the village of Hytlie, which was but a 
few miles distance from Beaulieu. As soon as I had 
breakfasted, I hastened to the quay, and was soon 
speeding across the tranquil waters in one of the sharp- 
stemmed wherries which plied constantly between the 
shores. ]\Iy attention was soon arrested by two figures 
in tlie stem of the boat, a man and woman. A slight 
examination of their features sufficed to convince me 
that they were Jones and his wife. They evidently 
entertained no suspicion of pursuit; and as I heard 
them tell the boatmen they were going on to Bewley^ I 
determined for the present not to disturb their fancied 
security. It was fortunate I did so. As soon as we had 
landed, they passed into a mean-looking dwelling, which, 
from some nets, and a boat under repair, in a small 
yard in front of it, I concluded to be a fisherman’s. As 
no veliiclo could be readily procured, 1 determined on 
walking on, and easily reached Beaulieu, which is 
cliarmingly situated just within the skirts of the New 
Forest, about twelve o’clock. After partaking of a slight 
repast at the principal inn of the place — I forget its 
name ; but it was, I remember, within a stone’s-throw 
of the celebrated Beaulieu Abbey ruins — I easily con- 
trived. by a few careless, indirect questions, to elicit all 
the information I required of the loquacious waiting- 
maid. Mr Lloyd, who seemed to bear an excellent cha- 
racter, lived, I was informed, at a cottage about half a 
mile distant from the inn, and chiefly Supported himself 
as a measurer of timber — beech and ash : a small stock 
— the oak jvas reserved for government purposes — he 
usually kept on hand. Miss Caroline, the girl said, did 
beautiful fancy-work ; and a group of flowers painted by 
lier, as natural as life, was framed and glazed in the bar, 
if I would like to see it. Upon the right track sure 
enough ! Mr Lloyd, there could be no longer a doubt, 
had unconsciously betrayed his unfortunate, guilty 
brother into the hands of justice, and I, an agent of the 
iron law, was already upon the threshold of his hiding- 
place I J felt no pleasure at the success of the scheme. 
To have bravely and honestly stood up against an ad- 
verse fate for so many years, only to fall into crime just 
as fortune, had grown weary of persecuting him, and a 
long-estranged brother had returned to raise him and 
his to their former position in society, was melancholy 
indeed! And the young woman too, whose letter 


breathed so pure, so. gentle, so patient a spirit! —it 
would not bear thinking about— and I resolutely strove 
to look upon the affair as one of everyday routine. It 
would not, do, however ; and 1 was about to quit the 
room in no' very enviable IVame of mind, when my boat 
companions, Mr and Mrs Jones, entered, and seated 
themselves at one of the tables. The apartment was 
rather a large one, and as I was seated in the corner of 
a box at some distance firom the entrance, they did not 
at first observe me ; and several words caught my ear 
which awakened a strong desire to hear more. That I 
might do so, I instantly adopted a Very common, but 
not the less often very successful device. As soon as the 
new-comers perceived me, their whispered colloquy 
stopped abruptly ; and after a minute or so, the man 
said, looking hard at me, * Good-day, sir ; you have 
had rather a long walk ? ' and he glanced at my dusty 
boots. 

* Sir,* I replied, enclosing my left ear with my hand 
in the manner of a natural ear - trumpet, ' did you 
speak P ’ 

‘ A dusty walk,* he rejoined in a voice that might 
have been heard in a hurricane or across Fleet Street. 

‘ One o’clock I ’ I replied, pulling out my watch. * No : 
it wants a quarter yet' 

‘Deaf as the Monument,’ said Jones to his com- 
panion. ‘ All right.’ 

The suspended dialogue was but partially resumed. 

‘ Do you think,* said the woman, after the lapse of 
about five minutes—* do you think Owen and his fiimily 
will go with us ? I hope not.* » 

‘ Not he : I only asked him just for the say-so of the 
thing. He is too chicken-hearted for that, or for any- 
thing else that requires pluck.* 

Finishing the spirits and water they had ordered, 
they soon afterwards went out. I followed. , 

As soon as we had gone about a hundred paces firom 
the house, I said, ‘ J’ray can you tell me which is Mr 
Lloyd the beech-merchant's house ? ’ 

* Yes,’ replied the man, taking hold of my arm, and 
hallooing into my ear with a power sufficient to really 
deafen one for life : * we are going there to dine.’ 

I nodded comprehension, and on we journeyed. Wo 
were met at the door by Owen Lloyd himself — a 
man in whoso countenance guilelessness, even to sinf- 
plicity, seemed stamped by nature’s own true hand. 
So much, thought I, for the reliance to bo placed 
on physiognomy ! * I have brought you a customer,’ 

said Mr Jones; ‘but ho is as deaf as a stmie.’ I 
was courteously invited in by signs ; and with much 
hallooing and shouting, it was finally settled that, 
after dinner, I should look over Mr Lloyd’s stock of 
wood. Dinner had just been placed on the table by 
Mrs Lloyd and her daughter. A still very comely, 
interesting woman was Mrs Lloyd, though time and 
sorrow had long since set their unniistakeable seals 
upon her. Her daughter was, I thought, one of the 
most charniiiig, graceful young women I had ever 
seen, spite of the tinge of sadness which dwelt upon her 
sweet face, deepening its interest if if somewhat dimi- 
nished its beauty. My heart ached to think of the 
misery the announcement of my errand must presently 
bring on such gentle beings — innocent, I felt confident, 
even of the knowledge of the crime that had been com- 
mitted. I dreaded to bcgilt — not. Heaven knows, from 
any fear of the men, wlio, compared with me, were 
poor, feeble creatures, and 1 could easily have mast^ed 
half-a-dozen such; but the females — that young i^irl 
especially — how encounter ihtir despair? I mutely 
declined dinner, but accepted a glass of ale, and sat 
down till I could muster sufficient resolution for the 
performance of my task ; for I felt this was an oppor- 
tunity of quietly effecting the capture of both the sus- 
pected criminals which must not be neglected. 

Dinner was just over when Mrs Lloyd said, * Ob, Mr 
Jones, have you seen anything of my husband’s pock«f- 
book ? It was on a shelf in the room where you slept — 
not the last time, but when you were here abouftbree 
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; wct'ks ago. We can find it nowhere; and I thought 
you might possibly have taken it by mistake.* 

‘A black, common-looking thing?* said Jones. 

‘ Yes.* 

* I did take it by mistake. 1 found it in one of my 
parcels, and put it in my pocket, intending of course 
to return it when I came back ; but I remember, when 
wanting to open a lock of winch I had lost the key, 
taking it out to see if it contained a pencil-case which 
I thought might answer the purpose ; and finding none, 
tossing it away in a pet, I could not afterwards find it.* 

‘ Then it is lost ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but what of that ? Tliere was nothing in it.* 

‘You arc mistaken,’ rejoined Owen; ‘there was a 

five-pound country note in it, and the loss will What 

I is the matter, friend ?’ 

1 had sprung upon my feet with uncontrollable emo- 
tion : Mr Lloyd’s observation recalled me to myself, 
and I sat down again, muttering something about a 
sudden pain in the side. 

‘ Oh, if that’s the case,* said Jones, ‘ 1*11 make it up 
willingl}^. I am pretty rich, you know, just now.* 

‘ We shall be much obliged to you,* said Mrs Lloyd ; 

‘ its loss would be a sad blow to us.' 

‘ How came you to send those heavy boxes here, 
Jones?* said Owen Lloyd. ‘Would it not have been 
better to have sent them direct to Portsmouth, where 
the vessel calls ?* 

‘ I had not quite made up my mind to return to 
America then ; and 1 knew' they W'ould be safer here 
than anywhere else.’ 

‘ When do you mean to take them aw'ay ? We are 
so badly off for room, that they terribly hamper us.* 

‘ This evening, about nine o’clock. I have hired a 
smack at Ilytbe to take us, bag and baggage, down 
the river to meet the liner w'hich calls off Ports- 
* mouth to-morrow. I wish we could persuade you to i 
go with us.’ 

‘ Thank you, Jones,* replied Owen in a dejected tone. 

* I have very little to hope for here ; still my lieart clings 
to tlie old (Miuntry.* 

I had heard enough ; and hastily rising, intimated a 
wish to look at the timber at once, Mr Lloyd imme- 
diately rose, and Jones and his wife left the cottage 
ti) return to ITythc at the same time that we did. 1 
marked a few pieces of timber, and promising to send 
for them in the morning, hastened aw ay. 

A mountain seemed removed from off my breast: I 
felt as if 1 had ai;hicved a great personal deliverance. 
Truly a w'oridcrful interposition of Providence, I thought, 

I that has so signally averted the fatal consc(|uence8 likely 
' to have resulted from the thoughtless imprudence of 
I Ow en Lloyd, in allowing his house to be made, however 
j innocently, a receptacle for stolen goods, at the solicita- 
tions, too, of a man whose character he knew to be none 
of the purest, lie had had a narrow escape, and might 
with perfect truth exclaim — 

* Tlierf’H a Divinity that ehapos our ends, 

Kough-how them how we will.’ 

The warrants of which I was the bearer the London 
police nutlsorities had taken care to got indorsed by a 
magistrate of the county of Hampshire, w'ho happened 
to he in London, so that I found no difficulty in arrang- 
ing efTectiially for the captiH'e and safe custody of Junes 
and bis assistants when lie came to fetch his booty. 

I had just returned to the Beaulieu Inn, after 
coifipleting my arrangements, when a carriage drove 
furiously up to the door, and who should, to my utter 
astonishment, alight, but Mr William Lloyd, and Messrs 
Smith, father and son. I hastened out, and briefly en- 
joining caution and silence, begged them to step with 
me into H private room. The agitation of Mr Lloyd 
and of Mr Arthur Smith w’as extreme, but Mr Smith 
appeared cold and inipassive as ever. I soon ascer- 
t.V.ied that Arthur Smith, by bis mother’s assistance, I 
suspect, had early penetrated his fatlier’s schemes and 
secrets, and had, in consequence, caused Mr William 


Lloyd to be watched borne, with whom, immediately li 
after I had left, he had a long conferencen* I^ter in 
th6 evening an dclaircissement with the father took < 
place ; and after a long and stormy discussion, it was .1 
resolved that nil three should the next morning post ,! 
down to Beaulieu, and act as circumstances might i! 
suggest. My story was soon told. It was received of \ 
course with unbounded joy by the brother and the I 
lover ; and even through the father’s apparent indiffer- I 
ence I could perceive that his refusal to participate in | 
the general joy would not be of long duration. The 
large fortune which Mr William Lloyd intimated his 
intention to bestow upon Iris niece was a new and 
softening element in the affair. 

Mr Smith, senior, ordered his dinner; and Mr Lloyd 
and Arthur Smith — hut why need. I attempt to relate 
what f^^i/did? I only know that when, a long time 
afterwards, I ventured to look in at Mr Owen Lloyd’s 
cottage, all the five inmates — brother, uncle, lover, 
niece, and wife — were talking, laughing, weeping, smil- 
ing, like distracted creatures, and seemed \itterly inca- 
pable of reasonable discourse. An hour after that, as I ; 
stood screened by a belt of forest-trees in wait for Mr | 
Jones and company, I noticed, as they all strolled pa*<t 
me in the clear moonlight, that the tears, the agitation 
had passed away, leaving only smiles and grateful joy ; 
on the glad faces so lately clouded by anxiety and | 
sorrow. A mighty change in so brief a space ! 

Mr Jones arrived with his cart and helpers in due i 
time. A man who sometimes assisted in the timber- ; 
yard was deputed, with an apology for the absence of 
Mr Lloyd, to deliver the goods. The boxes, full of i 
plate and other valuables, were soon hoisted in, ami the j 
cart moved off. I let it proceed about a mile, and then, | 
with the help I had placed in readiness, easily sccurcil 1 
the astounded burglar and his assistants; and early the | 
next morning Jones w'as on his road to London. He | 
was tried at the ensuing Old-Bailey sessions, convicted, j 
and transported for life ; and the discretion I had ever- j 
cised in not executing the warrant against Owen Lloyd 
was decidedly approved of by the authorities. 

It was about two months after my first interview 
with Mr Smith that, on returning home one evening, 
my wife placed before me a piece of bride-cake, ami 
two beautifully-engraved cards united with white satin 
ribbon, bearing the names of Mr and Mrs Arthur 
Smith. 1 was more gratified by this little act of cour- 
tesy for Emily’s sake, as those who have ternporardy 
fallen from a certain position in society will easily 
iindcr.stand, than I should have been by the costliest 
present. The service I had rendered was purely acci- 
dental: it has nevertheless been always kindly remem- 
bered by all parties whom it so critically served. 


RUIN S. 

Everything is mutable, everything is perishable .around 
us. The forms of nature and the works of art alike 
crumble away; and amid the gigantic forms that surround 
it, the soul of man is alone immortal. Knowledge itself 
ebbs and flows like the changing sea, and art has become 
extinct in regions where it earliest flourished. Kingdoms 
that once gave law; to the nations, figure no Inore in the 
world’s history leaving nothing but a name, and Ruins* 
Most of the ruins of the ancient world are remarkable 
as monuments of a political clement now happily ex- 
tinct. They are emblems of that despotic rule which, in 
the early history of mankind, w'as wcll-ni^h univcrsul; 
which delighted in rearing immense structures, like the 
Pyramids, of little utility, but requiring an enormous ex- 
penditure of labour; and contrasted with the capricious- 
nesH and violence of which, the most arbitrary of modern 
governments is liberty itself. But such ruins not only 
teach us to be grateful to Heaven for the blessings of 
political freedom, but reveal to us glimpses of a past 
which, but for them, would remain veiled in obscurity. 
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: lly a right use of them we discover, more or less perfectly, 
I the hintoiy'und the custobs of races long dead. Bucib 
' Ilerculancuni, once more ^veti back to the sunbeams, re- 
' veals to us the domestic life of ancient Rome] the hieit>- 
' glyphics of Kgypt, the paintings and sculptures of Nineveh, 
tell us stories of their kings, and show us symbols of their 
1 splendour. What geology is to us in relation to the early 
earth, such are ruins In regard to its human habitants: 
they are their history in stone. 

There is a peculiar grandeur and impressiveness in the 
ruins which date from the era of the old universal mo* 

! n arc hies. So many centuries have rolled away since then, 
conquest and desolation have so often swept over their 
territories, and tyranny so decimated their inhabitants, 
that among them Decay assumes a grander form than 
elsewhere in the world. It is not single edifices dilapi- 
dated that meet our view, but whole cities desolate — 
‘1 whole cities so crumbled into dust, that the * cry sites of 
! some of the greatest of ancient capitals have slipped from 

I the world’s memory. Egypt, Greece, Persia, the Assyrian 

1 realm, arc great names, once filling earth with their 
glory, now all but obliterated from the roll of nations. 
We enter the regions where once sat those old Queens of 
the East, and look for some reflection of former greatness 
still lingering on the brows of the inhabitants. We look 
ill vain. Cities arc mean; poverty is everywhere; man is 
i (l(‘gra(led, nature half desolate, and the testimony of our 
hcnsps makes us sceptical as to the truth of history. But 
search yet further, and lol silent and inanimate witnesses 
for the dead rise around. Amid the solitude and the 

1 desert, pillar and obeli^^k, palace and temple, cities im- 
mense even in their ruins, mark how the barren sands 
wcie once a garden, and the solitude was peopled by busy 

I myriads. Those shattered colonnades, those fallen capi- 

I I taN and mutilated statues, once rose above the dwellings 
of Hundred -gated Thebes; those mounds of rubbish, now 
shunned even by the wild Bedouin, cover the wondrous 
irlics of Nineveh; those silent mountains that look down 

; on the lone, ruin-covered plain of Merdusht, once echoed 

1 1 back the shouts of royal Persopolis. Ruins are the voice 

1 of past ages chiding the present for its degeneracy. They 

1 are like sea-waro on the shore at low water, marking how 
i higli the tide of civilisation once rose. 

1 When we consider the remote period at which such 

|i edifices were constructed, we are at first surprised by two 
- qualities which they exhibit, sometimes united, some- 
li times a])art — magnitude and beauty. Magnitude always 
exerts a great inilucnce on the senses; and without seek- 
ing to explain how such an effect is produced, it is evi- 
dent from history that an admiration of the colossal is 
especially characteristic of the human mind in the early 
stages of its development. Accordingly, and perhaps also 
from a recollection of gigantic works before the Flood, 
the first undertaking of the united race of Postdiluvians 
was the vastly-imagined Tower of Babel. The first family 
of man in Europe — the Pelasgi — mute and inglorious in 
everything else, have left samples of an enormous arclii- 
1 tectuie, whose ruins to this day exist under the title of 
' Cyclopean. This peculiarity is not confined to the shores 
i of the Mediterranean. In the remote East, and in the 
j long undiscovfred regions of the West, in Ceylon and in 
; Mexico, the aboriginal races have left their sole memo- 
1 rials ill similar masses of masonry. With them size seems 

1 to have been everything; it was magnitude which then 
; fascinated the imagination. Even when men are well 

1 advanced in civilisation, the same spirit is perceptible 
; among them, and a love of exaggeration, the frequent 

1 use of hyperbole, characterises the early literature of all 
nations. - 

From the exquisite beauty of much of the architecture, 
poetiy, and sculpture that have come down to us from 
antiquity, the singular fact is apparent, that the fine 
arts reached perfection at a time when those conducive 
to the material comforts were still in infancy. In those 
days the race of man was yet young; and youth in the 
species, as in the individual, is the seas^ of the Beauti- 
ful. It was a lively love and susceptibility to the charms 
of nature that peopled the woods and waters, the sunny 
skies and the sparkling sea, with deities in sympathy 
with man — that saw in the rainbow a messenger from 
heaven to earth, and in the thunder of the tempest the 
wrath of the Most High. The vague ever excites inte- 
rest; and the mysterious phenomena of nature contri- 
buted to fix their attention on bor aspects, and conse- 
quently on her beauties. Cadum and Terra, heaven and 
tsarth— in one word, Nature was the great goddess of 
paganism. She was the great parent of their Pantheon 
— from her all other gods drew birth; they were personi- 
fications of her powers, and, till the days of the Greeks, • 
it was under forms of her that they were worshipped. 
This susceptibility to beauty in nature was the parent 
of the beautiful in art. In stone, in bronze, on the can- 
vas, they strove to reproduce the perfection of form that 
they beheld in select nature — to attain the same harmony 
of parts — and thus to awaken in the beholder correspond- 
ing emotions of pleasure. Thus art, in diiferent countries, 
varied with the aspects of nature. The monotonous 
vastness and horizontal lines of the scenery of Egypt, find 
a counterpart in the heavy and monotonous grandeur 
of its temples; and the unhandsome features of its in- 
habitants, ill the half- Negro faces of its gods. In Greece, 
on the other hand, the variety in its architecture corre- 
sponds with the varied aspects of the country; and its 
exquisite sculpture is but a reflection of the noble linea- 
ments of the people. The showy prettiness of Chinese , 
decoration is typical ^f the Flowery Realm; and from 
the exuberance of animal life in Central Asia, springs 
the profusion of animal forms in the sculpture and archi- 
tecture of India, Persia, and Assyria. 

JCxternal circumstances also then fostered genius in 
architecture. Splendour was the glory of the kings of 
those days-— partly from taste, but not less so from neces- 
sity. The moral faculties of their subjects were too weak 

1 to be alone regarded : their senses had to be appealed to! 

As, during the Heroic Age, the king distinguished him- 
self from his army by his valour in the field, so, during 
peace, ho had to distinguish himself from his subjects 
by his magnificence. The royal mansion, constructed 
of enduring granite or shining marble, represented the 
visibility of power; and the people felt that they could as 
soon shake the globe as overturn the lord of so much 
might: hence the palaces of Persia. Relirion, too, 
availed herself of like means of impressing tuo unspi- 
ritual mind of the people; while superstition imagined 
that the gods were pleased by the splendour of the 
temples reared for their worship. Hence the stupendous 
temples of Imxor and Carnuc, with their huge orna- 
mented propylee, and far-stretching avenues of pillars 
and sphinxes — and the countless other 'sacred structures 
of Egypt, whose very ruins have all but perished : hence, 
too, the rock-temples of Ellora and Elephantf^ where the 
labour of the worshippers has hollowed out of the moun- 
tain rock a mansion for their deity, and has sculptured its 
sides with groups from Hindcj) mythology. Even in the 
New World traceji of a similar spirit are to be found; and 
doubtless the vast ruins recently discovered in Yucatan 
were designed to magnify the worship of the great sidi- 
god of the ancient Indians. 

The noblest source from which architecture can proceed 
was pre-eminently exhibited in the r^ublics of Greece. 

The exalted race that peopled that favoured land had 
passed the stage of intellectual development in which 
magnitude is the chief object of admiration ; and among 
them the great object of desire was beauty, and their'* 
chief characteristic was the love of the beautiful. Amor^ 
them Despotism was not seen building palaces to exhibit 
its own glory; it was a people gratifying an elevating 
passion, and, while doing so, voluntarily tiding majesty 

1 
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to the fltato. Simple and unostentatioua in their private 
dwellings, thev lavished geniua and splendoar in the con- 
Htriictioii of their public buildings ; for the state was but 
a concentration of thernselvoSi and in its glory they felt 
they were all partakera Nevertheless they desired 
l>eauty more for itself than for its concomitant splen- 
dour ; and cveu^n religion they were less worshippers of 
heaven than adorers of the beautiful. It is the loftiest 
of delights to say to the beautiful—* I am thy Maker I* and 
when kneeling before the matchless statues of their gods, 
the Greeks rather gloried in them as divine creations of 
their genius, than humbled themselves before them as 
emblems of their deities, Favouied by blood and climate, 
by the character of their country, and the advent to its | 
shores of all the knowledge of the old Kast — the Greeks j 
had a noble career before them ; and well did they fuldl j 
their destiny. Genius and power have long departed 
from the descendants of that lordly race ; but mankind 
still flock to the Hellenic strand to gaze on the divine 
* relics of the past. The sun of Greece has long set — but 
the land is still radiant with her ruins. j 

Egypt — that land of silence and mystery — as if to com- 
pensate for its total deficiency of written records, has left 
the greatest number of ruins. From the mouth of the 
Nile to above the Cataracts, relics of former magnificence 
stretch away to the borders of the Desert; and even amid 
the now sandy wastes we stumble at times upon a ruin 
lordly even in its decay. It tells us the oft-told tale of 
the triumph of Time. We gaze on the ruin, and see in it 
a broken purpose — and the strain of our meditations is 
sad. Wo think of the mighty monarch its founder — proud 
of hia power, and eager to use it ; yet conscious of his 
evanescence, and resolved to triumph over decay ere it 
triumphed over him — dreading the forgetfulness of hu- 
man hearts, and resolving to commit his glory to things 
less noble, but less perishable than they, and to make the 
silent marble eloquent with his praise. Those porphyry 
blocks have come from the far-off Nubian mountains, and 
earth must have groaned for leagues beneath their weight ; 
the carving of those friezes, and the sculpture of those 
statues, must have been the labour of years, Alas for 
the captivo and the slave 1 Hundreds have toiled and 
sunk on the plain around us — till the royal pile became 
H cenotaph to slave.s. That vase -shaped capital, half 
imbcilded in the sand, has boon soiled with the sweat, 
perhaps dabbled with the blood, of poor goaded beings; 
and tne sound of the lash and the groan of the victim 
have echoed in halls where splendour and gaiety were 
thenceforth to dwell. But long centuries have ])a8sed 
since then ; and now indignation does not break the calm 
of melancholy with which we gaze on the broken emblems 
of departed power. I'he structure which wks to exhibit 
I the glory and resources of a monarch lies shattered and 
crumbling in fragments ; and the lotos-leaf, which every- 
where appears on the ruins, is an emblem of the oblivion 
that shrouds the name of the founder. 

But many a ruin that still * enchants the world’ 
awakens other reflections than on the fall of power. It 
may be a concentvated history of its architect — it may be 
tbe embodiment of the long dream that made up his life. 
From the inspired moment when first its ideal form filled 
his mental in fancy we see it haunting his reveries 
like the memory of a beautiful dream. In sorrow it has 
come like an angel to gladden his lonely hours ; and 
thouj^h adversity crush h» spirit, he still clings like 
a lover to the dream of the soul. At length the object 
of^his life is accomplished ; and the edifice, awful in its 
vastness, yet enchanting in its beauty, stands in the light 
of day complete. To behold beauty in mental vision is a 
joy — but to place it before the eves of men, and see them 1 
bow in admiration and love, apd to knowthut it will live ] 
in theif? memories and hearts, elevating and gladdening, < 
and begetting fair shapes kindred to its own — this is joy 
.and, triumph. The object which thousands are praising, i 
and which will be the delight and gloiy of future a^es, is I 
ms child — it is a part of himself. And yet now It has i 
perished : the hand of man or of Time has struck it to ' 
earth. It is a broken idol — and we half feel the anguish ] 
at its fall which death has long ago spared its worshipper. 


The joy, the inspiration of a lifetime— the creature and 
yet the idol of genius — lies shattered on the sand ; and the 
wild palm-tree rises green and graceful above its re- 
mains. In this we behold the moral of ruins — it is 
Nature triumphing over Art. 

A GOVERNESS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 

A UMBER of years a|;o, when I was somewhat less fas- 
tidious in entering into an engagement than I have 
latterly become, I was induced to go to Ireland, to take 
charge of four young ladies in a gentleman’s family. It 
was going a terribly long way from home, and that was 
an unpleasant circumstance to contemplate; but every- 
body told me that 1 should be so very kindly treated, that 
1 did not long hesitate; and so accordingly behold me, in 
the first place, crossing the sea in a steamer to Dublin, 
and afterwards driving southwards inside the mail-coach, 
my spirits wonderfully up with the novelty of the scenery, 
and the beautiful weather, which seemed to welcome me 
to ‘ the first gem of the ocean.’ 

I do not wish to tell the name of the town to which I 
was bound, and need only say that it was a seaport, with 
some pretty environs, embellished with gentlemen’s seats 
and pleasure-grounds. In one of these seats, a large and 
handsoTiio mansion, surroundod by a park, and approached i 
by an *clogant’ avenue, 1 was to taico up my residence. 
‘A very pleasant affair I expect this is going to be,’ said 
I to myself, as I was driven up to the door of the hall in 
a jaunting-car, which had been in attendance for me r'lt 
the coach -office. * Nice, kind people, for having been so 
consiilerate — and what a good-looking establishment — as 
aristocratic as anybody couhl wish I’ 

The Tolmies, as I shall call the family — of course 
using a fictitious appellation — were really a most agree- 
able set of people. The head of the house M’as much 
I superior in station and character to a squireen. He pos- 
sessed considerable property, had been in parliament, 
and was a man of respectable acquirements, with exceed- 
ingly accomplished manners. His lady had been a reign- 
ing beauty in her youtli, and was still a person of fine 
appearance, though she seemed to have retired in a great 
measure from the world of fashion. She dressed highly, 
and occupied herself a good deal in doing nothing. IV’ith 
regard to her daughters, who were to bo my pupils, tlicy 
were obliging, light-hearted, and pretty. 1 liked them at 
first sight; nor did subsequent exx)erience make any sen- 
sible alteration on this feeling. 

The range of my duties was soon arranged. French, 
music, and drawing were to be the principal lessons; and ! 
to work wc set in the best possible spirits. I must say, | 
however, that a chill began to creep over me when 1 had | 
time to look about me. Inside and outside the mansion 
there was a curious mixture of the genteel with the 
shabby. There seemed to be no exact perception of what 
was due to comfort, not to speak of respectability. Seve- 
ral panes of glass were broken, and not one of them was 
restored during my stay. Sometimes they were open, the 
holes admitting rain and wind, and sometimes they were 
stopped with anything that could be readily laid hold of. 
The glazier was always to bo sent for ; but this proved 
only a figure of speech. 

My own room contrasted unpleasantly with, what till 
this time, T had been in the custom of thinking indis- 
pensably. On the night after my arrival 1 wished to 
fasten the Moor of my room, but found that it had no 
lock, and 1 was obliged to keep it shut by means of a 
piece of furniture. This did not more disconcert me 
than the discovery next morning that the room had no 
bell. I wanted a little hot water; but how Vas 1 to imOve 
myself heard t In 'vain I called from the top of the stair- 
case; nobody came. At length I recollected that there 
was a bell at the hall door; so, throwing on % cloak, I 
descended to the lower regions, and tolled the entrance- 
bell. Great was the commotion at so unusual a sound 
at this early hour, and servants were soon hn the spot 
wondering at the summons. The required hot water was 
brought to me in a broken china jug. 

AMay or two afterwards, <on going into my apartment, ■ 
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I was not a little astonished at observing that the house* 
maid had been using my toilet-apparatus, and was. at 
the very moment of my entrance, wiping her face mth 
my only towel. 

‘ Judy,* said I, * that is taking too much liberty, I must 
say. Go fetch to mo a clean towel at anyrate.* 

‘ A clane towel, did you say, miss 1 Why, this one is not 
a bit the worse o* me; for, you see, I washed my face 
ai'ore I touched it.* 

* 1 don’t care,’ I replied ; * 1 must have a fresh one^ so 
be so good as to bring it.* 

‘Sure!* exclaimed Judy, ‘how can I do that, when 
there is only one for each of us 1 * 

‘ Do you mean to tell me that there is only one towel 
for each room in the house 1 * 

‘ Indeed I do, miss, and plenty; for we always washes 
them on Saturday night, and dries them too; and in that 
way everybody has a clane one on Sunday.* 

Finding from one of the young ladies that this was 
reall}^ tlio case, 1 could say no Qiore on the subject. The 
next three days 1 dried my face with one of my cambric 
handkerchiefs. 

If the stock of lineirwas rather scanty, it was not more 
so than the bed furniture and some other articles usually 
j considered to be essential to comfort. For each bed in the 
I house but one blanket could be produced, no matter how 
cold was the weather; and 1 certainly should have 
, perished, if I had not taken the precaution of heaping 
1 my cloak and other articles on my bed every night on 
retiring to rest, flow' my young ladies managed 1 could 
I not toll. Though well provided with frocks and other 
^ oiiisido attire, they were desperately ill odT for those 
' articles wliich form the understratum of female apparel. 

! Y"ct they were unconscious of their deficiencies, and as 
' hapf)y and gay as if they had possessed a draper*s whole 
! csiablislimcnt. 

I The family had no lack of servants. There was a 
I coachman, butler, lady’s-maid, and several house and 
; kitchen-maids. 1 never clearly understood the number 
I of these female domestics. On the two or three occa- 
, siuiis that T entered the kitchen, there were always some 
j women sitting round the fire engaged in solemn conclave. 

I One was pretty sure to be smoking a black stumpy pipe, 

I wltile the othei’s were warming their hands, and talking 
on some important 2 )iece of business. Such, I fancy, 
were the hangers-on of the family. They would go an 
errand at a pinch, or do any other odd job when required, 
for which, of course, they enjoyed the loose hospitality 
of the 'I'olmies — ‘a true Irish family, always kind to 
the pour; God bless them 1* 

One morning at breakfast Mr Tolniie kindly suggested 
that the young ladies and 1 should have a holiday. ‘ There 
is to be Home boat-racing to-day down at the town,* said 
he, ‘ and you will all go and see it. My brother, tho 
colonel, will be there, and pay you all proper attentions. 
So just take tho car, and make a day of it. Hut don’t 
forget the large umbrella ; for you may perhaps have a 
shower before you reach home again.* 

The offer was thankfully accepted, and wo went off in 
the car, lieilJy the coachman driving us, and not forget- 
ting the umbrella. We spent a very pleasant day; and 
the colonel, to do him justice, proved a most valuable 
cavalier. However, when the period for our return ar- 
rived, there was no Reilly to be found. After a world 
of searching, the faithless driver was discovered, not in 
tlie best balanced condition. That, howeveiv is nothing 
to an Irishman, who can drive as well drunk as sober; 
BO w'o got away in the car, not more than an hour be- 
hind our time. ^Vhen \re had proceeded several miles 
oy our way -homewards, we discovered that the large 
umbrella was gone. 

‘ Reilly,* sfud I, ‘where is the umbrella?* Reilly 
answered not a word, but drove on furiously. 1 could 
not get him to speak ; and as ray questions only caused 
him to drive with more frantic speed, I was fain to desist. 
When we reached the hall, we communicated the loss to 
Mr Tolraie, who did not express any auger on the occa- 
sion. * Be quite easy about the umbrella, ray dears,* 
said he, * for it will be quite safe. Reilly hs« only pledged 


it for whisky, and we shall soon recover it* Next morn* 
ing B^illy received an advance pn his wages ; and the 
whole day was spent by him in bringing back the um- 
brella. 

X mention this trifling circumstance only to show the 
want of exact management both in master and man. 
Everything was done in a loose sort of way, as if it were 
a matter of indifference how matters wont. . After a 
windy night, we were sure to see tho ground around the 
house littered with lime and broken slates; bnt 1 never 
saw the damages repaired. ‘ Eveiything would do well 
enough, thank God I* Such was the consoling philosophy 
of these curious people. As long as the house hung to- 
gether, and an outward appearance of gentility was main- 
tained, there was little regard for substantials. Often 
we had very poor fare; but there was a tolerable show 
' of plate; and if clean glaeses were sometimes wanting, 
there were at least not bad wines, for those who liked to 
partake of these liquors. 

I walked daily in the grounds with my young charges; • 
and occasionally, to amuse ourselves, we visited the cot- 
tages of the humbler class of persons on the property. 
Mr Toltnie, who had been in England, where he ad- 
mired the houses of the peasantry, was rather anxious to 
introduce the practice of keeping neatly-whitewashed 
cottages, and he gave strict orders accordingly. His 
injunctions in this respect wore pretty generally obeyed; 
but uiifcirtunately the whitewashing was all on the out- 
side. While the exterior was white and smart, the interior 
— all within the doorway — was black, damp, and dirty. OnC 
of the cleanest-looking cottages was the lodge at the jpvtOy 
inhabited by Larry the forester and his wife. In driving 
into the grounds, you would have said, * There is a com- 
fortable little dwelling — it speaks well for the proprietor.* 
Had you entered the cottage, how your feelings of grati- 
fication would have l^een dispelled! The truth was, that ^ 
the interior possessed scarcely any furniture. The bed 
was a parcel of straw, hemmed in by a deal on the floor; 
the whole cooking apparatus was an iron pot; and a 
bottle, one or two pieces of earthenware, three wooden 
stools, and a deal - table, may be said to make up the 
entire list of household articles. Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper consisted of a pot of potatoes emptied on the 
table. Dishes at meals were out of the question, and 
so were knives, forks, or spoons. * 

Well, this family of husband and wife was one morn- 
ing augmented by the arrival of a baby, for which, us I 
I leaivied in the course of the day, little or no preparation in 
the way of apparel hod been made, and the little stranger 
was accordingly clothed with such scraps of dress as the 
young ladies and I could gather together at a sliort 
notice — all Slbich was declared to do beautifully, * thank 
God.* The second or third morning afterwards, dreadful 
ju'ws was brouglit respecting baby: it had been attacked 
by a rat in tlie night-time, and very much bitten about 
the forehead. But tho ‘ ugly thief’ had been scared 
away before he actually killed the infant, which was con- 
sidered a ‘ lucky escape, thank God for it.* In spite of 
this untoward disaster, tho child throve apace; and with 
never a shirt to its back, grew up as h^lthy, and plump, 
and happy as any of its unsophisticated ancestors. 

The ’gleam of joy which the arrival of bahy had given 
to Larry’s cottage was destined to be of short duration. 
Larry, poor man, had been for some time suffering under 
what he called a ‘ bad cowld/ but which I appr^fhanded 
was a bronchial affection, aggravated by want of rifliedJeal 
care. At all ents, from bad to worse, and when nobody 
was expecting such a melancholy event, Dftny died. His 
wife did not discover her miidbrtune till she mund in tho 
middle of the night that her huaband was lifeless, or 
in a swoon. Fraiiticly, as we afterwards learned, she 
drew the body from the bed, laid it before tlie expiring 
embers of the fire — possibly with the view of catching a 
little warmth — and then went to alarm the neighbduri. 
The first female acquaintance who arrived in the cottage 
was Alley Doyle. All was pitch-dark, and as Alley v' a 
hastening through the apartment to the bed whei6 she 
supposed the d^d or dying man lay, she stumbled, and 
fell over the corpse; and before she could recover herself, 
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others tumbled in, and increased the heap on the floor. 
The ^'elling and struggling which ensued I leave to the 
imagination of the reader! Not till lights were brought 
was the full extent of the catastrophe learned in all its 
grotesque horrors. 

When it was discoTorcd that Larry was dead beyond 
recall, his body was laid out on the top of the table; 
candles were placed according to custom ; and forms 
being brought in, all sat down, and began a regular course 
of wailing, which lasted till the morning; and even then 
the uproar did not subside. On looking into the cottage 
in the forenoon, I was surprised to see, in broad daylight, 
four candles burning within, and all the shutters closed. 
The air of the lioiisc was hot and stifling from the num- 
ber of breaths. Around the apartment sat the mourners, 
inufHed up in blue-cloth cloaks; and nothing was heard 
but one monotonous chant, again and again repeated — 
' Sure he is not dead ; for if 1 thought he was dead, I 
would go distracted now!’ By this time Larry was in 
• his colliii; hut still on the tabic, and his face uncovered. 

This miserable scene, so characteristic of Irish habits 
and feelings, continued till next day at twelve o’clock, 
when, by Mr Tolmie’s ordeis, a hearse and cars were at 
the gate to carry the body of the deceased to the grave. 
Being anxious to witness the departure, but not wishing 
to intrude, I stoo<l at a respectful distance from the cot- 
tage. This was likely, however, to prove rather a tire- 
some affair. One o’clock came — two o’clock came— and 
yet the funeral did not lift or move off. The lid of the 
coffin stood at the door, as if it were going to be a fixture. 
Astonished at tlic delay, I ventured forward to ask the 
reason. Nobody could tell, although hundreds of people 
were waiting. 

‘ Where is the undertaker?* I inquired. 

‘ There is inmc,’ was the reply. 

^ * Then who has charge of the funeral ? ’ I again inquired 

of a person who seemed to be chief mourner. 

* Nobody,* said he. 

* In that case,* I observed, ‘ T think it would be proper 
for you and the others to get the lid put on the cofhn, 
and go away us soon as possible; for it is getting late, 
and there is a long way to go.’ 

* Ah, miss,* said the man, as if clinging to the semblance 
of authority, * I wish you would give the orders, and we 
floiild all do your bidding, and be thankful.* 

Thus encouraged to take the upper hand, I requested 
some of tlie bystanders to follow me into the cottage, to 
fix down the lid on the coffin, and bear it to the hearse. 
All was done according to my orders; but such a scene J 
shall never forget— the widow dismally wailing when 
she saw the coffin borne off ; the candles, with tlieir long 
unsnuffed wicks, melting in their sockets frfpi the heat; 
and the haggard faces of the mourners, worn out with 
their vigils. At my request all left the cottage; and in 
five minutes the mournful procession moved off. 

It is customary in Ireland for women to accompany 
funerals to the grave; but on this occasion 1 endeavoured 
to dissuade the poor widow, exhausted by hunger, grief, 
and watching, from going in the procession. At this 
impiouB proposal d was beset by two vira;zo.s, who bran- 
dished their fists in my face, and dared mo to prevent a 
woman frorp looking after her husband’s corpse. ' I said 
that I had no objection to her going, further than that 
she was evidently unfit for the journey, and had not a 
farthing to buy any refresh^uent by the way. This an- 
nounoement had a wonderfully cooling ed!ect. The vixens 
ceased their remonstrances; and when the very discourag- 
inglintelligence of * no money — no drink ’ spread through 
the miscellaneouB groups who were now on the move, all 
gradually slunk away ; and Larry’s corpse was left to 
the charge of the kitchen-maid, the stable-boy, and the 
gardpner an^Jiis sister. 

I was thankful that even these few members of the 
procession Moceeded to do their duty; and having^ seen 
the last o^^^ein, went home to the mansion, thinking of 
cqiirse thAt Larry^ would encounter no further difficulty 
in getting Wow the ground. Delusive hope ! I did not 
know Imand. Next morning 1 learned, that when the 
hearse arrived at the burying-ground, it was all at once 


discovered that that very important particular, a grave, < 
ha^ been unaccountably forgotten. The party looked ' 
about and about, but no grave or apology for a grave j 
could they cast eyos on ; and, worse and worse, there was ' 
no shovel of any description wherewith a restingplnce | 
for the unfortunate Larry could be dug. So off the gar- j : 
dener trotted to borrow the necessary implements; and ! 
these being fortunately procured at a fannhouse not more | 
than three miles off, a grave w'as at length prepared; and I 
the coffin was entombed just about midnight, all right 
and comfortably, ‘ thank Uod I ’ 

I did not remain long in Ireland after this event. All 
the family were as kind as they possibly could be. But 
there were deficiencies in the mCnage which the utmost 
stretch of politeness could not compensate. The rude 
disorder which prevailed was disheartening; and as my 
health began to leave me along with rny spirits, I longed 
for home. I am now in that dear home, which no temp- j 
tation, 1 trust, will ever again induce me to leave. 


‘I/AC A D IE.’ 

‘L’Acadie, or Seven Years* Explorations in British 
America, by Sir James E. Alexander,’* is one of tlie 
latest published books of travel, and differs so much ! 
from other works of its class, that it comes before us ' 
with the effect of novelty. Sir James is a soldier, was ' 
on active service in the country he describes ; and to | 
military men, therefore, his volumes will bo more ac- i 
ceptable than to the reading world generally. At the ^ 
same time there is miicli pleasant, off*hand observation | 
on matters of social concern; and the author’s account i 
of his proceedings while 8iirvc>ing fora military road : 
through New Brunswick is in a liigh degree amusing i 
and instructive. I 

We should be glad to think that officers of Sir Jumps 
Alexander’s standing partook of the sentinientR wc 
everywhere see expressed in the work respecting tem- 
perance and rational economy. Wherever it can be 
done appropriately, he gives a smart rap to smoking, 
drinking, and similar follies. At a public dinner he at- 
tended at New York, plates of cigars w'ere handed round 
during the toasts, and almost all helped themselves to 
one; whereupon he observes — ‘One gentleman said he I 
always smoked twenty -five cigars a day, and often 
forty. It is really astonishing that men of intelligence 
and education will cloud their senses, and ruin their 
constitutions, with this absurd habit, originating m 
youth in tlie desire to appear manly.’ 

I Wc have a long disquisition on desertions in Can.idn, 

I the close neigliboiirliood of the United States offering a 
ready refuge to men who are disposed to break their 
allegiance. The monotony of garrison life and drunken- 
ness are descrilied as the principal causes of disgust 
with the service; and Sir James recommends employ- 
ment, and the encouragement of tem^icrance societies in 
regiments, as means for assuaging the evil. According 
to his account, deserters are not esteemed, and seldom 
do any good within the American territory. Many men, 
however, are either drowned in attempting to swim I 
across to the States, or are captured. * The drowned 
bodies of deserters have been seen circling about for 
weeks in the Devil’s Whirlpool below Nijigara.* An 
amusing story is told of the capture of a deserter : — * He 
left Amhersiburg to swim actoss at night to the oppo- 
site shore. He managed to give *‘a wide berth” to Bois- 
blanc Island, on which there was a guard, and he j 
breasted the stream gallantly ; but getting among some | 
other islands, he got confused ; and instei^ of keeping 
the stream always running against his right shoulder, 
he got it on his left, and actually relanded on the Uritish 
shore in the morning, thinking it was the American. 

A woman coming down for water was naturally a good 
deal surprised at the appearance of a man issuing, like 
Leander, from the Hood close behind her, anf} exclaim- 
ing 4o her, ** Hurrah 1 here we are on the land of 
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' U'lerty ! ” “ What do you mean ?’* she asked. “ In the 
States, to be sure,” he anawered. The woman imme- 
diately saw the true state of the case> and salting 
, “follow me.” he found himself in the guard-room.* 

In various parts of Canada bodies of Scotch are settled 
I in clusters, or at least at no great distance from each 
other ; and according to ancient habit, they endeavour 
to maintain some of their national customs. At one 
place Sir James had an opportunity during winter of 
engaging in the game of * curling.* Instead of stones, 

' however, which would have cracked with the frost, 
ma8<<e8 of iron of 56 to 80 lbs. weight, of the shape of 
curling- stones, were used. On St Andrew’s Day he 
attended the dinner given by the Scotchmen at King- 
ston ; and here he ma<ie the acquaintance of tlie chief of | 
the MacNabs, who some years ago removed to Canada 
with 318 of his clan. The locality they selected was on ' 
tlie Upper Ottawa, in a romantic and agreeable situa- 
: ti(ni near Lake Chats. Strange, to find a colony of the 
. ancient Gael (lerpetuating the language and manners 
j of their ancestors in the recesses of a Canadian forest! 

I At the dinner in question, *tho MacNab was distin- 
I , guiahed by a very fine appearance, stout and stalwart, 

; and he carried himself like the head of a clan. His 
! manners, too, were particularly courtier-like, as he had 

I I seen rn ucli good society abroad ; and he was, above all, 

; a warm-hearted man, and a true friend. Ho usually 
!! dressed in a blue coat and trousers, with a whole acre 
j | of MacNab tartan for a waistcoat — at great dinners he 
; 1 wore a full suit of his tartan. On the jacket were large 
1 silver buttons, which his ancestors wore in the “ rising’* 
in 1745.’ 

Another anecdote of a different kind informs us that 
the commercial genius of tlie New World has found in 
raltlemakes an object of regular traffic: — ‘ My respectable 
old friend, T. M'Connell the trapper, told me that he 
was in the habit of visiting Niagara for the purpose of 
killing the rattlesnakes for the sake of their fat, and 
that he has sometimes killed three hundred in a season, 
and thus; — He watched beside a ledge of rocks where 
their liulca were, and stood behind a tree, club in hand, 
and witli Ids legs cased in sheepskins with the m'ooI on, 

I to guard against bites. The snakes would come out 
•antiously to seek on account of food or to sun them- 
selves, fearing to go far for their enemies, the pigs. 
The trapper would then rush forward and lay about 
him with his club; those which escaped to their holes 
he seized by the tail; and if they turned round and bit 
him in the hand, he would spit some snake-root (which 
I he kept chewing in his mouth) on the wound: it frothed 
up, and danger would cease. The dea<l snakes were then 
V)asted, hung up by the tail over a slow fire, and their 
fat collected, taking care there was no blood in it. The 
fat would sell for twelve dollars a bottle, and was con- 
sidered of great value by the country people in cases of 
rheumatism and stiff joints.’ 

The survey of tlie great military road through tlie 
interior from Halifax, which was projected by govern- 
ment in 1844, formed a suitable opportunity for Sir 
James employing his skill in engineering; and he was 
accordingly engaged on a section of the undertaking. 
The road was designed to extend upwards of five hun- 
dred miles in length. Beginning at Halifax, it crossed 
Nova Scotia by Truro and Amherst ; having arrived in 
New Brunswick, it pursued a pretty straight line by 
Boiestown and Lake Madawaska to the south bank of 
the St Lawrence, whence it went onward to Quebec, 
j'he main object of the line was to favour the transit of 
troops to Canada ; but practically it would open new 
:md vast regions for settlement, and greatly advance 
the prosperity of the colonies. New Brunswick in par- 
ticular. Already a travelled road existed for a hundred 
miles or more at each end, and therefore the only trouble 
lay with the central divisions. The exploration of the 
portion from near Frederickton to Boiestown was as- 
signed to Sir James Alexander ; and his party was to 
consist of one officer, one assistant surveyor, one Indian 
guide, and eight attendants, woodmen, or lumberers. 
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I The duty was of a very serious kind. It was to hew a 
track of six clear feet through the trees and brush, so 
as to the use of the measuring chain and* com- 

pass with sights; and this being done, axemen were 
to follow and blaze the trees, by cutting a slice of bark 
off each tree along the proposed line. When it is 
considered that the lino was to perforate w'oods which 
had never been traversed by civilised man ; that for 
months the party would not see a town or village, if, 
indeed, any human habitation ; and that provisions and 
all other articles required to be carried on men’s backs 
— for no beast of burthen could travel such entangled 
wildernesses — the difficulties w'ill seem almost insur- 
mountable. Yet even all this was found to be as nothing 
in comparison with that most fearful of all torments — 
the plague of insects. That a gentleman accustomed 
to ordinary refinements should have volunteered such 
an exploration, is only another proof of the sturdy 
heroism of the English soldier, who fears nothing in the 
cause of duty, or which cuii redound to the glory of his i 
country. 

Instead of tents, which would have been cumbersome, 
the party took three sheets of ticking, which, unrolling 
at night, they stretched on poles to windward, the poles 
being cut on the spot ; and under lee of this shelter, 
and w'rapped in blankets, they lay down to rest. There 
w'as no uii(lrG8.sing or shaving except on Sunday, when, 
no w'ork being done, the day was spent in religious 
exercises and general recreation. The fare was simple, 
chiefly salt pork, tea, and biscuits, and little cooking 
was necessary. The expedition started from the end of 
the line next Nova Scotia, so as to explore northwards 
to Boiestown ; their departure being on the 28 th of 
May, while yet the snow was not quite thawed and 
gone. Starting from their lairs at five in the morning 
after the first bivouac, all were speedily at their as- 
signed duties. Sir James went ahead, axe on shoulder,* 
and with a compass and haversack, exploring with 
the Indian Andre, and indicating the line of march. 
With- intervals for meals, all went merrily on till five 
p. M., when the party camped for the night. * 1'he 
anxious inquirer may ask how many miles we got over 
111 a day, suggesting “ eight or ten ? ” and will doubt- 
less be surprised to hear that a mile and a-quarter a 
day (though sometimes double that was accomplished), 
cut through the bush, was considered a fair day’s work, 
and yet we were regularly at it from morning till night.’ 

The heat was usually about 60 degrees in tlie morning ; 
at noon 75 degrees ; and at sunset 65 degrees. This 
range of temperature would have been very fdeasant in 
an open airy country; but in the stagnation of the woods 
the closetiA was sometimes terrible to bear. Then I 
came the savage accornpaiiiinents — * the minute black 
fly, the constant summer torment ; the mosquito, with 
intolerable singing, the prelude of its sharp probe ; the 
sand-ily, with its hot sting ; the horse-fly, which seems 
to take the bit out of the flesh ; and the large moose, or 
speckled-winged fly. The party were never,’ adds Sir 
James, * free from flies of some kind or other ; and I have 
seen the five different kinds just efiumerated “ doing 
their worst” at tlie same time in our flesh, and the black 
pests digging into it, and elevating their, hinder end 
like ducks searching below the surface of a pond.’ To 
avert the attacks of tlicse winged pests, all the members 
of the expedition wore ga jze veils, tucked in carefully 
round tile face and neck ; but with this and all other 
pree.aations — such as constantly carrying a burning 
green stick, so as to raise a smoke — proved of co..^pa- 
ratively small account. To vary the entertainment, a 
bear or wolf occasionally looked in upon the camp; 
but no accident was suffered from their visitations. 

The country through which the line was tracked is 
generally level, of a good soil, and requires only to be 
cleared to be fit for the settlement of a large population. 
Several small rivers were forded by the party ; and at 
ilifferent places picturesque falls made their appeara*' se, 
One of the largest rivers reached was the Gasj^Kau on 
the 10th of July, which it was not easy to cross with 
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loads. Shortly after this, they entered on the scene of 
tlie great Miramichi flro of 1825, a conflagration of the 
pine-dbrests over many hundred square miles of country, 
and which is understood to have burnt to death flve 
Imndred people. The blackened stumps of the magni- 
ficent trees which were destroyed still remain on the 
ground, interweaved with a new vegetation, differing, 
as usual, from that whicli preceded it. After chaining 
about ninety miles, and when nearly knocked up with 
fatigue and privations, the party of explorers came in 
sight of the limit of their measurements. Here they 
got well housed, and their hunger was satisfied with 
the wholesome country fare in Mackay’s Inn at Boies- 
town, on tlie Miramichi. 

It is much matter for regret that the engineering 
explorations of Sir James Alexander and others on 
this proposed road should have ended in nothing being 
done. At an expense of L. 60,000, the road, it is said, 
might have been made ; and made it probably would 
, have been, but for the freak of makjng a railway in- 
stead. This new project, started during the railway 
mania of 1845, and which would have cost tliat uni- 
versal paymaster, Great Britain, not more than tliree 
or four millions of money (!), did not go on, whicli 
need not to be regretted ; but it turned attention from 
the only practicable thing — a good common road; and 
till this day the road remains a desideratum. 

After the pains we have taken to draw attention to 
the work of Sir James Alexander, it need scarcely be 
said that we recommend it for perusal. In conclu- 
sion, we may be allowed to express a hope that the 
author, the most competent man for the task perhaps 
in the Queen’s dominions, will do something towards 
rousing public attention to the vast natural capabilities 
of New Brunswick — a colony almost at the door, and 
.that might be readily made to receive the whole over- 
plus population of the British islands. To effect such 
a grand social move as this would uot be unworthy of 
the greatest minds of the age. 


THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

An association, as we learn, has sprung up in London 
wjth the view of procuring the abolition of all taxes on 
knowledge — meaning by that phrase the Excise duty 
on paper, the tax on foreign books, the duty on adver- 
tisements, and the penny stamp on newspapers *, the 
whole of whicli yield a return to the Exchequer of 
L. 1,266,733; but deducting certain expenses to which 
the government is put, the aggregate clear revenue is 
calculated to be about L. 1,056,000. ^ 

We have been requested to give such aid as may be 
in our power to facilitate the objects of the Anti-tax-on- 
Knuwledge Association, having, as is pretty correctly 
inferred, no small interest in seeing at least one depart- 
ment of the exaction — the duty on paper — swept away. 
So frequently, however, have we petitioned parliament 
on this subject, and with so little pracMt al avail, that 
wo have made up our minds to petition no more. If the 
public desir^ to get cheap newspapers, cheap literary 
journals, and cheap advertisements, they must say so, 
and take on themselves the Irouble of agitating accord- 
ingly. This tliey have never yet done. They seem 
to have imagined that the question is one exclusively 
betimn publishers and papermakers and the govern- 
ment ; whereas, in point of fact, it is as much a public 
quesUon as that of the late taxes on food, and should be 
dealt with on the aame broad considerations. We are, 
indeed, not quite #hre that publishers, papermakers, and 
other tradesmen^ intimately concerned in the question 
are, as a doMMVOiirBhle to the removal of the stamp, 
the^‘ Excise, ^|£i.other taxes on their wares. Generally 
speaking, only a few of the more enterprising, and the 
least disposed to maintain a monopoly, have ever petl- 
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Honed for the abolition of these taxes. This will seem 
curious, yet it can be accounted for. A papermakcr, to 
pay tlie duty on the goods he manufectures, must have 
a large command of capital; comparatively few can 
muster tliis capital; hence few can enter the trade. 
London wholesale stationers, who, by advancing capital 
to the papermakers, acquire a species of thraldom over 
them, are, according to all accounts, by no means de- 
sirous to see the duties abolished ; for if they were 
abolished, their money-lending and thirlege powers 
virould be gone. So is it with the great monopolists of 
the newspaper press. As things stand, few can compete 
with them. But remove the existing imposts, and let 
anybody print a newspaper who likes, and hundreds of 
competitors in town and country would enter the field. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the stamp ami 
advertisement-duty, particularly the latter, would long 
since have been removed but for the want of zeal 
shown by the London newspaper press. If tlicse, how- 
ever, be mistaken opinions, let us now see the metro, 
politan stationers and newspaper proprietors petition 
vigorously for the removal of tlie taxes that have been 
named. 

But on the public the great burthen of the agitation 
must necessarily fall. Never would the legisl.nture have 
.abolished the taxes ou bread from the mere complaints 
of the corn importers ; nor will the taxes on knowledge 
be removed till the tax-payers sliow something like 
earnestness in pressing their demands. The modern 
practice of statesmanship is, to have no mind of its own : 
it has substituted agitation for intelligence, and only 
responds to clamour. The public surely can liave no 
difficulty in making a noise ! Let it do battle in this 
cause— cry out lustily— and we shall cheerfully help it. 
If it wont, why, then, wc rather believe tlie matter 
must be lot alone. 

Who will dare to avow that the prize is not worthy 
of the contest? We do not apprehend that, by any 
process of cheapening, the newspaper press of Great 
Britain would ever sink to that pitch of foulness that 
seems to prevail in America. The tastes and habits of 
the people are against it ; the law, strongly adminis- 
tered, ia against it. The only change we would cxpict 
by the removal of the stamp-duty, and the substitution 
of, s.ay, a penny postage, would bo the rise of news- 
sheets in every town in the kingdom. And why not? 
Why, in these days of electric telegraph, should not 
every place have its own paper, unburthened with a 
stamp? Or why should the people of London, who do 
not post their newspapers, be obliged to pay for stamps 
which they never use ? As to the advertisement-duty* 
— an exaction of Is. 6d. on every business announce- 
ment — its continu.ance is a scandal to common sense ; 
and the removal of that alone would give an immense 
impetus to all branches of trade. The taxes which 
press on our own peculiar sheet we say nothing about, 
having already in many ways pointed out tjieir effect 
ill lessening the power of the printing-machine, and 
limiting the sphere of its public usefulness. 


DR ARNOTT ON VENTILATION AS A PREVENTIVE 
OF DISEASE. 

Da Neh. Arnot^ has addressed a letter on this subject 
to tlie ‘ Times * newsjiaper. Any expression of opinion by 
him on such a subject, and more particularly with reference 
to the prevailing epidemics, must be deemed of so much 
importance, that we arc anxious, as far as in mir power, to 
keep it before the world. He commences by assuming; 
what will readily be granted, that fresh air for breathing is 
one of the essentials to life, and that the respir.atiqn of air. 
poisoned by impure matter is highly detrimental to health, 
insomuch that it will sometimes produce the immediate 
destruction of life. The air acquires impurities «from two 
sources in chief— solid and liquid filth, and the human 
breath. Persons exposed to these agencies In open places, 
as the inanufaoturers of manturo In Paris, will saffSer little. 
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It is chieflf when the poison is oaught and retained under 
cover, as in close rooms, that it becomes notedly active, its 
power, however, being always chiefly shown upon those 
whose tone of health has been reduced ' by intemperance, 
by improper food or drink, by great fiatlme^ and anxiety, 
and, above all, by a habitual want of fresh air. 

Dr Arnott regards ventilation not only as a ready means 
of rendering harmless the breath of the inmates of houses, 
as well as those living in hospitals and other crowded 
places, but as a good interim-substitute for a more perfect 
kind of draining' than that which exists. *To illustrate,' 
ho says, ‘ the ctticacy of ventilation, or dilution with fresh air, 
in rendering quite harmless any aerial poison, 1 may adduce 
the explanation given in a report of mine on fevers, furnished 
at tlio request of the Poor-Law Commissioners in 1840, of 
the fact, that the malaria or infection of marsh fevers, such 
as occur in the Pontine marshes near Rome, and of all the 
deadly tropical fevers, affects persons almost only in t1 >' 
night. Yet the malaria or poison from decomposing or- 
ganic matters which causes these fevers is formed during 
the day, under the influence of the hot sun, still more abun- 
dantly than during the colder night; but in the day the 
direct beams of the sun warm the surfacu the earth so 
intensely, that any air touching tliat surface is similarly 
heated, and rises away like a tire balloon, carrying up with 
it of course, and much diluting, all poisonous malaria 
forme<l there. Daring the night, on the contrary, the sur- 
face of the eartli, no longer receiving the sun’s rays, soon 
radiates away its heat, so tliat a thermometer lying on the 
ground is found to bo several degrees colder than one 
hanging in the air a few feet above. The poison formed 
near the ground,, therefore, at night, instead of being 
lieated and lifted, and quickly dissipated, as during the 
day, is rendered cold, and comparatively dense, and lies on 
the earth a concentrated mass, which it may be death to 
inspire. Hence the value in such situations of sleeping 
apartments near the top of a house, or of apartments 
below, which shut out the night air, and are large enough 
to contain a suiheieiit supply of the purer day air for the 
persons u.sing them at night, and of mechanical means of 
taking down pure air from above the house to be a supply 
during the night. At a certain height above the surface of 
the earth, the atmosphere being nearly of equal purity all 
the earth over, a man rising in a balloon, or obtaining air 
for his house from a certain elevation, might be considered 
lo have changed Ins country, any peculiarity of the atmo- 
«I)hero below, owing to the ^reat dilution efFocted before 
it reached the height, becoming absolutely insensible. 

*No\v, in regard to the dilution of aoriiil poisons in 
houses by ventilation, I have to explain that every chim- 
ney in a liouso is what is called a sucking or drawing air- 
pump, of a certain force, and can easily bo rendered a 
valuable ventilatlng purnp. A chimney is a pump — first, 
by ic ison of the suction or iqiproach to a vaouiim made 
nt the o]h;ii t<>ji of any tube across wliich the wind blows 
directly ; ami, secondly, because the flue is usually occu- 
]>icd, oven when there Is no fire, by air somewhat warmer 
than the external air, and has therefore, oven in a calm 
djiy, what is called a chimney-draught proportioned to the 
diflerenee. In England, therefore, of old, when the chimney 
breast was always made higher than the heads of persons 
sitting or sleeping in rooms, a room with an open chimney 
was tolerably well ventilated in the lower part, where the 
inmates breathed. The modern fashion, however, of very 
low (rrates and low chimney openings, has changed the case 
completely ; for such openings can draw air only from tho 
bottom of tho rooms, where generally tho coolest, the last 
entered, and therefore the purest air, is found ; while tho 
holler air oft the breath, of lights, of warm food, and often 
of subterrnnean drains, &o., rises and stagnates near the 
ceilings, and gradually corrupts there. Such hei^, im- 
pure air, no more tends downwards again to escape or 
dive under the chimneypiece, than oil in an inverted bottle, 
immersed in water, will dive down through the water to 
esoape by the bottle’s mouth ; and such a bottle, or dther 
Vissel contaifiing oil, and so placed in water with its open 
mouth downwards, even if left in a running stream, would 
retain the oil for any length of time. If, however, an open- 
ing be made into a chimney flue through the wall near the 
ceiling of the room, then will all the hot impure air of the 
room as certainly pass away by that opening as oil from 
the inverted bottle would instantly all oscapo upwards 
through a small opening made near the elevated bottom 
of the bottle. A top window-sash, lowered a little, instead 
of serving, as many people t^elleve it does, like s^oh an 


opening into the chimney flue, becomes generally, in obe- 
dience to the ehimney draught, merely an inlet of cold 
air, which first falls as a cascade to the floorranf then 

tides towards the chimney, and gradually passes away 

y this, leaving the hotter impure air of the room nearly 
untouohed. 

* For years past I have recommended the adoption of 
such ventilating chimney openings as above described, 
and 1 devised a oalanood metallic valve, to prevent, during 
the use of fires, the escape of smoke to tiio room. Tho 
advantages of these openings and valves were soon so 
manifest, that the referees appointed under the Building 
Act added a olauso to tlieir bill, allowing the introduction 
of the valves, and directing how they were to be placed, 
and they are now in very extensive use. A good illustra- 
tion of the subject was afforded in St James's {Wish, where 
some quarters are densely inhabited by the families of Irish 
labourers. These localities formerly sent an enormous 
number of sick to the neighbouring dispensary. Mr Toyn- 
bee, the able medical chief of that dispensary, came to 
consult mo rcsyiectlng the ventilation of such places, and 
on my recommendation had openings made into the chiin-. 
ncy flues of the rooms near the ceilings, by removing a 
siijglo brick, and plaoing there a piece of wire gauze with 
a light curtain flap hanging against the inside, to prevent 
the is-suo of smoke in gusty weather. The decided effect 
produced at once on tho feelings of tho inmates was so 
remarkable, that there was an extensive demand for tho 
new appliance, and, as a consequence of its adoption, Mr 
Toynbee had soon to report, in evidence* given before the 
Health of Towns Commission, and in other published 
doeumeiits, both an extraordinary reduction of tlio num- 
ber of sick applying for relief, and of tho severity of 
diseases occurring. Wide experience elsewhere lias since 
obtained similar results. Most of tho hospitals and poor- 
)iou.ses in tlic kingdom now have these clumney -valves ; 

I and most of the medical mon, and others who have pub- 
lished of Into on sanitary matters, have strongly ooin- 
! mended tliem. Had tho present Board of Health pos- 
se8.sed tho power, and deemed tho means expedient, tho* 
ehimney oj)ening8 might, as a prevention of cholera, almost 
in one day, and at the expense of about a shilling for a 
poor man’s room, have been established over tlio whole 
kingdom. 

* Mr Simpson, tho registrar of deaths for St Giles’s parish, 
an experienced practitioner, whose judgment I value much, 
related to mo lately that he had been called to visit a 
house in ono of the crowded courts, to register tho dcatli 
of an inmate from cholera. He found five other persdhs 
living in the room, Which was most close and offensive. 
Ho advised the immediate removal of all to other lodg- 
ings. A second died before the removal took place, and 
soon after, in the poor-houso and elsewhere, three others 
died wdio had breathed the foul air of that room. Mr 
.Simpson expressed to me his belief that if there had been 
tlio o]>enintu described above into tho chibmey near the 
ceiling, tliis ^lorrid liistory would not have been to tell. 

I believe so too, and 1 believe that there have been in 
London lately very many similar oases. 

‘The chiinncy-valves are part of a set of means devised 
by mo for ventilation under all circumstances. My report 
on the ventilation of sliips, sent at llio request of the 
Board of Health, has been publislied in tho Board's late 
Report on Quarantine, with testimony furnished to tlio 
Admiralty as to its utility iii a coiwiet ship whh 600 
prisoners. My observations on the ventilation of hospitals 
are also in tho hands of tho Board, but not published. 
All the new means liave been freely offered to tho public, 
but persons desiring to use them should be careful to 
employ competent makers.’ 

Having seen Dr .Vrriott^ ventilators in operation in 
London and elsewhere, wo can venture to recommend 
them as a simple and very inexpensive machinery for ven- 
tilating rooms with fires. The process is indeed genially 
known, and would bo more extensively applied if people 
know where to procure tho ventilators. We have hatf many 
letters of Inquiry on this subject, and could only refer 
parties to ‘any respectable ironmongers.’ But unfortu- 
nately, as it appeani, there are hunifreds of respectable 
ironmongers who never lieard of the article in question, 
and our recommendation goes pretty much for nothing. 
Curious how a little practical difficulty will mar a mat 
project! We trttst that the worthy doctor will tiy tcHet 
it be known where his ventilators ore to be had m town 
and country. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED DITTY. 

*rvK tried in much bowlldermeut to find 
Under which phase of loveliness In thee 

1 love thee best; but oh, my wanilcring mind 
Hovers o’er many sweets, as doth a bee, 

And all 1 feel Is contradictory. 

I love to see thee gay, bcoause thy smile 
Is sweeter than the sweetest thing I know ; 

And then thy limpid eyes are all the while 
Sparkling and dancing, and thy fair cheeks glow 
With such a sunset lustre, that e’en so 
I love to see thee gay. 

1 love to see thee sad, for then thy face 
Expresseth an angelic misery ; 

Thy tears arc hhed with such a gentle grace. 

Thy words fall soft, yet sweet as words can be. 
That though 'tls selfish, I confess, in mo, 

1 love to see thee sad. 

I love to hear thee speak, because thy voice 
Than music’s self is yot mure musical. 

Its tones make every living thing rejoice ; 

And 1, when on mine ear those accents fall. 

In sooth I do believe that most of all 
I love to hear thee speak. 

Yet no ! I love thee mute ; for oh, thine eyes 
Express so much, thou hast no need of speech ! 

And there's a language that in silence lies, 

When two full hearts look fondness each to each, 
« Love’s l^gitage that I fain to thee would teach. 
And so 1 love thee mute. 

Thus I have come to tho conclusion sweet, 

Nothing thou dost can less than perfect be ; 

All beauties and all virtues in thee meet ; 

Yet one thing more I’d fain behold in thee— 

A little love, a little love for me. 


Marian. 


The (leer is the most acute animal wo possess, and adopts 
the most sagacious plans for the preservation of its life. 
"When it lies, satisfied that the wind will convey to it an 
intimation of the approach of its pursuer, it gazes in another 
(^irection. If there are any wild birds, such as curlews or 
ravens, in its vicinity, it keeps its eye intently fixed on 
them, convinced that they will give it a timely alarm. It 
selects its cover with the greatest caution, and invariably 
chooses an eminence from which it can have a view around. 
It recognises individuals, and permits the sliepherds to 
approach it. The stags at Tomapreas will suft'er tlie boy 
to go within twenty yards of them, but if I attempt to 
encroach upon them they are oft' at once. dIA poor man 
wlio carries peats in a creel on his back here, may go 
‘ cheek- for jowl ’ with them ; I put on liis pannier the 
other day, and attempted to advrance, and immediately 
they sprung away like antelopes. An eminent deer-stalker 
told me the other day of S' one of his kee[}er’8 adopted 
to kill a very wary stag. This animal had been known for 
years, and occupied part of a plain from wliieh it could per- 
ceive the smallest object at the distance of a mile. Tlio 
keeper cut a thick \>ush, wliich he carried before him as he 
crept, and commenced stalking at eight in the morning ; 
but 60 gradually did he mo^e forwnrd, that it wns five p.m. 
before he stood in triumph with his foot on the breast of 
the antlered king. * 1 never felt so much for an inferior 
creature,’ said the gentlcrngn, * as I did for this deer. 
When I came up it was panting life away, with its large 
blue eyes firmly fixed on its slayer. You would have 
tbo^ht, sir, that it was accusing itself of simplicity in 
having been so easily betrayed .’ — Inverness Ccjurier. 


consumed in Sheffield, about 180 tons, was 45,000. Ac- 
cording to this, the number of elephants killed every year 
was 22,500 ; but supposing that some tusks were cast, and 
soifie animals died, it might be fairlv estimated that 18,000 
were killed for the purpose. — Yorkshire Gazette, 
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At the quarterly meeting of tho Geological and Poly- 
technic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, held 
in the Gtlildhall in Doncaster, on Wednesday last, £^rl 
FitzwiUtol in the chair, Mr Dalton of Sheffield read a 
paper on Ivory as an article of manufacture.* The value of 
tine 'annual consumption in Sheffield was about L.30,000, 
and About 500 i>er8on8 were employed in working it up 
for trade. The number of tusks to make up the weight 
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! THE HALF-BOARDER. 

I ' 

I BY MRS ALARIC A. WATTS. 

! When a naturalist is desirous of describing any genus of 
! jicculiar interest in the world of nature, we generally 
( find him selecting one of the kind as a specimen from 
i which to draw his description of the whole race; satisfied 
I ' that, although distinctions may exist in minor details 
I , between it and others of its species, the general charac- 
j teiintios will bo found alike in all. 

In endeavouring to sketch the principal incidents in 
the history of a class whose trials seem peculiarly inte- 
losting, because coming at a period of life usually ex- 
empted from them, I have pursued a similar course; and 
I though the career of ray heroine may present features 
peculiar to itself, as must ever bo the case with personal 
history, her experiences will, I believe, be found to dilfcr 
, in no essential particular from those of the great body of 
licr sisterhood. It can hardly be deemed necessary per- 
haps to begin the biograiihy of the half-boarder from the 
I hour of her birth; it may be sufficient to state that she 
js usually the eldest daughter of parents of tho middle 
class, depressed into comparative poverty either by mis- 
j ! fortune or imprudence, but blessed with tho inalienable 
; i advantage of belonging to * a good family,* and being en- 
j I ablcd to boast of relatives of consideration in the world, 
i i Her earliest years are too often passed amid all the horrors 
' of genteel but biting penury; in witnessing, daily, cares 
that have become familiarised, though not lightened, to 
her by fretiuent recurrence; and sharing anxieties which, 

I though studiously concealed from her, experience has 
I enabled her to divine, without suggesting any means of 
I alleviating. Her duties arc sufficiently multifarious : she 
i shares the labours of 

I ‘ The little maid some four foot high,* 

by taking upon herself the lighter portion of tho house 
work; and adds to this tho heavier burthens of unremit- 
ting attendance on an ailing mother, and constant endea- 
vours to divert the anxieties of a careworn father. She 
is the govoraess of such of her half-dozen brothers and 
sisters as are old enough to profit by her instruction, en- 
lightening them with such gleams of knowledge as her 
own limited opportunities may have enabled her to ac- 
q ure; and is at the same time the playmate and nurse 
of the younger members of her family. Thus matters 
usually stand until our heroine is about fourteen years 
old, when some pressing emergency induces the wife, not- 
withstanding her own repugnance, and the strong dis- 
courageipent of her husband, to apply to his family foi^ 
pecuniary assistance. Tho weUdoing uncles or cousins, 
though at first astonished at the assurance of the world 
in general, and their own poor relation in particular, are 
not more hardhearted than is usual with persons who 
have all their Rves enjoyed an uninterrupted tide of pros- 


perity, and a family council is therefore held to con- 
sider what should be done in the matter. It is agreed at | 
once, without a dissontiont voice, that any pecuniaiy ad- j 
vances would be entirely out of the question; that they 
would only patch matters for a time, without being of 
any permanent service to the family; and, what is not 
the least objection, might afford an inconvenient precedent 
for similar applications in futuro emergencies : and it is 
finally determined that the aid W'hich will prove even- 
tually of most service to the family, at the least cost to 
themselves, may be afforded by assuming tho charge of 
the education of the eldest child. The matron of the 
conclave is therefore deputed to make known to the ap- 
plicant that, although they feel themselves precluded 
from complying with the specific request contained in her 
letter, yet that, being desirous of serving her family in 
consideration of the blood relationship subsisting between 
her husband and themselves, they have determined on ■ 
relieving her from the burthen of Maria*s education. 

The first feeling of the anxious circle on the receipt 
of this announcement is one of unmixed disappointment. 1 
The father had not been without hopes of the success of 1 1 
the application, though ho professes that the result is just ; 
what he had expectc(l from the beginning. Maria is but 1 
young, and her education at this precise period is con^ I 
paratively unimportant, while he is convinced that a | 
compliance with the original request would have relieved 
him from all difficulty, and have enabled him satihfacto- , 
rily to provide himself for his children's education; while 
the mother, though by no means so sanguine on this head, ! 
has nevertheless her own cause of disappointment in the , 
cold and measured tone of the communication, which she 
feels with all the sensitiveness of misfortune. The mat- i 
ter, however, is talked over in all its bearings,,jj|i)i^.l)y : 
degrees a brighter light seems to break in upon ’ 

The father begins to consider that, although the aid 
offered is not precisely that which he desired, it is never- 
theless an important assistance ; and the mother soon 
loses sight of the affront to her own amour propre in the 
chilling tone in which the favour is proffered, when she 
thinks of the advantages it premises to her tbild. Botli 
parents remember having noticed particularly the young 
ladie.s of Miss Wilson’s establishment at church, their 
superior gentility both of {ppearanco and deportment, 
and forthwith follows a bright daydream on the advan- 
tage of Maria’s becoming a day-boater at that e;|(ab- 
lishment— thus securing the double benefit of the good 
education fordierself, without losing the advantage of the 
evening instruction for her sisten, and the solace of her 
society to them all, A letter of thanks for the considera- 
tion of the uncle or cousin is cheerfully penned, a card 
of the terms of Miss Wilson’s school is procured and 
enclosed, and, for one entire evening, the w'hole fan^y 
rejoice together |n the midst of their cares at this etmo 
of good-fortune* 
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For a whole week no reply is vouchsafed to the letter, 
and^ they begin to feel luixious lest some stray word or 
unconsidered sentence should ha?o given oflence to the 
persons they are most interested in conciliating. At 
length, however, they are relieved on this head ; a brief 
note arrives, in which the writer regrets that they cannot 
fall into the plan sketched out by the parents; but as 
their motive in consenting to undertake the charge of the 
child at all, is to give her the means of securing her own 
livelihood in a respectable manner, they are of opinion 
that that object will be best attained by removing her 
nltogetlior from her own family, and placing her os half- 
boarder, for a term of years, in some well-known school, 
for which they are already on the look-out. The letter 
concludes by professing, with extreme humility, that 
should this arrangement not coincide with the parents^ 
views, they would by no means desire its adoption; in 
r which case, however, it is very clearly intimated, they 
would of course feel themselves relieved from any further 
responsibility in the matter. 

7’he dictatorial tone and startling brevity of this com- 
munication fall like an ice-bolt on the assembled group. 
The first impiilso of the father is to reject the offer alto- 
gether; but when he looks on the anxious countenance 
of his child, he feels that he has no right to sacrifice her 
permanent benefit to a mere consideration of feeling on 
his own part. lie accordingly smothers his resentment 
at the manner in which the boon is offered, and tries to 
I rejoice that the comforts of a respectable home, and free- 
dom from home cares and menial drudgery, are by any 
means secured to his child. 

An anxious consultation next ensues on the subject of 
* her outfit : the family wardrobe is produced in the little 
parlour; the least mended of the under-garments are 
selected, and a clean white tucker is appended to the 
well-worn best frock ; the Sunday bonnet is relined with 
an eightcenpenny sarsnet, and retrimmed with a three- 
penny ribbon ; the cost of half-a-dozen home-made muslin 
collars is calculated ; and the propriety of a new merino 
i^'rock is finally canvassed and determined on. Tho father 
looks on with an aching heart and a moistened eye as 
the last article of absolute necessity is provided for by a 
cheerful surrender, on the part of the mother, of her own 
Hquirrel boa and scarlet shawl. 

A few days elapse, during which our heroine endeavours 
to soften the loss her absence will occasion in the house- 
hold by redoubled diligence on her own part. The fort- 
night’s wash is anticipated by a few days; she works 
early and late to mend up all the stockings; the children 
are doubly tasked on the score of lessons; the sister next 
in age to herself is enjoined to be very attentive to poor 
mamma, and the younger children to render due obedietico 
to her deputy. On the evening of the f^aturday follow- 
ing the father brings home a letter from his munificent 
reUtive, announcing that a school having been found 
for the chilQ, she is to repair, on the Monday following, 
by Dawney's Wimbleton Coach, where a place for her has 
been taken and paid for, 4/^0 their country-house; and 
intimating that it will not be necessary for the father 
to be at the trouble of accompanying her himself, as her 
safety has been secured by an order already issued to the 
gardener to be in attendance at the end of tho avenue on 
the arrival of the vehiclo. 

Xhe intervening Sunday is a day of restless anxiety to 
the whole family. Advice on the minutest particular 
of her future conduct is alFectionately bestowed on our 
heroine. , A faint attempt at cheerfulness is maintained 
1^5 the vihole circle, till the arrival of night and darkness 
permits each individual to give free vent to the pent-up 
feelings by an unrestrained burst of tears. The heart 




thus lightened of its load, they sleep calmly, and ri.so 

the morning of separation conscious of a feeling of 
hope and cheerfulness, to which anxiety has kept them 
strangers since the first opening of the important nego- 
tiation. 

The middle of Monday secs our heroine, for the . first 
time in her life, surrounded by all the refinements of a 
well-appointed English gentleman’s household. On her 
arrival she is conducted to the school-room of her young 
cousins, where she joins the party at dinner, and under- 
goes a somewhat unceremonious scrutiny on the part of 
the young ladies. They are good-natured, thoughtless 
girls, however; and though they do not fail to remark 
that her hands are rather coarse, and that she wants the 
self-possession of a lady, the circumstance is noted to 
each other in a carefully-subdued tone, and docs not in 
anyway influence their kindly dispositions towards her. 
They oxhibijt, by way of amusing her, their toys and 
trinkets, and question her of her own possessions and 
attainments ; but meeting with little response on this 
head, they try another resource, and considerately j)ropose 
some merry game. The young novice, alas, has never 
had time to play ! but she feels their kindness, and does 
her best to participate in the gaiety around her. The 
lady-mother returns from her drive barely in time to 
dress for dinner; and thus the awful period of introduc- 
tion to her is deferred until the accustomed hour of 
dessert summons tho denizens of the school-room and 
nursery to the dining-room. 

I wish that truth would enable me to endow my 
heroine with that best letter of introduction — personal 
beauty; but what girl of her age was ever even pretty 1 
The beautiful roundness of the features of childhood is past, 
and the skeleton only of womanhood has succeeded it : 
hence the falling-in chest, tho long, thin arms, the bony 
ankles, tho squareness of figure, and, above all, the vacant 
or aiixious school-girl face. It is utterly impossible to con- 
jure up beauty out of such materials; they belong less to 
the individual than to tho age, and nothing short of time 
itself can remedy the evil. But when, to such disadvantages, ! 
a frightened awkwardness of manner is superadded, as in 
[ the present instance, by the unaccustomed apj>eaniiico 
of everything around, and the consciousness of a dubious 
position, it is hardly to bo expected that the result could 
be of a nature greatly to conciliate the favour of an indif- 
ferent, not to say prejudiced, spectator; and the rea<lcr, 
therefore, will not be surprised to learn that a reception 
perfectly civil, though rather cold, is all that awaits the 
protegee in the halls of her benefactors. Tho hostess fills 
her plate with fruit, and the host, without asking her 
consent, adds a glass of wine; and then both turn to 
listen to tho wit of their own offspring, and talk over tho 
events of the day. In the course of some half-an-hour 
the gentleman exhibits signs of an inclination to take his 
siesta, and the rest of the party adjourn to the drawing- 
room, where a confidential conversation ensues between 
madam and the resident governess, in reference, appa- 
rently, to the dependent child, who, with the quick 
instinct of inborn propriety, retreats towards the other 
end of the room, where she endeavours to amuse the 
younger children; in which she is so eminently successful, 
that tho stately manner of the lady gradi^ally begins to 
relax. Previously to the arrival of coffee, she is heard to 
request some trifling service at the hands of her little 
relative; and before the conclusion of the evening, finds 
herself even addressing the child as * my dear ! ’ The 
rest of the circle take their cue from the la<^-in-chief; 
and tho young stranger, by degrees, feels herself on a 
footing of Intimacy almost approaching to equality. 

With the earliest dawn our heroine is wide awake, the 

• • 
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' uiuiccustomcd luxury of down pillows hayingi she thinks, 
prevented her from sleeping well. She wonders whether 
they are thinking of her at home, and how her sister pir* 
formed her new duties; and ponders with sonic anxiety 
on her own future lot. Her father’s relations have been 
vory kind to her, far more kind, indeed, than she had 
I expected; and she does not despair for the future. She 
is, however, rather annoyed at being obliged to admit the 
I assistance of a servant in dressing her, and rejoices when 
the niomiiig salutation with her cousins is over. HoW- 
; ever, a walk round the extensive grounds tends somewhat 
I to brace up her nerves; and she receives a personal sum- 
mons to attend her benefactress in her dressing-room 
i without experiencing any serious trepidation. r)n her 
' arrival in this sanctum she is desired to take a seat, and 
j lias to undergo a rather minute cross-examination as to 
I Jier personal attainments, as well as in regard to her late 
I habits and occupations. Her replies elicit no‘ further 
i remark than a caution, not harshly given, against be- 
i stowing any unnecessary confidences on those points upon 
the lady, her future governess, and the companions of her 
, future home; whereof the advantages are forcibly pointed 
I out to lier, and a due appreciation of their benefits ear- 
nestly enjoined. Then follows the expression of a confi- 
dent hope on the part of her monitor that the great 
expense meurred to secure for her all these benefits will 
bo met by proportionate exertions on her part to profit to 
the very utmost by the advantages thus generously placed 
within her reach. This exordium brought to a close, and 
a dutiful acknowledgment returned thereto, she is next 
intcirogatcd as to the extent and quality of her wardrobe, 
and replies with cheerful alacrity that she is well i>ro- 
vided for on that score; but whether a liint dropped to 
the governess by the under-housemaid of the result of her 
obhcrvations at her toilet may have suggested a doubt on 
tluN head, or whether a feeling of curiosity is entertained 
I by the lady as to what is considered a good provision by 
a poor relation, is uncertain, but the poor girl is required 
to produce the wardrobe, the extent of which docs not 
preclude her from fulfilling the mandate in person. The 
' carpet-bag is brought down, and hastily opened, and, with 
: an involuntary gesture of distaste, as hastily closed. The 
: services of the maid of the young ladies are in instant re- 
quisition, and an order is given to her to make a selection 
of the more ordinary garments from the wardrobes of her 
young mistresses. The damsel, though vby no means ap- 
])ioviiig of this wholesale appropriation of what she has 
been accustomed to regard as her own ultimate property, 
obeys her instructions, and soon returns with an ample 
Mij)ply of half-worn garments, which, with nii air of sub- 
dued snUenness, she places before her mistress. The lady, 
who fathoms at once the origin of her dissatisfaction, 
desires her, in a voice of some asperity, instantly to pack 
them up ; and secures a more cheerful compliance with 
the mandate by an intimation that compensation will 
be made to her in another way. These preliminaries 
adjusted, luncheon and the carriage are ordered to be 
in readiness an hour before their usual time; the lady 
announces her intention of pcrsonallpr introducing her 
protegee to her new home ; and then intimates that her 
presence may for the present be dispensed with. 

At the hour appointed the carriage is announced, the 
lady sweeps in, followed by her young relative, and an 
hour’s drive W’ings them to the end of their journey. Tho 
aristocratic yieal of the footman remains unanswered for a 
perio<l Mufiiciently long to admit of a brief investigation 
of our heroine’s future home. It is a large, red brick 
house, old fashioned, but porfoctly respectable in apMor- 
ance, with a multiplicity of windows, carefully veiled by 
blinds from top to bottom. A small front garden inter- 
venes between the house and the public road, and is sur- 
rounded by a low brick wall, surmounted by a lofty hedge 
of laurustinas, under wliich blooms a perpetual growth of 
the blue periwinkle. The box-edges of tho parterres are 
more tliau usually luxuriant, and the gravel walk, though 
carefully swept, presents visible signs of the moss of ages. 
The brass-plate on the outer gate, and the ample steps 
leading into the house, ard scrupulously elean. On either 
side of tho eutranco hall, which is spacious, and (von 


handsome, stand two large professional-looking glolies, 
appropriate introductions to the world of knowledge, be- 
yond; while from" the centre branches off a square illght 
of broad, well-carpeted oak stairs, which, if any criterion 
of the size of the rooms above, promise well for the 
domestic comfort of the establishment. 

In the absence of a footman— a functionary not admis- 
sible in a seminary for young ladies — the party is con- 
ducted by a smart parlour-maid to a well-proportioned, 
though somewhat chilly drawing-room, handsomely fur- 
nished with chairs, guarded from use as carefullp^ as * the 
throne’ of Ladv Margaret Bellenden at Tillietudlera, 
and footstools which, thodgh preserved by oil-silk covers, 
are yet guiltless of ever having been pressed by the foot 
of human being. The chimneypieco exhibits hand-screens 

smart as gold paper and water-colours can make them, 
in which the conflicting styles of the pupil and the 
master, though ingeniously blended, are oasily to be dis- 
tinguished; and on the principal table stands a valuable 
work-box, which the lady of the house will not fail iiici- • 
dentally to remark was a present to her from her affec- 
tionate pupils. The room, in short, is redolent of profes- 
sional decorations, from the Berlin wool and embroidery 
of the present day, to the bygone glories of flligreo and 
shellwork. The visitors have only time to look around 
them, and select two chairs upon which they can sit with 
a good conscience, before the mistress of the house pre- 
sents herself in the person of a very upright, ladylike 
woman, attired in black silk of glossy freshness, and 
leading by the hand a beautiful little girl, the pride 
of the school. The child (who is exquisitely dressed for 
exhibition) has been committed to her charge by its dot- 
ing jiarciits the day before they sailed for India, and she 
cannot, therefore, persuade herself to lose sight of her for 
an instant. This is said byway of apology; and the little 
piece of sentimentalism having produced its desired efl’ect, ^ 
the child is quietly dismissed to amuse herself at the 
other end of the room. 

The important subject of terras and length of engage- 
ment having been adjusted at a previous interview, the 
patroness has little to do beyond introducing the new ; 
pupil to her new protector ; and the identity of the j 
family name unhappily preventing her debut as tho 
orphan child of a deceased schoolfellow, no alternative ; 
remains but to name hor as Miss Maria Armstrong, nl* , 
young person in whose welfare she feels a lively interest, j 
the young lady being, in fact, a distant relative of ]Mr i 
Arm.strong himfi(Glf, the oflspring, she is sorry to a^M, of 
an imprudent marriage. How far her education may 
already have proceeded, the lady has had no means of 
ascertaining, never hav ing seen any member of the family 
until tho previous evening. She, however, without soli- 
citude, confides the child to her maternal care, in the 
fullest confidence that whatever talents she may possess 
will receive the highest culture at her hands, and in the , 
hope that the same will be met by a corresponding degree 
of diligence on the part of the young person herself, as on 
the exercise of these talents, be they great or small, her 
future wellbeing must depend. Tho lady bollcvos that 
every necessary for the use of one in the position of her 
protegee has been provided; but should anything indis- 
pensable have been forgotten, she bo^ Mrs ^harp will 
have the goodness to procure it. She has only further to 
request, that no unnecessary intercourse with her own 
family may be encouraged on tJie part of the child; such 
communications, if of frequent occurrence, having a very 
obvious tendency to unsettle the mind, and unfit it for 
its manifold duties. With these seniiineuta Mrs 8ha^ 
entirely coincides. The lady rises, bestows a kiss on the 
little fairy — a shako of the hand and half-a^uinea on tho 
young dependent — and a bow expressive or mingled cor- 
diality and condescension on the mistress of tho house — 
and then, with a measured step, regaiud her equi])age; 
and, as the nursery rhyme has it — 

* The oaxtiage drives off with a bound.' 

As the new-oomer is only a half-boarder, it cannot ^ 
course be expected that the head of an establishment of 
pretensions equal to the one of which we are speaking 
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should herself introduce the stranger to her dormitory; 
and as the attendance of a liousemaid might lead to un- 
warrantable expcctationH of future serrice, the little girl 
is deputed to convoy Miss Armstrong to the room over 
the kitchen, the left-hand closet of which will be found 
vacant for the reception of her clothes. AVhen this is 
accomplished, should any time remain previously to the 
tea-bell, she had better inform herself of the names and 
localities of the various departments, with which her 
little guide will have pleasure in making her acquainted. 
The clothes are unpacked, and put away, and the tour of 
the house is hardly accomplished when the expected peal 
is rung. A rustling sound, accompanied hy the shuffling 
of many feet, is heard in the distance ; the little girl 
j safely pilots her companion to the parlour door, leaving 
j her to make her entree alone, and then skips ofl' to join 
I her companions in the refectory. The young novice waits a 
> few moments to gather both breath and courage, and then 
i gently taps at the door ; a voice from within desires her to 

* j enter, and she stands before half-a-dozcn smart ladies at 
I tea. A pause of a moment succeeds, which is broken 
I by the governess, who thinks (aloud) that it will perhaps 

be the best plan for Miss Armstrong at once to enter 
upon her duties. She is therefore desired to proceed 
along the passage till she arrives at a green baize door, 
on opening which, a second door will introduce her to the 
apartments of the young ladies. She makes her exit 
I from the parlour in the best manner she is able, and 
' cxporiencca but little difliculty in discovering the eating- 
room, from which issues a cheerful buzz of voices. She 
wisely resolves not to give her courage time to cool, and 
80 enters without observing the preliminary ceremony of 
j self-announcement. The sound of the opening door pro- 
duces an instantaneous hush, and at the same time directs 
towards her the glance of four-and-twenty pair of curious 

* ' eye.M, besides a piercingly-black individual pair apper- 
: taining to the P'rench governess at the head of the table. 

Shestanda perfectly astonished at her own temerity; then 
thankfully sinks into a chair pointed out by that lady on 
her left hand; accepts a cup of tea, which a choking sen- 
sation ill the throat prevents her from swallowing, and is 
conscious of an unwilling suffusion of colour from the 
crown of her head to her very fingers* ends. Tea and the 
^,tea things at length despatched, the usual half hour 
.supervenea previously to the period for preparing les.son.s, 
advantage of which is taken by niadame to inquire the 
name, age, &c. of the new-comer; whilst the little 
figurante, whose position renders her a .sort of avant- 
, courier to the Hchool-room of the proceedings in the 
] drawing-room, is captured by one of the elder girls, who, 
on pretence of plaiting her hair, seats her on her knee in 
the midst of her own peculiar set, and proceeds to ex- 
tract, with very commendable ingenuity, all the events 
I of the day, reserving to herself the liberty of drawing her 
own inferences from the detail, copious or meagre, as the 
case may be. One circumstance connected with the 
arrival of the young stranger doe.s strike the privileged 
' set with inexpressible astonishment. If, as is asserted, 
she came in a private carriage, and that carriage the 
veritable properly of her friends, and not a ‘ trumpery 
glass- coach — how, then, could she be going to sleep in 
the room Bver the kitchen 1 — that chamber of Jllue-Beard 
reputation, strongly su.spcctcd of harbouring mice, and 
convicted, beyond question, of being subject to a very 
disagreeable odour ! Th^ thing is pronounced impos- 
sible, and unworthy a moment’s credit. In vain the 
child assures them, upon her word and honour, she helped 
ty put away her clothes ; the proposition is not to be be- 
lieved for an instant. The informant, indignant at hav- 
ing her veracity impeached, calls aloud on Miss Arm- 
strong to verify her assertion. The appeal is, however, 
happily overpowered by a simultaneous shuffle of the 
feet of the inquisitors; she is quietly slided from the knee 
on which she had been sitting, and the discu8.sion pro- 
ceeds ins^e absence of the witness. ' There certainly is 
fi..Tnethtn|[ very unusual attending the ncw-comer: no 
note of preparation announced her advent; no cheerful 
congratulations had been offered to themselves on the 
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prospect of a new companion; no hopes expre6.sed that 1; 
they would do their best to make her home a pleasant 
ofte. And then the circumstance of her taking hcr/i/sf 
tea in the eating-room, to which she was not even intro- 
duced; such a mark of contumely had never before been 
suffered within the memory of the oldest school-girl pre- 
sent; and of this fact they were themselve-s eye-witnesses. 

It was inexplicable: they could not understand it. A 
single hour, however, suffices to solve the mystery : the 
period at length arrives for preparing lesson.s, and with it | 
the housemaid to curl the hair of the younger children; | 
and in this labour of love Miss Armstrong is requested to 
lend her assistance I A glimmering light as to her real I 
position flashes across the minds of the bewildered spec- 1 
tators. But when she is further required to attend the | 
children to their respective rooms, and light the candles | 
preparatory to the arrival of the elder girls, the matter ! 
is put beyond a doubt : she is — she must be — a half- i 
boarder ! ! 

Reader, picture to yourself, 1 beseech you, the estima- ; 
tioii in which a Christian slave is hold by a follower of j 
the true Prophet, a Nazarene by a Jewish rabbi, a Pariah 
by a holy Brahmin of immaculate descent, and you may 
then have some faint, some very faint idea, of the depths | ' 
to which this fact has sunk our heroine in the estimation | 
of the major part of her schoolfellows ! ■ 

The young ladies are at length fairly disposed of for 
the night ; and the half-boarder, having completed her 
duties, descends again to the school-room, which she finds 
in the po3se.s.sion of the housemaid and a cloud of dust, 
the French teacher having joined the party in the jcir- 
lour. Thither she also repairs, and requests permission 
to retire to her room. The concession is readily granted | 
to her, and she gladly seeks her bed, to sleep with wlnit | 
soundness of repose she may. Anxious to fulfil the duties i 
of her i>08t to the spirit as w'ell as to the letter of the 
bond, she is dressed even before the sehool-bcll rings, and 
i.s ready on its summons to assist in the ablutions of the 
little ones. She saves many a heedless chit a fine hy 
herself folding up the forgotten night-clothes; an indul- 
gence, however, not to be taken as a prccedrnt, her duty 
being to aid in the reformation of evil habits, not to | 
slur them over. Having had no lessons inaikcd out foi ! i 
her on this first morning, she watches the order of pro- 1 1 
coedings, and helps the little favourite to master the 1 1 
difficulties of a cglunm of spelling. 

After breakfast, the pupils having dispensed themselves , i 
in the garden to taste the morning air (young ladies 
have no playground), the half-boarder has a prhatc 
audience of the superior, in order that, her mental stand- 
ing having been duly ascertained, she may be drafted 
into class second or third, as the case may be. After ren- 
dering a true and particular account of her acquirements ; 
in reailing, wTitiiig, needlework, &c. &c. and admitted 1 1 
her total ignorance of French, music, and dancing, the 1 1 
order is given for her admission into the third class, and ; 
beginning French forthwith. Dancing and music are 
held out as stimulants to quicken her diligence in nmk- | 
ing herself ‘generally useful,’ in consideration of having ! 
been received into the establishment at one-half the | 
usual charge. Her duties cannot very clearly bo defined, , 
but she will soon comprehend them. Soon, indeed, poor 
girl ! they being, in fact, to do all that is neglected to 
bo performed by the other members of the Vousehold — to ! 
stand in t..e alternate rotations of nursemaid and instruc- > 
tress of the younger children, and of butt and fag to the ! 
cider ones. She must be prepared to consider herself the 
link between the lower teacher and the upper servant, i 
willing to lend her aid to each, and to bear the blame I 
due to either; to labour with untiring d^igence to im- 
prove her mind and increase her accorripiiBhmeDt.s, and 
thus eventually supersede the necessity for an under 
teacher at alL 

These are multifarious duties, it must be admitted; but, 
as Dr Johnson says, * few things arc impossible to in- 
genuity and perseverance.’ She has not bee^ brought up 
in the lap of refinement, and therefore misses not its 
comforts : she is blessed with a strong constitution and 
a willing mind, loves learning for its own sake, and never 
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I forgets that every member of her own family may be 
I ultimately benefited through her means, 
i It is true that at first it is painful to stand up w^th 
I the little class — herself a giant among pigmies ; to be 
conscious of a sneering smile on the part of the teacher 
I ns she draws a parallel between her bodily height and 
her dwarhah information. It is mortifying to know that 
I her dresses have been discovered, by their misfit, to have 
I belonged to other parties — that the diacrepniiciea between 
i her own initials and those on her linen have not been 
I overlooked — and to feel that the absence of a weekly 
j allowance, and regular home correspondence, are never- 
! failing sources of un sympathising wonder. 

All this is mortifying enough, but it is not all she has 
to undergo. After rising early, and lying down late, and 
eating the bread of carefulness, she finds that even the 
rigid performance of her own duties, and the neglected 

I work of half-a-dozen people besides, meets at first with 
; but little encouragement from the mistress of the house, 

I who receives it purely as a matter of course, while it does 
' not fail to awaken the distrust and jealousy of her suh- 
: ordinates. The cook remembers her refusal to connive at 

: ' the abstraction of ‘ a dust of tea,’ even when the key of 
' ] the storeroom was actually in her hand; and the house- 
! i maid bears in mind that Miss .lohiison w'ould have be- 

I I stowed upon her her last year’s cloak on the arrival of her 
I j new / tii/e, had not the half-boarder suggested the neces- 
i ! sity for asking leave. The French teacher does not forget 
' tliat, on the only occasion in which she indulged in a 
I little harmless flirtation with a whiskered cousin of her 
; own, the half-boarder looked reproof ; the English teacher 
I , remembers her refusal furtively to procure sundry little 
I , flelicacics not included in the daily bill of fare; while 
I htr assistant notes her strenuous cUbrts to qualify hcr- 
I ' self to supi'isede her in her own department. 

; All these offences are registered and retaliated. The 

I j cook, when reproved for any omission, stoutly declares that 
j, orders transmitted through Miss Armstrong never reach 

I I her ; the housemaid, in waiting at table, contrives that 

' I the least savoury fj/at shall fall to her lot ; the Parisieiine 
! ! shrugs lier slioulders as she comments on her air 6oitr- 
I ; tlie Imglish teacher frankly declares she never 

I could like her; whilst her subordinate sister ‘hopes’ that 

I Miss Armstrong may prove as simple as she appears, 
j I But a Sacred Authority has assured us that though 
' soriow may endure for a night, joy cometh in the morn- 
I ing ; and the cxiierience even of a half-boarder denion- 
stiates that a patient continuance in welldoing is not 
' , without its rewar»l. By degrees the lot of our heroine is 
i considerably ameliorated : the prejudice against her be- 
I gins to wear away ; and even the English teacher, who 
i i has lic’bl out the longest, having a character for consis- 
tency to maintain, is constrained to admit that Miss 
Armstrong is an estimable ami well-conducted young 
' person. Jler desire to jilease is at length appreciated, 

: and her jioverty is even admitted to be rather her misfor- 
i tune than her fault. The great girls cease to despise her 
i ' — the little girls learn to love her. The higher powers 
readily second the exertions for self-improvement which 
I promise to relieve them from the drudgery of initiatory 
inHtruction ; and the prize hold out for the successful 
I fulfilment of her humbler duties is in process of time 
I secured. Instruction in dancing and music commences 
I with tlie secq^id half year, and glimmerings of still greater 
j glories arc pointed out in the distance. 

I I’ho governess, though nn exacting, is not an unjust 
! taskrnistress. If she requires much during school-hours, 

I she allows the unusual luxuries of fire and lights when 
j school duty is over ; and furthermore advances the in- 
I tereats of her pupil by a statement, under her own hand, 
to- the beneftiArcss of the half-boarder, that she promises 
to do honour to that lady’s patronage no less than to her 
own establishment. 

Her sifcccHsful progress in the road to learning, and 
in the good graces of those around her, coupled with the 
cncouragei^ient aftbrded by a kind word, and now and 
then a small present bestowed on her by the grateful 
mamma of some infant prodigy, all combine to quicken 
her steps in the race towards the grand object of her 
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ambition— the qualifying herself for the situation of a 
nursery governess. In the meantime, in the words of 
Crabbe, her duty is — 

* to feel 

Dependent helper always at the wheel ; 

Zfer power minute, her compensation small, 

Her labours groat, her life laborious all ; 

Bet after sot the lower tribe to make 
Fit for the class which her superiors take. 

Tlio road of lo.irning for a time to track 
Tn roughest state, and then again go back, 

Just the aamo way on other troops to wait— 

Doorkeeper she at Learning’s lower gate.’ 

This Is her lot for some two years; but she has the en- 
couragement of knowing that her apprenticeship, though 
a hard one, is gradually fitting her for the object of her 
ambition; while, as she advances in her career, the expe- 
rience of the past inspires hor with confidence for the 
future, since it proves to her that right principle and 
steady perseverance arc invincible, or they could never 
have enabled her to overcome the trials and difficulties 
which beset the path of a Half-Boarder. 


INDIAN POLICE REVELATIONS. 

Wk have frequently Imd occasion to observe that tra- 
vtdlcTs differ widely from each other, even as to such 
matters of fact as must have come under the cognisance 
of their senses. The late Mr Rae Wilson, for instance, 
who observed personally the falls of the Narova, gives 
the measurement of the descent of water at something 
so comparatively enormous, as to prove that he had 
unconsciously blended in his imagination the whole of 
the rapids into one cataract; and wo ourselves, when 
gazing upon those troubled waters from tlic wooden 
bridge that spans them, looked with such surprise upon ’ 
the ‘Yarrow Visited,’ as must, we fear, have coloured, 
in an opposite way from Mr Wilson’s, our impressions, 
and consequently our report. If travellers who desire, 
both from interest and inclination, to be impartial differ 
so widely in matters of fiict, what shall be said of mat- 
ters of oifinion ? A compiler is frequently taunted with 
presuming to wTite critically of countries he has nevqjj i 
visited in person ; but if ho will only take ttie pains to 
collect, and sift, and compare the jarring and often ' 
opposite accounts of residents and travellers, we have 
a strong suspicion that he will be found better qualified 
for his business than any of them ! 

India has always been (Ae Debateable Land of authors, 
both as to fact and opinion. The books published upon | 
that country contain the most outrageous mass of con- I 
tradjctions extant ; and each successive writer gives the 
lie, without the smallest ceremony, to those who pre- 
ceded him. This cannot be wholly owing to our igno- 
ranee of the country and the people. The lion. Robert 
Lindsay was shut up with the natives almost exclu- 
sively for twelve years ; and he represents them as 
being so honest, that he could intrust three or four 
thousand pounds’ worth of his property th a menial 
servant, wandering to the farthest extremity of the 
country, and absent for twelve months at a time. 
Colonel Davidson resided formiany years, and travelled 
much in India ; and he turns the reverse of the medal, 
representing the native inhabitants as thieves and vaga- 
bonds to a man. We must go further, therefore, tiron 
the mere question of knowledge; for these two wit- 
nesses (whom we take as the types of two numerous 
classes) are men of both knowl^ge and honour. W e 
must seek for an explanation of the mystery in the 
depths of the human character. 

Tlie colour of an object, although really one of its 
inherent propcrtien, is always modified by the medium 
through which it is seen; and nothing but care Md 
reflection^ or at least lengthened experience, will enable 
us to correct the error, and trace the actual through the 
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apparent hue. In the same way, the qualities of a cording to this authority, all India would appear to be 
people in one stage of civilisation cannot be judged of one bloated mass of crime and tumult, and the calm and 
intuitively by a pec^plc in another stage, because they beKutifiil pictures of such writers as Sleeman w’ould 

are viewed through an uncongenial medium. The therefore require to be set down as impudent fabrica- 

Indians can no more be comprehended at once by Euro- tions. But we do not look for an account of English man- 
peans, than Europeans can be comprehended at once by ners in the Newgate Calendar ; and the native scribe 
the Indians, Much care will be required to enable the who in this little book withdraws the curtain from the 
two to arrive even at an approximation to a true mysteries of Indian police may be thanked for his con- 
nnderstanding of each otlier. Virtue and vice aro not tribution, partial as it is, to our knowledge of the coun- 
the substantive and unbending terms we commonly try. In fact it is impossible to talk with too much 
imagine them to be. They receive a new meaning, or reprobation of the police system of India. In venality 
a new force, in every new form of civilisation ; the hx and oppression it was never surpassed even by the 
talionia of the ancient Jews, for instance, was abrogated most corrupt nations either of the East or the West, 
by the more advanced law of Christianity; and avc either in ancient or modern times. The reason is, that 
meet with a hundred things in liistory — an effective police must be spread like a network over 

• Thing, light or lovely in thoir noted time-- t**® "’'‘'•® country, and the Europeans are far too few 


meet with a hundred things in history — an effective police must be spread like a network over 

• Thing, light or lovely in thoir noted time-- t**® "’'‘'•® country, and the Europeans are far too few 

for reasonable superintendence. Old abuses thus re- 
which, in the present day, would be considered indica- main unchecked, and vast multitudes of hereditary 
tions of positive depravity. Few of the heroes of the scoundrels combine to cheat their superiors and op- 
middle ages would escape hanging or the hulks in the press the people. The police, in fact, are the objects 


nineteenth century, and fewer still of the heroines 
would be received in a modern drawing-room 1 


of universal dread ; and numberless crimes escape un- 
punished, and even unexposed, because their victims 


To form a correct estimate of tlie Indians, we must will rather suffer than invoke such fatal assistance, 
compare them with other Asiatic nations, and not with At present, however, oiir business is more with tlie 

the inhabitants of Europe, where the human charac- criminal than the policeman; and the rough pictures 

ter received a new and extraordinary development of our Orderly show that the peculiarity of Indian crime 
through the collision of different and distant races of is its resemblance to the crime of old and modern 
mankind. According to the former standard, the Indians Europe at the same time. Wo sec in it, under Indian 
are much in advance, which can only be accounted for by characteristics, the offences of mcdiroval Europe, extra- 
the vast extent of their countr 3 % and the fluctuating vagantly combined with those of our own day. Tlic 
movements of its population, interrupting in some degree priestly transgressors of the dark ages are reproduced 
what is called the ‘permanent* form of civilisation pecu- in the Purulahs and Poojarees of Benares; and tlie 
liar to Asia. To estimate their moral and social pros- English swindler who takes a handsome house, aiul vic- 
pects, however, and the moral and social prospects of the timises the neighbouring tradesifien, has an Indian 
Eastern world in general, we must compare, them with brother in the soi-disant rajah, who confers his patronage 
our own ancestors of a few centuries ago, among whom as a prodigious favour. 

we shall find quite as much grosaness of taste, obtusencss The priests, it seems, perpetrate all sorts of crimes 

offeeliiig,tyranny,dislione8ty,antagonismof classes, and with perfect impunity. ‘Many a dark deed has been 
puerile and debasing superstition. The conflicting views done, and is done, in the extensive Jioiiscs of these 
of the Indian character arise simply from the opposite Pundahs and Poojarees. While tlie gong is loudly 
idiosyncrasies of the observers. Colonel Davidson finds sounding, and scores of athletic priests jire blow ing 


theft common, and stigmatises the people with the 


in tho numerous temples that are (lotte<l 


English name of thieves; while Mr Lindsay, marvelling about and around the houses, tho last expiring shriek 
at the singular fidelity of his servants, ascribes to of some victim is perhaps suppressed by tho noise. 
Shem the English virtue of honesty. Both are deceived; Disobedient rhclas^-f victims of jealousy and crime, 
for these two apparently opposite qualities may, and do, die by slow torture, or poison, or faini no. No inti- 
mcet in tho same individuals, and are therefore not of mation is, or can be, given to the police, for none 
the nature of the English qualities of tho same name, but the initiated and privileged may cntci these 
If we encountered .such passages in history, we should houses, sanctified by the numerous temples. And who 
comprehend the seeming anomaly, and at once refer but the most devoted and trustworthy arc ever per- 
it to a particular stage of civilisation ; but falling in mitled to see the dark places w here crime is eom- 
with them in the course of our personal experience, and mitted ? It is believed generally— but 1 speak not 
suffering from the had, or deriving advantage from the from experience (for being of the faith of IsLim, I am 
good quality, we take no care to discriminate, but give not permitted to approach such places)— that in the 
praise or blame according to the religious and moral innermost recesses of several temples is a shrine de- 
dispensatlon we live under in Europe. The tendency voted to “Devee,” or “Bhowance;” those infernal 
of this want of discrimination is adverse to Indian pro- deities whose deliglit is in blood, where children of 
gress. The people are at this moment undergoing, but tender age are enticed, and offered up on certain 
more slowly, the cliange which revolutionised the West; occasions. Frequent are the reports made to the 
although this time Mohammed got.s to tho mountain, police that children are missing ; the informants sus- 
■ince the mountain does not come to Mohammed. Eu- pect nobody, and no trace of the innocents is ever 
rope fiingt itself upon Asia, and Western knowledge found.’ 

ferments in the inert mass of Eastern ignorance. We Anof-er pest are the dullah (brokers), who haunt tho 
aro numerically few, however, though intellectually markets, and levy a handsome pcr-ccntagc on every tiling 
powerful; and it is of th# utmost consequence that we that is bought and sold. ‘ Go into the c/iouA,J and attempt 
should comprehend clearly what we are about, so that to purchase the most trivial article: take up a pair of 
our efforts towards the advancement of those we have shoes, or a shawl, and you will find a dullal at your 
tAen forcibly under our tutelage should proceed in the elbow. The man praises one thing, abuses another, beats 
direction. ^ down the price of the vender authoritatively ; and you 

We have been led into these refiections by a veiy are surprised tliat such disinterested ofilciclhsness should 
illgiit matter— a little book, as coarse, vulgar, and be shown to a stranger in a crowded chouk. The man 
tasteless ai ran well be imagined ; which professes to civilly offers to take you whithersoever you please, 
be the wvelations of an orderly, or police subordinate, and to assist you in purchasing whatever J^ou may 
attach^ to an Anglo-Indian provincial court.* Ac- require. You return home, wondering what was the 

^ „ iITTTTrirTiirri Z m „ man’s inducement to waste his own time in chatfering 

for you. 1 lift the curtain to show you that tte yenderB 

Oecnrrcnecs In the Moftisail Courts. Tiy Panohkouree Elion. 

London : Madden, 8 Leadenhall Street. 1849. 


* Largo shells. 


t Disciples— scholars. 


% Market-square. 
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and your chaperone are in league; that your com- 
plaisant friend is a dullal, who takes very good care to 
lower the vender's price only so much as to adm^; of 
his coming in for a handsome dusturce,* The didetence 
between the bazaar price and the amount price of the 
article sold is the huq^ of the dullal. You will ask 
wIj ether the vender may not himself pocket the whole 
of the money? I answer that he dare not. The whole 
of the dullals would cabal against him ; would cry 
down his wares ; would thrash him within an inch of 
his life ; would by force prevent purchasers from attend- 
ing his shop. Gan such things be ? you ask. Can the 
autliorities submit tamely to such outrages ? Why do 
not the parties M'ho are cheated or bullied complain to 
the magistrate ? TJiey have tried tlie experiment ; and 
although in a few instances successful, they have gt ne- 
rally failed in obtaining redress from want of judicial 
proof. Moral conviction is one thing, and judicial proof 
another. And were a magistrate to punish on moral 
conviction alone, his judgment would all probability 
be reversed by the judge in appeal; who, having to 
form his judgment by the written evidence, must be 
guided by judicial proof alone.* 

The Bndmaahes practise a trick that is not unknown 
in England, although known there chiedy under the 
modification of hills of Exchange obtained from the 
unwary by means of advertisements in the newspapers. 

* Another common trick of the Budmashes is to entice 
people of decent condition into their private houses 
witli bcductive solicitations; and after amusing them, 
to keep tliem there until they put their names to 
I»!ipers, just by way of showing specimens of their auto- 
graphs. They have documents ready cut and dry on 
stamp papers of different value, duly witnessed by 
people who are in their pay, or who participate in their 
frauds, to be converted into penal bonds for value re- 
ceived. IMontlis afterwards the unfortunate visitor is 
accosted in any public place, in the presence of nume- 
rous witnesses, and asked for the amount of his (ex- 
torted) bond. Of course tlie debt is denied, and the 
demaiider is cursed only for his pains. But the Bud- 
mash calls people to witness that he did ask his debtor 
to pay the amount of his bond, which he refused to 
discharge. An action for debt is instituted. The Bud- 
mash produces the bond before the Moonsiff. The wit- 
nesses are summoned, and are merely asked, “Did you 
witness this tumassook f ” “ I did, your worship,” is the 
reply ; “ this is ray signature.” The witnesses before 
wliom the Budmash demanded the amount of the bond 
also confirm the plaintiff’s allegation. The defendant 
can only deny the claim, and submit that the bond was 
extorted. “ Wiiere is the proof?” says the Moonsiff. 

*• J have none,” is the reply. And a decree is given in 
favour of plaintiff with costs. It is only when “ Greek | 
meets Greek” that the result is different. Then the I 
det'eiidant acknowledges the deed, but alleges that he 
has paid the amount with interest ; and files a receipt 
for the amount of the bond, with interest at twelve per 
cent., duly attested by three “credible” witnesses, who 
appear before the husoor, and swear to their signatures, 
ns well as to having seen the money repaid to the 
plaintiff.’ 

We come now to the swindling rajah, whose pro- 
ceedings o/e almost amusing in their rascality. *A 
common mode of swindling in the city of Kashee, as 
practised by the clever Budmashes, is for one of the 
party to personate a rajah on a visit of ceremony to the 
lioly city, while his companions pretend to precede 
I him, and hire a stately huvdee in Dal-ka-Munduveo, 

I which they furnish for the nonce. Bulbhuddur Singh 
sits in state as Rajah Guchpuch Rae, bedecked in false 
gems, and dressed in shawls aud himkhahs^X His 
retainers go about the city, and entice shawl-mer- 
chants *and jewellers to the rajah’s house. They 
arrive with costly wares, and eagerly proceed to expose 
them ; bgt the rajah turns an indifferent eye upon 

* Customary douceur. t Right. % Klngoobs. 


them, and declares they are not sufi^iently choice for 
him, Soudagwra * promise to return next day. In 
the meantime the song and dance proceed with fierce 
rivalry. Six sets of tlie best dancing-women exert their 
lungs and limbs, and go through every faBcinatiiig 
movement to delight and amuse Rajah Guchpuch Rae. 
“Where is my treasurer?” exclaims the rajah. “Bid 
him bestow a largess of 100 tishurfeea f on these soul- 
enslaving, terrestrl^ houries.” A retainer, after going 
through the farce of a search, respectfully approaches 
his highness, and intimates that the treasurer has not 
yet arrived. “ The nimukharam I behaeyah ! ” J exclaims 
the rajah. “ Here, fellows, see that a proper treasurer 
be in attendance on the morrow, to whom we shall de- 
liver our treasure and tosheMthanahy § The ri^ah en- 
joys himself until no longer able to sustain excitement ; 
and then the Gundrupint i| retire, and the torches arc 
extinguished. 

* Next day there are several candidates for the honour 
of the treasurer’s office, who eagerly offer to serve. 

“ The salary is 200 rupees a month,” says the rajah ; i 
“and I hate accounts. Constant attendance and im- 
plicit obedience are all I require.” After rejecting some, 
his highness fixes upon Lalla Uinbeka Sahaee, who re- 
ceives a well-worn shawl as a khillutt% and on immense 
key. He ventures to ask wdiere tlie treasury is ? and 
is told to wait until the huzmi has leisure to show it to 
him. In the meantime the rajah suddenly recollects that , 
he has an immecUate occasion for 1000 rupees, aud he 
shouts out, “ Here* Bahadoor, take one thousand rupees 
from Lalla Umbeka Sahaee, and give it to Bisheshur 
Singh, and be sure to take a receipt for the money. 
Tell him it is the price of a ring I bought of him for njy 
favourite Goolbehar.” Bahadoor asks the treasurer ior 
the money. The poor man looks aghast, and shows a 
huge key ds all he has received of the rajah’s treasure. 
But Bahadoor tells him that Rajah Guchpuch Rae never • 
fails to cut off the cars of a disobedient servant. So 
the hint is taken, and Lalla gives an order on his shroff 
in the city for the amount ; and Bahadoor at once pro- 
ceeds to realise the money. As evening approaches, 
shawl-merchants and jewellers again appear, and press 
their w'ares on the rajah. They see Lalla Umbeka 
Sahaee figuring as treasurer. They are old acquaint- 
ance, and they ask him the amount of Guchpuch liae’s 
treasure; in reply to which he simply shows the kefj, 
about a foot in length. The merchants oi)ea out tlieir 
wares to entice the rajah, but he says he will wait until 
all his things arrive. They offer to leave their bundles 
for the rajah and liis ladies to choose, which is agreed 
to with apparent indifference' The song and dance 
proceed, as usual, until midnight, when tlie torches are 
extinguished. 

* Next morning, what a change has taken place ! One 

old man is seated at the doorway, dozing over a chillutfi 
of ganjah. No other sign of life is visible in Rajah 
Guchpuch Kae’s palace. The treasurer arrives first, 
opens and rubs his eyes, and asks the old man where 
the rajah and his people have gone ? Ho replies that 
they decamped before dawn. In due course the Muha- 
juns, the jewellers, and birds of song Arrive, but nothing 
of the rajah is to be found ; and smoke-stained walls, 
and filth, and litter about the rooms, alone^betray that 
revelry had been there! The jewellers and Muhajuns 
turn in wrath upon Lalla Umbeka Sahaee, aud tax him 
with having aided to cheaf them. They proceed first 
to abuse, and then to beat him. In vain the poor man 
shows the huge key, and laments his thousand rupees 
lost for ever. They drag him to the and chirge 

him with having cheats them ; and the defrauded 
treasurer remains in durance vile for a week at least, 
and gets off at last OQ proving himself to be one of the 
victims of this system of ewindling, and after feeing the 
police myrmidons, pretty roundly.* 

* Tradespeople, f Gold aiohura. _ 

t Unfaithful to saltMdiameleas. $ Place for keeping valuanies. 

I A caste of Hindoo Nautob-glrls. If Drees of honour. 
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Here we close, without further remark, a book from necessary to calculate so as to have any needful meals 
which the reader will learn that the crimes of India are there, instead of the meaner houses ; but even with 
not i;emarkably different from those of earlier England, th(y;e better-sort of houses it is necessary to order meals 
although fostered by the worst police system that ever by the forebud, for a guest is so rare, that they have no 


disgraced and demoralised a country. standing arrangements for his reception. My breakfast 

had been ordered at the third station. It proved a 
decent, plain house, with clean -boarded floors, and a few 
! TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. rude prints along the walls ; and, had there been w^heaten 
! bread, the eggs and coffeo would have enabled me to 

I GOTTKNBUUU TO CHRISTIANIA. 

I At six o’clock of the morning of the 4th July, Quist The country passed over to-day consisted of low rocky 
I duly appeared with the carriage at the door of the hills of soft outline, with alluvial plains between. It is 
i Gotliu Kcllarc. It was a dull, cool, drizzling morning, impossible for any person of common powers of obser- 
and I mentally rejoiced in having, against many ad- vation to fail to be struck with the appearance of the 
j vices, resolved upon a vehicle which could afford me rocky surface presented around Gottenburg and along the 
' protection from tlje elements. My baggage being ar- road upon which I was now travelling. All the abrupt- 
I ranged beside me in the carriage, so that I could readily nesses and asperities usually seen upon rocks are here 
I command anything I wanted — one of the greatest of all ground olF: all is smooth and rounded. Here you see 
! comforts in solitary travelling — I hastily swallowed the great ridges, resembling the hull of a ship turned keel 
cup of coffee presented to me in iny bedroom — the com- uppermost, both in the general form and the smoothness 
[ mon custom of the country — and was soon on the road of surface. There you see great slopes, as straight and 
‘ to Christiania. I observed that two hardy little horses smooth as an ashlar wall. Sometimes a kind of trough 

: were yoked to the carriage with rope-traces. Beside or channel is seen between rising ridges, and of this the 

Quist, who drove them, sat a man wlio was to bring sides arc usually quite smooth. In general, tlicre lias 
I back the cattle, the first of a long series of such jiersons been a certain weathering of the exterior, though leaving 
whom I was to see in that situation during my journey, the general plane — if I may use such an expression — 
of all varieties of age, from twelve years to threescore, in its original state. Where the surface has been from 
i in all kinds of clothes, from stout wadmaal down to any cause protected from the elements, the smootliing 
j bare decency. The robust, bulky frame of honest is clearly seen to be a true mechanical polish ; tliat is 

I generally made these people appear like dwarfs by his to say, not a result of some causes connected with the 

, side. As we drove rapidly along the swampy plain formation of the rock, but an effect proceeding from 

, surrounding Gottenburg, we met au inimeuse number some external agent which has operated on the rocks 
I of small market-carts, driven by peasant men or women, after they had been thrown into their present arrangc- 
I or, both, generally very lightly laden, and going at a nicnt as a surface for this part of the earth. On these 
! trot, the people being usually seated on a sort of chair, preserved surfaces m'G find stria) or scratches, evidently 
perched on elastic beams passing back at an angle from a portion of the general operation, whatever it was ; 

« the beams of the vehicle, so as to give somewhat the and these 8tri», as well as the channellings and ridges, 
effect of springs, I felt affected at seeing such a multi- lie in one direction — namely, compass N. IC. and S. W. 

I tude of people engaged in a labour so uneconomical, and In numberless instances in travelling to-day J took out 
: which must consequently remunerate them so ill ; for of my compass to test this point, where iniicli struck by the 
j course where a man or woman give a day of their own appearances, and the result was invariable. The valley 
j time, along with a horse’s labour, to the bu^’iness of of the Gotha Elv lies from north to south; but this 
! selling a single pig or lamb, a few chickens and eggs, seems merely to have exposed it to being impressed with 
I or some such trifling merchandise, the remuneration these singular appearances. There are several hill- 
I must be of the most miserable kind. The poor too often faces which maybe considered as an exception, being 
t .^fruggle on in this manner, always busy, as they allege, rough and cliffy, sometimes with a talus of debris 
; often working very hard, and wondering that, witli lUl descending from below the cliffy front, as in Salisbury i 
their exertions, they make so little, when the plain truth Crags near Edinburgh. In all such instances tlie face 
is, that their labour is so ill-directed, oris so uneconorni- of the cliff is to the south -uu^st ; and wlicre this occurs | 
cally conducted, and in the result of their labours they in a valley, the opposite hill-facc is invariably smooth, i 
consequently do so little for their fellow-creatures, that with rounded surfaces, showing as if the smoothing | 
their little gains are exactly wliat is to bo expected, agent had moved from the north-east, failing to press i 
and what is strictly their due. The very best lesson against faces turned away from that point of the com- | 
that w'e could teach a poor man, with a view to im- pass, but bearing hard upon such as were presented 
proving his fortunes, would be that which led him, as towards it. It was most impressive and interesting to , 
far as possible, to extend his usefulness, to substitute read in these facts so strange a tale of grand preterite ! 
economical for uneconomical labour, and to concentrate operations of nature. I liad seen some of the few and j 
and divide employments. I beheld, with interest, in scattered markings of the same kind wliicli exist on ' 


this exhibition of the Swedish peasantry, the first as- 
pect of an economy out of which it ban been the busi- 
ness of the last hundred years to reform the farming 
population of my own country. 


the surface of my own country, but was nevertheless 
unprepared for the all but universal grinding to which 
Sweden has been subjected. In Scotland one has to seek 
for the appearances in nooks of the country ; but here 


At the first station, which we reached in little more they are met at every step. Very often farm estab- 
than an hour, the horses which had been ordered were lishmentt and the inns at which the traveller stops, 

in waiting, along with a new loon of some kind to take are placed on smoothed plateaux of rock, the place 

care of them. The man ifi charge of the used horses thus acquiring from nature all the benefit of a paved 
was then paid at a rate which appeared nearly equi- courtyard, as well as of a perfectly firm and dry fouii- 
valent to threepence-halfpenny per English mile. But dation. Often you can trace in these natural pavements 
BonAething more was needed — dricka-pwge^ or drinks- the primitive channellings and stria), though hob-nails 
money, as Quist called it. In England, something like and wagon-wheels have clattered over them for ceu- 
half-a-crown would have been expected. In Sweden, a turies. ^ 

few skillinM— about twopence of our money — was given, The matter massed up against tho smoothed valley- 

and most thankfully received. We then set out with sides has all the appearance of that of moraines amongst 

our new horses. ^ The station, it may be remarked, is a the Alps. A moraine, as must be known by manj” 

X)lnce like a earner s inn.^ Travellers of a humble class persons, is the accumulation of loose matter which a 
may stop and refresh at it; but it expects no gentlemen glacier brings dowp in its course, and deports at its 
cm^tomers, end is unprepared for their reception. One base. The matter seen here, as at the skirts of tho 
or two out of a long series are tolerable places, and it is Alpine glaciers, is a coarse, pale, sandy clay, mixed witli 
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rough stones of all sizes up to many tons — mixed con- 
! fusedly — with here and there little nests of matter, 
where the clay and sand have been separated andjiaid 
down by water. Over this matter in some places are 
I stratified sand and gravel, coming to flat, terraced 
forms, like sea-beaches. These, however, are rare ob- 
jects. The tendency of the whole appearances, in an 
unprejudiced mind, is to convey the idea that ice has 
1 been the cause of the main phenomena. That water in 
I any form could have produced them is utterly inadmis- 
sible, though this was the supposition formed by the 
I first scientific observer, M. ISefstroni. Persons who 
I have only read descriptions of the appearances may 
think them explainable upon an aqueous theory; but 
if they visit Sweden, and look at the surface with their 
own eyes, they must, if open to conviction at all, see 
that no such agent could have produced such effects. 
Only some agent applying forcibly, pressingly, and with 
I an equable, continuous motion — like a plane going over 
1 a deal, or a plough in a furrow — could have so dressed 
' tlie original surface. Such an agent is tck. The iden- 
I tity of the loose matter with the moraines of existing 
{ glaciers points to the same conclusion. I therefore 
' believe, with M. Agassiz and others, that ice has been 
I the means of smoothing the surface of Sweden — ice on 
! a scale of grandeur beyond what we are accustomed to 
I see ; tliougli how such a glacial sheet was originated, 

I a!>d how it could move across the whole irregular 

! face of a large country, up hill and down hill, main- 
j taiuing over wide provinces one direction, I think it 
I would be difficult to explain. We perceive clearly the 
1 nature of the agent, and we see this agent still at work 
j ii|)f)n tlie eartli, though in a limited manner: the only 
i difficulty is as to the different physical circumstances on 
! which depended the magnitude of the phenomenon and 
j the manner of its application. ^J'he superficial arrange- 
I monts of the loose matter speak of a subsequent dip 

j under water, a fact of which I shall have occasion to 

I show other evidences. 

I ; 'l"lu* country passed over in this day’s journey is not 
; ! interesting to any but the geologist. It presents only 
! I a scries of liiimble-looking farmsteads, and one or two 
I small and uminportant towns. The farmhouses bear 
' a general resemblance to tliosc of Switzerlaml, but 
want the overhanging eaves, and arc less picturesque, 
though some are painted of a red or ochrey colour, 
wliicli gives a cleanly effect. Unlike Switzerland, 

I too, barns, byres, and all sorts of store-offices occupy 
j detached buildings, an arrangement by which the risk 
of fire is materially reduced. The scenery, though 
sufficiently rude, is not romantic; for the lulls are 1 
in general only a few hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and tlieir outline has been rendered tame by 
the glacial polishing above described. The ice, as I 
sometimes surprised niy Scandinavian friends by re- 
marking, has been a great enemy to the picturesque 
in this region of the earth. Tliough there is no want 
of population, the country is dull. One misses even 
the little taverns and huckstry - shops which every- 
where give a sort of life to the roadsides in England and 
Scotland. In the afternoon we came to a fiord, and 
found at its upper extremity the town of Uddevalla, con- 
taining from .SOOO to 4000 inhabitants. Uddevalla is a 
name of iv small interest in science, because of a great 
bed of ancient shells found near it. This, too, is a kind 
of object very rare, and only seen on a most limited 
scale in the superficial formations of Britain. The 
effect was novel .and startling when, on tlie hill -face 
overlooking the fiord, and at the hciglit of two Imndrcd 
feet above ^s waters, I found something like a group 
df gravel-pits, but containing, instead of gravel, nothing 
but shells ! It is a nook among the hills, with a surface 
which lias originally been fiat in tho line of tlie flord> 
though sloping forward towards it. We can see that 
the whole space is filled to a great depth with the exu- 
viae of n^arine mollusks, cockles, mussels, whelks, Ac. 
all of them species existing at this time in the Baltic, 
w ith only a thin covering of vegetable mould on the 


surface. That surface hag been broken in several places 
by the peasantry, who dig and carry away these spoiI.s 
of ancient seas to spread them over their lands. feel 
sure that some of their excavations arc twenty feet 
deep ; yet that is not the whole thickness of the shell- 
bed. Of course it is a proof of the sea' and land having 
formerly been at a different relative level ; and one more 
convincing could not be desired. 1 w'as familiar with 
this as a geological fact ; but the shell-bed of Uddevalla 
presented it with a freshness and liveliness of evidence 
beyond what I would have expected. Seeing these 
shells so entire, so like in all respects to any bed of 
shells on the present shore, one looks upon the period 
antecedent to the assumption of the present relative 
level as a thing of yesterday ; the whole series of inter- 
mediate events, including, what is probably but a small 
part of it, tliG course of the written history of tho human 
race, seems concentrated into that brief space which, 
relatively to the entire history of the universe, it actu- 
ally occupies. 

My halting-place for the first night w'os at Quistrom, • 
ten and a-half Swedish, or about seventy English miles 
from Gottenburg. This reminds me to remark that 
the mile in Sweden, in consequence of an arrangement 
adopted during the last century, is fixed at the tenth 
part of a gcograj)hieal degree, wliich, it will be remem- | 
bered, is about 69^ English miles. For such spriccs as ! 
we require the term mile to designate, the Swedes speak ^ 
of quarter and half- quarter miles. The roads exhibit | 
tbrmidable ‘ mileiitones ’ for each quarter, usually adorned ' 
with the initials of the king under whose reign they 1 
were erected. In the whole of this day’s journey I had 
passed only one gentleman’s house — a pretty place with j 
a park, near Quistrom ; and I was afterwards informed | 
that it belonged to an Englishman. Country-houses, I 
of a character approaching that of an English gentle- j I 
man’s mansion, are objects scarcely existing in eitlier* ! | 
Sweden or Norw'ay, except in the immediate neighbour- | ; 
hood of the larger towns. 1 1 

At Quistrom I was shown into a large room in an ; i 
upper floor, uncarpeted, but strew'ed thickly with small * | 
pieces of pine spray and juniper bush, the scent of which 
U abundantly pungent. This is a description applicable . ! 
to most public rooms in the country inns of Scandinavia, I j 
the vegetable sprinkling being designed for exactly tjie , 
same elfcet as a sprinkling of yellow sand in British j 
houses of a humble class. In obedience to the forebud . 
order, a meal was ready to be laid down for me, consist- j 
ing of two small dishes of animal food, with milk, cheese, ' 
and hard cakes of rye. Everything was clean, though 
homelj^ A married pair with a child had arrived in a ; 
light vehicle about tlie same time with me; and as soon i 
as I was done with eating, 1 retired to my bedroom, ' 
that they might sup in privacy at the same tabic. Tliey ! 
h:id a bedroom at one side ; I one at the other, a plain f 
small room, .also uncarpeted, and possessing little furni- 
ture besides a small couch of plain deals. 1 mention 
these things ns characteristic of the roadside inns all 
over the country. Here, ns everywhere else, there was 
snowy bed-linen. I feared the eiitoniplogy of the house, 
but was agreeably disappointed. The stories told of 
Sweden and Norway in this respect are surely exag- 
gerations. At least I can say, with a safe conscience, 
that of the cimicidie I never saw one example, and of the I 
species pulex irritans only during the whole time I ' 
was in the country. It is a point not unworthy of i 
notice, for, under difierent impressions, I had for many ; 
nights much less steady sleep than is desirable ^r a 
traveller. ' 

An early walk next morning showed me the situation 
of the inn in a pleasant valley, where a river terminates 
in a fiord. The river, I was told, contains abundance 
of fine fish, and I bethought me that for an angler such 
an opportunity of sport, with so cleanly an inn to live 
in, might be very attractive. Quist having contrived 
the night before to get several forebud notices sei^on 
by a private band free of expense, I started at eight 
o’clock, with some uncertainty as to the conclusion of 
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iny day’s journey. The country passed over to-day 
consisted of low rocky hills, all smoothed, with spaces 
I between, filled up to various heights with detrital 
I matter. This matter usually'coraposes flats, and the 
I ground therefore joins the rocky hills almost ns moun- 
; tain lakes join the sides of the basins containing them 
I — a feature speaking significantly of the operations of 
the sea upon the stuff left at the conclusion of the 
I glacial action. Contrary to iny expectation, very few 
I boulders appeared upon the hills. Sometimes a rill 
I cuts down tiie alluvial flat, and then wc see a series of 
; cultivated flelds on the bisected level spaces, fron tiered 
! i by stei'p pastoral banks, nil in a flush of wild-flowers. 

! Tho rounded gray rocky hills ; the alluvial flats, some- 
I times cultivated, sometimes in moorland ; low, gray, 
i stone enclosures ; red wooden houses scattered at wide 
intervals ; now and then a whitened church, with a red 
; wooden spire, topping a low height — such were the pre- 
I dominant features of the landscape during this morn- 
1 ing’s drive. The people arc remarkably civil and inof- 
|. fensive : not a man or buy do 1 pass or meet who does 
' not take off his hat. I feel this as courtesy, not as ser- 
i vility, and am careful to return each greeting duly, in 
' order that so amiable a custom may not siifler by me. 
j 'J'licre is one singular impediment in travelling : almost 
every few hundred yards — though often at very much 
wider intervals — a gate crosses the road, being part of 
the system of farm enclosures, and liaving a regard to 
the exclusion of cattle from the corn-fields. Generally 
Foftie cottage child or group of children is ready to run 
; and open the gate for the approaching vehicle ; and for 
I this service a minute coin, such as the third or sixth 
j of a skilling, is regarded as a rich reward. Where 
no such aid is at hand, the charge-taker of the horses 
has to descend and throw up the bar. Another novel 
feature of the roads is the frequent appearance by the 
•wayside of little posts bearing small boards, which con- 
tain an inscription — as * Hede, 2U0 alnar,’ ‘ Ilogdal, l.'U 
nlnar,’ See. 'Die explanation is, that tlie roads in Swe- 
! den and Norway arc kept up by the bonder or peasants, 

: each taking charge of some small section near liis farm. 

I Tlie boards show for what piece each is answerable, the 
j space being indicated in ells. A public oflicer makes 
j periodical rounds, to see that each person executes liis 
portion in a satisfactory manner, and to impose fines 
M’Tiere the duty is neglected. This system partakes of 
I tlie character of the compulsory furnishing of horses, 
and imparts u curious idea of the state of public opinion 
in these countries ns to personal liberty. It appears 
that, let there be never such liberal or democratic forms 
establislied on the continent, the state of individual 
liberty remains the same: the central government is 
still permitted to bandy about the simple subject at 
its pleasure. And the oddest consideration is, that, 
amidst nil the democratic struggles and revolutionary 
I writhings which occasionally take place, no one tliinks 
! of complaining of these trammelments, or getting them 
corrected. 

In the evening I approached a fiord called Swine- 
bund, which forms, the northern limit oi“ Sweden in this 
direction. At the last station on tlio Swedish side an 
elderly offlciyr-like man came up with great politeness, 
and addressed me, first in Swedish, and afterwards iii 
German. It was his duty to search the baggage of 
travellers before they shoul^, pass into Norway, though 
I cannot imagine for what reason, unless the exaction 
of a tigs dollar, or some such trifle, which I paid to 
sava, myself from detention, furnish one. At a house 
on the Norwegian margin of the fiord something more 
was paid, my passport inspected, and my name entered 
in a book. The tendency on the continent to petty 
impositions of this kind is so great, that here, even be- 
I tween two jpountries under one sovereign rule, they are 
I kept up. At this point a bag of Swedish money, with 
j which I luui been furnished at Gottenburg, and with 
; which I was just beginning to become familiar, ceased 
! to be useful, and a new kind became necessary. Laying 
down rigs-gelt dollars and skillings, I had to take up 


with specie dollars and marks. A rigs-gelt dollar, I 
may remark, is equivalent to IS^d. of English money, 
and^the skilling is its forty-eighth part. Calculations arc, 
however, made in an all but imaginary denomination 
called dollars and skillings bancot which arc as 3 to 2 of 
the actual rigs-gelt. The prevalent monies arc, in 
reality, notes of 1, 3, 5 rigs-gelt dollars, and for 8, 12, 
16 skillings banco, the smallest of this paper-money 
being for S^d. English. As may readily be imagined, 
the threepence -h^fpenny note is generally found in 
no very neat or cleanly state ; yet though it may be a 
mere clot of dirty paper, not much different in apjiear- 
ance from a huddled-up spider’s web, it will be pre- 
ferred by the natives to coin, provided it only retain the 
signature of the government banker. In Norway, they 
have notes for 1 specie dollar (about 4s. 6d. English), 

2, 5, and 10 dollars, with silver marks and half-marks 
(9d. and 4^d.^, and copper skillings. I need scarcely 
remark that the plunge into a new money in the course 
of continental travel is always a painful thing, and that 
it is a vexation which occurs the more frequently the 
more rapidly you travel. On this occasion I had had to | 
make acquaintance with three kinds of money in about 
a week. 

1 sjient the night at' Westgaard, the first station 
within Norway, and one somewhat superior to the last. 

I here observed the first examples of a piece of substan- 
tial furniture very common in the north — namely, large 
I chests or arks, usually bearing the name of a person, and 
, an old date in quaint lettering, such as ‘ Agnes Olsen, 

I 1733.* During the two previous days the weather had 
[ been dull and ungcnial. The third morning proved 
bright and clear, and I started at an early hour for 
Erederickfihald with elevated spirits. This place was a 
few miles out of the way ; but I was anxious to see the 
scene of the death of that extraordinary prince who, us 
Johnson says — 

‘ loft a Dame, at which the world grew palo, 

To point a moral, and adorn a talc.* 

It was yet scarcely past seven o’clock when we drove 
into the inn-yard at this little town. The landlord soon 
came, and being able to speak well in Krench, and a 
little in English, he proved a most serviceable ally. 1 
was quickly on my w.ay, under proper con duct, to tlie 
scene of the assassination of poor Carl Tolv. Erc- 
dcricksliald is a neat, cleanly town, at the head of one of 
the Biiialler fiords, and the fort lies close by, perched 
upon a rocky eminence of considerable extent, at the 
foot of which runs a river, noted for 6cver.d fine water- 
falls. A painful ascent of two or three hundred feet, 
along zig-zagging causeways and fortified walls, brings 
us to the fortress, w'liich seems to be now cliicfiy a mere 
post for soldiers, like Edinburgh and Stirling castles. 
Behind the main buildings is a space of irregular rocky 
ground, enclosed within the exterior defences. Here an 
enclosure of trees and shrubs, and a little tumulus of 
stones, one of them l»earirig a half-obliterated inscrip- 
tion, marks the spot where Charles XII. was slain. lie 
had invaded Norway in his usual madcap style ; one of | 
his armies, consisting of 7000 men, had there been lite- j 
rally buried in a snow-storm ; he was now directing in | 
person the siege of this fortress, when an unknown liand 
despatched him by a shot which penetrated *'his temple j 
(December 11, 1718). He was found dead, but with ; 
his sword half-drawn, as if to defend himself from some i 
enemy, or to punish an assassin, and it is accordingly I 
believed that the wound was inflicted by one of his own i 
people. A survey of the ground supports this view of 
the matter, as at such a place one does no;; readily see 
how the fatal shot could have come from the fortress. 

I had i^erwards an opportunity of examining the dress 
worn at this time by the king, in the Biddarsholin 
Church at Stockholm. The plain cocked-hat shows the 
hole by which the bullet entered, and the right glove 
is stained with blood, as if the unfortunate ‘monarch, 
under the first impulse of the moment, had clapped his 
hand upon the wound. 
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After breakfast, I took a walk around the towni and scene* I observed at the falls specimens of the smoothed 
very much enjoyed the views almost everywhere pre- and dressed rocks, over which the water streamed in 
aented, but particularly one from a noted place wishin an oblique direction — a fact than which nothin}^ f:()uld 
a gentleman’s pleasure-grounds. Frederickshald ’ap- be more convincing as to the incompetency of water to 
pears to me a more pleasing and interesting place than produce the effects attributed to the ice. The country 
the guide-books allow. In the little park alluded to I is here low, and not marked by any features of grandeur, 
found a private cemetery, containing the graves of eight There is an alluvial plain of the most absolute flatness 
adults and throe infants. Each grave is a well-defined for fully a mile in every direction around the ferry ; 
heap, with turf sides and ends, but a top of bare earth, and from the measurements which 1 made (starting 
on which is laid a single wreath j all the rest of the from the surface of the river at that point), 1 suspect 
ground bare earth. Such is a prevalent style of sepul- this to be identical in elevation above tlie sea with the 
ture in the north ; it has a neat and pretty effect. One terrace at Elsinore. This is, however, a point which 
likes to see a grave well-defined. That smoothing of must be left for determination to the native inquirers, 
the ground, introduced in some of the improved modern We stopped for the night at Moss, a town on tlio 
cemeteries of Kngland, is not, I think, an approvtiUe Christiania Fiord, where my servant and I had each an 
step. We desire the ‘ mouldering heap,’ so uffectingiy evening and morning meal, with lodging, at a charge of 
I significant of what is below, and so associated with all one specie dollar. Yet this w'as a good large house, 
our ohl literary ideas upon the subject. very tolerably furnished. A small silver coin (value 

After re(',eiving a lesson in Norwegian money from about 5d.) lai»i in the hardened palm of the blitliesomc 
I my irdelligent landlord, Mr Stein, and so many civilities lass who served as an attendant in all capacities inadc 
I of various kinds, that I felt ashamed of the .small bill her the happiest of the happy. As a serving-girl in 
I winch I liad to pay, I set out on the way to Christiania, Denmark, Sweden, or Norway, only gets about 30s. a 
. returning for some miles along the way by wdiich T had year of wages, it may readily be imagined that even 
j come from Westgaard. As we drove out of the town, so small a gratuity as this is a gTi^at prize to her. It 
I I was, as a stranger, honoured with a sulficienfc quantity is necessary, however, to be careful to give such a 
] of ob.servution by the people. To add to the fracas pro- gratuity directly to the peri^n for wliora it is designed, 

, duof'd by the carriage, a foal came clattering along by our h.s it wdll not otherwise reach its destination. At thi.s • 
i side, apparently under a filial mistake as to one of our place there are alluvial terraces at various elevations 
I liorscs. Presently a cart was heard making a furious above the sea, and precisely resembling the ancient soa- 
j rattle along the stones behind us, as if still further to margins of the British coasts. A circumstance worthy 
I make my poor equipage an object of public attention, of note occurred in the business of measuring their 
! It was the mamma of the foal, who, having missed her elevations, which 1 did with a regular levelling appa- 
j progeny in the market - place, w'as now anxious to ratus. The sea is here presented in two detached bays, 

I recover the lost one : there she came, with mouth dis- embracing a peninsula of several miles in extent, yet 
' tended, and eyes glaring, the whole aspect expressing approaching within two hundred yards of each other, j 
the utmost excitement, and saying as plainly as words with only the division of a low isthmus. One of these 
could have spoken it, ‘ Wliat’s all this '{ — taking away biiys apjieared by my survey as 0*9 foot above the level 
my clnld!’ 'flic whole was so vividly like human of the other. The cause was in the wind, which blew 
afi’.nrs, that I felt inclined to stop and apologise for our up the one bay, and down the otlrer. 
uiiintention.'il concern in the elopement; but Quist There remained only a forenoon's journey to Cliris- 
si Klod the matter more summarily by a smart appli- tiania. As we approached this cjipital, there was no 
cation of bis wliip to the haunches of our iiiidesired ob^e^vable iniprovemeut in the appearance of the conn- 
attfii'ho. It may be remarked that in Norway the foal try ; no better houses, no trimmer or larger fields, no 
is often allowed to accompany its parent, even in coach- smarter-looking people : the same rough and homely 
travelling. 1 have seen it come the whole stage, never character over all things. The roads are made of tffc i 
missing any opportunity afforded by a pause of our sand and gravel found everywhere near their borders ; ; 
nmcliine to come up and indulge in the mode of nutri- no cuttings anywhere for improved gradients. A ri^e : 
tion appropriate to its age. Horses are altogether less of 1 in 5 is not uncommon when any of the rocky * 
under stricjt rule in the north than with us, and it ridges between the plains has to be crossed. Two miles 
appears to me as if they consequently were more natural from Christiania we come to the brow of a hill, whence 
in tludr conduct. For one tiling, they are eminently we see the bright white city with its blue and red-tiled i 
social with one .another. In the course of a long stage roofs lying below at the head of its fiord, backed by j 
over a thinly-peopled country, if we come at length to green slopes ascending to the pine-clad hills. TJie ! j 
a park where a horse is feeding, even I could almost say descent of this hill is terrible, from the extreme stcep- 
though out of sight, our own pachyderms are sure to ness of the road, especially at its somewhat sharp turn- 
get up a great skirl of recognition, just as much as to ings. Having a geologist’s climometer in my pocket, I 
say, ‘ How are you? — how are you?’ My predecessor, measured the slope in some places with all possible 
Mr Laing, alleges that they have a rational way of care, and found it actually on an angle of 16 degrees, 
eating not observed in the horses of less democratic implying a rise of 1 in 3 4 feet. I deemed' this a strange 
countries — taking first a quantity of their hay or corn, sight so near one of the capitals of J^irope; but 1 must 
and then a drink ; but 1 cannot say I ever could ob- do the Norwegians the justice to say that a better road 
serve them acting in this bite -and -sup manner. Of is in the course of being inside. * t 

their amaidng steadiness, sureness of foot, and liardi- On the two last days’ journeys w’e met many parties 
ness, abundant evidence is presented to every traveller, of Norwegian infantry on their march or exercising, i ; 

In the middle of the day we arrived at the brink of They are a good-looking Soldiery, neatly dressed in i : 
the river Glommen, a copious stream, which contains white duck-trousers and green frock-coats, with bur- ! ! 
the drainage of a large district in the centre of Norway, nished-leather hats rising to a metal peak, each bearing , 
and which is here remarkable for a cascade of great the arms of Norway — a ramping lion holding a battle - 
grandeur. The fall is at a place about an English mile axe. As to this ensign, by the way, though gratifying 
above thefi^ry: the flood pours in one mass through to the national vanity, and poetically conveying the 
a narrow channel, and makes a descent of about seventy idea which its originators intended, it belongs to a class • 
feet. It would be an unpxceptionably fine sight but for which cannot be scientifically contemplated without a 
the detaAls of an enormous timber-sawing and export- shock. The philosophical zoologist reflects on the 
ing establishment which press in upon its beauties; adaptations of the natural organs, and knowing the 
and usuri} not a few of its most romantic points. The very peculiar formation of the anterior extremities 
river runs fourteen English miles below the waterfall, the feline family — so well contrived for clutching ffhd 
but 80 gently, that ships come up for the timber; and tearing a prey, so useless for every other kind of pre- I 
the river is there accordingly an active commercial hensioii — lie cannot endure the idea of one of these 
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animals being supposed to hold a weapon only adapted 
to the hand of man. iferalds, if they could think of 
anything beside their own profession, sliould study these 
things ! R. C. 


PLAN FOR MAINTAINING THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE LABOURING-CLASS. 

It has often occurred to us, and we have once or twice 
hinted at the idea in the Journal, that the working- 
classes might make a provision for themselves in times 
I of want, whether occasioned by failure of employment 
1 1 or natural disability through disease or old age, if they 

I i cquld be induced to agree to a system of stoppages like 

I I tliat w'hicli has existed for ages in the mercantile navy 

I for the support of Green w'ich Hospital. We And that, 

I I in 1343, probably before the date of any reference of 
[! ours to the subject, though unknowui to us, Mr David 

, Milne, a patriotic country gentleman of Scotland, and 
[ j" member of the Scottish bar, made a suggestion to this 
j ctH'ct to the commissioners who conducted the Poor- 
; , Law inquiry in Scotland. Ilis idea was this : — Let some 
small sum, say sixpence a month, be deducted from the 
amount of wages under a law to that eirect, and thrown 
I irRf) a fund upon which every contributor would have 
« , a claim. He conceived that, in five years, so much 
I ' w'ould be accumulated, that the managers might begin 
I tu give support to any number under a tw^entieth part 
I ' of tlic original contributors. Some one had suggested 
! to Mr Milne that it might be well if the law taxed the 
masters to an equal extent for the benefit of the fund ; 

I ' but he rejected tliis idea, on the ground of its injustice, 
j I and because it would induce employers to bo less 
! I anxious to carry on their works in unfavourable times 
1 1 ^ for the sake of giving bread to their people. * It is also 
! to be considered,’ says IMr Milne, ‘ that the duty of 
sixpence a month for each workman w'ould, in ordinary 
1 1 times, wlien trade is prosperous, and labourers in dc- 
1 ; mand, actually fall upon the employers, because the 
: natural competition of trade w'ould make up fur the 
I deduction of duty by a corresponding rise of w’ages.’ 

I IMr i\Iilnc was, liowever, not unwilling that appeals to, 

' and even a general assessment upon, the rich should be 
' rR.iorted to when the fund failed under the pressure of 
; any unusual calamity. 

I There cannot, we think, be a doubt that if this plan 
I were practicable, it w'ould be a great improvement in 
; our social economy. At present, the bulk of the work- 
iiig-people of this country have scarcely' anything to 
I save them from a state of dependence whenever they 
I fail in getting work, or are no longer fit for it. In Scot- 
I land, the able-bodied man who cannot obtain work and 
wages, has no legal recourse to the poors’ funds. In 
j j England he has, l)ut accompanied by conditions calcu- 
I ! lated to lower the man in his own eyes ; and therefore 
I the privilege is no true advantage. Even though the 
' poors’ funds were more available than they are, the 
honest workman v^ho wishes to maint lin his self-respect 
can never complacently place his trust in them; for 
though it is not uncommon to hear individuals in 
humldc life ^proclaiming that they have a n'^/U to them, 
the fact really is, that these funds are only a product of 
the humanity and economy of the country, designed 
tt) insure that there shalk be no class left to misery 
and the barbarism attending it, but not to interpose 
between any cue and bis obligation to gain his own 
sul^.istence if possible. In plain truth, he who accepts 
parochial relief sella away some of his very best rights 
ns a citizen, as well as liis dignity as a man ; and any 
one who wishes to exalt either the social or political 
position of the labouring-class, should desire nothing so 
much as., to see them in the first place superior to all 
but a remote chance of coming to this wretched expe- 
dient. If any feasible and easy-working plan could be 
d^Vi^ed for enabling them, mainly by s.-icnflcos on their 
own part, to defy the prospect of becoming paupers, or 
leaving their children to pauperism, they ^vould cer- 


tainly have received the greatest boon that any philan- 
thropist could confer upon them. 

We fear that no such plan is at present practicable. 
There is too much prejudice among the labouring-class 
against their employers to admit of its being received 
with general favour. While an honourable minority 
would be glad to see their independence secured, the 
great mass would undoubtedly prefer going on upon 
their present footing, careless how soon the failure of 
business or the occurrence of sickness should deprive 
them of an independent subsistence. Some such plan, 
however, may be expected to be realised when the 
labouring-class shall have acquired a just feeling for 
their own character, and a just sense of their relation 
to the rest of society. It would only be a fair and pro- 
per part of a social system in wliich the liiglicst behests 
of a true civilisation were worked out. How soon it 
may come about will depend on the rapidity witli whieh 
the education of the masses of the people sliall proceed. 
If, from any narrow views of whatever kind, a member 
of the middle or upper classes in this country finds hitn- 
self thwarting the movements towards universal and 
improved education, let him understand what he liays 
for the gratification he thus oblaiiis. He pays for it in 
large poor-rates and prison-rates, and in the distress 
which his humanity must be continually receiving from 
the spectacle of a multitude of his fellow-creatures lost 
to the sense of self-respect, and consequently subjected 
to a vast load of misery. 


THE LATE DR ZUMl’T. || 

At an early stage of our labours, many years ago, ; 
we took occasion to offer, for tbc3 consideration of the | 
young, a memoir of Professor Ileyne of Gottingen, one j 
of the greatest scholars of the age, and who, by dii^ of j 
perseverance, rose from a very Immbic to an exalted 
station in life. Ileyne presented not an uncommon j 
instance of German entliusiasm in scholarship. In our 
own country, erudition seems to be pursued chielly for 
the sake of professional advancement, and consequently i 
it seldom attains to any very lofty pitch. How few of , 
our scholars, it may bo asked, know anything critically ! 
of the ancient classics ? How few write or speak Latin j 
with elegance or purity ? How few ever saw any more ' 
recondite exemplars of Roman literature than clomen- ■ 
tary school-books — tlie copy of a copy.? In Germany, 
where no sort of painstaking seems to be grudged, 
scholarship has gone, and still goes on, immeasurably 
farther. As in the case of Ileyne, Wolf, Hermann, 
Boeckh, Vater, Gesenius, and others, men are there 
found devoting themselves to a whole lifetime of ear- 
nest study in complete forgetfulness of self. Living j 
perhaps on the merest trifle, they bury themselves in a ; 
library surrounded by old vellum-bound classics ; and 
there, poring over dingy yellow jiages, they compare 
words with words, examine into the merits of punctua- 
tion and orthography, and detect new meanings, till 
they transfuse into themselves, as it were, the very soul i 
of thei” author. In this way, by collating old and ; 
priceless versions of the classics — some of the'fn in inanu- 1 
script, and unique — they are able to produce modern edi- ' 
tious, which are greedily accepted tliroughout European 
universities, and which have Usually formed the basis 
of elementary works for British compilers. We at least 
know of few works in Latin common in our schools 
which have not been copied in a reduceC form from 
the paiiisfully-constructed editions of German scholars. 

We have been led into these observations from a desire 
to do honour to the memory of one whoso, iKimc has 
gone to swell the already long list of German philo- 
logists. 

Carl Gottlob Zumpt, the individual to whoifi wc refer, 
was bom at Berlin in 1792. His parents were not 
wealthy: but in the circumstances in which Prussia 
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i was placed at the beginning of the present century, this 
, i was a matter of little importance. The oppressioiy of 
, France pretty nearly brought down all ranks into one 
common mass of distress and poverty. To meet the cruel 
exactions of Napoleon, families gave up every article of 
value to the state. For their gold they received tokens 
in iron ; and these acknowledgments are still treasured 
by families, .'is lasting memorials of an adversity which 
took away almost everything but life. Amidst these 

I national sufferings and humiliations, Carl Gottlob Zumpt 

I I received such an education as could then be procured. 

I Fortunately he required no incitement to learn : from 
I childhood he had been a diligent porer over books ; 

, i and the acquisition of languages co.st him no trouble. 

I Nature made him a scholar. After passing throu^jh a 
, I series of schools and gymnasia in Berlin, he was sent, 
j I by the advice of Buttman, the well-known grammarian, 

1 1 to the university of Heidelberg, which at that time 
enjoyed a high reputation. Kreuzer, Voss, Boeckh, 

! belonged to it, all of them men of talent, and celebrated 
, for their philological learning. During Zumpt’s residence 
at Heidelberg, the university of Berlin was fmuided ; 
and returning home, he finished hia education in his 
native city. 

Thougli still a young man, Zumpt was already noted 
for liis remarkable attainments in the Greek and 
Homan languages. Thrown upon his own resources, he 
, soon distinguished himself, and was appointed a teacher 
in one of tlie principal seminaries. From this position 
he subsequently rose to be I’rofessor of History in the 
Ho\al Military Academy, and finally to be Professor 
I ' of Homan Literature in the university of Berlin. 

The life of a scholar is usually barren of inci- 
dent. There is little to tell about Zumpt. Amidst the 
cares of public teaching, he found time to occupy him- 
self in writing various works, critical and historical, all 
coiiueeted Avith his favourite branch of studj'. To 
improve his knoivlcdge of antiquities, he made a tour I 
!; through Italy and Greece, wliich, while of considerable 
j , Korviee to him as a man of letters, unfortunately tended 

I to injure his health. This tour was made in 1835, and 
I after that } car Zumpt laboured still more assiduously 

at his critical editions of the classics, unmindful of 
! I auglit but that love of digging among ancient words 
I ' and thoughts wliich seems a fanaticism in the (xcrnian 
j mind. His great aim was to ho a J.atinist worthy of 
! tlie Augustine age itself. Nor was he unsuccessful ; 
j for he wrote Latin with great elegance. He was sel- 
j dom required to speak the language ; but wdien called 
I on to do so, he delivered himself ivith correctness and 
fineney. In this respect he is supposed to have had no 
j i superior among liis learned countrymen. 

I I Jlulding this man in respect, not alone for liis intcl- 
I Icctual, but his moral aud social qualities, avc shall 

always consider it as something to say that we have 
! enjoyed his personal acquaintance. In the course of a 
I tour hi Germany, aud short residence in Berlin in 18-17, 
wc had the pleasure of visiting him at hia house in the 
Burgher Strasse — a torrace-like street on a branch of the 
Spree. AV'e found Zumpt entombed amidst his books, 
j Tall in person, emaciated from study, and wrapped in a 
I dressing-gown, he rose and affectionately welcomed us 
to Berlin in tolerable English — a language which, in 
compliment, lie insisted all his family should speak on 
every occasion of our visit. At this time he was en- 
gaged on his edition of • Quintus Curtins ’ — a work 
which will long be regarded as a monument of his 
industry and learning. 

One of the objects of our visit to Zumpt was to oon* 
suit with hiiti on the subject of an enterprise in which 
he had recently engaged — the joint editorship, with Dr 
Schmitz of Edinburgh, of a series of Latin classics for 
use in schools. The projectors of this undertaking were 
the publishers of the present sheet. Having in our own 
early day experienced the dreary heaviness of ordinary 
school classics, unrelieved by the slightest explanations 
in English touching the subject or the authors, we were 
glad to be instrumental in putting into the hands of ^ outh 


a series which they could peruse with some degree of 
pleasure, or at all events not with absolute wearinefw and 
disgust. As Dr Zumpt entered heartily into tlic design, 
the arrangement promised to have the advantage of 
naturalising in Britain a set of editions drawn freshly 
from comparatively original sources, in place of the 
bald reprints of antiquated copies. The task occupied 
the amiable scholar daring the remainder of his too slmrt 
life, at the close of which he had prepared the whole 
series excepting a portion of Horace, which lias con- 
sequently fallen into the hands of his nephew and son- 
in-law, A. W. Zumpt. A victim to his study of ancient 
literature, his failing eyesight first, and afterwards dis- 
ordered viscera, admonished him to take some species 
of relaxation. This counsel he took when too late. In [ 
the hope of relief from his sufferings, ho repaired to 
Carlsbad, a watering-place in Bohemia-, and there, to | 
the great grief of his family and friends, he died on the < 
25th of June last, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
The decease of the illustrious Zumpt, together with • 
the loss of Orelli, and the veteran Hellenist, Gottfried 
Hermann, both of whom died within the last eighteen 
months, leaves a blank among Eurojpean scholars which 
will not soon be filled up. i W. C. 


j C O L A M O N T I. 

The conceptions of female beauty which men form for 
themselves are frequently, if not always, overturned by 
some plain face, in which they find the mystic in. 
fiuenee they had supposed to belong only to features of 
a particular and more perfect mould. In like manner | 
our theories touching certain departments of literature 
arc liable to be damaged now and then by the ap- 
pearance of a work which fulfils not one of the con- j 
ditions we had laid down as absolute necessities. Now * 
here, for instance, is a volume of fiction without even | 
an attempt at a plot, and yet with a perfect enchain- | 
ment of interest — a hero without adventures and with- 
out a heroine, yet ivhosc fortunes we follow with a true ' 
e.xcitement I How does this come about ? Why do we ' 
love plain women, and admire ill-constructed books? I 
Because there is an innate power in the irregular fea- I 
tures to excite our sympathies, and a quality in authoj^, ‘ 
called Genius, to command them. No man, we Avill 
venture to say, possessing common sensibility, can rend 
‘Cola Monti,’* although it is of the class of books for 
young people, without a thoughtful brow and a glisten- 
ing eye ; and we have heard a family cinde declare 
that ‘they had found it impossible to lay down the 
volume till they had finished it.’ 

Cola Monti is an Italian boy educated economically at ; 
a boarding-school in England. Ilis talent for drawing 
exhibited itself first in caricatures of his com pan ions, ; 
and he then ventured to try his hand upon the master ! 
himself. ‘ This was irresistible ; aud when the Doctor 
stood out in relief from the slate in all his peculiarities-— 
his stiff collar, his upriglit liair, and his spectacles — the 
likeness was such, that the boys gavq a general hurra. ' 
So much noise did they make, and so intent were they, ; 
that no one lieard the door open, until th(^ original of , 
the portrait looked over Cola’s shoulder and beheld — 
himself! It was a terrible moment in schoolboy annals. 
The Doctor looked, frowned, glanced round at the young , 
rebels, then again at the sllte. Whether it was that 
natural vanity made him feel rather pleased to see the ; 
only likeness of himself which had ever been takem or | 
whether Cola’s sketch had less of caricature than na- 
ture, it is impossible to say ; but Doctor Birch smiled — 
absolutely smiled ! He was a good-tempered man, and 
the boys knew it : they took advantage of it sometimes, 
the naughty fellows I So the smile gradually went 
round, until it became a laugh, and the sclioolmastcr 
could not help laughing too.’ The boy-artist then, at 


* Cola Monti; or tho Story of a Cenitis. Jly tUe Author of 
* How to AVIn lJ:w©/ * Micliuel the Miner,’ &c. LoiidOu : Arthur 
Hall aud Go. l«4». 
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the instigation of his companions, resolved to try his 
ehivivlrous friend and patron Archibald ]\l‘Kaye: — 
* Arcliibuld looked surprised, and rather vexe«l ; for one 
of his vreaknesses was, that he could not bear being 
laughed at; however, he took his station. Cola finished 
the skctcdi, but it was no caric.ature : it was a capital 
likeness of Archibald’s thoughtful head, with the soft 
curling hair, and the calm, serious eyes. “ Why» Cola, 
you ought to be an artist,” cried the boys when they 
saw it. Cola smiled, and his eyes kinged. “I will 
try 1 ” he said in his own heart, and from that day he 
drew no more caricatures.* 

Cola Monti’s national and personal sympathies were 
now strongly excited in favour of a poor little Italian 
organ-boy, wlio was found dying of starvation by the 
roadside. He had no other means of permanently 
assisting him than by supplying him with drawings to 
sell, in the hojie of thus enabling him to collect a fund 
sullicient for tlie purchase of a new organ, his own 

• having been destroyed. This fund at length amounted, 
b}' slow aecumulations, to L.IO in silver ; but the organ- 
boy, who had become devotedly attached to his patron, 
could not consent to be thus paid o/F. Poor Cola was 
now ill destitution himself. His mother had died; his 
stepfather refused to contribute longer to his support ; 
and ill fact he was thrown adrift upon the world. The 
generous debate between him and hi.s protege was ter- 
minated by both proceeding to London upon the fortune 

I of" L.io — Cola to pursue his career of an artist, and 

i JSeppi in the quality of his servant. 

I Arrived in London, ‘Cola woke the next morning, 

; drearning that he was at school again, and that, some- 
how or other, his class was all composed of great stout 
farmers, who would persist in repeating their Italian 
verbs with a strong Staffordshire accent. The dream 

• vanished under the influence of a bright sunbeam that 
crept through the small uncurtained window, and just 
reached his nose. In London, the good-natured sun is 
more partial to attic windows than to any other, and it 
made Cola’s tiny room quite cheerful. Prom thence ho 
looked, not at the street, which lay many feet below, 

j but skywards, where, above the tops of the houses, he 

I could see the great dome of St Paul’s lifting itself up, 
gj^and and giaiit-like, with its ball and cross glistening 
in ’the clear light of early morning. This was the first 
sight that struck Cola in London. His artist-mind felt 
it to the uttermost. The numberless streets below 
seemed so solemn and quiet, lying in the shadow of the 
scarcely-risen sun ; and though even now the sounds of 
life were beginning to stir, they were but faint as yet, 
while over the dark and half-awakened city watched 
its great temple, already illumined with the sunbeams. 
It was a scene that Cola never forgot, and never will 
wliile he lives.* He finds his way as soon as possible to 
the National Gallery, * I shall not enlarge upon the 
feelings of the boy-artist vdien he beheld for the first 
time this grand collection of paintings. Ho had seen 
many in his childhood ; but the memory of them was 
grown dim. He fooked on these wi+h the sensations of 
one blind, who re-enters a long-forgotten world with his 
eyes opened^ He began to understand and to feel what 
Art really was. This new sense dazzled and over- 
whelmed him ; his heart beat wildly ; he trembled j and 
fairly subdued with emotion, he sat down in the darkest 
corner he could find, turned his face away into the 
shadow, while the tears rose, largo and silently, to the 
loiij' lashes, and dropped on the arm which he raised to 
hide thorn.* 

ColaAvorked, played, and starved by turns, like other 
friendless adventurers in London ; and then came the 
grand event of his life — his first Academy picture — 
which was very uTear being too late. ‘ Night and day 
Cola worked, allowing himself only an hour or two for 
sleep, and scarcely taking any food. His wild and des- 
perate energy sustained him to a degree almost mira- 
cufe'us. Under the influence of this terrible excitement 
his powers seemed redoubled; he painted as he had 
never painted before. Archibald, evening after evening, 


walked up from Islington, not to talk or reason— he i 
dar^d not do that in Cola’s present state— but to sit I 
quietly in the painting-room, watching his labours, und 
at times encouraging them wuth a few subdued words 
of praise, which Cola sometimes scarcely heard. Even 
M‘Kaye was astounded by the almost miraculous way 
in which, day after day, the picture advanced to com- 
pletion beneath the young artist’s hand ; and as he ! 
looked, he could not but acknowledge that there is no- 
thing in this world so strong, so darjng, so all-powerful 
as genius. 

‘The first Monday in April came — there were but 
four-aiid-twenty hours left; Tuesday — there were but ; 
twelve I Seppi stood by with the untasted dinner, liis | 
bright black eyes continually filling with tears. He | 
dared not even speak to his young master, who, with ! 
wild and haggard looks, was painting still. ! 

‘ The clock struck six as Cola’s now trembling hand | 
put the last stroke to his picture, and sank on a chair. 

“ It will do now, I think ; it will not disgrace me at 
least.” I 

“No, indeed it will not, dear Cola ! It is a beautiful | 
picture,” whispered the gentle, eneour.aging voi(;c of , 
Archy, who had come direct from Bread Street hither, i 
“ And now, do have some dinner, or, what will be better | 
for you, some tea.” j 

“ No, no ; I can't eat : we shall lose the time : tlie i 
Academy will be shut. Seppi, I must have a cab, and > 
go there at once.” ' 

* Archibald saw resistance would have been vain and ^ 
cruel, so he quietly suffered his friend to step into the ! 
cab, and followed him. All the long ride to 'J'r.if.di;ar 
Square Cola did not utter a single word, but sat motion- | 
less, with his picture in his arms. M‘Kiiye olfered to : 
hold it; but the other rejected his aid with a sliglit 
motion of the head. At last Cola relinquished tins ! 
darling first-fruits of his genius with a look something | 
like that of a mother parting from a beloved child, and I 
then sank fainting into his Mend’s arms, 'llmt niglit 
Cola Monti was in a brain fever.’ The picture was 
successful, and the boy-caricaturist grew at the same 
time to be an artist and a man. 

Althougli Cola Monti, artistically speaking, is an im- 
perfect story, it iwssesses both power and promise of 
no ordinary kind. The power is evident in the book 
itself: the promise rests upon the fact, that the author 
is a young lady now struggling, by lier own unaided ; 
genius, through the stony and thorny paths of the 
literary profession. But we would not have her rely 
upon genius alone, or consider ‘Cola Monti’ as any- 
thing more than a promise or a pledge. It is like a 
gleam of light disclosing partially, and for a moment, ' 
a scene which in some measure owes its beauty and 
value to the mind of the beholder. It is suggestive^ 
of high thoughts, fine aspirations, sad memories. It 
throws the intellectual man back into his experiences, 
and impels the daring and generous youtli forward in ; 
the path of his hopes and resolves. But in all this it 
relies upon those it addresses, pointing mysteriously 
before and behind, and accomplishing nothing of itself. 
But this is obviously owing to want of eflbrt, not want 
of power. The author must follow the example of hey 
hero, anc. give her days and her nights toUhe labour 
of her calling. She must look upon her heretofore 
attempts as so many separate studies, and construct | 
with toil and determination a work of art not only 
harmonious in colouring, not only accurate in drawing, | 
but skilful in Design. I 


LADY SETTLERS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Dr Lamo, in his description of the Port-Philip district, 
Hlludea to the success which may tliero attend fomclo 
settlers who carry on the business of shce])-farming on 
tlieir own account; and mentions the following facts uu 
the subject; — • 

* On the morning after oiir arrival at Geelong, Dr Thom- 
son accompanied me on a visit to Miss Drysdale, an elderly 
inaidor lady from Scotland, whose acquaintance and fricud- 


I 
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ship I had had the honour of making on my first visit to 
Gcolong ill the year 1013, when I liad the pleasure of 
spending a day or two under lier hoapitalilo roof. Mias 
Drysdalo is a lady of a highly -respectable family, and of 
superior intelligence, her brother having been the late Sir 
William Drysdalo, treasurer of the city of Edinburgh. 
Having a considerable patrimony of her own, and being of 
I an active disposition, and fond of rural pursuits, she had 
I rented a large farm in Scotland, of which she superintended 
I the iiianageincnt in person; but being a martyr, as she tohl 

I me, to the coughs and colds, and other ills that fiesh is 
heir to in our hypcrlmrean Scottish climate, she resolved 

' to emigrate to a milder region, where she might hope to 
tMijoy better health, while she continued to indulgo in her 
favourite pursuits, and endeavour to exert a salutary jn- 
ilueiice on some at least of her fellow-creatures, wher ^cr 
Divine Providence might fix her lot. And, I am happy to 
; I add, jMIss Drysdale sees no reason to regret the step she 
'! took, in ])ursuance of this rosolntion, in emigrating to 
i l*hilipsland. She has uniformly enjoyed excellent health; 
j she is in the midst of such soenes, and Ecenery, and occii- 
;i ]»ations as slio delighted in at homo; ihe property she 
jiive.sted in stock on her arrival in the colony must have 
iiicren-'cd greatly during the interval that has since elapsed ; 

, ' ;unl slie has not only exhibited the goodly and influential 
I ex.imple of a highly-rcspectaldo family living in the fear 

I I ol God, anrl in the /ealous observance of .^I1 the ordinances 
1 1 «)l religion, ill a country in which, I am sorry to say, such 

j eK iinples iire rare, hut she has had it in her power to 
, rciidi r tlio moat valnahle services to some who really re- 
' «( Hired what aho has proved to them — a friend indeed. At 
i ' t ho period of my first visit to Geelong Miss Drysdale had 
1 1 two of the younger djiughtevs of the late Mr Batman resid- 
ij in.; w'lth her, to whom she was benevolently discharging 
’ the duty of a parent; and her chnraeter as a doer of good 
; was generally ku»)\vn, and gratefully acknowledged, in the 
I, MC'iiiity. 

! ! ‘On her ariival in the colony, Miss Drysdale determined 
' ' to “ sipial,” as it is styled in tlio phraseology of the country; 

! 1 that H, to settle on a tract of unoccupied crown land, of 
' j suflicient extent for the pasturage of considerable flocks 
i and herd',, w'ith their increase for several j'cars— a tract, in 
j all likelihood, fnun twenty-live to fifty square uules in ex- 
I tent, I'\)r this land the occupant pays a yearly license-fee 
to the government of L.IO, which insures to him for the 
I time heimr the full possession of the entire tract; and it 
I ; is universally understood that while this fee is paid, and 
1 1 no ofl'ence committed against the laws and the customs of 
' I squalling, the occupant shall not be dislurbed, unless the 
I land is sold in the meantime to a houa-fide purchaser, at 

I not less than L J an acre, or required for government pur- 

jjOHCS— neither of which events is, in ordinary cireum- 
I staneoH, at all likoly to happen. It has not been allowed, 

i for a good many yi’ars past, to give a squatting license of 

this kind to any person wit, liin a considerable distance of 
a towmship or village; but Miss Drysdale w. as allowed, as 
a special exeeplion from this general rule, to occupy a 
station wdthin four miles of the town of Geelong. On that 
station she aerordingly erected a neat thatched cottage, 
with gla/.ed riistie lattice-windows, which she had carried 
out with her from home, formed a garden, and fenced iu 
a siiHicieiit extent of superior land for cultivation. The 
cottage had been greatly iinxiroved, both externally and 
inicrually, at the period of ray visit iu 11146, and three 
years hail made a wonderful change for the better upon 
the garden, which had gravelled w alks dividing the dilTcrent 
parttirres— the only instance of tlic kiiid I had seen in the 
connlry, and strongly reminding me of home. 

‘ The situfftioii of Miss Drysdale’s cottage, to which she 
has judiciously given the native name of the locality, Bar- 
r ingoop, which signifies a turf, is on a gentle grassy slope 
towards the Barwou River, with the garden in front. The 
cottages of her farm-ovcrsccr and servants are close at 
hand, and remind one of a respectable farming establish- 
ment in the oj^i country. On my first visit to Goclong, I 
found a respectable young man, who had been three ses- 
sions at tho university of Glasgow, as an intending candi- 
date for the Christian ministry, but who had subsequently 
abandoned his studies, and gone out as a bounty emigrant 
to Port Philiis acting in tho humble capacity of tutor to 
the children of Miss Drysdalc's overseer, a respeotable 
Scotch fariAcr, with a large family. Upon the whole, there 
was something of a domestic oharactei* about Miss Drys- 
dale's establishment generally which is but rarely seen at 
the squatting stations of the interior; and 1 could not» help 


j thinking that tho very horses and cattle seemed to con- 
j sidcr themselves more at liomo than elsewhere. , 
‘After passing Geelong to the left, the Barwon River, 
which in this part of its course is a beautiful stream, pur- 
sues a south-easterly course, nearly parallel to that of the 
w'estern arm of Port Philip, to the great Southern Ocean. 
About nine or ten miles below Barrangoop it spreads out 
into a scries of lakes, as picturesque a.s any sheets of water 
of that kind I have ever beheld* On niy first visit to this 
part of the country in 1043, I rodo down to these lakes 
along with Miss Newcome, another maiden lady, whom 
Miss Drysdale had some time before token into partnership 
w ith herself — partly, I presume, that she might have some 
kindred spirit — whioli, 1 am happy to say, Miss Newcome 
unquestionably is — to whom f^io might be able to wliisjier 
that “ solitude was sweet.” Miss Newcome w’as quite at 
home on lier high-spirited steed, and we galloppcd along 
through scenery of the richest descdptioii, beautifVil grassy 
plats alternating with clumps of trees of the most graceful 
and ornamental foliag^, till we reached the lakes. These 
extensive sheqts of glassy water, variegated with headlands 
and islands, wore absolutely alive with black swans, and 
other waterfow’l, sailing quietly alon;f on their silent sur- 
face. TIkto must have been at least five liundred sw'ans 
in view at one lime on one of the lakes. They were no 
“rarto aves’* there. Their deep solitudes, however, ai'O 
effectually invaded now; for tho white man will soon thin 
their ranks in all probability, and force them to retreat 
before the progress of civilisution.' 


SCOTTISH BANKING. I 

TuEiiE is now reason to think that in pursuit of tliis object 
our Scottish neighbours Imve got considerably ahead of ns 
here in England. The subject, indeed, seems congenial to 
the shrew'd faculties of onr northern fellow-coiuitryincn. 
Tho founder of the Bank of England was a Scotchman : a 
native of the same country originated tho idea of the 
Saving's* Dank: and for a long period of time the facilities * 
and accommodations of banking have been - known and 
practised beyond tho Tweed to an extent very much above 
w'hat has been attained in this country. Here banks may ! 
bo said to exist solely or cliiefly for the wealthier classes i 
of society; in Scotland tho advantages wliich they afibrd ! 
are widely diffused among the middle ranks, and arc sliared j 
in a large measure by the petty capitalists and retail traders ! 
of the towns and villages. As a proof of tho great exten- , 
sion of the system, wo find that throughout Scotland the«o i 
is a bank for every 7500 of tho population— iu some dis- ; 
tricts for every 5000. In London, the proportion is stated ' 
to bo only 1 for every .'12,8.94 ; in some parts of England 
1 for every 10,000. Tho rapid progress in wealth and 
eiviliiiatioii which has been made by a country naturally 
80 yioor and sterile, has been attributed by inanV sagacious 
ob.servcrs to the nmltiplieation of its bank.s, Iind to the 
facilities afforded by them. CapiUil has been made to . 
Ktiiiinlate industry in a double ratio, by the increased acti- , 
vity and quickened speed with which it ciroulates through 
the channels of eommereo. Above all, this great deaide- j 
ratum lias been .attained without any saenfiee of the other 1 
prime requisite of sound banking — stability. Within the 
last century and a-half it is computed that the loss to tho I 
community iu Scotland by the failure of the four wr fivo I 
pubjio banks which have stopped payincr^t has not exceeded j 
Ij.26,000. In England, during a much shorter period, the { 
loss oceasioned by those fearful catastrophes, both in Lon- j 
don and in the country, witli which experience lias made j i 
ua familiar, has certainly exceeded as many millions. It is 
also a fact of much significance, that in 1793, in 1325, and ! 
iu the late crisis of 1847, the )|oottish banks rode out tho ! 
Sturm whirh proved fatal to so many English establish- I 
ments. It seems, therefore, no undue claim whicli is set I 
up on the part of our northern neighbours, to a better 
kiiowdedgc .and more maturo development of tlie principles 
of banking than have been attained in this country. — 
Morning (fhnmide . — [There is no more than justice done, as 
we believe, to Scotch banking in this paxagraydi. During 
tho last twenty years and upwards, there have been many 
banks set up in Plrigland pn tm Sct^ch principle^ as it is called ; 
blit there nave been many noted failures among them. 
The fact is, tliat in England they introduce every featime 
of Scottish banking the Scotch braim by whi^ banJtlkg 

has been so sucoessfiwy comuoted. It is true Scotchmen have 
been got to act as managers, secretaries, and cashiers ; but 
what were ell these in the lumds of a set of English direo- 
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tors, who necoHsai'ily liold the chief sw-ay? In an Enpflish 
joint-ptock bank, tlic hulk of the funds of the coniimny 
will be found ventured oiit in the h.inds of a few grand 
speculatora, on wliose good or bad fortune the fate of the 
establiHhnient dojicnds. No such thing was ever done in 
i a Scotch bank, from the beginning down to this day. On 
the contrary, the life of the institution lies in a quick cir- 
culation anti frctiucni turning over of a moderate capital 
amongst a multibifh a/ tra(lcri> of good credit. The capital of 
an MngliHh joint-stock l>ank too often is an African river los- 
ing itself in sands: that of a Scotch bank is a river dis- 
i persed ill a tliousand channels of irrigation, to reappear in 
I its entire form, and with increased volume, after it has done 
j its work. We do not believe, after all, that there is any 
great witchcraft about banking in Scotland. The prudence 
I shown there is no more tlian wbat might bo expected of 
' I rational men. The failures in E^^gland are to be accounted 

I for not by their want of some extraordinary gift which 
c hances to have been vouchsafed to their northern neigh- 
bours, but by the fact, that England is full of people hasten- 
ing over-much to be rich, .md in whose circumstajiccs there 
arc of course great vicisaitudcfl. If ever England shall cool 
a little ill Mammon- worship, and pursue business objects 
witli the moderation of tlic Scottish mind, it may succeed 
in joint'Stock banking to as groat an extent as Scotland has 

j dolie.] 

I ! phofessional i.tfe. 

i I cannot give yon, my young friends, a better description 
of h successful professional struggle, and the wear and tear 
of life, than that which the commentary of Dr Johnson 
ui>on tiie life of Cheync affords. It is drawm by the graphic 
pen of the late editor of the * Medico-Chi rurgical Review,’ 
iui elo«picnt Irishman, himself a successful struggler. He 
adds — ‘ We have foHowed Cheyne in his inarch up-hill — we 
; see him at its summit — wc are to see him going downi. 

' Such are the objects of buman desires - sought with avi- i 
• dity — obtained with diflieulty— enjoyed ivith disappoint- 
nieiit— and often, in themselves, the source of irreparable 
' evils. Success in a profession iiow-a-days baa entailed, and 
entails, siicli labour on its possessor, tliat fewivlio know its 
I real nature can envy it. Success means wealth and emi- 
i ncncc bought with the sacrifice of all healfliy recreation 
i both of body and mind. The daily toil is relieved only by 
, tlic nightly anxiety; and, w'om by almost uninterrupted 
j exertion, the fortunate man is deprived of moat of the social 
' ' ideasurcs of life, and debarred from indulgence in its most 
I ehorislicd affections, lie acquires \)roperty, loses his 

I I iicaltb, and often loaves the wealth of his industry to be 

I j squandered by children whom it demoralises.’ Besides 
j all this, remember that it has been truly said, in the most 

I I elevated position there is the least liberty, bceausQ that 
I j very elevation invites ohservation, and excites mrg. That 
' merit and that ability w’hich would have carried a man 
t| successfully through the crowd, will be found iusuflioient 

for him w ho is the object ot general scrutiny. You should 
, recollect, gentlemen, that even the position won by merit 
and ability may be lost by a want of that continued energy 
and persevering struggle which overcame all the obstacies 
: opi)osed to your pioneering ascent. The champion in our 
profesHion, lUte in that of Christianity, must be ever pro- 
gressing. A fall from an eminence is .'ll vays perilous— in 
the medical sphere, iofivic. The w jvld, in lespect to 
' our calling, may he esteemed as a school ; the boy who has 
obtained head place must labour assiduously to retain that 
position agJiust his less fortunate competitors. Heniember 
that sympathy is enlisted for the swimmer to the shore, 
against the buffeting billows, rather than for tlie individual 
w'iio had encountered the^arne obstaclc.s, the same dan- 
gers, and the same diilicultics, but who has now apparently 
surmounted and cscai^ed all . — Jjcdure hg Dr Hayden, 

• MBS fry’s rules. 

1. Never lose any time: I do not think that lost which 
is sp^t in amusement or recreation some time every day ; 
but always be in the habit of being employed. 2. Never 
err tbo least in truth. 3. Never say an ill thing of n jnsrson 
when thou canst say a good thing of him ; not only speak 
charitably, but feel so. 4. Never be irritable or unkind to 
anybody. 5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that aro not 
necessary. 6. Do all things with consideration, and when 
thy path to act right is most difficult, feel confidence in 
that Power alone which is able to assist thee, and exert thy 
own powers as far as they go . — Memoir of Elizaheth Fiy, 


SONNET. 

« 

DY CALDER CA MCHKI.L. 

Too much— too much we make Earth’s shadows fall 
Across our thoughts, neglecting, in the dark, 

The sunshine we might woo in lane or park, 

Ity listening to the hopeful Bk 3 dark*u call ' 

We fear too much, and hox>o too little : all 
That’s threatened is not lost : each niio an ark 
Of safety well might build, if he a wall 
Would raise ’twixt rashness and despair I The lark 
Boars bravely tow'anls the sun— but not too high , 

And we, like It, should dare and do; but dare 
Ah soldiers, urged by courage, not despair, 

To win n wise and bloodless victory : 

Though bife shrinks liack before its v.ossal— Death ; 

We know it springs again, undiuimed by mortal bicath * 


ROUGES DE L’iSLE AND THE ‘ MARSEILLAISE.’ | 

There appeared recently in this Journal the filnihv(<t i 
aecoant of the origin of flie ‘ Marseillaise : ’ the Ibllowing ; 
JH said to be the fact : — In April 17ffJ, at the oiieiiiiig of I lie ' 
campaign against Austria and Prussia, Koiigcs dc l isle 
was a captain of engineers stationed at Stra'^huig. 'Flic j 
day before the volunteers from tlint city were aliout fo | 
join the main army of tlic Rhine, M. Dietrich, in ixor of , 
the city, gave an entertainment, at which Rouges de I’lsle | 
and several other officers were present. A (jiiestiini | 

to what air should be played on tlie deparfiiic of flie ; 
m ■ Jevies ; and it w-as thought desirable that some appir«- | 
p' ' ■ and spirited national song should he chosen. Yanoos j 
p having been tried and rejected as unsuilable to the | 
occasion, Rouges de PTsle loft the company, reined to Ins 
own rooms, and in the course of the evening wiolo the 
words and music of* Le Chant dc PAimec du Ithin.’ Be- 
fore the party at the nniine broke up, he retuiucd with his | 
composition. Madenioiselle Dietrieli accompanied him mi ' 
the piano, and lie sang the inspiriting song to the delight , 
of all present. It was immediately put in rehcaisal, pl.ijed 
at parade the next day, and its popularity at once i‘stah- 
lislicd. Gradually it fijn’ead through France, tlu* Maiseil- 
laiso sang it on entering Paris, and tlie name it now Ixmis 
was irrevocably substituted for the original title. Tt \\a3 ' 
produced on the stage of the Opera at I’aris in October , 
1702, much in the style in which Kanhel gave it m lllUi, 
and was received by the audience as entliUbiastic^ally as it 
had been by the populace. 

PICKING UP THOKGIITS. 

Boys, you have lieard of blacksmiths who became inayois 
and magistrates of towns and cities, and men of gieat 
wealth and influence. AVliat was the secret of tlu'ii- suc- 
cess? Why, they jiickcd up nails and pins in the slru t, 
and carried them liomc in the pockets of their naisti oats 
Now, you must i»iok up Ihouglits in the same n.TV, and fill 
your mind Avith them ; and tliey will grow into other 
thoughts almost while you are asleep. The worM is full 
of thoughts, and you wdll find them strewed cverywlicie , 
in joiir path. — Elt/tu Burnlt, 
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CHRISTIANIA. 

It was very agreeable, after more than three" 
cessant coaching through a rude country, to 
a good large town, enter a respectable hotel, and 
down to a civilised dinner. I was somewhat surprised 
by the regular cleanly streets of Christiania, the stately 
public buildings, and the goodly aspect of the people; 
for someliow we always form mean fn^ticipations of what 
is nor//t of our own ordinary, base 'oi Norway has^ 
no reputation for the fine or 

llmt Christiania ia. oompara?"’'^*^.'^ ^ saw, with a 


p, a few calcareou' 


town, an expression of the ct\o of p 

winch this country has been enjoying for between ^thirty 
and forty years; it has therefore quite properly a thriv- 
ing nnd respectable appearance. Its best streets, as 
the Dronningen’s Gade (Queen Street)^ Prindseu's Gade 
(Ptiners Street), contain many really handsome houses. 
Its environs present the usual array of those pretty 
vill.ia in which wealthy citizens delight to live. There 
is a harbour, all in a bustle with little vessels loading 
and unlo.ading. Then the city has Its fine objects 
strongly relieved from the general mass — a large, white 
palace, newly built on an eminence overlooking the 
town, for the reception of royalty during its yearly 
vihits — a suite of superb buildings in the course of 
erection for the university — and a grand old fortress 
by the side of the fiord, styled the Castle of Agers- 
huus. For a town of 33,000 inhabitants, the public 
buildings may be sai<l generally to be above the aver- 
age. One of the most conspicuous is a jail, finely 
situated ou a neighbouring rising- ground. Unluckily 
the Norwegians arc just about to "try the Penton- 
ville plan with their criminals, when that plan is 
beginning in England to be found a disappointment. 
The natural situation of the place at the head of a fiord, 
with pine-clad liills all round, is very fine. There are 
many good shops ; and I was glad to find that the 
Bog og Musik Handels (Book and Musio Shops) were 
not few, and of the first class in point of appearance. 

Having settled myself comfortably in the Hotel du 
Nord, which* is reputed as the best hotel, though it is 
not incapable of improvement, and having despatched 
fiome letters of introduction to their destinations, I took 
a ramble about the town and its environs. The gneissic 
series of rocks here gives place to the slate and the Old 
Red Sandstoae, of which last rock the neighbouring 
hills are composed, but without any fish fossils. The 
rocks, where presented above the soil, are rounded and 


) i^ime to attend the church at ten o’clock. A fine sun- 


south ; indeed it is stated that the whole of the surface 
along the.jborders of the Christiania fiord has been 
dressed by the icc. Near the fortress of Agershuus I 
found some of the polished and striated surfaces de- 


scending into the , sea, and to a considerable depth 
below it, without being in the least affected by that 
element, bxactly as is the case with the similar surfaces 
on the Gare Loch in the Firth of Clyde, first described 
by Mr Maclaren. 

Next morning, being Sunday, it was delightful, on 
skjhg, to remember that there was no long journey 
befor^DM^ calling for an early start, and to feel that 
consequ^tly an extra dose of sleep could be indulged 
uv without self-reproach. In a life of activity and self- 
" tion, one needs such little dilassements now and 


'ttien : ! believe the machine could not go on well with- 
iout them. 1 was nevertheless up and breakfasted in 


shiny morning; the streets quiet, empty, and bright. 
Being anxious to witness the religious service of the 
country under the most distinguished •circumstances, I 
proceeded to the Dom Kirk, which I found to be no 
ancient Gothic structure, as is generally the case, but 
a plain brick building, of perhaps a century old, with 
scarcely any medlooval feature but that of being in the 
form of a cross. It may here bo remarked that Chris- 
tiania is wholly a modern town, having been commenced 
early in the seventeenth century, near the site of an 
elder city called Oslo, which was burnt down. The 
interior of the Dom Kirk presents only plain whites 
walls; tall, narrow, round -topped windows; a semi- 
cylindrical roof of short planks, painted a dull white ; 
and pews along the side of a broad central walk, per- 
vading both body and wings of the building. At the 
west end, over the principal entrance, is an organ, a 
fine largo instrument, with a gallery for tlie choir ; at 
the cast end is a Communion-table, exhibiting two 
gigantic candles, over which is a glaring carved altar- 
piece, presenting the Crucifixion and Last Supper in 
coloured figures os large as life. At a few minutes past 
ten, when 1 entered, the bulk of the congregation was 
assembled ; the men sitting on one side, the women (a 
majority) on the other ; a large propqrtion of them a 
humble class of people, many evidently strangers from 
the country: others were of the class of ladies and 
gentlemen, but much less handsomely attired than the 
corresponding portion of a metropolitan congregation in 
England. Though aware thdt the established religion 
of Norway is Lutheran, and less reformed than ours, I 
was unprepared for the effect produced by seeing, in the 
east end of the church, all the more conspicuous objects 
usually presented in the same part of a Catholic place 
of worship, even to the robed priest with the figure of 
the cross upon his back. ,Th6 otgan was sounding and 


rocks, wncre presentoa aoove me son, are rounaeu ana^ne cross upon nis oacK. ,x'ne organ was sounaing ana 
polished like those already described farther to the plie choir singing. Presently, on a pause taking place, 


le priest turned round — showing some other devices 
the front of his robe, underneath which was a white 
gown. He chanted u few words from the book in 
hand, and then the choir reoommenced singing. This 
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went on for some time, while the people continued to erery opportunity, in Christiania and elsewhere, of in- 
I come in and taJse their scats. At twenty minutes to quiring into the political fortunes of the country, and, 
clfiven, a person advanced to the clergyman, and took qn the wbolO) 1 think they^ are good. The macliine is 
off the crimson robe and white gown, when he appeared certainly not without its jarrings and jamming any 
in a black gown and white quilled ruff, exactly like the more than others, and there is no reason, iVom this case, 
stiff pictures of the English bishops of the seventeenth to believe that democracy involves that consummation 
century : a pale, dark-complexioned man of about forty- of political good which its admirers claim for it Yet 
five, with a well-elevated head. He advanced to the Norway is, m the main, happy in its government, the 
pulpit, which is a superb structure of gilt scroll-work, nation^ will being freely and fully expressed through 
projecting from the angle between the choir and north its Storthing, while it seems to derive a certain steadi- 
transept. 1 bad now time to observe that along the ness from monarchy, without being exposed to any of 
walls, for a considerable height, are galleries with glazed the corrupting itifluences of a court. In consequence of 
windows and curtains, like the boxes at the Opera- Sweden hding under an aristocratic system, there is in 
house, probably for special families of superior import- Norway a sleepless jealousy regarding it ; and this I 
ance ; but on this occasion they appeared to be empty, always felt to be the most unpleasant feature of public 
It is an arrangement common throughout the better feeling which came under my attention in the north, 
order of churches in Scandinavia. The minister preached It has, however, the effect of binding the people very 
thirty-five minutes — a read sermon, delivered with a much together, as far as themselves are concerned, and 
very moderate amount of gesticulation. I was of course rendering internal faction and party little known 
unable to understand any part of it, and only remarked amongst them. It is also to be remarked that the king 

• that at the name of Vesous Chreesioust as it is sounded, is completely exempt from Norwegian jealousy ami 

all the females made an inclination. At the conclusion ill-will ; his uncommon personal virtues, and his liberal 
there was a prayer, and thereafter a benediction, at tendencies, render him, on the contrary, highly popular, 
which the people for the first time rose to their feet. A as was lately demonstrated in a remarkable manner, | 
second more elderly clergyman in black gown and ruff when, a certain sum being asked by him to complete tlu; ' 
then appeared at the Communion-table, and chanted furnishing of the palace, the Storthing instantly voted | 
a prayer or collect. When the singing had concluded, one much larger — a very uncommon fact, I believe, | 
there was a second benediction, at which the people in parliamentary Owing to the general satis- i 

rose again. Many now began to retire, but a con- faction of tk constitution, the year j 

siderable number remained. A man like a teacher, 1848^^''.' ^.^^Q^jy^^^without rufiling its political ! 
and I have no doubt actually one, stood up in front of F^Vand ’spirited national son degree. The Norwegian 
the Communion -railing, and, ndth the points of his bh#ried and ** nan nature if there were not 

fingers placed together, addressed a few sentences to among them a set whose predominant feeling is towards 
the audience, lie then proceeded to marshal a multi- concentration of power, and another whose main anxiety 
tude of boys and girls along the central walk, the boys it is to make the voice of the masses as real and as 
facing the girls as far down as their inferior numbers influential as possible ; but these parties have at the 

• extended, and the elderly clergyman then began to same time so much unity of feeling, that they cannot ! 

catechiso them, mingling much discourse of his ow'ii be said to be in collision. There is a movement party, I 
with his questions and their answers. In the midst of feeble in the Storthing, but strong in the press. Its , 
this tedious procedure I left the churcli. demands are of a nature apt to excite strange ideas in I 

The effect of the whole was novel and striking. To an Englishman. With us, as is well known, tlie clamour j 
And a church which has undoubtedly cleared itself of of such politicians is for the aristocracy of talent and I 
all those features of Romanism most exclaimed against education — the aristocracy of nature — as against that 
by Protestants, nevertheless maintaining many of those of mere human appointment or tlie creation of law. In 
externals of dress and ritual which give the Church of Norway, the men of the movement, finding an aristo- 
*^lome such a hold upon the imagination and aesthetic cracy of this kind actually exercising rule, as far as 
feelings of its adherents, was peculiarly interesting to there is any rule in the case, loudly demand that it 
an observer from the north of the Tweed. The cate- should be put under check. * Away,* they cry, ‘ with 
chising is an important part of clerical duty in Nor- clever lawyers and astute officials, and let the lioncst, 
way, being connected with a system of confirmation rustic representatives bear the belli’ We need scarcely 
which forms one of the strongest anchorages of the ask what their cry would be if things were actually 
church. The being confirmed is established by law as put under a committee of bonder? 
a previous step to all mingling in actual society. No During ray few days in Christiania I felt unflagging 
priest is allowed to marry a couple, one member of pleasure in wandering about the neighbourhood, and 
which is unconfirmed. No unconfirmed person can be enjoying the fine views almost everywhere presented, in 
a student at the university, or attain any office. The which the fiord and its numerous islets always formed 
girl of humble rank would not be received as a ser- a distinguished part. The day was generally very 
vant, nor the boy as an apprentice, without being con- warm ; but the evenings were dcUclously cool, and these I 
firmed. It is a diploma essential to the gaining of might be said to last till within an hour of midnight. , 
daily bread in all classes. A fee given on the occasion Again I felt bow smprised many of my friends would 
is likewise important to the clergy, as a part of their have been to see what I now saw — the glassy waters j 
income. 1 heard that the common people arc beginning and clear blue atmosphere of Leman Lake rivalled in a < 
to expresi a sense of oppression under this system, com- spot adjacent to the sixtieth parallel of latitude. I ' 
plaining, however, only of the hardship of the fee; but remarked ^nat though there might be particular plants 
so rooted a custom could not easily be reformed. wanting, the gener^ eflbet of the ornamental gardens 

Christiania is evidenffy a rising place *, and though and pleasure-grounds at Christiania was mucli the same 
this is mainly to be attributed to its only having re- as with us. The winter is of course severe in com- 
cently assumed the character of a capital and seat of parison with ours ; yet even here we must not be too 
gfLvernment, I became convinced that no small portion ready to give the disadvantage to Norway; for the air, 
of it is owing to that general progress of the country of if colder, is drier, and therefore bites less^^than tlic same 
which the growth of a metropolis is always a sure temperature would do under our humid Jove. A middle- 
exponent Ever since IS 14, when Norway settled down, aged man, accustomed in his youth to live in Eng- 
with its democratic constitution, under the Bernadette land, told me that, for walking in winter abput Chris- 
dy nasty of Sweden, it has enjoyed internal peace and tiania, he never thinks of adding more to his ordinary 
security ; and the resources of the country have been clothing than a light paletot, exactly as he would do in 
undergoing perhaps as rapid a piocoss of development London, though in driving in an open carrkige thicker 

could he expected in a region so peculiarly formed dress is necessary, 
and circumstanced, physically and morally. I took* The university has about thirty -three professors, 
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> 0“® *“»*> "‘“T « w compieiea, tney not inrpiiied to nnd mean and fllthv auburbs in tott 
experience a difficult in gettiDg auitobto appointidenta near nel^bonrhood to the paUoe retoofly erected at the 
and aituations in life. The only profeaaor with whoae expenae of a quarter of a mUlion. ia a theatre 
name 1 wae previoualy familiw U M. Kejlhau, the with a Danlah comply. weU attended in ita aeaaon. I 
author of ao Immenflo number of treatiseSf chiefly geo* uiade caTefbl ioauiry^ the buainoM of literature. 


Although a victim to bad healthy this amiable man books of one kind and anothori Including^ however, 
offered to conduct me to a spot near Christiania where only a few new works, are published in a year.* 
tlio remains of serpula still adhere to the face of tlie There are about eighty English people, of different 
rocks at a considerable elevation, above the sea. It was ranks, resident in Christiania. Mr Crowe, the English 
some time since he had been at the spot, and quarrying consul-general for Norway, collects such of them as 
operations are going on at it ; but ho still hoped to be feel inclined, ia his house every Sunday, and reads the 
11 bio to show me some examples of this singular curio- liturgy and a sermon. He informed, me that about a 
i.ity. I was conducted by liim to a small hill called hundred and thirty of our countrymen usually come 
:\r:i’rre-hougcn, little more than a mile from tho streets to Christiania in a year; and fb all of these persons, 
(>f the city. It is composed of beds of soft slate, mingled 1 understand, when they possess proper credentials, 
witli strata of noduled limestone, which seem like strings he shows civUities, rendering thev stay in the city 
(ff black beads crossing the rock. Under the cliffy side as agreeable to them as possible, and furnishing all 
of tlic hill excavations are actively going on : I much the information th&t may bo required to facilitate 
feared that they might have led to the destruction of all their movements through the country. Most of these 
such memorials as we were in search of ; but after a few strangers are gentlemen in quest of sport. It is 
minutes of diligent research, tho professor announced seldom that an English lady makes her appearance 
that he had found some of the serpulie still remaining, so far north. Though a matter in which X had not 
lie attracted my attention to the base of a low vertical the slightest personal concern, I made inquiries here 
cl I If, parts of which exhibit lateral polishings and and in various other parts of Norway as to rural sport, 
bcratchings ; and there undoubtedly I saw, with a feel- and became convinced that, excepting for salmon- 
ing approaching to surprise, a few small calcareous fishing in the northern rivers, it is not a good field 
masses projecting from the face of the ro<‘k, which, on for that kind of amusement. The museums in the 
near examination, proved to be remains of the marine large cities afford evidence of there being an abundance 
animals in question. The spot is 170 Norwegian, or of species of wild birds in the country ; but abundance 
about 186 English feet above the level of the sea. It of species is a different thing from abundance of iiidi- 
iniist have been lying high and dry for an enormous viduals. Game birds, excepting ptarmigan, may be 
])oi'iod of time, during which vast changes have been described as rare. A man may walk a whole day and 
going on ill the world ; nevertheless there are the frail scarcely see a feather. How comes it, then, that the 
domiciles of these sea- worms still clinging to the rock markets are well supplied with gome in winter? It is, 
on which they had been originally fixed, surviving the I understand, because the birds are then driven nearer I 
palaces of Assur and Pul, the tomb of Alexander, and to the haunts of man for food, and i^o are snared by the 
nearly all the pomps of that antiquity which, in all common people. Things are better than they vrere a 
probability, is so much younger than they ! What is few years ago, in consequenco of a game-law — one, how- 
pcrliaps the most interesting consideration connected ever, having for its object merely a good regulation, fur 
with the case, is the rigid nature of the evidence. The the general benefit, as to the time when shooting may« 
scrpula is an invertebrate animal, which forms a crusty be commenced. As this law is not a defence of the inte- ' 
house for itself on rocks which arc daily bathed and rests or pleasures of one part of the community against 
exposed by the tide ; it can live and work nowhere else, another, it obtains the support 8f public opinion, and 
Nature, in such things, is absolutely invariable. Here, offenders are informed against without mercy. Still, 
then, when we see a rock a mile inland, and 186 feet Norway presents but a limited amount of sport for the 
v‘ibove the sea, bearing the remains of serpulie, we know, gun. In passing over its immense wildernesses, I won- 


[ passing over its immense wildernesses, I won- 


with the utmost possible certainty, that that rock was dered that birds were not more plentiful. I marked 
once a sea-cliff on which the tide daily rose and fell. with some surprise that few living creatures of any 
Professor Keilhau was afterwards so obliging as to kind met my eyes, rooks and magpies being tlie only 
conduct me through that part of the university museum birds at all common. I soon found an explanation in 
wliicli contains what he calls objects illustrative of the the paucity of food presented in a country so thinly 
souUvemcnt of ^candinavia. Amongst others, there were peopled, and so little cultivated, and which, for ao large 
examples of shells and shell gravel, found in beds at a portion of the year, is covered with deep snow. Eng- 
various elevations; specimens of the Mmrre • hougen land, with its dense population, seems at first sight a 
rock-surface, with tlie serpulss adhering ; numerous less favourable field for animal life ; and yet animal 
('xamples of other rocks found in various districts of life is there abundant in comparison with what it ia in 
the country, and exhibiting remains of sea-animals. Norway. The reason is, that food is more important 
'riicre was one remarkable piece from a spot at Sarps- for animals than space or exemption from molestation, 
borg, near th% borders of Norway and Sweden, stated England, full as it is of people, many of whopi are said 
to be twenty miles inland, and 450 Bhenish feet above to gain their bread witli Boni% difficulty, has yet nioro 
the SOM. In this case the evidence was unusually Strong, to spare for the wildings of creation than a, coiuitry 
for clay and sand are deposited at the place, covered which has only a few inhabitants of any kind, and is 
with a peat-moss containing remains of marine plants, but little way advanced in civilisation. Nor is food oloi^ 
The whole of this curious and unique collection is in concerned. In England the great wealth of the upper 
tlic-very nicesf order. classes is used in fostering all animals wliioh can afford 

Christiania is less remarkable for the cheapness of : : 

articles of necessity than ttiecotWtry genew^, xhe enterprise of the bSokseUe^, and the advaneed atoto of 

again ranks in this respect below Sweden. Elegant Uie lithography, are erldoaoed by a work recently completed under 
in Christiania may be described as expensive ; yet in the title of Frcmuikit I Tegnittffort being a »ori«e of viowe 
.mter much 

which I made satisfied me that the numl^rs of poor ^ BagllSh m^mey, I would recommend to eueb ^ 

people, and the expense which they occasion to the other acnira to obtain at hove » good idea of the physical featmref of 
classes, are not much below what they are in our own iforway, and the sspaot of its principal towns. 



I any amusemeut. The country, in addition to its other 
I dirties, is obliged to serve as a kind of nursery for these 
creatures. They are themselves fed, and their enemies 
are destroyed. Nowhere else in the world is this the 
case. Britain, therefore, in addition to all its other 
high qualities, is the country where game is most plen- 
[ tiful. The Highlands of Scotland may be said to be a 
preserve in comparison with Norway. 

At Christiania I had for the first time an opportunity 
I of examining the favourite travelling-carriage of the 
country, yclept a carriole. It is a vehicle of spider-like 
lightness, with a pair of large wheels, and long springy 
beams, and a seat for one person, so extremely low, that 
the traveller is obliged to sit with his legs straight out 
before him. Room for luggage there is none ; or, at the 
most, a carpet-bag may be strapped on. 'JMie person 
required to bring back the horse to its own station 
assumes an anomalous position in the rear. I cannot 
imagine it an agreeable means of travelling, although I 
am told that young Englishmen soon come to manage 
it well, and to like it ; and 1 met with one gentleman of 
that country who had travelled by one, with his wife 
occupying another. I saw a gentleman purchase a 
smart new carriole on the street in Christiania for a 
sum equal to four pounds ten shillings ; but I believe 
they generally cost a little more. It is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty for an English traveller to arrange 
at Christiania for the means of passing through the 
country. There arc no stage-coaches. The mail is a 
gig for carrying letters alone. He must cither hire a 
carriage, under the burthen of having perhaps to send 
it back at a considerable expense, or purchase one, 
which he may sell at the end of his journey. Then he 
liears strange stories of the difficulties of his route, and 
generally is advised to trust to nothing but a carriole, 
and to take scarcely any luggage. The necessity of 
having a vehicle to himself must be admitted to be a 
great impediment ; and in the choice between a hired i 
and purchased vehicle it certainly is difficult to decide, 
though I believe hiring is, on the whole, the better plan. 
But as to the alleged difficulties of travelling in a 
carriage, I humbly think them exaggerated. 1 travelled 
many hundreds of miles in a four-wheeled hooded 
vehicle, which gave accommodation for a su^ciency of 
^luggage, and never once was in any serious embarras^ 
much less danger, although 1 had neither a patent drag, 
nor, what is common^a trailing pike behind, to serve as 
an arrestment in the event of the horses failing in un 
ascent. I would therefore recommend any future tra- 
veller not to be deterred by what lie hears from taking 
a carriage above the character of a carriole, if he feel 
so inclined, providing only that lie makes sure of its 
strength, and has a trusty servant to act as driver. 

I made an excursion from Christiania to Drammen, 
a town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated at the head 
of another branch of the fiord about twenty - eiglit 
miles distant. Here, it is said, 40,000 tons of ship- 
ping are employed annually in exporting timber, and 
it is accordingly a place of considerable consequence. 
The road passes along sufficiently near the sea to allow 
occasional glimpses of it with its pretty islands, while 
tlio hilltf rise to the right in greater elevation and 
roughness than any 1 had yet seen in Norway, exhibit- 
ing smoothings only in the lower grounds. After a five- 
hours’ drive, we passed #over the brow of a hill into a 
valley, and beheld Drammen beautifully situated at the 
embouchure of two rivers which almost join before 
t::aching the sea. On one of these rivers there is a lake 
only a few miles up ; and on the banks of this stream 
at Drammen wo see scarcely any alluvial formations. 
The other, ia the lower part of ito course, is skirted with 
terraces of clay, rising one above another to the height 
of several hundred feet. The cause of this difference I 
would esfilain thus At the time when the land was 
submerged to a considerable depth, the latter river 
rough t down detritus, which it deposited in the valley 
in a thick bed, and this detritus was formed into ter- 
races during the subsequent change of the relative level 


of sea and land, each terrace marking a pause in that 
progressive change. In the original circumstances, the 
dhtritus brought down by the other river was inter- 
cepted by the hollow which afterwards became a lake ; 
so that there was none to form terraces at a lower point. 
A careful levelling showed that the principal terrace, 
and that which was best defined and most persever- 
ingly marked on both sides of the river, was just about 
the same elevation above the sea as that at Elsinore. 
To the south of the town I found a still more remark- 
able phenomenon — namely, an exposed face of rock all 
smoothed in the usual manner, but with a double set 
of dressings at one limited place, one being in a north 
and south direction up the hill, while the other as 
from east to west. Such a circumstance would seem 
to imply an occasional change in the direction of 
the smoothing agent, probably under the influence of 
local causes. R. C. 


THE TRIAL BY CAIMAN. 

DY PXRCV B. ST JOHN. 

Certain philosophers of the last century discovered that 
savage life was preferable to civilisation, and regretted 
in pathetic tones the unhappy condition of thoso na- 
tions which have made any progress in the arts of life. 
These admirers of what is very absurdly called a state 
of nature could nG\er have visited Madagascar, or even 
have wandered thither in imagination, wafted on the 
magic chariot of the pen. Had they done so, 1 doubt if 
they would have deplored the demoralising effects of 
civilisation upon a primitive people. The Madagascarites 
— whether Malgacbos, or Antancars, or Belsimsaraes, or 
of the other numerous tribes — are in truth primitive. 
They go nearly naked, they allow a plurality of wives, 
they believe in charms, they delight in war, they adore ' 
birds and animals, they kill children bom in an unlucky 
hour, they bury a large quantity of ready money with 
every rich man, and never dig it up, suffering severe in- 
convenience in a short currency thereby; while, worst of 
all, their criminal justice consists in giving the iamjhin. 
The tanghin {Tanghinia venerijlua) is a subtle vegetable 
poison, which is administered to persons accused of sor- 
cery. Any individual can accuse another of this crime, 
and demand the application of the tanghin, or the (kla-bi) 
tongue and iron. The accuser goes before a judge and 
states his case; the judge sends him to the ampan *anghin^ 
who is half priest half executioner. Having learned 
the motives of the accusation, this person first cxjutI- 
incnts on young fowls. He gives them tanghin in water, 
and says, ‘ If thou art come forth from a bull, die 1 ’ If it 
dies, the presumption against the accused is strong. He 
then tries again, ‘ If thou earnest from the shell of an 
egg, die; if thou hast for father a bull, live 1 ’ If the 
fowl dies, the evidence is startling. 

This trial takes place seven times, and if there be three 
results in favour of the prosecution, the ampan gives the 
heads and claws of the fowls to the informer, who goes 
before the judge and gets an order for a sahali^ or trial. 

A iraon-fadif or hut of repentance, is built, in which the 
judge, witnesses, accused, ampan, and all to be present at 
the trial, pass the night. Next morning, the accused, 
stript of all clothing, is placed on the grocn sward, and 
surrounded by the crowd. The judge makes a speech, ! 
and^ the ampan gives the tanghin mixed with water on a | 
ravinala leaf, aner which the victim swallows a cup of | 
rice water. Frightful convulsions soon ensue, and the | 
wretched being dies in ninety cases out of a hundretl, ' 
confessing all he is asked to confess. Thf. lela~h% consists 
in passing a hot iron over the victim’s tongue three 
times, when, if a blister rises, the spears of th^e bystan- 
dera immediately terramate his life. This barbarous and I 
Mvage legislation is observably effectual in checking the ! 
increase of jpopulation. Scarcely a day passes but some 
head of a family perishes. But the mos^ abominable ’ 
feature in the affair is, that the goods of the victim are | 
divided into three parts — one for the chief, one for his 

officers, and the third for the informer. Radama, the 

* 




colebnitcd king of Madagascar, wlien shown the absurdity 
and wickedness of the practice, replied, ^ Find -me an- 
other tax which will so easily fiU my treosuiy.* 

But these primitive habits are not all. The people ox 
I this great island have others, which will be explained by 
I iny narrative. 

I In the village of Matatana, on the rlrer of the same 
! name, lived Itakar, a young girl of sixteen, of gentle 
jl mien and modest countenance, belonging to the aristo- 

I I oratic cast of the Zanak-andia. The village is situated 
!, on nil island at some distance from the banks of the 

river, and, containing 800 liouses, is not of small ini- 
1 1 portanre in the laud, being, moreover, fortified. Rakar 
' 1 was a beauty, and rich, her father having left her much 
property at his death; and she owned numerous slaves. 

I Siic had many suitors as a matter of course ; but she was 
i ' more fastidious than the generality of her people, and 
none seemed to touch hor heart until young Rene, a 
I native born, but whoso father was a Frencliman, ap- 
peared in the village on a trading expedition. Rakar 
; saw and loved. The semi-white was handsome, tall, 
I and striking in mien, and, it was said, generous and frank 
j I in character. But Rene scarcely saw Rakar, or, if he did, 
|j he distinguished her not from the multitude of dark 
! women who flitted around him in a costume which was 
I ' not very far removed from that of Eve in Paradise. He 
' was present at the dances of the village ; ho admired the 
' supple and elegant forms of the girls who demonstrated 

I their talent before him; but his eye seemed to favour no 

I I one ill particular. Rakar was stricken with despair, and 
' went to an old woman, learned in the science of futurity, 
j for counsel. The old woman took her fee, ordered iiican- 
|; intioiis without number, and promised to turn the heaii; 
ij of the cold youth towards her; but more piastres in pure 
; ' gold went than results were produced, and Rakar almost 

I regretted having used any other charms than those she 
' had been endowed with by nature. 

Ij Still, love is a passion which, in this primitive state of 
Ij society, is not easily to be conquered by reflection, or 
il even its apparent futility. In civilisation the feeling 

I I would liave been concealed by the female for ever, unless 
j: called foith by the addresses of the man. Rakar at- 
1 1 tempted not to convey to Rene the least suspicion of her 
1 1 emotions, the more that she had heard him declaim 
j against the idea of settling in a wild, out-of-the- world 
I place like Matatana. But she put faith in Dcrafif, the 
I protective genius of the Malgaches, and one morning 
I early she crossed over to the mainland in a piroque to 

I pi ay for his intercession. The vegetable productions of 
Madagascar are varied and rich, and the wooded shore 
Avas composed of a v.a8t tangled mass of trees and para- 
sites, whose appearance, despite their hard appellations, 
was gorgeous in the extreme, each vying with the other 
in tlic beauty of leaf and flower. Amid a dense thicket 
of this verdure Rakar concealed herself, neither listening 
to the songs of the strange choristers of the woods, nor 
dreading the snakes, nor scorpions, nor wild boars ind 
cats, Avhich people the virgin forests of this prolifle isle. 
She knew a shady spot, yet open to the light, where the 
favifitsava sent forth its delicious perfume from nut and 
leaf, and where also grew the plants she made use for 
her incantation. 

The place selected was a hollow where the grass grew 
to a prodigious height, rank and strong, and here Rakar 
halted, after (follecting a quantity of the herbs she needed. 
These ivere piled in a heap in an open space, which she 
cleared with her hands, and several odorous leaves and 
nuts of the ravintsara being added, the young girl set 
Are to the whole, and sitting down, began to chant a 
monotonous ballad, beginning, 

• ' Ho I h^! he ! zala hd, the moon looks down. 

The moon in the blue sky, he I he I he I ' 

such as is universally sung throughout the land, s 
The dry grass and twigs crackled, flamed, and smoked, 
while the young Zanak gazed eagerly on, as if exuding 
an instant inanifestation of the will of Deraflf. But as 
nothing greeted her eager eyes, she still hoped that the 
guardian spirit of her race would act invisiblyi and was 
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about to rise and return, when a step was heard, and 
Ratsimi, one of her suitors, stood before her. 

* Rakar is burning incense to the Angatch ’ (evil Bpiri|)^ 
said the young man coldly. 

‘And why not to Zanaar 1* asked the girl shuddering, 
and quoting the good angel of her faith. 

* You do not answer !‘ continued Ratsimi. 

‘ 1 own no rights in you to ask me,* said the Zanak, 
moving as if to go. 

‘ Rakar knows well that Ratsimi loves her; that he has 
told her so two moons ago; and that, like Haafou — who 
dared the enemy of man in the Mount Tangoury for love , 
of Fibali — Ratsimi would brave any danger for Rakar.* 

‘ I have spoken once,* replied the young Zanak coldly; 

‘ the daughter of the great chief of the mountains will not 
bo even the first wife of Ratsimi, much less one of his 
wives.* 

* Rakar ! ’ cried the lover impetuously, ‘ do not anger 
me. Recollect I have caught you exercising sorcery.’ 

‘ Give me up to the anipan then !’ said girl indig- 
nantly. ‘ Your threats have less value than your protes- 
tations; and Rakar ran lightly through the wood, leaving 
Ratsimi in a violent passion, thinking over vengeance — 
a passion which is tempered only by religion and civi- 
lisation. 

Rakar was not without alarm. She knew Ratsimi to | 
be a young man of violent passions, sometimes uncon- | 
trollable ; but she still doubted his descending to de- 
nounce her because she could not return his love. She 
poildlod quickly across the river to the village, and met 
Rend smoking his pipe before breakfast on the strand. 
Reii^ complimented the girl, without looking at her, on 
her address and activity in paddling. 

* A Malgache girl is not always flying from a lover,* 
replied Rakar, as she was about to pass. 

* What mean you I Flying from a lover! That*s not 
like your age and race,* said Ren^ curiously. 

* Rakar is diflerent from her race, and runs to avoid * 
the anger of Ratsimi, who is heated with passion because 

I said 1 loved him not.’ 

* And who, pretty one, is the favoured brave ? ’ asked 
Ren^, gazing on her with admiration. 

‘ Rakar never accepted love from any one,* she cried, 
and darted away. 

Ren^ filled his pipe, and pufled away for some time 
in silence, thinking the Zanak a strange girl, and then^ 
he went to breakfast, and forgot the subject. 

That evening there was solemn council held in the camp 
of Matatana. It chanced to be the night of full moon, 
but the pale and cold luminary had not yet risen over 
the lofty trees, though its light already pervaded the sky. 

A mar^y space near the riverjs bank was the spot chosen 
for the' deliberation, which never took place but on the 
night of the full moon. The chief of the village sat on 
a raised pile of boughs — around were the men and 
women of the place in a vast circle. Ren^ leant against 
a tree behind Ova the old head of Matatana. The river 
lay dark and gloomy beside them, its swift current glanc- 
ing by in the gloom, and pouring at a great distance into 
the vast ocean. Beyond was the great Island of Mada- 
gascar, and about two hundred yards distant a low bank 
covered with reeds, often infested by caimans of the most 
ferocious and ravenous character, as are most o( the rivers 
in those parts. Suddenly the moon rose' in the sky, 
the water danced pellucid and sparkling in the light, the 
trees waved clearly their dark outlines, and the whole 
tribe could be distinguished. 'M was o’clock, and the 
aiFair of the night commenced. 

Rakar stood before the chief, accused by Ratsimi of 
sorcery. • 

As soon as the moon had risen. Ova stood up, and, like 
most of his countrymen, fond of speech, addressed the 
assembly at len^h on the atrodous crime of sorcery. He 
pointed out its fatal conseQuences, visible in the ailments 
which it produced, and the many deaths yearly in the 
village, all to be attributed to the wickedness of male 
and female conjurexw^ He was sorry that a girl so excel- 
lent and worthy should be there on so terrible a ebax^, 
but he must see Jhitice done. 


— r 
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Ilatsimi then declared his belief that she was a witch, 
and related what he had seen that morning, leayiug out 
hif declaration of love and his threat. He expressed 
profound grief at having to accuse one so lovely and 
charming, and hoped she rai^ht clear herself. 

I A judge then rose and implored Rakar to tell the 
truth, and confess her crime — an act that would have 
been giving herself to certain death on the instant, and 
which the Zanak declined performing, it may be pre> 
suined, for that very reason. 

* I am innocent,’ she cried aloud. * Ratsimi is a false 
coward : the caimans will decide between us !* 

* As you will; so be it,* said the judge. 

* What are they about to do 1 * whispered Ren6 to a 
Malgaohe near him. 

* Rakar will swim out to yonder island. If guilty, the 
caimans will devour her : if innocent, she will come back 
in safety.* 

‘ But the river swarms with these savage monsters. 
The girl is innocent: I swear it — I know it !* 

* She must bear the trial,* said the superstitious Mal- 
gache : * if innocent, there is no danger.* 

* This is mere savage stupidity: 1 will speak !* 

* And die,* said his friend solemnly. * The people will 
spear you if you dare to interfere.* 

Rene ground his teeth with rage, and moved nearer 
the young girl, 

* Rakar,’ said Ova, * confess : once more I conjure you.* 

* The caimans shall decide,* replied the Zanak, who, 
conscious of her innocence of anything beyond trying a 
harmless charm for a harmless end, under the advice of 
a urie- woman, felt safe; for she believed in the efficacy 
of the trial. 

‘ Ornbiach,* cried the chief, addressing the half-priest 
half-executioner, * she is yours.* 

The oiubiach took her by the hand, and led her to- 
wards the river, on the banka of which he addressed a 
conjuration to the savage crocodiles, calling on them to 
rise and devour her if guilty, and left her to a few young 
attached female friends, who braved contagion, and stood 
by her to the last. Rakar thanked them gently. 

* Rafnra,* said she, turning to one, * give me that 
ribbon to tic my long hair : it may prevent my swim- 
ming freely.* 

The girl, much moved, gave the silken tie, and aided 
•her herself to apply it. 

Then Rakar took off her simhou and seidek — garments 
equivalent to European petticoats — and plunged into the 
river. 

Rene shuddered, and, with the whole tribe, rushed to 
the banks of the stream. The bright moon illumined the 
picture in every detail. There was the bold swimmer, 
her head and arms only visible, while her long hair 
iloated behind, as driven back by the wind : every splash 
was seen clearly. She swam with astonishing rapidity. 
Rene felt sick : he knew the fatal character of the river, 
and had himself shot caimans on the little island. The 
whole village gazed on coldly, but some anxiously. Rat- 
si mi stood sullen and silent on one side. Every time 
there was the least stir in the water, all expected to hear 
a shriek and a-stniggle. The reptiles to which Rakar; 
was exposed could have killed her at one bite. From 
twelve to' twenty feet long, their voracity is frightful, 
find many is the victim which falls un<ler their jaws, 
especially in these trials, which at Matatana replaced the 
tanghin. m 

A low murmur of applause arose as Rakar stood up- 
right on the island, and tlien sat down to gain breatn. 
Riine thought the trial was now over ; but the worst was 
to come. The unfortunate girl was in a very nest of 
crocodiles : but, nothing terrified, she rose after five 
minutes, and plunged headlong into the stream, and dis- 
appeared. Rentl held his breath for half a minute, at 
the expiation of which she reappeared not, and then felt 
inexprg^ble delight as she rose and landed. Again, 
after breath, she plunged a second and a uiird 

and, rare iustjuice of good-fortune, reappeared as 
often. Alter some time she entered the river once zuorei 
and swam towards home. 


‘ The worst is now to come,* thought Ren6; ‘ the savage 1 
animals must be alarmed by all that noise. God help 
her I * ho added, as he caught sight of a commotion in tho 
water near the island, and next minute saw a huge 
caiman with his scales flashing in the moon’s rays. 

The young man closed his eyes, and when he opened 
them again, Rakar was within fifty yards of the shore. 
With a wild shout of joy Ren6 fired the two barrels of 
his fowlingpiece, as if by way of triumph, but in reality 
in the desperate hopo of checking the progress of any 
pursuing alligator. The people shouted : they felt the 
lovely Zanak was innocent. Ratsimi stood transfixed ; 
with terror : still, another death-like silence ensued. The ! 
girl was weary, and swam slowly,* but presently was | 
within ten yards of the shore. Her female friends were ' 
ready with a large cloak given by Reno for the purpose, 
a white African bumoore which he wore at night; and 
as this fell around her, so did the arms of the young 
man. 

^ People of Matatana, I claim this heroic and innocent ' 
girl as my wife ! * he cried wild with enthusiasm and joy. < 
* I knew her innocent and beautiful; 1 now know her for | 
something more. As for that base wretch, 1 claim for j 
him the law of retaliation.’ | 

*As for claiming the girl as a wife,* said the chief, 

^ that rests with her; but Ratsimi will pay unto her a | 
thousand piastres, add thus, in poverty and miseiy, will { , 
repent his folly.* • 

‘ Worse than folly 1 * cried Rene : ‘ the girl refused his | 
love, and this is his revenge ! * j 

* Is this true, Rakar?* asked Ova. || 

Rakar, far more troubled at the sudden explosion of i j 
the young man’s feelings than at her trial, was silent a j 
moment, and then made an open confession, not without | 
blushes — many, yet unseen — before the whole tribe. Now j 
that Rend had spoken, her love was legitimate and just; | 
and according to her native customs, she felt a pride in j 
I her public avowals. ; 

I ‘Ratsimi,* said Ova, when she had concluded, ‘you j 
I are a false and lying slave, Rakar has the choice. You | 
will swim to Caiman Island as did she, or you will pay 
her all the value of your flocks and cattle, and then be | 
bound as a slave to her for life. Choose, girl.* j 

*I forgive him all!* cried Rakar warmly; ‘for am I 
not happy ? I have gained the husband that I love : 
that was worth the race.* 

Rene’s admiration knew no bounds; and then on the ' 
spot he denounced the wickedness and folly of this mode 
of trial, showed how easily malevolence could get up 
false accusations, and offered, if the tribe would abolish 
all such practices, to settle amongst them; otherwise, he 
would retire to Mauritius, where ho was educated, and 
visit them no more. His eloquence was persuasive; tJie 
people were in a moment of enthusiasm: the custom was 
abolished, the ornbiach dismissed, and that very evening 
the simple marriage ceremony of Matatana was celebrated. 
Rene settled in the place, was very happy, and lives there, 
for aught 1 know to the contrary, up to this day. lie 
made Rakar a happy woman, and found a deep satisfac- 
tion in having been the instrument of abolishing triai by 
caXmani* 


MADAME CATALANI.t 

It were superfluous to inform our readers tliat the name 
appearing at the head of this article belonged to one of 
the most celebr^ed singers of the present century; for 
who has not heara of the wondrous syren by whose voice 
thousands, nay, millions, have been enchanted, and whose 
career was mingled up with some of the great events in 
contemporaneous histoi-y ? 

Familiar, however, as the name of Madame Catalan i 
may be to us all, yet many amongst us are perhaps but 
little acquainted with her history, and we hepe it may 
not prove an ungrateful task if we communicate some 

r-*** 

* Tbe above scene is no fiction t It was witnessed by Lequ£val 
deLacombe. 

t Abridged from the ‘ Bevue des Deux Mondes.* 
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authentic details of a life which forma ao memorable an 
epoch in the annala art. 

Angelica Catalani was bom in October 1779, at Sii^i- 
gRglia, a small town in the Roman states. Her father, a 
very estimable man, was a magistrate, a sort of judge of 
the peace, who had much difficulty in providing for his 
numerous family, consisting of four j^ls and two boys. 
In order to supply the deficiencies of his small income, 
tho father of the future prima donna traded in diamonds; 
nor was ^is plurality of occupations altogether un- 
profitable in a place which boasts of its annual fieiir as 
one of the largest and most brilliant in Italy. Signor 
Catalani, nevertheless, found himself so straitened in his 
circumstances, that' he decided on providing for his daugh- 
ter Angelica by placing her in a convent, where in dnr 
season she should pronounce the solemn and irrevocable 
vows of monastic life. Accordingly, Angelica entered 
at an oarly age the convent of Sta. Lucia di Oubbio, 
which is not very far distant from Sinigaclia ; and this 
establishment being exclusively devoted to the education 
of noble young ladies of the province, Signor Catalani 
only secured the admission of his daughter by proving 
her distant parentage with the House of Mastae, a family 
which has recently obtained celebrity of a very different 
sort by the elevation of Pius IX. to the papal chair. 

It was in the convent of Sta. Lucia di Gubbio that the 
youthful Angelica received her earliest knowledge of the 
art of music. There, as in all the monastic establish- 
ments of Italy, music constituted a large portion of their 
religious services. On Sundays more especially, and on 
high festivals, the nuns and the novices made the vaulted 
roof of their chapel resound with the melody of their 
hymns. Among those sweet voices was soon distin- 
guished that of Angelica Catalani, on account of its 
lioxibility, its compass, and the rich brilliancy of its 
tones. The nuns, wishing to profit by so rare a talent, 
made her sing short solos, wliich attracted a great con- 
course of worshippers to the shrine of their patroness 
Sta. Lucia. * Let us go and hear la marviyliosa A ngclica^* 
w'as wont to be said upon the days of great solemnity; 
and the doors of the chapel were so thronged, that many 
were obliged to withdraw without gaining admittance. 
Some devout people, being scandalised by tho some- 
what profane success of Angelica, complained of it to 
the bishop, who commanded the superior to put an end 
to tho solos of tho young novice. The lady- abbess was 
equally loth to disobey the bishop, and to give up a prac- 
tice which was so useful to the poor pensioners of her 
convent: accordingly, she sought to satisfy her conscience 
and silence the murmurs of tho scrupulous by placing 
Angelica behind a group of novices, who concealed their j 
comi)anion from the crowd, and tempered tho brilliancy 
of that voice which, at a later period, was destined to 
fill all Europe with its triumphs. The throng of wor- 
shippers would not suffer themselves, however, to be 
thus robbed of tbeir idol, and rising upon tiptoe, head 
above head, peered into the gallery, hoping to obtain a 
glimpse of the young girl by whose voice they were so 
entranced. On one day of festival more especially, when 
the charming Angelica, clad in white, sang an *Aye 
Maria stella ’ in such sweet and touching tones, that the 
whole congregation melted into tears, tho enthusiasm was 
so great, that every one pressed towards the spot where 
she stood, desiring if it were only to kiss the hand or the 
garment ot la vitginella whom God had so richly endowed 
with the gift of song. 

Signorina Catalani remained in the convent of Gubbio 
until she had attained the age of fourteen years. Her 
father, in spite of the earnest in treaties addressed to him 
from all parts, could not decide on allowing his daughter’s 
talents to b<f devoted to secular puimoses. His own strict 
piety, as well as the nature of ms office, made him regard 
with extreme repugnance every profession which was con- 
nected with the tneatre. At length, overcome by the 
tears of Angelica, and the urgent solicitations of his 
family. Signor Catalani consented to send his daughter to 
Florence, to take lessons from Marchesi, who was at that 
time one of the most celebrated sopranos in Italy. 

Angelica Catalont studied for two years under the 
• * 


direction of this master, wlui taught her to moderate the 
extreme facility of her voice, which was as extended in 
its compass as it was brilliant in its tone, Unfoitu- 
nately she also imbibed from him too exclusive a taste 
for the pomp and tinsel of the Italian vocal school. 
While the youthful Angelica was thus preparing to 
achieve the brilliant destiny which awaited her, she 
chanced to hear at Florence a very celebrated cantatrioe 
— it is supposed to have been Gabriclli-*-who8e perform- 
ance filled her with the deepest emotion. Overwhelmed 
with admiration and astonishment at the . talent of this 
singer, Angelica burst into tears, and naively exclaimed, 

* Alas, alas 1 1 shall never attain to such perfection ! ’ 
The fashionable cantatrioe expressed her desire to see the 
young girl who had paid her so flattering a compliment, 
and after having made her sing in her presence, she em- 
braced her tenderly, saying, * Reassure yourself, my child; 
ill a few years hence you will have surpassed me, and 
then it will be my turn to weep at your success.* 

Mademoiselle Catalani made her debut at the Th6Atre 
la Fenice at Venice in 1795, in an opera of NicoUni*s. 
She was then just sixteen. A tall aud finely-proportioned 
figure, a skin of dazzling whiteness, a swan -like throat, 
lovely, and yet noble-looking features, all combined to 
render the young cantatrico a very charming person. As 
for her voice, it was a soprano of tho most exquisite 
quality, and embracing a compass of nearly three octaves. 
There was a perfect equality, as well as an incomparable 
flexibility, in all her tones. With such advantages, it 
may readily be supposed that she found no difficiuty in 
conquering the sympathies of an Italian public, and her 
success at Venice was as instantaneous as it was brilliant. 
Surrounded by her family, and in presence of her master, 
l^larchesi, who wished to encourage her first steps in the 
profession, Angelica was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, and her musical fame quickly spread abroad 
throughout Europe. , 

The fair songstress was destined, however, soon to leave 
these scenes of her earliest triumphs ; for her father, 
wishing, if possible, to withdraw her from the perilous 
glory of a dramatic career, accepted the oflers of the 
prince - regent of Portugal, a great amateur of music, 
who earnestly desired to secure her services as the first 
singer in the Chapel-Koyal at Lisbon. Accordingly, sho 
quitted her native land in 1796, and, accompanied by her 
family, became domesticated in Portugal. # 

After having for a while devoted her talents exclusively 
to the religious services of the Chapel-'Royal, Angelica 
found that the emoluments of this situation but iU suf- 
ficed for the wants of the numerous family, of w'hom she 
now formed the chief support; and whether influenced 
solely by this cause, or whether swayed by a longing for 
dramatic fame, she soon made her appearance on the 
‘ Lisbon theatre, where she was greeted with the most 
overwhelming enthusiasm. Here also, under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated Crescentini, she learned to correct 
some of those defects of stylo which she had acquired 
from tho clever yet too florid Marches!. Mademoiselle 
Catalan! quickly became as great a favourite in private 
as in public life. During six years, she was the idol of 
the court as well as of the city of Lisbon. The reserve of 
her manners, her gentle piety, and the goodness of her 
heart, procured for her the esteem, as well a> the love, of 
those who formed her acquaintance. The regent treated 
her like one of his own children. 

When General Lannes sent as French ambassador 
to Lisbon, he brought with him a young French officer, 
who was destined to exercise a great influence on the ! 
fate of the celebrated cantatrico. M. de Valabri^e, I 
captain in the 8th regiment of hussars, was an agreeable I 
man, of very distinguished address and appearance. He ' 
had many opi>ortumties of meeting Mademoiselle Cata- 
lani in the circle of the French ambassador, and she 
appeared pleased with his lively conversation, his noble . 
aspect, and perhaps a little attracted too by his elegant 
and becoming uniform. M. de Valabri^gue was no less 
struck by the beauty and naive yet earnest simplici^ of 
the fair singer, nor was he altogether unmindful or the . 
rich promise of fortune contained in her splendid voice. 
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so he fioujrht her bami. Thtefamily and friends of Ange> 
lica Catalaiil felt an extreme repugnance to the proposed 
unipn; but to all the representations which weru made to 
her on the subject she only replied with a sigh, ‘ Ma che 
bcl uihzialc ! ’ and before long, the handsome oificer car- 
ried off the prize, and the luarrlnge was celebrated at the 
Court cJiapel, in presence of the prince -regent and of 
General Lannes. Madame dc Valabrdgue, who continued 
to bear her own family name, quitted Lisbon early in 
LiOd. She had just formed a most advantageous engage- 
I merit for the Italian Opera in London. She went first to 
Madrid, where she gave several concerts, which brought 
her in a considerable sum of money. Then passing 
through France, she arrived in l^aris. early in June 1806’. 
Her fame had already preceded her in that great capital, 
and the public curiosity was so strongly stimulated, that, 
on her giving three concerts at the Opera-House, every 
part of the building was crowded to excess, although the 
tickets were raised to threefold their ordinary price. 
AVith the exception of Paganini, no musical artist since 
^ that time has kindled the same glowing enthtsiasm at 
Paris as was awakened by this celebrated singer. 

Among the hearers of Madame Catalani at the French 
Opera-House was the Emperor Napoleon, who, although 
destitute of any taste for music, wi.shcd to fix the ad- 
mired cantatrice in his capital, partly from an ambitious 
desire to see himself surrounded by great artists, and 
partly with the view of diverting the thoughts of the 
Parisians from graver and more dangerous topics. Ac- 
cordingly, he comiuauded her attendance at the Tuileries. 
The poor woman had never been brought before into 
contact with this terrible virtuoso of war, who at that 
time filled all Europe with the fame of his Jioriture: 
she trembled from head to foot on entering his presence. 
‘Where arc you going, madamo?* inquired the master 
with his abrupt tone and imperial voice. * To Jjondon, 
sire.’ ‘You must remain in Paris, where you shall be 
* well paid, and where your talents will bo better appre- 
ciated. You shall have a hundred thousand francs a year, 
and two months’ vacation — that is settled. Adieu, 
inadame ! ’ And the cantatrice retired more dead than 
alive, without having dared to inform her brusque inter- 
rogator that it was impossible for her to break an engage- 
ment which she had formed with the English ambassador 
in Portugal. If Napoleon had been acquainted with 
tl^jis circumstance, he would undoubtedly have laid an 
embargo on the fair singer, whom he would have con- 
sidered a rich capture from his enemies. Madame Cata- 
lan! was not the less obliged to make her escape from 
France without a passpoit. ishc embarked secretly at 
Morlaix, on board a vessel which had been sent fur the 
exchange of prisoners, and to whose captain she paid 
L.150 for his services. This interview with the Emperor 
I Napoleon made so deep an impression on Madame Cata- 
j luni, that she was Avoiit to speak of it as the most agitat- 
ing moment of her life. 

Madame Catalani arrived in J^ondon in December 
1806. The partiality of the English for Italian music 
and musicians dates from an early period of our national 
history. In the sixteenth century, we hear of Italian lute- 
players, as well as singers of madrigals and canzonets, 
performing at the splendid entertainments which were 
given to Qufcn Elizabeth by her nobles and courtiers. 
The Italian Opera was opened in London early in the 
eighteenth century, and within its walls, which were ever 
frequented by the higher cliwses of London society, shone 
forth successively the most celebrated Italian singers 
nurtured in the schools of Naples, Home, Bologna, and 
Venice, for the amusement of the ‘barbarians.’ 

Never, however, had any cantatrice obtained in Lon- 
don the same success as Madame Catalani, whose appear- 
ance seemed to be regarded as a public event in which 
multitudes were interested. The wonderful compass of 
her voice ; the equability and fulness of her tones ; the 
magnificence, the Oris of her vocalisation, which seemed 
to expand itself in its sparkling rapidity, like some foun- 
tain playing in the sunshine ; the distinguished elegance 
of filjr person, her noble bearing and hue character — all 
contributed to excite a universal enthusiasm in her favour. 


Madame Catalani was, during eight years, the idol of i j 
England. Admitted into the most aristocratic circles, ' 
who were gratified by her having resisted the seductions 
of Napoleon, courted by the Tories, admired by the Whigs, 1 1 
she held the whole nation under the charm of her chro- jj 
matic gamuts and her enchanting gorgluggi. When- 
ever the season was over in London, Madame Catalan! | 
visited the provinces, giving concerts wherever she went; ! 
and no sooner did her naino appear upon a bill, than it , 
acted as an irresistible talisman, drawing around her !' 
crowds even in the smallest market-towns of the British ij 
empire. ' 

The effect which Madame Catalani produced upon the I i 
English public was not solely that of a great artist or ' , 
even of a channing woman. By her sympathy in their ji, 
national feelings of loyalty to their sovereign, and of an- : ' 
tipathy to Napoleon, she won many a heart which might ;; 
have been insensible to her beauty us well as to the en- j | 
chantment of her voice. Perhaps this influence was never 
so perceptible as at those moments of public depression 
when Napoleon had gained some unexpected victory, and ' 
Madame Catalani would step forth upon the boards of 
Drury-Lano, and sing confiochi^ ‘ God save the King,’ or , 

‘ Rule Britannia.’ When her magnificent voice launched 
upon the thrilling multitude those words so full of na- ' 
tionul pride, * Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves,’ 
or when she gave utterance in the voice of song to the , 
prayer of the country, ‘ Send him victorious, happy and j 
I glorioug,’ then would the excited audience rise en masse 
and applaud with passionate enthusiasm the noble-look- | 
ing cantatrice, who was compared by many to Juno up- | 
lifting the waves with one glance of her queenly eye. 
Thus was our fair Italian virtually enrolled in the grand j 
coalition formed by England against her implacable I 
enemy. 

Madame Catalani came to Paris in 1814, with the ! 
Allies, to enjoy her share of the common triumph. On ' 
the 4th of February 1815 she gave a grand conceit at the j 
Opera-House for the benefit of the poor, when her success , 
was as brilliant as it had been in 1806. During the i 
Hundred Days she* disappeared from the scene, having ! 
followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, where her houso become 
the resort of the most illustrious cmi^antB. After an j 
excursion into Holland and Belgium, Madame Catalani 
returned to Paris on the second restoration of the Hour- , 
boiis. It was at this period that Louis XVIII., wishing I 
to reward the attachment that Madame Catalan! hud i| 
ever evinced for his person, as well as for the cause of 1 
legitimacy, bestowed on her the privilege of the Italian 
Theatre, together with a grant of 160,000 francs. This j 
enterprise became to her the source of endless contraric- i 
j ties and vexations; for M. dc Valabr^gue, being a man of j 
restless mind, and jealous of any one who seemed likely I 
to compete with his wife in the popular favour, sought to j 
dismiss from the Tb6atre-Italien the most talented artists. 

At length Madame Catalani found herself obliged to 
abandon this unfortunate dliection, after having lost the 
good graces of the Parisian public, together with 500,000 
francs of her fortune. In order to repair this double 
misfortune, the celebrated cantatrice undertook a long 
journey in the north of Europe. She visited Denmaik, 
Sweden, and Germany, being greeted everywhere with | 
triumphant applause, and amassing a vast sum of money ! 
by the exci ise of her sjdendid talent. ! 

In 1817 Madame Catalan! visited Venice, where, about j 
thirty years before, her youth and her fame had burst I 
into such early and such glorious bloom. Here the same ' 
laurels awaited her as had been laid at her feet when , 
she made her first appearance at the Fenice. Then was { 
she breathing the poetic atmosphere of hope, with all its ! 
joyous dreams and bright illusions; note all her youthful j 
fancies had been more than realised; but had her suc- 
cessful and triumphant life been productive of all the i 
happiness predicted by a fond and glowing imagination t ; 
This was a question to which perhaps she scarcely dared 
to answer even within the recesses of her own heart. j 

We shall not attempt to follow the steps of 6ur inde- ' 
fatigable traveller, who visited the most remote corners of i 
Europe. Suffice it here to mention her journey to St i 
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Petersburg in 1823, where she met with the most cordial 
and g^acioue reception from the Emperor Alexander. The 
last time of her appearance in public was, wc uiiderlfcand, 
at a concert which she gave in Dublin in the year 1828. 

After having thus, during so long a period, enchanted 
the world by her musical talents, Madame Catalani re- 
tired to a noble property in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
where the later years of her life were passed in the midst 
of a rehned and opulent ease, and in the enjoyment of 
that public esteem which had been won for her by the 
dignity of her character, the serenity of her mind, and tho 
unfailing charity of her heart. In the charming solitude 
that she had fomed for herself, she continued to cultivate 
the art to which she was so passionately attached. She 
sang to please herself, as well as for the enjoyment of imv 
friends; nor was she ever deaf to the solicitations of the 
miserable or necessitous when they came to invoke the 
magic of her name and talent in their behalf. 

I'he tumults and intestine broils by wluch Florence was 
disturbed towards the close of 1848 excited her alarm, 
and caused her precipitately to leave the pleasant villa 
which had been her home for so many years. She camo 
to seek a refuge in Paris <tmong her children who are 
settled there, and who, by the right transmitted to them 
by their father, are citizens of Franco. The cholera, dur- 
ing its recent visitations in that capital, carried off this 
celebrated woman, after a few hours’ illness, on the 12th 
June of this present year (1849) at the age of sixty -nine. 

A few days before her death, Madame Catalani, who 
was sitting in her saloon without any presentiment of her 
approaching end, received a visit from an unknown lady, 
who declined giving her name to the servant. On being 
ushered into her presence, the stranger bowed before her 
with a graceful yet lowly reverence, saying, ‘ 1 am come 
to offer my homage to tho most cclelirated cantatrice of 
our time, as well as to the most noble of women : bless 
me, madame, I arn Jenny Lind !’ Madame Catalani, 
moved even to tears, pressed the Swedish Nightingale to 
her heart. After a prolonged interview, they parted, 
each to pursue her own appointed ]>ath: the one, to close 
her eyes, with unexpected haste, upon earth, with all its 
shifting hopes and fears — the other, to enjoy fresh 
triumphs, the more pure and happy, as they are the fruit 
not only of her bewitching talent, but also of that excel- 
lence which wins for her in every place tho heartfelt 
homage of esteem and love. 

A N G L E R S’ F A N C I K S. 

Walton has given a very seductive description of angling, 
and has connected with the art scenes of meditation, 
innocence, and rural enjoyment. An angler, in his view, 
must be a good man. Now, without detracting from the 
general merits of the character, it has occurred to me, 
after mixing for a time with the lovers of this gentle 
craft, that there are some peculiar tendencies in these 
gentlemen which call for a certain degree of animadver- 
sion. Isaac, 1 think, goes a little too far. A fisher has 
his fancies and foibles like other men; and without mean- 
ing to decry the general respectability of the craft, 1 
would just hint at a few points in which ho suffers his 
imagination to run away with him. 

One of these is a tendency to look at things through 
the water— to magnify, as it were; a kind of uncere- 
moniousness ill dealing with facts, as if these were 
small matters, which fibers were entitled by their calling 
to overlook. For instance, with regard to the number, 
size, and species of the fish taken, tho sportsman, 
whatever his age, rank, or general character, exhibits an 
elasticity of conscience which is not observable in his 
common life? Dozens count for hundreds, an ounce for 
a pound, and a par or minnow for a trout. On tho sub- 
ject of salmon-fifing, this largeness of vision is the most 
remarkable; for a grilse of three pounds thinks nothing 
of weighing eight or ten in the angler’s scales, and those 
of larger size leap at once into a gigantic salmon. As to 
the quality of the fish, it suffers a Sea-change too; and a ! 
yellow kipper blazes like the brightest silver. | 

It may be &id that it would lie easy for a well-^ean- , 


ing friend to bring these matters to the test of expe- 
rience, and ^livince the deluded sportsman that* he la- 
boured under some degree of glamour; but 1 have often 
tried this, i^id have always found very considerable 
difficulty in the way. I nave aecompaified fishers of 
high repute to the burn; have stood shivering at their 
elbow from mom till dewy eve; and, after all, have 
seen only a few par committed to the roomy basket. 
Nevertheless, when 1 left them in despair, 1 have been 
told, to my utter confusion the next day, that ever so 
many dozens were caught in the twilight just after my 
departure. I would walk twenty miles to see a salmon 
taken with the rod, but my curiosity was never vet grati- 
fied. What exploit, however, is more common than this ? 

1 have been living for some time in a country town on 
the banks of the Tweed; and in the evening you see, 
sauntering at the door of the inn, jolly-looking fellows 
redolent of cigars, with fly-hooks twisted round their 
hats, and their breast-pockets swollen out with hook- 
books, their tall rods leaning aristocratically against the* 
wall, as if reposing, like their masters, after the fatigues 
of the day. The whole has a grand look; and one cannot 
help thinking of what the results must be of all this 
preparation. In tho evening you hear the story from 
their own lips, as they converse over their toddy — how 
nicely a monster of a salmon was hooked ; how he 
plunged; how he twisted; how he sulked; how the ' 
angler stumbled into a pool; how he swam with the rod 
in his teeth; how at length, with the merest gossamer of | 
gut, he hauled the leviathan on his side to the bank; 
and witii what precision he then struck him with his 
gaff— although not without spraining his wrist in the 
cunllict, whicii he incontinent exhibits to the company, 
still blackened, if not swollen. The sprain clenches the 
anecdote; and he would ho an infidel indeed who, as the 
company ivarins into emulation of the narrative, and^ 
similar heroic details circulate round the table with the 
glass, would parody between his teeth the lines of the 
poet — 

* 'riiUB, when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 

You talk of nibbles that you never felt, 

And fancy salmon that you never knew I * 

In such meetings of the brotherhood there is often a 
mutual inspection of hooks and lines, which leatis to a 
great display of piscatory loro. Each hook has its Ifis- 
tory. One is taken out with becoming reverence; and 
the fortunate proprietor, after drawing the gut carefully 
between his lips, and stroking its somewhat scanty plu- ; 
mage, ivill tell who was its dresse^r — w'hat were its adven- I 
tures- the number of its victims — and all ’ its moving 
accidents by flood : ’ how it was found in the mouth of a 
fish which had been lost and rchooked; and how it had , 
succeeded in some desperate day, when yotinger and ' 
better -appointed hooks had failed. This distinguished 
iiistruineiit is then handed round and commented on; 
and the young fisher — whose hook-book is a series of 
illumined pages, each gleaming with flies of Oriental 
lustre — gazes with envy and awe on the little' gray 
veteran as it passes. Now comes a trial of the strength 
of snooils, and a discourse on the 'plaiting of lines. 
Haply one has a line wrought by the well-known captain, ; 
from the fair hair of one of Edina’s lovelle^ daughters; j 
and a murmur of applause is heard through the room < 
as its elasticity and strength are displayed oy its proud ! 
possessor. I ! 

This competition in wonders mav perhaps be con- \ 
sidered a iisliet’s foible; but 1 would rather give that j 
name to tho mutual depredation to which it Ic^s. 41'he | 
angler demands belief, but will give none in return. In 
su^ scenes as 1 have alluded to there is much whisper- 
ing and eye-diluting among the company; and I have 
observed that even when a fish is drawn triumphantly 
from the basket in evidence, it is by no means considered 
to be conclusive of the fact. It may be that a noted 
poacher was on the river that day — but what then 1 The 
lellow himself makes his appearance in the evenin^in 
a state of dreamy drunkenness; but you may see by his 
air of resolute denial, and the dull, ox-like stare he fixes . 
upon the successful angler, that there is nothing to be 
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got out of him. It may be remarked that fiehcra Boldom 
see each other’s fish caught, and that they shun one 
another On the river. They are very fidgetty when people 
look into their baskets, as if they came to spy the naked- 
ness of the land. A noted £shei' of my own acquaint- 
ance, on seeing a tyro undoubtedly hook and draw ashore 
a fish, remarked with some spleen that the creature had 
very had teeth. Even the gift of a salmon from a fishing 
friend to another of the cruft, though in itself acceptable, 
appears to occasion soiiie sort of uneasiness; and often 
there is a minute inspection, to discover if the fish be 
not a regular capture of the net, with a mouth unconscious 
of the hook. This I hold to be ungenerous. We should 
not look a gift-fish any more than a gift-horse in the | 
mouth. 

It cannot be denied, however, that many things occur 
to sour the temper of an angler. The weather, for 
instance, is a fertile subject for theory ; and it is to be 
observed that a true fisher, although contradicted every 
May of his life bpr the event, never gives in, but lives 
and dies in his faith. Indeed I have never been able to 
hear two opinions on the weather alike, even from the 
indigenous fishers of the place. One would guess that 
‘ there was ower inuckle fire in the air;* another believed 
* the wind was in the cast;’ a third that 'it was too 
warm ; * and a fourth that ‘ it was too cold.* The water 
was at one time too high, at another too low; now too 
dark, now too clear; in short, there seemed to be neces- 
sary to successful fishing such a combination of circum- 
stances as must occur but rarely. Then I could never 
ascertain what colour of fly was suitable for tbe day. 
Some advised me to consult the hedges on the subject, 
and observe what fly was in vogue at the time. But 
even if all was right at last, the chances were, that I 
returned unsuccessful, and profanely voted fishing a 
Mrudgery, a delusion, and a bore. 1 have been assured, 
notwithstanding, that there are some philosophers who 
go to work scientifically, and fill their baskets with cer- 
tainty, and with little fuss. I believe it; but these men 
I have never yet happened to meet. There was a report 
one morning in the village where 1 lived that a sal- 
jnon had been caught, and 1 immediately went through 
the place in quest of the captor — to look at him as a 
curiosity. But he multiplied himself as fast as the men 
in Duckram, and took as many forms as Proteus. lie 
was a weaver lad at first, then a ploughman, then an 
exciseman, then an old pensioner. A suspicion is abroad 
hero that the trout which occasionally appear at the inn- 
table are the victims, not of the rod, but of the poacher’s 
nets, which silently, but surely, sweep the pools at night. 

I have already remarked, as one of the peculiarities of 
this sport, the tendency of an angler to multiply his 
fish, magnify their size, and improve their species; but it 
is no less strange that all the trouts which are lost are 
greatly larger than those caught. Perhaps it may be 
accounted for by the knowingness of the elder trouts. 

Fishers are accused by tbe uninitiated of conceit and 
incivility, inasmuch as it is tbe custom of the craft, when 
they fall in w’ith any inexperienced sportsiwan, to exa- 
mine his tackle wfth undisguised contempt. The^ try his 
rod by shakjiig it, and then dismiss it from their hands 
with a look of pity, handling his hooks, meanwhile, with 
such a look as they would bestow upon curiosities 
from Central Africa. They make no scruple of peering 
into the basket of the benighted individual ; and this j 
perhaps embohlens him to a retaliatory inspection — when ; 


he is probably rejoiced by the sight of some small fry as 
inndeent and imponderable as his own. This fancy of 
fishers is shared by the whole fraternity, gentle and 
seinple. I have observed the contemptuous air of mere 
hinds when conversing with gentlemen beginners. If 
they are asked, in a courteous manner, if such a kind of 
fly will suit the day, their dry assent leads you to believe 
that it is the respondent’s opinion that it is a matter of 
absolute indifference what sort of fly you employ, and 
th^l in fact, you are beneath the serious attention of a 
real fisher. 

Selfishness is another foible charpd to fishers. Angling, 
Indeed, is the most unsocial of all amusements. A man 


may be excellent company on the road to the stream ; 
but tl^ moment his line is in the water, he cuts his friend 
dead, and mindf Ills own business. So far from lending 
bis aid in any dilemma, the fisher exemplifies in hS 
coveit smile the dogma, * that men find something agree- 
able in the misfortunes even of their dearest friends.’ A 
curious instance of the anti-social effect of the sport oc- 
curred in my own family. One of my boys, who usually 
came to fish with me, was very useful at first in emer- 
gencies ; several times a day he has stripped, and waded 
to clear away my hooks; but such is the natural ten- 
dency of tbe pastime, that he soon seized every oppor- 
tunity of deserting me, that he might fish independently 
of his father. This, however, was an instinct in the young 
vagabond; but if we listen to the conversation of fishers 
in the great crises of the harvest, we shall be surprised 
at an enthusiasm which considers a bad day’s sport as 
something far worse than a national famine. The failure 
of this year’s crop would have been a fearful calamity ; 
and every good man’s first movement, on awaking in the 
morning, was to rush to the windows, and scan the appear- 
ance of the sky. For myself, I was so stupid as to re- 
joice in the prospect when the east was sown with orient 

{)carl, even although aware that the day’s fishing would 
)e indifferent; but in the inn, when I called one morn- 
ing, there was unbounded congratulation among the 
angling guests on a discharge of rain, prostrating, at the 
moment, the standing corn, and deluging the potatoes. 
Nay, a wish was openly expressed that the torrent would 
continue to fall for days; and a hum of deep delight 
buzzed among a number of them as they kept tapping 
on the barometer, and saw the mercury go slowly yet 
resolutely down. 1 confess I could not enter into this 
feeling, but rather enjoyed the mortification which fol- 
lowed the subsiding of the river, when the only fish taken 
was a single grilse. This was caught by a mechanic, 
who, after the gentlemen amateurs had returned to the 
inn, weary and savage, went down to the river after his 
day’s work, with a simple knot of worms at his hook. lie 
sdld the much-prized fish at the inn-door to one of the 
brethren, who immediately packed it up, and directed it 
to a friend in Edinburgh. 

I am little inclined to speak of the cruelty of fishing, 
as the subject is so hackneyed, and as I have been assured 
by certain philosophers that fish are not susceptible of 
much pain ; but the impalement of worms on the hook is, 

I must say, a most harrowing business to the inexpe- 
rienced. Tile catching of eels is also peculiarly painful to 
more than the fish; for in most cases the hook is swal- 
lowed some inches down the creature’s body. It is no | 
doubt a weakness; but on such occasions I have found i 
myself quite unfit for the task of extricating the barbed ! 
steel, and, with the habitual selfishness which fishing gives, | 
have ordered one of my boys to lay open the eel with his | 
penknife. While this process went on, I was obliged to j 
avert my eyes; and cruel as many boys are, it was not 
without pain that mine succeeded in embowclling the 
living and struggling creature. It was no doubt some 
compunctious visitings of conscience for my barbarity both 
I to the fish and the boy which that night haunted my 
I dreams, in the shape of a thousand eels twining round 
iny limbs and bodv, and hissing like serpents in my ear. 

•Such vario 's diacourf^ements had cooled consider- 
ably my angling propensities; but the calcukxtions of a 
great statistician of my acquaintance made me finally 
resolve on abandoning the sport, at least as the business ' ! 
of my vacations. lie set down with much exactness the | 
price of mv wading-boots, rod, reel, lines, hooks, gaff, 
&c. with the various repairs consequent on breakage, 
and I was a little confused to find that the qquatic outfit 
of myself and boys amounted to neariy L.l0 sterling. 
The per-contra to meet this was six pounds’ weight of 
trout, which, averaging at the rate of 4a. per pound, pro- 
duced the congratulatory total of 26., leaving balance 
against me of L.9, Ifls. This does not include the ex- 
pense of a doctor who attended me for a fortnight for a 
sore throat, which was the only thing I caught during my 
first week’s fishing. I must add, since I am at confes- 
sion it anyrate, tnat I have been much disconcerted by 
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the iiimtitude of my family aa regards the fruits of 
my fisj^g., V At first it gave me excessiye delkht to 
see my wi& and daughters pick a paT-Of' two of my catch- 
ing for breakfast; but 1 soon percemd that their appro- 
bation was hollow, and that at last their gorge rose at 
the dainties. I orerheard the servants say that they 
scunnered at them ; and, in fact, the only individual in 
the house who patronised me was the cat, who, by some 
unaccountable accident or other, always came in for the 
lion’s share. For myself, I did not half like the notion 
of eating what I had killed; and on one occasion the j 
fishiness of iny hands, caused by taking a few par off the ; 
hook, had so entered my soul, that vdieu I saw the vie- i 
tims on the table, 1 had merely strength to order their | 
removal. I 

In addition to all this, 1 have just received a hint 
that reports of my poor success as a fisher had reached 
the world in whica 1 live, and that I may expect some 
roasting in the winter circles. This has brought my dis- 
content to a climax; and feeling myself to bo pretty con- 
siderably fished up, 1 am now resolved to take my rod to 
pieces for the lost time, wind up my pirn, return to town, 
strike out for amusement in a different line, convinced 
that, with all my endowments, I fall lamentably short in 
that poetical imagination, which is the life and soul of a < 
Tweeii Fly Fisher. 


TUK IlED HILL REFORMATORY FARM. 
When country gentlemen visited liondon some years ago, 
one of the most interesting sights to them — especially if 
they were magistrates — was the Philanthropic School 
ill St George’s Fields. This cstablishinont was formed 
about sixty years ago for the reception of juvenile crimi- 
nals, and of the destitute ofispriiig of convicted felons. 
When in the school, the pupils were subjected to two 
processes of education — the first combining religion with 
tbo rudiments of commerce and literature, and the next 
such practical instruction in some useful branch of in- 
dustry as should enable thorn to maintain themselves in 
after-life by their own skill. This being the earliest in- 
stitution whose system combined the prevention of crime 
with the refonnation of young criminals, it was, for many 
years during the commencement of its history, watched 
with interest by the comparatively few who then were ac- 
tively desirous o^ the welfare of the poor and the debased. 

To such, an inspection of the establishment produced 
much gratification. The visitor entered at a lodge in the 
London Road, and found himself in a large irregular area, 
surrounded on one side by shops for tailors, shoemakers, 
brushmakers, basketmakers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
printers, kc. There was also a rope-walk, and a manu- 
factory for mats. Opposite were the superintendents’ 
residences. The girls’ school — in which they learned to 
knit, sew, and were trained to become domestic servants — 
was walled olT from the boys’ department. It was, how- 
ever, found necessary in 1017 to discontinue the admis- 
sion of criminal girls, and more recently, the change of 
plan in the institution has necessitated the exclusion of 
that sex altogether. At the end of the enclosure there 
was a chapel, which still faces St George’s Road. The 
space occupied by the entire range of buildings was there- 
fore great — so great, that; since the removal of the estab- 
lishment ko Hed Hill, near Keigate in Surrey, a not in- 
considerable * neighbourhood ’ of houses has been built 
upon only a part of it. 

It was here that the old prejudices against the irre- 
claimability of criminals first received a check. The old- 
school gentleman or magistrate saw convicted felons of 
tender yea^, whom he had dismissed in Quarter-^sion 
sentences as * hardened young rascals,’ working at their 
various avocations with diligence and cheerfulness. On 
inquiring into their general character or conduct, he 
found they were pretty much, or, if anything, a shade 
better, than those of other lads; and — if he were not one 
alreody-rtho chances were very much in favour of his 
becoming a subscriber to the institution. 

More than fifty years* experience showed thatg upon 
the whole, this reformatory plan worked well; ^ut the 


society became rich, and followed out the seldom-failihg 
law of Oiffluenoe by falling also into a slothful jroutln^. 
Although everything went on with rigid pronriety— abat- 
ing now and then the escape over the walls of an im- 
patieilt andjuntameable pupu— the sphere of the society ’a 
usefulness was not extended. The energy of its managers 
got consolidated into an undeviating regularity; so many 
children were apprenticed out during each year, and so 
many were elected in to fill their ^aces. This sort of 
slumber was not, however, of long duration; for fortu- 
nately, about eight years since, the <N>ntrol of the institu- 
tion devolved upon an energetic philanthropist, who saw 
by what means the society might be rendered more ex- 
tensively ofiicaciouB, and how many of its disadvantages 
might be removed. It will bo useful to enumerate a few 
of these: — 

When first formed, tho establishment was literally * in 
tho fields,* but gradually these were built over, and in- 
habited ; cousequently tne inmates were obliged to be 
kept almost prisoners. It was found impossiblu to givp 
the boys occasional holidays, or even to afibrd them little 
offices of trust — such as executing errands, or carrying 
letters — without exposing them to the temptations and 
associates it was the object of the school to rescue them 
from. Again, when placed out as apprentices, once free 
of restraint, they frequently relapsed into evil. Some- 
times, despite tho vigilance of tho directors, they got into* 
bad hands, and boys of apparently the steadiest charac- 
ter and most promising disposition fell into crime from 
the ill-treatment or neglect of their masters. It is ad- 
mitted ill one of tho more recent reports of the institu- 
tion that only two-thirds of those who had passed under 
its iufiueiicc permanently benefited by it. Since, also, 
the earlier years of the society’s operations, competition 
among ineiabers of tho difierent trades to which the 
pupils were bred has become more severe, and when oqt 
of tho hands of even the best masters, they have gone 
back into dishonesty from sheer want of employment. 
Indeed the useful articles manufactured in the school, 
which at one time found a ready sale, would, more re- 
cently, have remained on hand but for tho exertions and 
purchases of the subscribers. 

Ill this state of things, there is no knowing how the 
value of the Philanthropic Society might have languished 
but for a vigorous effort to resuscitate it. Instead^f a 
benefit, it might possibly become almost a cruelty to pen 
up young pcu])le in a comparatively confined space, and 
train them to trades, by the after-exercise of which they 
would have small chance of obtaining a livelihood. When 
sent into tlie world, they would only swell the multi- 
tudes of artisans, whose greatest good-fortune is barely 
to keep theiiibelves in life by their labour. 

It was this basis upon which Mr Sydney Turner, tlie 
resident chaplain and manager of the Philanthropic in- 
stitution, seems to have built the beneficial improve- 
ments he has prevailed on the committee to introduce 
into the plans of the society. With the example of the 
government reformatory at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, and 
of Mettray, the colonie agrioole, near Tours (frequently 
alluded to in this Journal), before him, as affording ex- 
amples for avoidance or guides to success, he, seconded 
especially by the present humane and ennghtened trea- 
surer (Mr William Gladstone), set about altering the 
system then in force. In company with Mr Payiitcr, the 
police magistrate, who takr^ a warm- interest in the re- 
form of young criminals, he visited the Mettray colony; 
mode himself acquainted with its details; and in taking 
it as a model, rejected what appeared uiisuitable^o an 
English reformatory, and. only retained such as seemed 
excellencies. He saw at once the truth of the principle 
laid down by the originators of this noble penitentiary: — 
that farm labour should be tho basis of every system of 
industrial reform, and that trades and handicrafts should 
be deemed secondary. 

It was therefore decided, on the return of these gentle- 
men, that the operations of the Philanthropic Miool 
should I>e removed into the country — a change present- 
ing many advantages in Fbagloud over even the refor- 
matoxy ^item by meaua of agriculture and handicraft 
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puraued in France. There^ when reformed, the pupil has 
to take his chance with the rest of the overstocked 
corninunity ; which is as bad a chance there as in this 
country^ France has no foreign colonies to which his 
skill and labour can be transferred ; Great Britain has. 
While our home labour market overflows almost to the 
point of starvation, our colonists are stretching forth 
their hands to us, imploring help to gather in their har- 
vests; and, despite the distress which prevails here, the 
call is but sparingly answered. This, therefore, is the 
grand opening for the absorption of reformed criminals : 
they are removed from evil influences, and their em- 
ployers are put in possession of skilled labour. Besides, 
this is a calling in which no competition exists: as yet, 
so fur as wo know, it has nowhere become a branch of 
education to train up an emigrant — to deal, in short, with 
])ractical colonisation as a profession to be taught. 

After some diihcuUles, the Hed-Hill Farm was obtained, 
and this interesting experiment commenced by the ad- 
mission of seventeen lads, mostly above fourteen years of 
dge, and from country districts. Farm labour, although 
the basis of the plan, did not exclude the handicrafts 
already taught and practised in St George’s Fields. If, 
in addition to a knowledge of ordinary agricultural ope- 
rations, the candidate for employment in the colonies 
could make a cart, a spade, a gate, or a coat; a jiair of 
• shoes, a bedstead, or a table and chairs — if he could 
i mend a plough, shoe a horse, make bricks and draining- 
II tiles, build a wall, or thatch a roof- his value to his 
1 1 in.asUr and to himself would be increased in proportion. 
,, Kor would emigration be his only resource. He would 
be much prized by the home farmer ; for, despite all we 
I hear about the distress of the agricultural population in 
Knglaiid (and it is indeed in winter truly severe), skilful 
labourers are scarce, and not ill-paid. 

The excellence of these plans, and a small piinted 
Iflstory of the Philanthropic institution, occupied iny 
thoughts, and formed the subject of convcisation with 
my companion, while travelling on the Brighton Railway 
some weeks since, on our way to tlie lied-ilill Farm- 
School, to which the major part of the Philanthropic 
! pupils had been by that time removed, 
i On alighting at the Ked Hill station, wc were received 
by a neat young groom, who drove us in a small vehicle, 
i verjL carefully and well, over a mile and a-half of roughish 
road to the chaplain’s residence, into which wc were po- 
I litely ushered by another youth, vho announced us to 
j our host. 

‘ Surely,’ I said when that gentleman arrived, ‘neither 
I of those lads were ever convicts '{ ’ 

‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘one was convicted once — the 
other, who is fioin Parkhurst, twice ; butthoy are both so 
I thoroughly reformed, that wc trust them as fully as wc 
j do any of our other bervants — soinetiiiies with money to 

I pay small bills.’ 

j On advancing to a sort of balcony to look around, we 
> I found ourselves on the top of one of that low range of 

I I eminences known as the Surrey Hills, with, if not an 
I extensive, a cheerful and picturesque lund.^cape to look 

upon. Immediately to the left stood a pretty group of 
buildings, comprising the chapel, a school-room, and two 
houses, each iq contain sixty boys; the foundation-stone 
of the first having been laid by Prince Albert no longer 
ago than the 30th of April. These unpretending hut 
tasteful Gothic edifices, relieved, as they were, by a back- 
ground of thick foliage, whiclf stretched away at intervals 
to the boundaries of the estate, ^ave a sylvan, old-Eiiglish 
character to the seen#, which will doubtless bo endeared 
to the memory of many an emigrant when labouring out 
his mission in the Antipoiles. In front, in a dell, beyond 
a cutting through which the South-Eastern Railway 
p.'isscs, and half-hidden by tall trees, the farm-house in 
1 W'hich the boys, now on the farm, are accommodated, 

I partially revealed itself; ^hile beyond, a cottage, in 
I which the bailiff of the estate lives, was more plainly 
I seen.^ The view stretching westward is bounded by what 
I geologists used to call a ‘crag and tail,’ of no great 
I elevation, but bearing a miniature resemblance to the 
I foundations of Old Edinburgh, and this aB8ociati<^n is 


strengthened when one learns that it is <;idled ‘Leith 
Hill.’ Under it stands the town of Reigati^^:;;;; | 

Dotted about th«-iarm — of which our terraced point of 
view afforded a p^6ct supervision — were groups of juve- 
nile labourers steadily plying their tasks. One small 
party were grubbing a hedge, theijr captain or monitor 
constructing a fire-heap of the refuse; a detachment of 
two was setting up a gate, under the direction of a carpen- 
ter; a third group was digging a field of what we after- 
wards found to be extremely hard clay ; and a fourth 
was wheeling manure. We could also see flitting to and 
fro, immediately about the farm-house and offices, seve- 
ral small figures, employed in those little odd jobs that 
the ‘minding’ of poultry, the feeding of pigs, the groom- 
ing of horses, and the stalling of oxen, entail upon the 
denizens of a farm-steading. 

The systematic activity which pervaded the whole 
estate, and the good order in which everything appeared, 
bespoke rather lui old-established than a recently -entered 
fariii. Indeed, were it not for the noise of a few brick- 
layers’ trowels at work upon the chapel, and here and 
there a dilapidated hedge in process of repair, or a field 
of rough farming that looked like neglected land in 
process of being reclaimed, we should have imagined . 
ourselves upon that exception (unhappily) to the English . 
system — u farm held upon a long lease which had nearly j 
run out. ! 

Having been gratified with this coup (T ceil, we descended, j 
under the guidance of our reverend host, to take a nearer i 
view of the operations. On our way, he informed us that j 
the extent of the faim is no more than 140 acres; but || 
that, small as it is, he hoped, with some additions readily j 
obtainable, that as many as 500 boys would be eventually 
trained upon it. It appears to havo been admirably 
chosen for the purpose. These acres include every va- 
riety of Soil, from light sand to the stiffest clay, the gene- 
rahty of it consisting of ferruginous marl, the colour of 
wliich doubtless ga\e the name to the hill over which 
it is chiefly spread. The more stubborn part of the estate 
will not only supply what is chiefly required — labour— 
but will also be the means of instiucting the pupils in 
the proper method of cultivating consolidated soils; while 
the modes of dealing with lighter land will be exem- 
plified in the more Iruible sandy earths. 

While approaching the ne.arest knot of young labourers, 
it happened that the recollection of a visit I had paid 
some years ago to the tuw'iihouse of the society arose 
vividly in my mind. I remembered w'ell, that although 
generally healthy, some of the boys seemed pale, and 
when you addressed them, answered furtively, and di<l 1 1 
not look straight into your face. But the ruddy, smiling i j 
countenance which was now turned up to return the pas- j 
tor’s greeting, formed a striking contrast to what I had | 
noticed orr the previous occasion. It beamed with health | 
and pleasure; the first due to a free life in the country, j 
changed froiir a pent-up existence in town; and the latter | 
to the affable kindness of his treatment. The boy was 1 
‘puddling’ (ramming earth round the foundation of) a i 
gate-post, and replied to certain suggestions respecting 1 
his mode of doing his task in a frank, fearless, but per- | 
fcctly respectful manner. We passed on to the hedge- 
grubbing. This is h.ard work, and the boys were plying , 
away manfully. Will lent force to every stroke of the j 

pick, and every incision of the axe. The mourent the j 

director came in sight, a smile rose to every face. A I 

large, spreading, obstinate root was giving a couple of | 

the young grubbers a vast deal of trouble, and the supe- | 
rior, supposing the boys were not going about their task 
in the best niuiincr, suggested an alteration in their plan. 

It was pleasing to see, instead of a servile or a dogged 
acquiescence in this hint, tliat the elder lad at once gave, 
his reasons for the mode he had chosen for unearth- 
ing the root. A short argument ensued^ between the 
master and pupil, which ended in a decision tkat the 
latter was right. This showed the terms on which these 
two individuals — who might be described as ant^odes in 
station, in morals, and in intellect — stood lowrfrds each 
other. Tho law of kindness (the only code practised 
here) had brought both into perfect rapport. No re- 
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strain^ except that imposed by propriety and 

respect. The m 6 niior or captain of tMs groups w^a also 
‘drawn out’ by our cicerone to the means by 

which he kept up ventilation iA the buti)lAg heap which he 
was replenishing with Refuse. This he did not manage 
very scientifically, but in a manner which showed he 
: thoroughly understood the principles of combustion, 

I and that his mind, as well as his hands, were engaged in 
I the task. 

In wandering from this group to another part of the 
I farm, 1 could not help remarking on the wide difTerence 
exhibited between these boys and those at Mettray, whom 
myself and my companion had chanced to see, during, 
the November of last year, drawn up, rank and file, in 
the noble square of the colony. The latter seemed, one 
and all, the victims of excessive discipline. Fear Sat upon 
their faces. They are not encouraged to speak ; and visi- 
tors arc requested not to address them. At Rod Hill, on 
the contraiy, free intorcourse is cultivated and courted. 
tO No discipline is enforced which involves punishment 
so severe as to be much dreaded, and not the slightest 
restraint upon personal liberty is imposed. Any boy is 
free to leave the farm if he chooses to make his escape; 
there is neither wall, nor bolt, nor bar to hinder him. 
Five instances only of desertion have occurred since the 
school has been in actual operation. Of these misguided 
youths, who were all of the youngest class of inmates, 
three have returned of their own accord, begging to be 
again admitted ; two others were sent back by their 
friends, the desire of seeing whom was the motive of their 
elopement. Although the labour is severe, the clerical 
chief has managed to instil into those under his charge 
a patient endurance, if not a love of it, and a tolerance of 
the restraints it imposes, far superior to the temptations 
of the miserable lawless liberty of their previous career 
of crime. It should, however, be remarked, that the 
lads in the Farm School have all suffered for their 
oftences, by imprisonment, or some other penalty, before 
their admission to it, and come mostly as volunteers un- 
der the impulse of repentance, and a desire to do better 
for themselves. The ‘ colons * of Mettray, on the contrary, 
are all * de'teiius * — are literally convicts still under the 
sentence and restraint of law. < 

‘ Those boys whom we have left,* I remarked, * are 
possibly the best-disposed in the school, and never were 
deeply dyed in crime ? * 

‘ Oil the contrary,* was the reply, * among them are 
youths who have not only been frequently convicted and 
imprisoned for felonies, but were, before coming here, 
habitually addicted to faults which the laws do not 
i punish. They seldom spoke without an imprecation, were 
frequently intoxicated, and were guilty of other vices, 
which one would imagine their youth precluded them 
from iudiilgiiig in. Yet you now find them expressing 
themselves with propriety, and conducting themselves 
quite as well as most of the farm- boys in this parish.* 

At the extremity of the estate, beyond the bailiff’s 
house, was a party of younger boys digging a field of 
obstinate clay nearly as hard as unbaked brick. The 
superintendent, who directed their operations, gave 
them a good character for perseverance, and added, that 
he was sometimes surprised at the aptitude displayed by 
the boys when farm-tools were first put into their hands. 
Althougii their previous mode of life proved they could 
never before have been used to delving, draining, trim- 
ming hedgerows, &c. yet the intelligence many of them dis- 
placed when set about such work fi>r the first time caused 
their instructor — whose former experience had lain among 
countre parish apprentices — to marvel greatly. The 
truth 18, l^e schemes and contrivances — criminal .^though 
' they were — in which these lads were forced to engage to 
relievo the miseries of their old mode of life (and to 
which^we adverted in a former article), have a ten- 
dency to sharpen their wits and brighten their intellects. 
As the most hardened inetal takes the highest polish, so 
these youths, when thoroughly reformed and trained, are 
most often the brightest workmen. 

To each their benignant pastor gave a kind word, even 
if it were one expressive of disapprobation for eoTge fault; 


of whiclf he pointed out the evil oonsequences with such 
plain and convincing reasoning, that the delinquent ex- 
pressed cbntrltion either in words or by a more expressive, 
MCause mote ^nianeous, look. He had manifestly tried 
to study each character, and adapted his arguments to 
suit its peculiarities, using such means of cure ae were 
most efficacious for the special moral diseases under which 
the patient happened to labour. 

In this lies the true secret of all reformatory ^orts 
undertaken for the young. As in medicine, so in morals 
much depends upon adapting the remedies to the character 
and kina of disease. To bnng every sort of mental obli- 
quity under one mode of treatment, or one set of rules, is 
as irrational as if a physician were to treat his patients 
in classes, and administer to each class the same physic. 
Nothing can be more plain, than that, to cure immora- 
lity, the moral sentiments must be addressed; and this is 
impossible, or at most ineifectual, where the peculiarities 
of each moral ailment is not studied, and where any 
system of general routine is followed. The disappointr 
ment occasioned by the expensive government experiment 
at Parkhurst must be in a great measure referred to too 
great a degree of generalisation and systematising. 

Conversing on this topic, we arrived at the farmhouse, 
where we saw the scholars engaged in a variety of home 
duties; from baking and storing bread to mending stock- 
ings, in which useful avocation we detected two juniors* 
in an outhouse. 

In the evening, at six, the boys were assombled in the 
school-room for instruction and prayers. An additional 
interest was occasioned by the circumstance of the resi- 
dent chaplain having only the day before returned from 
a second visit to Mettray. After a prayer, and the read- 
ing and exposition of an appropriate chapter from the 
Testament, ho gave the assembly an account of what ho 
had seen ; and read the answer to an address ho h%I 
taken over to the Mettray boys from themselves. This 
document is interesting, and we were favoured with a 
copy of it, which we translate as follows ; — 

‘ The Boys op the Agrici’LTUR\l Colonv at MotraV 

TO THE Youths of the Philanthropic Farsi-Scuoiol. 

‘ Dear Friends and Brothers in the Lord — Mr Glad- 
stone and Mr Turner, your respected directors, have conic 
to visit our colony, and we can hardly tell you how much 
pleasure we felt when Mr Gladstone, after speaking to us 
about the farm-school, read to us your address. 

* Thanks, dear friends, for this generous impulse of 
your hearts. You have well understood our feelings. 
Yes, we are, we shall alwa^ be, your brothers. The 
same love of what is good animates us both. 

* Tears of joy and thankfulness glistened in our eyes 
as wo board your kind wishes for us; and our honoured 
and excellent directors, the ViscOunt de Courteilles and 
M. Demetz, have been equally moved by them. Your 
sentiments are indeed noble and Christian. 

* Dear brothers, we all owe much to God, who has di- 
rected the honoured friends by whom both wC^ find you 
are superintended. Do you pray, let us pray, for the 
founders of both our schools. Let u« pray for their hap- 
piness, and for the welfare of the asylums which they have 
opened. When you kneel down each ni|^ht before God, 
think of us in France, who, on our part, will add to our 
petitions a prayer for you in England. 

‘ Like us, you say you jiave erred — ^you have known 
trouble. But like us, too, you have resolved to have 
done with your past life of disor^. You will succeed 
in this, dear friends, for the proviothce of God h%s sent 
you enlightened and Christian friends. You have found 
in Mr Gladstone and Mr Turner what we have found in 
dur worthy founders and directors. Let us follow (heir 
lessons. So shall we march among the foremost in the 
path of honour and virtue in which they lead us. 

‘ Dear friends, we form this day an aftectionate allianm 
with you — one that shall latj^. The ring which our direc- 
tors send will bC (he substantial symbol of this umioh of 
our hearts with yours. You will see these wtords en- 
graved on it, God, honour, union, recollection ” — 
words which are cur metto. Let them be also yours. 
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Lot U8 be Ireful. Jjet us join together in strife against from Bishop Latimer-*-ma 7 hare not o^jfe* lii 
what is. evil. Let us support one another in what is goo4. candle in this country which, by God’s gtSoL tA 
Let us love each other to the end. be put out again/.^but that many others may b^ 

* Dear friends and brothers, health and happiness to from it. 
you all. 

(Signed by the elder brothers and monitors) 

‘ Lands, Bellonet, Angey, MAUctfiN, Out, Jossbt, 

Mari, Collot, Souvigne, Heoert, Chevalier.* 


lighted a 
shall not 
»e kindled 


TOIL AND l^RIAL.* 

This is the somewhat commonplace and unsuggestive 
title of a book which, aspiring to little, will probably 


This was, the bearers of it were assured, the veritable effect much. It is a story of the people, written for the 
I composition of the subscribing bovs. It was read on this people, and published in a form which is within the 
occasion amidst the most profound attention. When the people’s reach. Its text is the early-closing movement, 
assemblage broke up, the lads separated to their play- and thereon the author bases that best of homilies — the 
ground in an orderly manner. The young groom, how- sterling truth which lies hidden under the allurements 
ever, departed for the stable to prepare the vehicle for our of fiction. ‘Toil and Trial’ will do more than half a 
departure; for our most interesting visit was nearly over, dozen prosy public meetings to aid the cause for which 
In a parting conversation with the resident chaplain, it is written. Of the worth and usefulness of that cause 
he told us that thirty-six reformed boys had already been there can now bo but one opinion ; and therefore the 
sent to Algoa Bay; and that, despite the storm of disaf- critic, in dealing with Mrs Crosland’s book, has but to 
fection raised in Cape Colony against the introduction of consider how far she has attained her end. i 

convicts, the lads were well received. They had scarcely This has been done by- extreme simplicity — almost 
stepped on shore, before every ono of them was engaged, homeliness — in narration, plot, and characters. It is a 
and the accounts since received of them were highly chapter in London life, such as any one might read when 
favourable. walking into some of the great linendrapers’ shops. 

Although the important results which will assuredly each of which seems a little world in itself. From such 
How from this experiment can only be carried out by the an one the hero and heroine, Jasper and Lizzie Hivers, 

* extension of its plans, yet large numbers of pupils in are taken. They are assistants iii the same shop — have 
such establishments would, for the reasons we have given, been married some time, but conceal their union, for 
bo an evil. Centralisation and generalisation woind be fear lest that stringent and most evil custom of London 
as inevitable as they are much to be dreaded. To do any mercers — the exclusion of married men — should take 
good, the mind of each boy must bo influenced separately; from both the poor pittance which is their only support, 
and in a large school, this would be impossible for one Most touching is the account of the privations, miserable 
superintendent to accomplish. The Philanthropic School contrivances — even imputed shame — to which both, and 
is now within manageable bounds, and the chaplain knows especially poor Lizzie, are exposed by the maintenance 
each lad almost as intimately as he does his own children; of this galling secret. 

lyit when the establishment is extended to 500 pupils, as * It was the beginning of a bright and glowing summer’s 
is contemplated, much of his influence over individuals day. As usual, Jasper Rivers and his wife left home 
will cease. To obviate this, it is intended to make between seven and eight o’clock, Lizzie previously giving 
each * family ’ consist of sixty individuals, guided by a the most exact directions to the maid-of-all-work respoct- 
inastcr (with an assistant) and his wiye—& vast stride of ing the care of the chUd — how she was to be taken into 
improvement upon the maiire and sous-maiire system tho Park before the heat of noon came on, and again at 
of Mettray. The softening restraint instinctively im- five or six o’clock — apportioning the hours for sleep and 
posed by the mere presence of a woman — setting aside her food with the mo8| precise attention. With their minds 
higher influences — will bo most beneficial. Much — a//, wo full of the coming disclosure (of thoir marriage), they 
ma}*venture to say — will, however, depend upon the tact, naturally talked about it — wondering what the result 
temper, demeanour, and patience of these most impor- would actually be, and scarcely realising that this might 
taut functionaries. It is here, indeed, that the point of bo the last time they should thus walk together, thread- 
difiioulty in effecting the reformation of vicious habits ing the same streets, as they had done, till every stone and 
and impulses in the young presents itself. Nearly all post had become an acquaintance; usually parting at the 
reformatory systems have failed from the unskilfulness, piece of dead wall, whence sometimes ono, and sometimes 
from the want of long-suflering forbearance, and of the other, made a longer circuit to their destination; thus 
prompt but kindly firmness, on the part of those to arranging not to arrive together. This was only one out 
whom the task of reformation has been confided. It is of twenty petty degrading plans that had become a habit, 
the possession of these qualities by the reverend priii- and called not for either thought or comment. 

* nriiAv naaQ 4-lii-rvii rrk 


cipal in an eminent degree which has brought (^bout the 
pleasing state of things we have described at the Red- 


* They pass through London streets, seeing eveiywhcrc 
the pale drapers’ assistants drowsily commencing their 


Jlill FarHi, and we look with some anxiety to tho time daily toil by “dressing” shop -windows, 
when, notwithstanding his general supervision, the small- " Street after street it is the same story,” said Jasper 
cst of his functions will have to be delegated. with a sigh ; and he added, •* well, I suppose wo ought 

As we arrived at 'the Red-Hill railway station for our to find consolation in knowing there are thousands wJio 
return journey some time before the train started, we em- suffer as much as ourselves.’’ 

ployed the interval in making inquiries as to the charac- “ My dear Jasppr,” exclaimed his wife; ‘‘think a ruo- 
ter the Philanthropic boys bore among their neighbours, pent, and I < m sure you will never say that again. Is 
who, we were previously informed, had at first looked it not extraordinaty that such an argument caa ever bo 
upon the new colony with (J»'ead.* Every account we put forth I Surely the very fact that thousands do suffer 
received was, wo were happy to find, favourable i tho ought to rouse us to the heartier exertions, and make us 

f— i. *i.A ......a » 


ex-criminals had not^casioned a single complaint. 

In k'^ss than an hour we were again amidst the murk 


the more willing martyrs in the cause, if need be.” 

“ Lizzie,” he replied, turning towa^s her, and almost 


of London, almost envying the young criminals of Rod stopping in the street as he spoke, “ I always thought 
Hill the pure air they breathed; at the same time fer- you tho most sensible woman I ever knew; frit latterly 


vently hoping that tho example and objects of this farm y’ou have often surprised me. 
may gradually be extended to every county in Great just opinions, which strike mi 
Britain; and that its founders— to borrow a quaint trope as their truth.” 


le. You seem to have so many ' 
me as much by their freshness 


“ I am afraid,” said Lizzie smiling, that my opinions 
* A bargain had nearly been concluded at one time for a farm | are not very profound : but latterly, ai I told you yester- 
to the v'Orth of the metropoLi»i 5ut bo great was the horror of the ■ 


contigSouB gentry, that one of them actually present^ the society 
with a donation of L.1000, on condition that the scene of re- 


* Toll and Trial. A Story of London Life. By Mrs Newton 


formatory operations should be removed ; and accordingly it was Orodond (late Camilla Tooled), - London : Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
shiftsd to Surrey. and Co. 





day, 1 haye had a little time to tAinh; and as I liad 
previously many sorts of sorroir, therefore my 

thoughts be the better worth i^emberings But 
here we are at — Street; we had betti^ separate. Yet 
wait a moment : I declare I had forgotten my ring. Hold 
my elove, dear; 1 will be quick.’* 

^ And Jasper held hi^]|lore, while Lizzie drew off her 
wedding-rlne, and suspended it to a black ribbon which 
she constanUy wore round her neck, and to which alone 
was yisiblv attached a locket containing the hair of her 
dead motner. With the adroitness of long habit, the 
slender golden badge was carefully hidden nearer her 
heart. Now this necessary operation was a perpetual 
annoyance to Jasper Rivers ; but one of which his wife 
was so unconscious, that it was a mere accident whet Kor 
it was performed in his presence or not. There is a petty, 
frantic jealousy about most men, with which women, 
calm in the haven of confidence, find it hard to sympa- 
thise; and perhaps it was a dim suspic'on of this fact 
which made him half-ashamed to betray the irritation 
•this trilling circumstance occasioned; but it galled him 
none the less. He felt as if, the withdrawal of her 
ring, she ceased to belong to him ; as if sho fell away 
from his care and protection into the shadow of a doubtful 
position; and just in proportion as it ought to have been 
cheered by the light o|. his confidence, unfortunately a 
host of fretful fancies !ihvaded his peace. Lizzie oRcn 
wondered that, in the hours of business, ho should show 
an irritation of temper sho but seldom witnessed at home; 
yet little suspected that the stray look or careless word 
of another might have occasioned the ebullition.* 

One of these * ebullitions * — which, together with other 
qualities, make Jasper not half so worthy a personage as 
his patient, self-denying, much-enduring wife — cause the 
impromptu disclosure of the secret, and the consequent 
dismiBsioii of both. Troubles threaten to gather round 
the young pair, but arc evaded by an incident which, we 
cannot but observe, diminishes greatly the lifelike and 
simple force of the narrative, Lizzie, seeking for work, 
finds, in the usual sudden unforeseen way of romance, 
an old friend, Mr Matthew Warder, who helps Jasper to 
a situation, and in fact proves the ‘good angel* to every- 
body in tho story. This is a fault in the jnoral of the 
book. Not chance, but their own exeftions and worthy 
endurance, should have brought success to the young 
couple. Every struggling draper's assistant cannot hope 
to find a rich early-closing friend to help him out of his 
difiicuUies, but every one can bo taught that, by truth, 
honesty, and a little patience, tho right will conquer at 
List. There is another mistake in the literary construc- 
tion of the story. Mrs Crosland makes her characters 
speak chiefly on early -closing in long moral homilies of a 
page or a page and a-half, which, Uiough excellent and 
true — even eloquent at times — are in no cases appropriate 
cither to tho station, education, or feelings of the indi- 
viduals in whoso mouths they are put. Tho matter on 
which they debate might easily have been brought for- 
ward by suggestions rather than lecturings; b^ acts, not 
words. The simple facts of tho narration furnish its best 
moral. 

Thore are a few good sketchos of character rather hinted 
at than developed, which indeed tho space of tho small 
volume would seem to forbid. Among these are Mrs 
Denison, the stepmother of Lizzie, * a little, dark-oyed, 
fussy, had^een-pretty woman, of five-and-thirty, with a 
disagreeable voice and will of her own. She wore rich 
silks and expensive jewellery the first thing in tho morn- ] 
ing, though, to be sure, her ‘‘first thing’* was not veiy i 
early. But to make amends for her own Indulgences, the ^ 
servants, inclusive of Miriam Lowe, the young goveiness, ^ 
lyere up be Ames.* This Miriam Lowe is another half- i 
defined sketch, pleasing enough to make one wish for i 
more of it. A third is indicated by poor little Ellen, i 
Lizzie’s ffirst child, blighted into premature decay for 1 
want of that care which the unacknowledged wife and i 
mother dared not give; and even in the coming shadow ( 
of prospofity, dying at last. This circumstance, wo may < 
mention by the way, furnishes the authoress with an t 
excellent half page on intra-mural interment — an oppor- s 


tunlty: which, tocher with othert in the course of the 
Iwk, shejeAver lets slip. Indeed, there are few women 
who wiela so fearless and ali the same time bo Clever a 
pen against the .ccying evils of society. An extract to 
show we oocsiilonal powef which the book exhibits will 
conclude our notice. It describes a fire on the adjoining 
premises of Messrs Lorimer, the early-closing firm, and 
their opponents, Jasper’s late masters, Messrs Frong : — 

. ‘Long he eat (that is, Frank Warder, shopman of 
Messrs Lorimer, and lover of Miriam XiOwe); and a slight 
shiver through his fi'ame, together with the click of the 


sound, and evidently proceeded from the direction of the 
Frong’s premises, the back of which immediately adjoined 
those occupied by the Messrs Lorimer; the two together 
cutting off—isolating — the comer houses, whose conve- 
nience had probably l^en entirely sacrificed for the com- 
mercial purposes of the two larger building. The noise^ 
increased — in a minute or two was followed by screams-—* 
and at the instant that a sudden sufiboating smell burst 
on the senses of Frank Warder, the terrible word “Fire!** 
was shrieked by a score of voices. 

‘ It awoke the whole household; but Frank had a great 
advantage over those thus fearfully aroused from heavy 
slumber. Already tho bright flames darted from the back 
windows of Messrs Frong’s, their pointed tongues, directed 
by the dry wintry wind, sloped towards the rival shop, 
till they almost seemed to lick its walls. Frank saw in 
an instant the imminence of the peril; but hli strength 
of mind did not desert him. He leaped rather than 
stepped up stairs to the sleeping-chambers, taking care to 
close the door of every room in hia way. On the first 
landing ho met Mr Lorimer flying to the nursery, and 
his half-fainting wife refusing to stir until tho children 
were safe. Meanwhile came the din of voices, and the 
terror of fifty human beings drawn from their beds by 
the alarm of fire; nevertheless there was something in 
Frank’s appearance, entirely dressed as he was, and in 
his collected manner, that gave confidence to the rest, 
and his words were listened to by all. 

“Dear sir!” he exclaimed to Mr Lorimer, “ be calm, 
and there is no danger. You have not only good time to 
leave the house, but to save whatever valuables maj^ be 
at band. Let mo take Mrs Lorimer safely to some house 
opposite — there I see tho dear children have each a pro- 
tector — and then wo must see what ctvn be done in tho 
shop and warehouse. I’ll be leader ! Who’ll follow me I ” 

“ 1 — I — 1 1” was shouted by so many, that it seemed 
as if every one not personally engaged in assisting the 
women and children was eager to bo of service. • ♦ * 

“ Listen to me a moment,” exclaimed Frank, as he re- 
entered the house, where a stifling sensation warned him 
’ of tho approaching catastrophe. “ Who’ll follow me to 
the inner warehouse, and snat^ up tlie bales from Paris 
that came yesterday ? Who’ll save the firm five thousand 
pounds, for which they are not insured, and show that 
we are of diflerent metal from the Frong’s people, who 
are running away like frightened ratsj” 

“ Ay — ay,” they shouted as with one voice : “ who’s 
afraid; we don’t mind a singeing. Keep«Mr Lorimer ] 
b.ack : make him go over tho way to his wife : tell him 
we’ll save his shams and the Lyons silks, and that, too, 
before the smoke ruins them. Now for it — hurra 1 *’ and 
with a rush they made their %ay up staircases and along 
passages, every step leading nearer to the lapping flames, 
the light of which almost blmdewthem. The mner 
warehouse was a room where the most valuable property 
was usually kept: it abutted on the Frong*s premises; 
and now the iron-bars which protected the back-windows 
were hotter than the hand could bear, every pane of glass 
was broken, and the paint on the window-shutters was 
blistered. Dried in this manner by the heat — prepared, 
as it were, for the coming flames — ^it was a service of great 
danger to enter this part of the building. Had th^^re 
caught it while Warder and his companions were tKrc, 
as it did three minutes after they lefti bearing on their 
shoulders the bales of precious merchandue, it would 
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have been a struggle of life and death to reach a place of 
safety |tgain, with sucli wonderful rapidity did the flatnes 
leap from spot to spot, truly meriting the name of ^ the 
“ deyouring element.** The .brave band were received 
with shouts of applause by the crowd on the street, who 
made way for them to cross over. The Kiiglish mob is 
pretty sure to recognise an act of heroism when they find 
it, and the daring exploit of “ Lorimer’s young men ** 
had reached their ears.’ 

Frank Warder is not the only hero : as soon as Jasper 
Rivers, now his fellow-assistant, roused from sleep by 
the distant glare of a ‘great lire,* reaches the spot — ‘a 
scene far more terrible than any which had preceded 
it was about to appal the spectators. A rumour arose 
that a man was still on the Frong’s premises, or rather 
in the upper storey of one of the houses forming the 
corner already mentioned. Kvery one wondered that 
he could not escape as the other occupants of the house 
had done, except those who knew that the iloor in 
.which he was confined was cut olF from the rest of the 
house by a wallcd-up door, having been let to the Messrs 
Frong, and a communication opened with their premises. 
Jasper, who well remembered the arrangements of the 
house, comprehended the whole tragedy in a moment. 
He knew that the “ shop-walker ** — he who had been for 
three years a tyrant to Jasper, and to whom at last he 
‘ chiefly owed his dismissal — slept on that floor; and he 
was able to recognise the miserable creature as he stood 
at the window, wringing his hands, his countenance dis- 
torted by the anguish of his almost hopeless condition, 
and looking down on the sea of upturned anxious faces, 
glaring in the red light of the flames, and all alike ex- 
pressive of terrible commiseration. The height from the 
street was tremendous, and many feet above the tallest 
of the firc-cscapes. Jasper saw that the one faint chance 
jof this man’s escape rested in the door of communication 
with the now-deserted house being burst oj)en, and this 
could only be done by main foice. The brave men of the 
fire brigade were ready, in the fulfilment of their noble 
duty to run all risks; but their ignorance of the localities 
of the diflerent premises was a great hindrance to their 
usefulness. Rivers knew this; and helping to wrench an 
iron bar from an area-grating, to use as a weapon, he 
made his way up the staircase of the now-deserted corner- 
hq;;se, which was already to his senses like a heated oven. 
The flames were ready to clasp it every moment; for the 
experienced firemen dared not bring the full force of 
their engines to play while life had yet to be saved, 
knowing that the suffocating flames of smoke that would 
ijistantly arise might be yet more fatal. AVliat a mo- 
ment of breathless suspense ensued ! It lasted till, in 
the hush that prevailed, Jaspei’s ponderous blows on the 
fastened door could be distinctly heard above the roaring 
of the file. Then the figure from the window turned 
away, raised its arms with a gesture of thauksgiving, and 
was seen no more till, amidst deafening shouts, the two, 
wounded and bleeding, emerged from the house : they 
had leaped more than one flight of stairs, round which | 
iiro and smoke were already writhing.’ | 


INFLUENCE OF BANKING ON MORALITY. 

Banking ekcrcises a powerful influence upon the morals 
of society: it tends to produce honesty and punctuality 
in pecuniary engagements. Bankers, for their own interest, 
always have a regard to the .moral character of the party 
with whom they deal: thejf inquire whether lie be honest 
or tricky, industrious or idle, prudent or speculative, thrifty 
or prodigal; and they will more readily mako advances 
to a man of moderate property and good morals, than to 
; a man of large property, but of inferior reputation. Thus 
the establishment of a bank in any place immediately 
I advances the pecuniary value of a good moral charaotcr. 
j Tlicre are numerous instances of persons having arisen 

I from obsouritv to wealth only by means of their moral 

character, and tlie confidence wiiich that character pro- 
duced in the mind of their banker. It is not merely by 
I wa^ 'of loan or discount that a banker serves such a per- 
I son. He also speaks well of him to those persons who 
may mako inquiries respecting him : and the banker’^ good 
I opinion ^^ill be tlie means of procuring him a higher degree 


of credit with the parties with whom ho trades. These 
effects aro easily perceivable in country ; and even 

In London, if a house be know’u to have engaged in gambl- 
ing or smuggling transactions, or in any other way to have 
acted discreditably, their bills will be taken by tiic bankers 
less readily than those of an honourable house of inferior 
property. It is thus that bankevs perform the functions 
of public conservators of the oommercial virtues. From 
motives of private interest, they encourage the industrious, 
the prudent, the punctual, and the honest — while they 
discountenance the spendthrift and tlie gambler, the liar 
and the knave. They hold out inducements to upriglitncss, 
which are not disregarded by even the most abandoned. 
There is many a man who would be deterred from dis- 
honesty by the frowm of a banker, though he might care 
but little for the admonitions of a bishop. — GiWeri's Prac' 
tical Treatise on Bankiny. 


JAQUES BALMAT, 

THE PIONEER OF MONT BLANC. 

nv THB LATK MRS JAMKH ORAY. 0 

Tif E mountain reared a lofty brow 
Where footsteps never trod ; 

It stood supreme o'er all below, 

And seemed nlone with God. 

The lightningps played around its orost. 

Nor touched its stainl^ snow, 

The glaciers bound its imghty breast— 

Seas where no currents flow. 

And ever and anon tho blast 
Blew sternly round its head, 

And clouds across its bosom vast 
A changeful curtain spiead. 

But changeless in its majesty, 

The mountain was alone, j 

No voice might tell what there might bc^ 

Its secrets weio its own. 

ITc should have worshipped poetry 
Who trode its summit first, 

He should have had a painter's eye 
On whom the vision burst : 

The vision of the lower world 
Seen from that mountain’s orown, 

'Mid storms, where humble rocks were hurled 
To molo-hills dwindled down. 

Yet 'twas a lowly peasant’s lot 
To find the iipward road, 

] re earliest trod that lofty spot 
Where solitude abode. 

I'hus Truth sits in her wasted power 
For ages long and lone. 

Till opened in some happy hour 
A pathway to her throne. 

Then lot this thought the humble sway, 

And hope their bosoms fill— 

Tiic lowly oft have led the way 
Up to tho sacred hill. 

INFLUENCE OF BIUSIC. 

An excellent clergyman, possesBing much knowledge of 
human nature, instructed his large family of daughters in | 
the theory and practice of music. They were all observed I 
to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend inquired if | 
there was any secret in his moae of education. He re- j 
plied, ‘ When anything disturbs their temper, I say to them ! 
“ Sing ai 1 if I hear them speak against any person, I call j 
them to sing to me ; and so they have sung awi;y all causes i 
of discontent, and every disposition to scandal .' — Mrs \ 
Siffoumey, 1 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

It was for a long time the custom to recommend know- 
ledge to the attention of the people by depicting the 
material advantages and pleasures incident to its pur- 
suit. Glowing and attractive pictures were exhibited of 
the career and progress of meritorious and successful 
persons, who had been elevated by their intelligence to 
positions of considc'r.atian and distinction. Universal 
history and biography were ransacked to furnish in- 
stances of ji persevering and well-rewarded prosecution 
of knowledge * under dilRculties and the general mind 
was invited to contemplate and reflect on these, as 
worthy exemplars for its imitation. The inference, 
moreover, that was almost uniformly intended to be 
drawn, was such a one as was naturally acceptable to 
the crude and undisciplined understanding — the obvious 
purpose of ivll such representations being to stimulate 
the energies and enterprise of the ambitious, by the 
offer or indication of inatcriul rewards, and to make in- 
telligence respected and desirable for the sake of its 
sensible compensations. 

There might perhaps be reasons addiicible to justify 
the employment of such incitements, as there may 
doubtless be circumstances under which the cultivation 
of knowledge might, for a time, be more effectually ad- 
vanced by means of interested considerations, by 
an appeal to motives more strictly rational, and ac- 
cordant with a disinterested reverence for its spiritual 
worth and dignity. There are evidently stages of 
human progress when a regard for their personal in- 
terests has a more powerful efficacy iu urging men into 
improvement, than any of the finer influences of which 
they are susceptible, or which an advanced culture 
would probably awaken. Thus, as an exoteric or in- 
troductory intimation of the value and desirableness of 
knowledge, it may not be amiss to attract a people, 
otherwise indisposed to its acquirement, by an exhibi- 
tion of the conventional advantages and distinctions 
which it may contribute, more or less successfully, to 
realise. And though it cannot be allowed that the cul- 
ture of thq intellect is to he subordinated to the acqui- 
sition of any of the temporal benefits of life, yet inas- 
much as an increase of intelligence and sagacity may 
be reasonably applied to the promotion of such comforts 
and convcniencies as tend to enhance the rational satis- 
factions of existence, it is not to be questioned that 
ilio latter !hay be innocently, and even serviceably, 
urged upon the attention, as reasons and motives for 
stimulating the slotliful or indifiTerent mind to an appro- 
priate fictivity, whensoever higher and worthier con- 
siderations may have been ibund to be ineffectual, or 
are in an^r likelihood of being imperfectly apprehended. 
The sole condition needful Id be observed by those who 
thus endeavour to promote the education and enlighten- 


ment of the people, is a clear and firm persuasion in 
tlicmsclvcs that such a method of interesting men in 
the pursuits of literature or science, can only be con- 
sidered ns initiatory, and preparatory to something ^ 
higher, and that at List knowledge must stand ,recom- j 
mended to the mind by its own intrinsic charms, and i 
by its grand and native tendency to further a man’s 
spiritual advancement. 

It is scarcely to be doubted tliat the oversight of this 
has greatly contributed to occasion the failure of many | 
of those popular schemes and institutions which have ^ 
had for their object the intellectual improvement of the 
people. Starting with the flattering assumption that 
literary and scientific information possessed the power 
of raising men to social consequence, it was presently 
perceived that the result w’as not answerable to the 
expectations which had been excited, and that the 
more generally intelligence was spread, the grentci^ 
was the competition for the advantages in view, and 
the less the chaiico of attaining them. By being 
taught to regard their education ns a means or pro- 
cess w'hereby they might be more readily and securely 
inducted into positions of emolument and honour, not | 
only w^ere the people misdirected with rcsiioct to the , 
real and authentic signification of manly culture, but j 
even the inducements held out as the eucouragemAts , 
of their efforts w'ere found to' end mainly in disap- j 
poiritinent. The generality were not, and could not ; 
be enriched, nor very sensibly elevated in the esthua- i 
tion of the w'orld; they did not usually attain to what > 
they had been taught to aim after, which waa, in most ; 
cases, antecedence of their fellow-meii, distinction and i 
exalted notice in the eyes of accredited respectability, i 
The conditions of society to which they were subjected j 
limited most of them to their old employments and | 
pursuits, and it only occasionally happened that a man’s i 
personal fortunes were very materially promoted by the ; 
intelUgenco he had gained through studious exertion. 

If, by some favour.ible concurrence* of circumstances, 
one might chance to attain eminence, or realise any con- 
siderable share of the substantial possessions of life, for 
every individual thus fortunate, there has probably been > 
a thousand w hose efforts w'ere utterly unproductive of 
any such success. Upon tffe whole, it ie evident that 
the more universally the benefits of instruction are ex- 
tended among a people, the casual prixes which#vere 
formerly accessible to rare examifi^ of ability and Intel- 
ligence become less and less easy of attainment, and 
have an eventual tendency to become distributed alto- 
gether without reference to that intellectual superiority 
which, wl^u education was less general, more invariably 
commanded them. The peculiar distinctions whioli 
knowledge is competent to confer must be looked4sr in 
other ^l^tiont than those which arc suppos^ to lead 
to the^c^ulsitipn of wealth or mere convdnti6n'Bl te- 
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f )utability — must ‘ be sought, indeed, ^mong the inner 
aws and necessities of the human mind. The^ power 
which we ascribe to intelligence must be exercised for 
ends and objects which have hitherto been too com- 
monly overlooked, and the purposes and aims of educa- 
tion will need to be more intimately adjusted to the 
essential demands of character. 

A notorious consequence of tlie popular instruction 
most prevalent within the last twenty years, has been 
tlie elicitation of a certain superficial cleverness, valu- 
able principally for marketable or ostentatious purposes, 
and no more indicative of intellectual elevation than the 
frivolous accomplislinient of rope-dancing. It is for the 
most part an affiiir of memory, a mere mechanical agi- 
lity, expertness in .acts of routine ; and in its superior 
developments takes most commonly the shape of a keen 
I vulpine perspicacity, which may very readily be culti- 
vated independently of any coincident development of 
the reflective reason or the moral attributes. The prac- 
tical understanding, being trained into separate activity, 
I* and exercised .apart from its constitutional connection, 

I may obviously be used like an implement, in subordina- 
! tion to the propensities or the will, and for the accom- 
plisliment of purely selfish, or even discreditable ends. 
Thus, while it is perfectly true that a liberal and com- 
plete education — using the word in its largest and strictly 
, philosophical significance — is the sole and certain means 
of liiiimiii elevation, it is not to be denied tlnit very con- 
sidefable acquisitions of information, and inucli intel- 
lectual ability and shrewdness, may subsist together 
with a manifest unscrupulousncss or depravity of dis- 
position. And hence it is evident that the power of 
knowledge is good or evil according as it is used ; and 
BO long as its cullivatiou is enjoined out of motives in- 
volving a primary regard to worldly advantages and 
promotions, there will never be wanting persons to pur- 
'‘suc* it ont of mercenary, and in other respects question- 
•ablo considerations. 'I'lio entire grounds of the common 
advocacy of education mu'^t be abandoned; w'e must 
ascend from the low place.s of expediency and selfish 
benefit to the nobler platform of that universal and in- 
born necessity in man, which demands a circular and 
simultaneous culture of his whole nature — that essen- 
tial and inward law of being whose perfect and success- 
ful development shall be answerable to the destination 
contemplated in the origin and intention of the human 
constitution. 

The true reason for individncl cuUiv'ation is un- 
doubtedly to be souglit for in the n.ative requirfuiients 
of the soul. The essential w'orth of knowdedge lies not 
so much in its adaptations to our tem[»oral coiiveniencics 
or ambition, as in tlie service it performs in promoting 
spivitual enlargement. What wo more especially un- 
derstand by education is a progressive process wdiereby 
tlie intellectual and moral powers are expanded and do- 
j veloped to the extent of tlieir capabilities, and directed 
j , towards objects of action and speculation which have a 
; tendency to advance the effectual wellhcing of the in- 
I dividual — a wellbeing whose character is not to be 
determined arbitrarily by opinion, or considered .as con- 
I (listing in conditions accordant with mere conventional 
preconceptiotiS of mortal Inappiness, but one which pre- 
exists as an ideal prcfignrenient in human nature. That 
duly is A right and sufficient education which aims at 
the perfect culture of the man — wliich, as far as is pos- 
sible with objective limitations, educes and invigorates 
i his latent aptitudes and gifts, to the end that he may 
employ them in a manner which is consistent with the 
pure idea of his own lieing. The consideration to be 
kept continually in view is, what is a man by natural 
capacity destined to become? — what heights of intellec- 
tual and moral worth is he capable of attaining to? — 
and, on the whole, what courses of discipline and per- 
sonal exertion are most suitable, as the means of raising 
him to that condition wherein he will most admirably I 
fnlfV'the design of his creation? To instmet and edu- 
c.ate him wjth respect to this design is the hig^st and 
ultimate piSrpose (k all knowledge. It has thus a grander 


aim than the mere promotion of the conveqicncies of our 
material life. Prosecuted with reference ip this loftier 
end^it is exalted into the appropriate guide of a man’s 
endeavours — acquainting him with the laws and rela- 
tions of his existence, and shaping for him the authentic 
course of his sublunary conduct. 

It is accordingly obvioui^, that in order to obtain its . 
lasting and most prizablc advantages, the pursuit of 
knowledge must be entered on and folloM'cd as a duh/. 
A man must esteem his personal culture ns the noblest 
end of his existence, and accept his responsibility in 
regard to it as the most paramount of obligations. To 
this one pre-eminent aim all other aims and aspirings 
must be held as inconsiderable and subordinate. Let 
him know, and lay earnestly to heart, that all his efforts 
at cultivation are to bo everlasting in their results — 
fruitful for ever in blessed consequences to himself and 
to the world, or otherwise miserably and perpetually 
abortive, according to the character and spirit of his 
nctivit3^ All le.arning and experience h.avo an intim.ate 
.and natiir.al respect to the pro^arcssivc pcrfcrtio.a of tlie 
hiim.an soul. Tlic original idea of a man — what he in- 
dividually ought to he and do — that is the basis wdiercon 
ho is to found .and build up his entire being. ITc must 
therefore prosecute knowledge with a reverent and re- 
ligious earnestness, strive diligently to comprehend the 
relations in which lie stands to God and his fellow-men, 
and seduloiLsly endeavour to fulfil his true ntid peculiar 
destination, which is, to m.'iko his tcmpor.al existence 
correspondent with the inner laws of his own sonl, and 
to leave behind it in the spiritual world an imperish- 
able and eternal consequence. ! 

This view of the intrinsic ivorth and significanco j 
of knowlpdgo must be admitted to be f.;r more ex- 
alting and salutary to the mind than .any wliich has 
reference exclusively or priiicjitalh' to its .agemy in 
simply secular affairs. Tt leads a miin fnevitably to 
respect the integrity" and rightful exercise of his rapa- 
cities, b}' discountenancing all employment of tlicm 
Mdiicli miglit tend in nn3'way to invalidate or impiiir 
the natural supremacy of the moral bentiment. (,\.n- 
sideied as the power whereby ho may cultivate and 
enlarge his being, knowledge is inve <ied v ith a lofty 
and perennial niomentoiisness, which c.annot, and may 
not, be disregarded wutliout derogation to our higlie.^fc 
interests ns human and spiritual intelligencea. It* is 
indeed a revelation, in .all its manifold departments, (if | 
that vital and siist.aiinng edement of things whicHSiP I 
designated Trutli, and whcrcou every etfort that ofili I 
reasonably ho expected to be laslinely successful is ‘ | 
most intimately dependent. A.s man liveth not by bread 
alone, but by every gracious wi ni that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God, 1 ) 3 ' every just and everlasting lair 
wliich lie has established for the guidance and edifica- 
tion of mankind, so assuredly is it of primary concern to 
men to be qualified to interpret those sublime utterances, 
and to apprehend their import and 8ignifi(;anc3% in re- 
lation to the aims .and hopen of life. This is tlie great 
and inestimable excellency of knowledge, that it ac- 
quaints U 9 with something of the reality and nature of 
the mi'stcrious frame of things wherein we live, and 
are necessitated constantly to work, and unfolds for us 
the laws I id reasons' of that obedience which we are 
constrained to yield to the established economy u hcrc- 
with our existence .and essential welfare are connected. 
The highest and most binding obligatiWn for us to know 
anything at all, is oiir natural need of intellectual en- 
lightenment — the soul’s unquestionable .necessity ior an 
intimacy with Truth, and the joy and satisi^action 
it finds in its contemplation. Aijd thus it is tliat™J ' 
knowledge is eminently sacred, ns being the stre.am 
through which a human mind draws insight from the 
central source of all intclligen(?c ; as being that which 
informs us of sclf-subsistent Law and Tower, and con-.*' , 
sciously connects us with their reality and oper.ations.UI^ 
That iMneful divorce between intelligence nnd^ holies I 
which a sceptical and frivolous ago has so disa.stronlQr;. { 
effected, will need to be set aside as altogether founded | 
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on a ^rious mistake ; and indeed men are already be- 
ginninfjr to iipprehend that no pure faith can be sus- 
tained, no sound qr abiding virtue inculcated and Estab- 
lished, which is not deeply grounded 'in that raelital 
certainty and assurance which clear, indisputable know- 
ledge alone can furnish. 

Let knowledge, thenj be recognised ns a primary 
indispensability for the mind, the natural and appro- 
priate inheritance of every human sbnl; and let us 
esteem it as a sufficient and authentic pica for its uni- 
versal dissemination, that it is ever needful for the 
j soul’s health and welfare; and condescend not to de- 
maud it on any inferior pretext. If there is one right 

I of man more essentially sacred than another, it is his 
j right to as complete and perfect an education as ius 

I I own capacity, and the attainments and adaptations of 
j I the age he lives in, are adequate to supply him with ; 

I and again, if tlicre is one human duty more para- 
i mount and obligatory than the rest, it is that which 
I enjoins upon a man the use of his best energies and 

ediu’ts to advance himself in intellectual and moral 
j vigour, and to turn every talent and capability most 
I honestly to account ; since upon the depth and extent 
I of his own inward force will depend the essential worth 
I of his subsequent performances. The rational enlarge- 
I ment of the individual is indeed the one great end of 
' life. Nothing has so high a idaim on iia as the ciilti- 
I vation of ourselves. ‘ It is most true,* as a vigorous and 
I thoughtful modern writer has remarked — ‘ it is most true, 

, and most fitting to be saiil to many in our day, th.it a 
I man has no business to cut himself off from communion 
ivith so ricli ami inaiiifoM a world as ours, or arbitrarily 
I to lianleri and narnjw his life on any of the sides on 
, which it is open ami sensitive. Ihit it is also no less 
' neceysary, and perhaps in this time more required to 
, urge, tliat a man’r? Iii.it voo.'ilion is to be a man — a 
i pr.u'tical, personal being, witli a reasonable and moral 
, existence, ivliicli must be kept strong, and in working 
j order, at all expense of pleasure, talent, bnllifcncy, and 
' success. It is easy to lo.so one’s self, or, as the S<‘ripture 
has it, one’s own soul, in the midst of the many and 
!| glittering forms of good which tlie w’orld offers*, and 
|, which our life appreliends : but to know any of these 

I i as realities, it is necessary to begin by being real in our 
! ; own human ground of will, conscience, personal energy, 
j I Tlien will the world also begin to be real for us ; and 
! wcj., may go on tlirough eternity mining deeper and 

I I 8W*pcr, and in endless diversities of direction, in ti 

!l region of inexhaustible re.alities.’* i 


I O ll L I) L Y W I S D 0 M. 

: A TAI.E. 

' ]Mr and IMos Davknant especially prided themselves on 
their worldly wisdom and on their strong good sense — 
: I excellent qualities undoubtedly, but susceptible of being 
' 1 carried to an injurious excess. If it bo true that in our 
' faults lie tho germ of virtues, no less true is it that 
I aliiio^every virtue is capable of being exaggerated into 
' vice, ^hus was it with the Davenauts: in their code 
I everything was made subservient to worldly whdom : all 
their own and their friends* actions w’ero measured by 
j th.'it standard; coiisequontiy every generous aspiration 
I was checked, every noble, flelf-dcnyiiig action decried, if 
I it could not be reconciled to their ideas of wisdom. In 
j course of time Mr and Mrs Davenant grew cold-hearted, 

I calculating, and selfish; and as their fortunes flourished, 

I more and more did they exult in their own wisdom, and 
j (jihNdemn a| foolish and Quixotic everything charitable 
and disinterested:* To tho best of their power they 
I brought up their children in the same principles, and 
they succeeded to admiration with their eldest daughter, 
who was as shrewd and prudent as they could wish. 
^ Mrs Davenant would often express her niaternal delight 
1 j in her Selina : there never was a girl possessing such 
strong good sense — such wisdom. Some people might 


have thought ^^at in Miss Selina’s wisdom the Hne^ 
was somewhat faiiit that divided it from mere cun- 
ning ^ tnit .^others . are rarely very quick-sighted with 
reg^ tq their children’s faults, and Mrs Davenant never 
saw tl\^ ailference. 

< With their other daughter they were not so successful. 
When Lucy Davenant was but five years old, a relation 
of her mother’s, a maiden lady residing iu Wales, had, at 
her own earnest request, adopted tho younger daughter. 
Miss Moore was very rich, and her fortune was entirely 
at her own disposal, so Mr and Mrs Davenant at once 
acceded to her request, never doubting that she would 
make Lucy her heiress. Lucy remained with Miss Moore 
till tliat lady died; but although she left her nothing in 
her will but a few comparatively valueless mementos, 
she owed more to her care and teaching than thousands 
could repay. Under the influence of her precepts, and 
the admirable example she afforded, Lucy became gene- 
rous, unselfish, open-hearted, and truthful as the day. 
But her parents, unhappily, were blind to these virtuesj^ 
or rather they deemed that, in possessing them, their 
child was rather unfortunate than otherwise. Lucy was 
utterly astonished when she came home from Wales 
after her kind friend’s death, at the strange manner and 
stranger conversation of Jier parents and her sister. Her 
fiUher had accompanied her from Pembrokeshire, and he 
had scarcely spoken a word to her during the whole of ‘ 
tho journey; but, in the innocence of her heart, she attri- 
buted this to hia grief at the loss of his relation. But 
when the tirriicd at her father’s house in the city of 

B , where he was tho principal banker, she could not 

avoid perceiving the cause. Her mother embraced her, 
but did not pause to gazo on her five-years-absent child; 
and as she turned to her sister Selina, sho heard her 
father say, * Liiey hasn’t a farthing in the will,’ 

‘ You don’t mean it 1’ cried Mrs Davermnt. * Wh;j^ 
lioiv ill the world, child, have you managed ?’ turning to 
Imcy. ‘ Did you offend Miss JMoorc in anyway before 
she (lied I ’ 

‘ Oh no, mamma,’ murmured Lucy, weeping at the 
tliouglit of her aunt’s illness and death thus rudely cou- 
jurcil up. 

‘ Then wdiat i.s the reason V began her mother again; 
but Mr Davenant raised a warning finger, and checked 
her eager inquiries. He saw' that Lucy had no spirit at 
present to reply to their questions, so he suffered the 
grieved girl to retire to rest, accompanied by her sister; 
but with Selina, Lucy was more bewildered than ever. 

* My dear Lii,’ said that young lady, os she brushed 
her hair, * wli.at i.s the meaning of this mysterious will 1 
We all thought you would be JHiss Moore’s heiress.’ 

‘ So I should have been,’ sobbed Lucy; * but’— — 

‘ But what I Don’t cry so, Lucy : what’s past can 
never he rcrallod,’ said Selina oriicularly; ‘ and as you’re 
not an heiress ’ 

‘ Oh, don’t think I am vexed about thatf* said Lucy, 
indignant at the idea, and drying her eyes with a deter- 
mination to weep no more. ‘ 1 have no wish to be an 
heiress: I am very glad, indeeil, I am not; and I would 
rather, much ratiier, not bo enriched by the death of 
any one I love.’ 

* Very romantic sentiments, my dear Lufibut strangely 

wanting in common senso. All those high-flown ideas 
were vastly interesting and becoming, 1 daresay, among 
your wild Welsh mountains; but when you come into 
the busy ivorld again, it UP necessary to cast aside all 
sentiment and romance, as you would your olil garden- 
bonnet. But, seriously, tell me about this will : hc^ did 
yoii miss your good-fortune I’ „ 

* Miss Moore had a nephew, a barrister, who is striving 
very hard to fight his way at the bar : he has a mother 
and two sisters entirely depending on him, and they are 
all very poor. All my aunt’s property is left to him.* 

* Well, but why at least not shared with you f ' 

* I did not want it, you know, Selina, so much as they 
do. 1 have a homq, and papa is rich, and so ^ . 

* And BO, I suppose, you Tei 7 generously l^ught 

Miss Mbore not to leave her fortune to to her ^ 

nephew 1’ said Selina ivitM a scornful laugh, ' ' 
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{ * No, no; 1 should not have presumod to speak on the 

I subject^ to my kind, f'ood aunt. But one day before she 
I had this last attack of illness she spoke to me about niv 
; prospects, and asked me if papa was getting on very well, 
and if he would be able to provide for me when I grew 
up ' 

^ And Tve no doubt in the world,* interrupted Selina, 
I staring with excessive wonderment in her sister’s face, 
I ‘ that you innocently replied that he would ?’ 

I ‘ Of course, sister,’ replied Lucy calmly; ‘ I could say 
I nothing else, you know; for when I came to see you five 
I years ago, papa told me that ho meant to give us both 
' fortunes when wo married.* 

; ‘ And you told Miss Moore this ?* 

! * Certainly. She kissed me when I told her,’ continued 

Lucy, beginning to weep again as all these reminiscences 
I were suinmoncd to her mind, * and said that 1 had eased 
; her mind very much. Her nephew was very poor, and 
, her money ^ould do him and his family great service; 
I ,and it is never a good thing for a young girl to have 
much money independent of her parents, my aunt said ; 
and I think she was quite right.’ 

' * IVell,* said Selina, drawing a long breath, ‘ for a 

; girl of nineteen years and three months of age 1 cer- 
I tainly do think }ou are the very greatest simpleton I 
. ever saw.’ 

‘ Why so 1’ inquired Lucy in some surprise. 

‘ \yhy, for telling your aunt about the fortune you 
, would have; you might have known that she would not 
' make you her heiress if you were rich already.* 

* But she asked me the question, Selina.’ 

* That was no reason why you should have answered 
as you did.’ 

* How could I have answered otherwise after what 
papa had told me '{ * 

' liucy was impertuibable in her simplicity and guile- 
fessiiess. Selina turned from her impatiently, despair- 
ing of ever making her comprehend how foolishly she had 
behai ed. 

The next morning Mr and Mrs Davenant were in- 
formed by their eldest daughter of Lucy’s communica- 
tions to her respecting IHiss Mooie’s property. Selina 
was surprised to find that they exhibited no signs of 
great anger or disappointment, but contented themselves 
wit^i inveighing against Lucy’s absurd simplicity, and her 
fatal deficiency in worldly wisdom. 

* Not that it matters so reri/ much this time,* said Mrs 
Davenant philosophically; *for it appears that the amount 
of Miss Moore’s fortune was very much exaggerated. Still, 
Lucy might as well have had her three thousand pounds 
as Arthur Meredith; and it grieves me — the entire atfair 
— because it shows how very silly Lucy is in these matters. 
She sa<lly wants common sense 1 fear.* 

Similar verdicts were pronounced with regard to poor 
Lucy almost every hour in the day, until she would 
plaintively and earnestly inquire, ‘ What cou/d mamma 
mean by worldly wisdom ? ’ Certainly it was a branch of 
knowledge which poor Miss Moore, with most unpardon- 
able negligence, had utterly neglected to instil into her 
young relative’s mind. -But though it was greatly to be 
feared that Lucy would ?iever possess wisdom, according 
to her mother’s definition of the word, she could not 
avoid, as in course of time she became better acquainted 
with the principles and practices of her family, perceiv- 
ing wAat it was tliat her parents dignified by so high- 
sounding a name. It m^ade her very miserable to 
perceive the system of inanceuvriug that daily went on 
with Regard to the most trivial as well as the more im- 
portant affairs,, of life. Shs could not help seeing that 
truth was often sacrificed for the mere convenience of an 
hour, and was never respected when it formed an obstacle 
to the exertion of any plan or arrangement. 

She felt keenly how wrong all this was, but she dared 
not interfere. ^ Un two or three occasions, when she had 
vcirjiured, timidly and respectfully, to remonstrate on the 
Bubjqqf:^ she had been chidden with undue violence, and 
sent sad' and tearful to her own room. With Selina she 
was equallyi^nsucee^ul ; only, instead of scolding, her 
lively, thoughtless sister contented herself with laughing 


loudly, and contemptuously afiecting to pity her * primi- 
tive simplicity and ignorance.’ 

‘ It^ a thousand pities, Tju, that your lot was not cast 
in the Arcadian ages. You are evidently formed by 
nature to sit on a green bank in shepherdess costume, 
twining flowers round your crook, and singing songs to 
your lambs. Excuse me, my dear, but positively that’s 
all you are fit for. I wonder where I should be if 1 pos- 
sessed your very, very scrupulous conscience, and your 
infinitesimally nice notions of right and wrong 1 1 dare- 

say you’d be highly indignant — excessively shocked — if 
you knew the little ruse I was forced to resort to in 
order to induce cross old Mrs Aylmer to take me to 
London with her last 3 'ear. Don’t look alarmed; I’m 
not going to tell you the whole story; only remember 
there was a ruse.’ 

‘Surely, Selina, you don’t exult in itl* said Lucy, 
vexed at her sister’s air of triumph. 

* Wait a minute. See the consequences of ray visit to 
London, which, had 1 been over-scrupulous, would never 
have taken place. Had I been ioo particular, I should 
not have gone with Mrs Aylmer — should not have been 
introduced to her wealthy and fashionable friends — 
should not have met Mr Alfred Eordo — eryo, should not 
have been engaged to be rnurried to him, as 1 have at 
present the happiness of being.’ 

‘ My dear Selina,’ said liUcy timidly, but aflectionatel}', 
laying her hand upon l»er arm, and looking up into her 
face, ’ are you sure that it is a happiness ? Are you quite 
sure that you love Mr Forde 1’ 

Selina frowned — perhaps in order to hide the blush that 
she could not repress — and then peevishly shook off her 
sister’s gentle touch. 

‘No lectures, if you please,’ she said, turning away. 

‘ Whatever my feelings may he with regard to my future 
husband, they concern no one but him and myself. Be 
assured I shall do my duty as a wife far better than half 
the silly girls who indulge in hourly rhapsodies about 
their love, devotion, ami so forth.’ 

Lucy sighed, but dare<l not say more on the subject. 
She was aware that Selina classed her with the * silly 
girls’ she spoke of. Some time before, when her lieiirt 
was bursting with its own weight of joy and love, Lucy 
had been fain to yield to the natural yearning she felt 
for some one to whom she could impart her feelings, and 
had told her sister of her own love — love which she Lad 
just discovered was returned. What an icy sensation she 
experienced when, in reply to her timid and blushing 
confession, Selina sneered undisguiscdly at her artless 
ingenuousness, and ‘ begged to know the happy indivi- 
dual’s name!’ And when she murmured the name of 
* Arthu'V Meredith,’ with all the sweet, blushing bashful- 
noss of a young girl half afraid of the new happiness that 
has arisen in her heart — and almost fearing to whisper 
the beloved name even to her own ears — how crushing, 
how cruel rvas the light laugh of the other (a girl, too, 
yet how ungirlish!), as sho exclaimed half in scorn, half 
in triumph, ‘I thought sol No wonder Miss' Moore’s 
legacy was so easily resigned. I did nob give you credit, 
Lu, for so much skill in nianoouvring.’ Lucy eaniestly 
and indignantly disclaimed the insinuation; but Selina 
only bade her be proud of her talents, and not feel 
ashamed or them; and shl^ould only console herself by 
the conviction that, in her inmost heart, Selina did upt 
‘give her credit’ for the paltriness she aflected to hnputo 
to her. , 

A short time afterwards, Arthur Meredith presented 

himself at B , and formally asked Mr Davenant’s 

consent to his union with Lucy. The consent was granted 
conditionally. Arthur was to pursue his profession for 
two years, at the end of which time, if he was in a posi- 
tion ta support Lucy in the comfort and affluence she had 
hitherto enjoyed, no fiirther obstacle should be placed in 
the way of their marriage. Arthur and Lucy Were too 
reasonable not to perceive the justice of this decision, and ' 
the young barrister left B inspirited by,jtbe con- 

sciousness that on himself now depended his own and her 
happiness. 

The, time passed peacefully and happily with Lucy 
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even after he was gone. She heard from him frequently; 
and his letters were always hopeful, sometimes exulting, 
with regard to the prospect which was opening before 
him. &lina used to laugh at her when she received one 
of those precious letters, and ran away to read it un- 
disturbed in her own room. Little cared she for the 
laugh — she was too happy; and if she thought at all 
about her sister’s sneers or sarcasms, it was to pity her, 
sincerely and unfeignedly, that she could not comprehend 
the holiness of the feeling she mocked and derided. 
Selina’s destined husband meanwhile was absent on the 
I continent. He had an estate in Normandy, and was com- 
I pelled to be present during the progress of some improve- 
I ments. On his return they would be married, and Selina 
I waited till then with considerably less patience and 
j philosophy than Lucy evinced. Fifty times a day did 
I she peevishly lament the delay; but not, alas ! from any 
I excess of affection to the man she was about to marry : 
i it was always apropos of some small inconvenience or 
I privation that she murmured. If she had to walk into 
1 tho town, she would sigh for tho time * when, as Mrs 
I Furde, she would have a carriage at her own exclusive 
i; command;’ or if she coveted some costly bauble, the 
I name of Alfred was breathed impatiently, and a reference 
I to * pin-money ’ was sure to follow. The marriage might 
i have taken place by proxy with singular advantage: if 
j Mr Forde had sent a cheque on his banker for half the 
i amount of hla income, Miss Selina would have married 
! it with all the coinplaconcy in the world ! 

Mr Davenant’s woildly affairs at this juncture were not 
I in such a prosperous state as a man of his wisdom had a 
right to expect. In fact he was involved in considerable 
dilliculties, from which he scarcely saw a way of extri- 

I Ccating hirnsolf, when most fortunately, as he averred, an 

old uncle of his, from whom he had what is called * ex- 
pectations,’ voluntarily jiroposed visiting him at U . 

i The night before bis arrival, the wise ])ortion of the l)a- 
venaiit family sat in solemn conclave, discussing the 
proper method of turning this visit to account. Lucy 
; sat in n corner, silent and unnoticed, quietly sewing, 
M’hile the family council wont on. 

1 ' Of xjourso Mr Davenant never thought for an instant 
; of ])iirsuing the truthful and straightforward course of 

I I stating his difficulties to bis relation, and honestly asking 
1 1 him for assistance. 

‘ If old Atkinson suspected my affairs were in the dis- 
order in which they unfortunately arc,’ said Mr Davenant 
; i gravel}', ‘ he would instantly alter his will, and leave the 
considerable sum, which I know he intends for me, to 
, some one who is not so imprudent, as I suppose ho would 
ctill it, as I have been. 1 shall not easily forget his 
anger when my Cousin .lohn ran into debt, and applied to 
him for the money to save him from prison. He gtive him 
, the money; but you’ll see John wont have a sixpence 
more : so much for being candid and sincere, as the silly 
fellow said to me.’ 

At length it was arranged that JMr Davenant should 
ask his uncle to lend him L.5000, in order to make a 
I singularly-profitable investment which was then open. 

, i ‘I shall tell him,* said Mr Davenant, ‘ that I could 
' easily command the money without troubling him, by 
, ! calling in part of my capi^, but that I scarcely think 
' that a prudent course at th^resent juncture, because I 
I expect B^on to be called upon to pay tho girls* marriage 
portions. Ho will bo pleased at my prudence, and the 
last thing ho will suspect will be that I really need the 
, money: so that will do excellently.’ 

‘ Dear papa,’ ventured Lucy, bent on making one 
attempt to induce him to adopt the simpler course of 
t conduct — idear papa, are you sure this is really your 
I ‘ most politic plan I Would it not bo safer to tell Mr 
Atkinson your position, and ask him to assist you ? In- 
i ^eed — indeed — the is the best and surest policy,’ 

‘ D<Jubtle68,’ said her father contemptuously, ‘ my 
candid Cousin John found it so, and will find it so when 
Mr AtkWison’s will is read, and he sees his name is struck 
out. Leave me alone, child ; you understand nothing of 
such things — ^you haven’t the least idea of worldly wis- 
I dom.’ f 


Thus was ^or Lucy always repulsed when she at- 
tempted to advise. She could only comfort herulf with ' 
the hope that one day perhaps her parents would think 
and act differently. 

Mr Atkinson came the next day: he was a cheerful, 
pleasant-looking, silver-haired old man, and was cordial ' 
and affectionate to the whole family. Sincere and truth- 
ful himself, he was perfectly unsuspicious of deceit or 
design in others. Thus everything promised well for Mr 
Davenant’s plan, more especially as tho old man had 
rapidly become much attached to the two girls : Selina, 
with her liveliness and spirit, amusedjnand Lucy, gentle, 
and ever anxious for the comfort or all about her, in- 
terested him. 

On the fourth day, therefore, Mr Davenant commenced ' 
operations. He alluded to a particular foreign railway, 
the shares of which were then much below par, but which 
were certain, at a future and no very distant period, to 
arrive at a considerable premium. He said that he would 
willingly invest L.5U00 in these shares, certain that in p, 
short time he should quadruple the sum, if it were not 
for the payment of his girls’ marriage portions, for Which ' 
he should soon bo called on. And after a great deal of 
preparatory * beating about the bush,’ he candidly, as he 
said, asked his uncle if he would lend him this L‘.5000 
for twelve months. 

Mr Atkinson looked grave, which his nephew observing,* 
lie looked grave also. 

‘ You see, Samuel,’ said the old man, ‘ if it were really 
to do you a service, you should have the money. If your 
business required it — if you were in temporary embarrass- 
inent, and needed these thousands to help you out of it 
— they should be yours ; but * i 

lie paused, and fixed his eyes on tho ground in deep 
thought. Mr Davenant started, and coloured as he 
listened; and involuntarily he thought of poor Luc;^’8 | 

slighted advice. Her earnest words, * Indeed — indeed — , 

the /rn/A is the best and surest policy,’ rung clearly in 
his ears, and he felt now that she was fiyht: but it was 
too late now (or at least he thought so) to repair his 
error, and return to the straight path. He had made a 
point, ever since his uncle’s arrival, of boasting to him of 
his improved prospects, of the solid basis on which his 
fortune stood, and of the flourishing state of his business. 

He could not now retract all he had said, and lay ba^ his ! 
difficulties — bis necessities. Besides, even now perhaps ; 
that would not be prudent : old Atkinson might be but \ i 
trying him after all. Mr Davenant’s little moment of 1 1 
right feeling soon passed away, and he was, alas ! ‘ him- 1 1 
self again ’ by tho time his uncle again began to speak, : ! 

* 1 don’t like these speculations, Samuel,’ said he; 

* they are dangerous things : if once you get involved in I 
them, you never know wlien to leave off: besides, they ' 
distract your attention from more legitimate objects: | 
your business might suffer. The business of a man prone 
to speculate in matters be is unused to deal with rarely 
flourishes.’ 

Mr Davenant inwardly acknowledged the truth of . 
these remarks. It was by speculation that he was brought 
to his present embarrassments; but he said nothing. 

‘ Take my advice, Sam,’ continued Mr Atkinson, plac- 
ing his hand impressively on his nephe^v’s arm, * and 
have nothing to do with tJiese railways. Whether you { 
gain or lose by them, they distract your attention, you 
see, from your business, and so you lose one way at all 
events. Don’t meddle witjf them.’ 

Mr Davenant felt it imperative to make one grantl 
effort more. ^ ! 

• Nay, my dear uncle,’ he said smiling, ‘ whether you 
can accommodate me with this sum or not, it’s of no use 
trying to persuade roe out of my scheme. I am deter- 
mined to invest the money, but shall not afterwards 
trouble myself more about it. I shall purchase the 
shares; and whether 1 eventually make or lose money by 
them, I shall not worry myself respecting them. ,At a I 
fitting opportunity I shall turn them into raonej^gain, | 
and whatever they produce is (but this is entre nous, you 
understand) to be divided, equally between thy two girls.’ , 

Mr Atkinson’s face brightened. * Oh, I begin to see, i 


* 
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he exclaimed ; ‘ I perceive — it is for your two dear chil- 
dren. .You are a good fellow, Davenant : forgive me 
that I misinterpreted your object. Certainly, if ever 
speculation is justifiable, it would be in such a case,’ 
continued the old man in a ruminative tonej * and you 
shall not lose your object, Sain ; your girls shall have 
the chance; the L.5000 shall bo invested, and they shall 
have whatever it may proiluce. Don’t you trouble your- 
self; don’t in the least embarrass or inconvenience your- 
self in order to raise this sum; leave it to me — leave it 
to me ; I’ll arrange it lor the dear girls* sake.* 

Mr Davenant, never doubting that a cheque for L.5000 
would soon be forthcoming, was profuse in his acknow- 
ledgments, and the uncle and nephew parted mutually 
satisfied — the one to enjoy his matitutinal walk, the other 
to exchange congratulations with his wife, and receive 
proper praise for his successful diplomacy. 

Still, he could not but wonder, and feel somewhat un- 
comfortable, as the day appointed for Mr Atkinson’s 
departure drew nigh, and he hud yet heard nothing of the 
L.6U00. At length he grew so very apprehensive, that it 
had been forgotten, or that something would interfere with 
his possession of it, that us the jnoney was becoming every 
day of more vital importance to his interests, he veiituied 
again to speak to his uncle on the subject, ills first 
words were checked; and tlie old man, by rapidly speak' 

" ing himself, prevented his saying more. 

‘ Itest easy — rest easy,’ said he; ‘ it is nil right : I 
haven’t forgotten anything about the afluir, I can assure 
ou. You shall hear fioiii me on the subject after 1 get 
oinc; meanwhile make your mind quite easy. The gills 
shall have their railway shares, Sam ; don’t worry your- 
sell.’ 

AVith this Mr Davenant was fain to he content; yet it 
was not without sundry uncomfortable feelings of doubt 
.V>d pcjplci^ity that he watched his uncle enter his tra- 
velling-carriagc, and waved his hajid to iiim, as two post- 
horses rapidly wliirled liiiii away from B . A fort- 

night passed, and excepting a hasty letter, aiinouneing 
his safe arrival in Gloucestershire, nothing was heard 
from I^Ir Atkinson. Air Davenant’s cicditors were cla- 
morous, and would no loflgcr be otf; a complete 
exposure of his afiairs ap])eared inevitable; and in this 
extremity he wrote to his uncle, saying that he wished to 

purchase the shares in the Railway immediately, 

as it was a desirable opportuiiit}^ and every day might 
render it less advantageous. Therefore he iiitrcated him 
to enclose a draft fur the amount, that he might forward 
it to his broker, and obtain the shaics. 

By return of ]»ost an answer airived : — 

‘ My D£ah Sam,’ ran the letter, * you need not be so 
very impatient. I was only waiting till the whole aflair 
was concluded to write to you. I liav'e heard this morn- 
ing from the broker I have employed. The purchase of 
the shares is concluded, and very advantageously I 
think. Your dear girls may expect, I think, pretty for- 
tunes in time; but don’t my a word about it to thern^ in 
case of disappoiiitinent. I’ve transacted the whole busi- 
ness without you, because I don’t want you to turn your 
thoughts from your own affairs, and, more or less, your 
attention would have been distracted from them by dab- 
bling in these 1-ailway matters. I’ve managed it all very 
well. The broker 1 employ is, I am told, an honest, 
trustworthy fellow, an<l 1 have given him orders to scU 
out when the shares are at what he considers a fair pre- 
mium. So you will have nothing to do with the matter, 
you see, whicli is what I wi.sh, for 1 fear you are rather 
dispoed to speculate; and if once you get into the way 
of these railways, pci haps ^ou may be led on further 
than you originally intended. And you needn’t be dis- 
appointed; for instead of Imdinq you the money, I give 
it to the two dear girls, and ail that may accrue to it i 
when these shares are sold. I hope it will be a good ! 
sum : have iny blessing with it; but, as I said : 

before, ,dbn’t aayawordto fheoi till you give them the 
inone^. Enclosed are the documents connected with the i 
shares. — Yours faithfully, Samuel Atkinson.’ 

Poor Mr Davenant ! This letter, with the enclosed < 
documents (which he had fondly hoped were cheques for < 
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the L.5000) — documents utterly useless of coui-se to him 
to aid him in his present difficulties — this letter drove 
him to despair. Mrs Davenant and Selina were likewise . 
confounded: Luev, by her father’s express request, was 
not informed of their defeated plans. 

But matters now grew worse with Mr Davenant, and 
bankruptcy was looming in the distance. His affairs were 
now more involved than ever; and even the L.5000, had 
he obtained it, would not now have availed to restore his 
sinking credit. In this dilemma he proposed raising 
money on the security of the railway shares, but here 
Selina showed the ‘lesult of her education in worldly 
wisdom. 

* Nonsense, papa,’ was her dutiful remark in reply to 
this suggestion; * it will do you no good, you know, and 
only render me and Lucy poorer. 1 am of age; and as 
the shares are mine, you can’t sell them, you know,’ she 
added in some confusion; for even her selfishness could 
not quite supply her with a proper amount of noncha- 
lance iu thus spe.iking to her father. 

* 1 can sell them with your permission, of course?’ said 
Afr DaiLMiaiit, hardly coiiiprelLendiug tlie full extent of 
her meaning. 

* Yes, 1 know. But you see, papa, it’s bad enough for j 
me as it is : 1 shall not hare the fortune I w'as always | 
taught to exi)ect; and really, as it wont do you any real ; 
good, 1 think I should be very unwise to let you sell them.’ : 

‘ You refuse your permission then?’ exclaiiiied the | 
father. Selina bowed her head, and left the room. Air 
Davenant chi'^ped his hands in anguish, not at the failure 
of this last hope, but at the agonizing ingratitude of his 
favouiite child, and wept; and while he yet groaned aloud i 
in his misery, Lucy entered the room. It is always a sod 
thing to behold a man weep; but to Lucy, who now, for 
the first time iu her litr, beheld her father inuler the in- 
lluonee of feeling, it was a gieat and painful shock. But 
it is one of the first iiistinctn of wouinu to console, and in 
a moment she w'as kneeling by bis side, her arms w'omid i 
about his neck, her tears mingling with his. All his 
harshness to her — the little afi’ection ho had ever shown 
her — the many times her love hnd been icpulsed — oil 
was forgotten; she only rcmemboied that ho was her / 
father, and in trouble, and either of these ties was ' 
sufficient to insure her aficctionate sympatliy. Air Dave- 1 
naiit felt dee^dy the ingiatitudo of l^elina; but yet moio 
intensely did the tenderness of his yonngc&t child cut 
him to the soul. It was a le.sson wliioh he never forgot; 
and from that day lie ivas a bettm', if not, according to 
his former creed, a iciser man, lie t(dd liucy the whole 
story of the railway share.**, and his impending ruin. 
Lucy intreated him to use her portion of the sliarcs im- 
mediately; and though his recent grief had humbled him, 
and rendered him less selfish- -and he was unwilling to 
take advantage of her generosity — yet as she assured him 
that she would never accept the money which was ori- 
ginally intended for his use, he at length consented. But 
the tide of ruin was not to be so easily stemmed, rind 
the stricken man and his bewildered wife now patiently 
listened to their only remaining daughter; for Selina hnd ' 
gone with some friends, and with her ‘shares’ in her | 
pocket, to Norniand}^ there to join Mr Forde, and be ! 
married to him before he ^carne aware that his bride’s ! 
father was ruined man.^Lucy advised her father to } 

0 to Air Atkinson, tell him the whok truths a>'d intreat | 
is assistance. * He is so kind-licarled, dear pupa, that 
he will do what you want : ho will lend you sufficient 
money to relieve you from those embarrassments, and • 
then you will do very well.’ 

Mr Davenant c-lnng to this hope like a drowning man 
to a frail plank. He set off instantly for Gloucestershire. 
With what intense anxiety Airs Davenant and Lucy 
awaited his return may be imagined. Tliey received no 
letter from him; but three days after his depart^ure he 
returned, looking pale, weary, and hopeless. 

Mr Atkinson had died a few days before ho had arrived 
at his house. He had been present at the reading of the 
will, which was dated only a month back. In it he be- 
queathed the bulk of his property to that same * candid 
Cousin John ’ whose wisdom Mr Davenant had so decried. 
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* Because,' said tli« will, * I have reason to know that be 
is in diihculties; and as he has a wife and family depend- 
ing on him, he must need the money more than my other 
nephew, Samuel Davenant, whom I visited a short time 
since for the express purpose of seeing if his afiairs were 
prosperous. I have reason to suppose that they are so, and 
that any increase to his means, so far from adding to his 
prosperity, would induce him to speculate, and perhaps 
so lose all he has acquired by years of industry. There- 
fore I revoke a former bequest to him of L.20,000, and 
bequeath it instead to my third nephew, George Charles 
Atkinson,' &c. &c. 

‘You were right, Lucy!' exclaimed Mr Davenant 
penitently; ‘the truth is the safest, surest policy.* 

Fortitude and perseverance were among the virtues of 
both Mr Davenant and his wife. They met their diffi- 
culties steadily and iirmly, and got ultimately through 
them with credit. But they were now b o old to coiii- 
iiicnce life anew, and gladly availed themselves of the 
atFectioiiftte intreaty of Lucy and her husband — for 
Arthur Meredith was now a flourishing barrister — to take 
up their house with them. 

Selina was not happy in her marriage. Her husband’s 
large property was all imaginary; he was, in fact, a 
ruined spendthrift; and all tliey had to subsist on after 
they were married was the money arising from those oft- 
named railway shares. Selina could nut reproach her 
husband for deceiving her, for she had deceived him. Not 
till they had been throe weeks wed<lcd did Mr Forde 
know that his bride’s father was ruined, and that he 
need expect no marri.age portion further than that she 
already had. * Had you told me the truth,* he said to 
her, when one day she reproached him with his jjoverty, 
‘ I would have told i/ou the truth. But 1 thought ytm 
would be a rich woman, and that your fortune would be 
sufficient to support us both.’ Selina could not reply. 

Mr and Mrs Davenant, when they contrast the melan- 
choly accounts of tlie end of Selina’s scheming with the 
happy married life of their younger daughter, cannot 
but own how superior was the wisdom of the latter; and 
they now cordially acknowledge the veracity of that 
golden sentiment of one of our modern sages —‘One who 
is always true in the great duties of life is nearly always 
wise.* 


THE T A M A R 1 N D -T B E E, 

Everybody knows the agreeable tamarind preserve we 
receive from the West Indies; everybody has occasion- 
ally produced by its aid a cooling ami welcome bever- 
ngc; and everybody (at least in Scotland) has con- 
ferred, by its means, upon the insipid gruel recorniuended 
for a cold a hnely-acldulaied taste. Jilvcrybody likewise 
knows that the tamaiind is pretty largely employed in 
our Materia Medica, and that its effect, when eaten uii- 
compounded, is gently aperient : but for all that, very 
few persons are acquainted with certain curious parti- 
culars connected with the tree which produces this poini- 
lar fruit. 

The tamarind-tree is one of the fahame, or order of 
leguminous plants; ‘an order,’ says Lindley, ‘not only 
among tlie most extensive thA arc known, but also one 
of the moat important to man, whether wo consider the 
beauty of*tho niamerous species, which are among the 
gayest-coloured and most graceful plants of every region, 
or their Oipplicability to a thousand useful purposes.’ To 
[;ive an idea of the wide extension of this order, we may 
say tliat it includes the acacia, the logwood and rosewood 
of commerce; the laburnum, the furze, and the broom; 
the bean, pBa, vetch, clover, trefoil, indigo, gum-arabic, 
and other gums and drugs. There are two species of| 
tamarinds — the East and the West Indian — exhibiting 
sumo considerable difference, more especially in the pods, 
which are much shorter in the latter species, and the 
pulp less rich and plentiful. In the West Indies, the 
shetl is i^moved, and the legume preserved, by being 
placed in jars intermixed with layers of sugar; or else the 
vessel is filled up with boiling sugar, which penetrates to 
the bottom. The Turks and Arabs use this fruA, pre- 




pared either with sugar or as an article of food; 

and for Its cooling projierties it is a favourite in journeys 
in the desert. In Nubia it is fbrmed into cakes, baked in 
the sun; and these are afterwards used in producing a 
cooling drink. In India, likewise, it is used both as food 
and drink; but there it is never treated with sugar, 
but merely dried in the sun. When eaten as food, it is 
toasted, soaked in water, and then boiled, till the taste, 
it is said, resembles that of the common beaii.^ 

In India the tamarind -tree is a very beautiful object, 
its spreading branches flinging even with their tiny leaves 
an extensive shade. In one season fts pretty straw- 
coloured flowers refresh tlie eye; and in another its long 
brown pods, which are shed plentifully, afford a more 
substantial refreshment to the traveller. The Hindoos, 
however, prize it chiefly as a material for cleaiiing their 
brass vessels, although they likewise use it as a condi- 
ment for their curries and other dishes, and likewise 
make it into pickloa and preserves. For the last-nien- 
I tioned purpose a red variety is the most esteemed, both • 

I the timber and the fruit being of a sanguine hue. llie 
i tamarind, however, is chiefly planted by the roadside, 
or on the rising banks of a tank; and in the lower parts 
of Bengal, whtM-e it grows in the natural forests of the 
Suiiderbunds, it is the most common kind of firewood, 
being never used for any more dignified purpose. The , 
native never chooses this l>caiitiful tree, as he does the 
palm, the ncem, or the mourungosh, to overshadow his 
hut; and it is never admitted into the mango groves 
sacred to the gods, although the silk-cotton and the 
inuiiwha are not forbidden that consecrated ground. 

But the prejudice goes further still. No fehitmutgury 
or cook, will hang a piece of meat on a tamarind-tree : 
he believes that meat thus exposed does not keep well, 
i and that it becomes unfit for salting. A traveller, tUongli 
very willing to eat of the fruit, will not unload lus pucif 
or rest under its branches; and a soldier, tired as he may 
be with a long march, will rather wander farther on than 
pile his arms in its shade. There is an idea, in fact, at 
least ill Bengal, that there is something unlucky or un- 
healthy, some antique spell or some noxious vapour, 
surrounding tliis beautiful tree; although we aro not ' 
aware that science has yet discovered that there is anj*^- 
thing really hurtful in its exhalations. 

Another strange notion connected with the tamarihd- 
treo is thus mentioned by a cori'espondent : — ‘ Often have 
I stood as a youngster gazing with astonishment at a 
couple of bearers belabouring a largo knotty root, of some j 
eight feet in girth, with their axes, making the chips fly j 
off in every direction; which, upon jdeking up, I used to | 
find covered over with unintelligible scribbles, which the | 
bearers gravely told me w^as tho writing of the ^ods.* 

Here we have our tree in a new light : this outcast 
from the sacred groves is inscribed with holy characters ! 
Who shall interpret their meaning ? Aie they like the 
mark set upon tho forehead of Cain I Or is the legend 
intended as a perpetual consolation under the prejiidi<^s 
and indignities of men 1 All we know is, that the white 
fir-like grains of tho tamarind wood am written over in 
an unknown tongue by means of a sni'all thread-like vein 
of a black colour. % 

There is a similar superstition connected with another 
Indian tree, the kulpa briksha, or silver-tree, so called 
from the colour of the bark. The original kulpa, which 
now stands in the garden cl* the god Indra in the first 
hcavon, is said to have been one of the fourteen remark- 
able things turned up by the churning of tlic ocean by the 
gods and demons. But however thia may be, the name of | 
flam and his consort Seeta is written upon the silvery 
trunks of all its earthly descendants ! Colonel Sleeman, 
when travelling in Upper India, had the curiosity to 
examine many of these trees on both sides of the load; 
and sure enough the name of tho incarnation of Vishiiu 
mentioned was plainly enough discernible, written in 
Sanscrit characters, and apparently bpr some supevn-^hral 
hand — * that is, there was a softness in the impresaron, as 
if the finger of some supernatural being had traced the 
characters.’ The traveller endeavoured to argue hia 
attendants out of tUeir senses; but unluckily he c<mld 
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find no tree, howeyer near or distant, without the names; 
the only difference being in the size of the letters, which 
in some cases were lar^e, and in others small. At length 
he observed a Ivulpa in a hollow below the road, and 
one on a precipice above, both in situations accessible 
I with such difficulty, that he was sure no mortal scribe 
would take the trouble to get at them. lie declared 

I j confidentlj his opinion that the names would not be 
j found on these trees, and it was proved that he was 
' right. But this was far from affecting the devout faith 

of his Hindoo followers. ' Doubtless,* said one, * they 
I have in some way or other got rubbed off ; hut God will 
' renew them in His own time.* ‘ Perhaps,* remarked an- 
other, * he may not have thought it necessary to write at 
1 , all upon places where no traveller could decipher them.* 
j ! * But do you not see,* said the traveller, losing patience, 
* that these names are all on the trunk within reach of a 

I I man’s hand ?* ‘Of course they are,* replied they, ‘since 
I ! the miracle could not be distinguished by the e3'es of 
I men if they were written higher up ! * 

1 1 A shrub called the trolsee is a representation of the 
, same goddess Seeta, and is every year married with great 
! ceremony to a sacred stone called Saligrarn, a rounded 
' pebble supposed to represent the good Vishnu, of whom 
! Ram was an incarnation. On one occasion described, the 
procession attending this august ceremony consisted of 
if elephants, 1*200 camels, and 4000 horses, all mounted 
' and, elegantly caparisoned. Above 1 00,000 persons w'erc 
present at this pageant, at which the little pebble was 
mounted on the leading ele])hant, and thus carried in 
state to his tree goddess. All the ceremonies of a llin- 
I don marriage were gone through, and then the god and 
I goddess were left to repose together till the next season 
; iit the temple of Sudoru. 

' Indian trees, however, it must be said, are, from all 
I caccounis, much more wuitliy ot the honours of super- 
1 stition than those of less fervid climes. A traveller men- 
! tions an instance of the ‘sentient principle* occurring 
I among the deni;cens of an Indian forest. T\vo trees, he 
. tells us, of different kinds, although only three feet apart, 

1 had grown to the height of fifty or sixty feet, when one 
r of them took the liberty of throwing out a low branch in 
such a way as to touch the trunk of his neighbour, and 
I thus occasion much pain and irritation. ‘On this tho 
afiKctcd tree in turn threw out a huge excrescence, which 
not only enveloped the offending branch, but strangled it 
so completely as to destroy it utterly; the ends of the 
deadened boughs projecting three or four feet beyond the 
excrescence, while the latter was carried on a distance of 
I three feet across to the shaft of the tree, so as to render 
I all chances of its future inoveraent wholly impossible!’ 

I Tliis appears to our traveller to display as much fore- 
' tliought and sagacity as taking up an artery for aneu- 
I risrn, or tying splints round a broken hone. 

I But in a country where trees are the objects of such 
I veneration, and Avhere those that arc neither holy nor 
! sagacious .are admitted without scruple to the best arbo- 
rical society, how comes it that the beautiful, the um- 
brageous, and the beneficent tamarind is looked upon as 
the outlaw of the 'plantation, the pariah of the forest? 
This is a very puzzling circumstance, and one that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we can only set down to 
the caprice and ingratitude of man. 


TRACINGS OF TUf/nORTH OF EUROPE. 

^ CHRISTIANIA TO LAUROAARD. 

A I.ANP journey of 334 English miles, which usually 
occupies five or six days, was now before me. The 
road passes along one of tho finest as well as most 
extensive valleys in Norway, and is further distin- 
guished by crossing the celebrated range of mountains 
called the Dovre Field [Dovre pronounced Dowa], 
whitf,' may be called the backbone of the country, as 
the Grampian range is that of the Scottish Highlands. 
Along this road, as usual, there is a series of stations, 
but none of them is of so high a character as to present 


the luxury of wheaten bread. One of my duties, there- 
j fore, .on the last day of my stay in Cliristiania, was to 
I obtain a bag of biscuits for use on the way. Being 
anxious to secure a passage in a steamer which was to 
leave Trondheim on the 18th July, I allowed seven 
days for the journey, and started at one o'clock on the 
11th, thus allowing an extra day for any accidental 
delay upon the road. 

The first two or three stages being across certain in- 
termediate valleys, we have much up-hill and down-hill 
work along roads by no means good. It was pitiable to 
sec the little heavy-laden carta of the peasantry toiling 
up the steep ascents, each with its forked pike trailing 
behind it, on which to rest the vehicle, while the horse 
should stop a few minutes at a time to recover breath 
and strength. Many were conducted by women ; and I 
could not but admire the hardy, independent air of tliese 
females, as they sat, whip in hand, urging their steeds | 
along, though, as might be expected from such a rough | 
out-of-door life, their figures exhibit little of the attrac- 
tions of their sex. At many places 1 found rocdc-sur- 
faces with dressings generally in a north and south 
direction, being that of the valleys. It is not unworth}'^ ' 
of remark that two of the rivers are crossed by modern 
wooden bridges, where a pontage is paid ; and these 
were the only charges approaching to tlic character of 
a toll to w'hicli I was subjected throughout the whole of 
my travels in Scandinavia. Of tiie valleys, one is full | 
of sandy, a second of clay terraces, marking some de- ' 
cided difierenee in the former submerged condition of \ ; 
the two districts. On passing into a tliird at Trygstad, I 
we find a vast plateau composed of clay below and pure | ^ 
sand above, bearing magnificent pine-forests, and wdiich I i 
extends, without any intermission, to the foot of the I , 
Miii.sen Lake. It would be a curious study to any native I , 
geologist to examine this fi)rmation, and to trace its ! | 
source, and the circumstances under which it was de- ' | 
posited. There are remarkable generalities about such I ' 
things. Instructed by what I had seen in Scotland, us j 
soon as I observed the valley filled with sand up to a j | 
certain height a few miles below where I knew a luko : 
to be, I mentally predicted that this formation wouM , 
terminate at the foot of the hike, and that there would I 
bo no terraces on the hill -sides above that sheet of ! 
water. Such proved to be the c.iso. i ! 

A short stage before reaching tlie foot of the Mibsen ; 
Lake, we pass one of those objects so extraordinary in ; 
Norway — a country* mansion j that is to say, a hand- j | 
some house adapted for the residence of a family in | j 
afiluent circumstances. It is called Eidsvold, and w.as | j 
once the property of a family named Anker, but now ' 
belongs to the public, in consequence of the interesting 1 1 
distinction conferred on it in 18 1 4, when a national assem- ! | 
bly sat here and framed tlic constitution under which the | ; 
country is now so happily placed. The purchase of this | 
house by a national subscription is an agreeable circum- j j 
stance, as it marks that deep and undivided feeling I 
which the Norwegian people entertain regarding their 1 1 
constitution — a feeling perhaps more imp(A*tant than i | 
the character of the constitution itself, as it is what | ! 
mainly secures its peaceful working. This cemstitution • 
has now' stood for thirty-five years, with a less amount 
of dissent and dissatisfaction on the part of the ]>eople 
than has happened in the case of any other experiment 
of tho same kind in modern Europe. It is (Entitled to 
regarded as a successful experiment ; and, as such, of 
course may well be viewed with some interest by the rest 
of Europe, especially at a time when so many (political 
theories are on their trial, and so few seem likely to stand 
good. The main fact is the election, every three years, 
of a body called the Storthing, which separated tself into 
an Upper and Lower House, enacts and repeals laws, 
and regulates all matters connected with the revenue. 
The fbyal sanction is required for these laws; but if 
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tho Mople are bent upon any measure disapproTed of by 
tho King, they have only to re-introduce and pass it in 
ttvo more siiccessive l^rthings, when it would become 
law without the royal assent. Thus the Norwegians 
may be said, in Benthamian language, to minimise the 
monarchical principle. But how is the Storthing con- 
stituted? The right of voting depends on a low pro- 
perty qualidcatioii. The qualified voters in small dis- 
tricts elect persons called election-men, who again meet 
by themselves, and elect, usually, but not necessarily, 
out of their own number, representatives of larger dis- 
tricts, who in turn form the Storthing, the whole numbers 
of which are somewhat under a hundred. It is a sys- 
tem of universal suffrage, exclusive only of the humble -t 
labouring-class. It may be said to be a government of 
what we call the middle-classes, and all but a pure de- 
mocracy ; but it is essential to observe that the bulk of 
the people of Norway are of tho kind which we recog- 
nise as a middle-class, for of hereditary nobility they 
have none, and the non-electors are a body too humble 
in circumstances, and too well matched in numbers by 
the rest, to have any power for good or evil in the case. 
There arc other itnpurtant considerations : land is held 
in Norway, not upon the feudal, but the udal principle, 
which harmonises much better with democratic forms; 
there being no right of primogeniture, estates are kept 
down at a certaip moderate extent ; in the general cir- 
cum.stauces of the country, there can be no massing of 
wealth ill a few hands, and therefore little of that spe- 
cies of influence. The apparently ultra-liberal system of 
Norway being thus adapted to many things more or less 
peculiar to the country, it may have attained a success 
here which it would not obtain elsewhere, or at least 
not till a proper groundwork had been laid in social 
arrangcraenta. This is a proposition which seems to 
derive much support from recent politicial failures in 
Germany, Italy, and, shall we add, France ? The abrupt 
decreeing of a democratic constitution, in supersession 
of a government which has been absolute for centuries, 
is seen to be an absurdity, though one, perliaps, which 
nothing but experiment could have demonstrated. 

It was still far from night when I arrived at Mindc, 
at tho foot of the Mibscii Lake. This sheet of water, 
sixty-three English miles in length, terminates here in 
a curve formed in the sandy plateau, through which its 
V .iters have made for themselves a deep trench. The 
little inn nestles under the steep bank on the west side 
of the outlet, commanding from its back-windows a 
view along the lake. As the point where the river 
must be ferried, and whence the steamers start on their 
course along the lake, it is a place of some importance. 
It has even been proposed to have a railway from Chri.s- I 
tiania to Mindc, and the ground has been surveyed by Mr 
Robert Stephenson ; but this is not likely to be realised 
for some years to come. I found the porch of the inn 
filled with guests enjoying their pipes ; two or three of 
them were officers, and one of these, I was told, had the 
duty of superintending the post stations of a certain 
district. Amongst others was one of those dirty young 
men of the student genus who arc so prevalent on the 
continent; travelling with only a little satchel slung 
from their shoulders, and thus evidently unprovided 
with so n^uch as a change of linen or a set of night- 
clothes, yet always sure to be found lugging along a 
tobacco-pipe half as big as themselves, together with a 
formidabte pouch of tobacco depending from a button- 
hole. The inn consisted of two floors, in the lower of 
which was a good-sized public room, gay with prints of 
the royal fiynily and such-like ; from this on one side 
went off two bedrooms ; on the other adjoined a kitchen, 
and other family apartments. Stables, sheds, and store- 
housei^ of various denominations stood near by, so as 
to fornf what Allan Ramsay calls a rural square. It 
was a comfortable establishment, and tho females who 
conducted it were respeotable-lOoking people. There 
was also a landlord, who was always coming in, appa- 
rently under an anxiety to do something, but never did 
it I bad a good meal served up in the public^room, 


and enjoyed the evening scene on the lake very greatly, 
but found the occasional society of the other guests in 
this apartment disagreeable, in consequence of thqir 
incessant smoking, and their habit of frequent spitting 
upon the floor. It is seldom that I find associates in 
inns who come up to my ideas of what is -right and 
proper in personal habits. The most of them indulge, 
more or less, in devil's tattooing, in slapping of fingers, 

I in puffing and blowing, and other noises anomalous and 
indescribable, often apparently merely to let the other 
people in tho room know that they are there, and not 
thinking of anything in particular. Few seem to be 
under any sense of the propriety of subduing as much 
as possible all sounds connected with the animal func- 
tions, though even breathing might and ought to be 
managed in perfect silence. In Norway the case is 
particularly bad, as the gentlemen, in addition to every- 
thing else, assume the privilege of smoking and spitting 
in every room of every house, and even in tho presence 
of ladies."* To a sensible and wellbred person all such , 
things are as odious as they are unnecessary. It is 
remarkable throughout the continent how noisily^en 
conduct themselves. They have not our sense of quiet- 
ness being the perfection of refined life. At Miiide a 
gentlerimn over my head made an amount of noise with 
his luggage and liis personal movements wliich asto- 
nished me, for it created the idea of a vast exertion * 
being undergone in order to produce it, as if it had been 
thought that there was some important object to be 
served by noise, and the more noise the better. 

I had intended to proceed next morning by the 
steamer along the lake, but I had been misinformed as 
to the days of sailing, and found it necessary to spend 
my reserve day at Minde. It was less of a hardship to ! 
me than it might have been to others, as I found more > 
than enough of occupation in examining the physical* | 
geography of the district. The sandy plain runs up I 
to the hills on both sides at an exceedingly small angle | 
of inclination, and perfectly smooth. On the east side, ' 
near a place called (Evre, there is. close to the hills, j 
a stripe of plain of higher inclination, and composed i 
of gravel, so that the whole is exceedingly like that ^ 
kind of sca-bcach which consists partly of An almost I 
dead flat of sand, and partly of a comparatively steep ! 
though short slope of gravel, adjoining to the Ay ! 
land. That the sea did once cover this plain, and rise | 
against the gravel slope, I could have no doubt : the 
whole aspect of the objects spoke of it. There were | 
also terraces in the valley below, indicating pauses in ; 
the subsidence (so to speak) of the sea. It was of some ; 
importance, since the point formerly reached by the sea 
could here be so clearly marked, to ascertain how high 
that point was above the present sea-lcvcl. My mea- | 
surements, which were conducted with the level and 
stufl’, using the lake as n basis, set it down us just about 
G56 feet above the sea, being, as it chances, tlic height i 
of an ancient sea-terrace at Bardstadvig, on the west , j 
coast of Norway, and also that of certain similar ter- 1 1 
races in Scotland.! This coincidence may be accidental, i 
but it is worthy of note, as possibly a result of causes ' \ 
acting to a general effect, more especially ts it is not in : , 
this respect quite solitary. i 

Tho dinner presented to me on the day of my st.iy * 
at Minde might be considered as the type of such a 
meal bespoken at a toleraUe country inn in Norway. , I 
It consisted of a dish of fried trout from the lake, with | 
melted butter - sauce, and something like Yorkshiro ,i 
pudding to take with it : no more animal food,* but 1 1 
a dish of cream prepared in a manner resembling 
trifle^ and accompanied by a copious supply of an over- 
luscious warm jelly ; finally, a salad. It is common in 
small Norwegian inns to put down, with one diniier-likc 


« I am told that these habits do not exist In good society at 
Christiania. ^ 

t The greatest summer height of the MiOsen Lake is 4.ie fe» ; the 
winter height, 410 Finding the level at this time ten feet below 
the mark considered as that of bighoat water, 1 considered the lake 
as being now 420 feet above the see. 
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dish, a large bowl of what we call in Scotland lappered 
bearing a creamy surface, along with sugar: 
it seems to he a favourite regale with the natives ; but 
1 never could get into a liking for it. In the clear 
warm day which I spent in the Minde inn, the lake 
presented -a beautiful placid scene ; ii boat was now and 
then seen rowing lazily across its inirror-hke surface; 
but more generally nothing studded the silver sheet bat 
the imago of a passing summer cloud. 

Ill my rambles ttvday 1 saw many of the peasantry, 
and the interiors of a few of their houses. The women 
are poor-looking creatures, dressed in the most wretched 
manner. Tliey w'ant the smart taste seen even among 
the poorest young females farther south, as is parti- 
cularly evidenced in their head-dress, which consists 
I merely of a coarse handkerchief tied under the chin 
I — a sort of apology for a hood rather than a hcad- 
I dress. There are great differences in the interiors of 
j the peasants’ houses ; but certainly many of them are 
h miserable little cabins. As yet, I see f^ew' symptoms 
1 of ^ prosperous life for the labouring -class in Nor- 
I way. It is different with the peasant pl*oi>rietors or 
; yeomen, called btmdttr in tiicir owui country. The house 
I of a bonJe is a long, double -storeyed, wooden house, 

I painted a dull red or yellow', with gauze ivindow-cur- 
' tains, and very neatly furnished within. The life of 
j this class — the leading class of Norwegian society — 
j Beetns generally comfortable, though not to the degree 
I which is alleged in the glowing pages of Air Laing ; fur 
I they are ver}' often embarrassed by debt, mostly in- 
j curred in order to pay off the claims of brothers and 
1 sisters to their inheritance. At pro.sent, the labouring- 
class arc leaving Norway in considerable numbers to 
settle in America. There is one particular district iu 
Wisconsin which they flock to, and which, I am tohl, 
•c'ontaios at least 6000 of tliese i)oor people. A govern- 
ment offleer, whom I conversed with at Christiania, 
Fays it is owing to the suiierabundant numbers of the 
people. The land, he alleges, has been brought to the 
utmost stretch of its productive power. Meanwhile, to 
u-e his cx'pression, there is trap da mariayc : the food 
] being insufficient for the constantly-increasing numbers, 

I they must needs swarm off. There is a like cmigra- 
I tioii of the humbler class of peasantry from Sweden. 

' iTms we see that equally in the simple state of things 
I which prevails in Scandinavia, and in the high-wrought 
i system of wealthy England, tliere is but a poor life for 
' the hireling unskilled labourer. Nowhere does it afford 
I more than a bare subsistence; often scarcely gives this. 

1 'J'lie weather ivas now becoming very warm, while, 

I with the increasing latitude, the day was sensibly 
lengtluMiing. On the evening of the I2th of July I 
went to bed at ten o’clock under a single sheet, with 
the window fully up, and read for an liour by the 
natural light. Next morning at six I w'cnt on board 
i the Jernbarden steamer, and was speedily on my way 
I along the Mibsen Lake. A raft behifui contained my 
own ami another carriage. It proved a pleasant day’s 
. sailing, though there is nothing very striking in the 
scenery of the lake. The geutlemeii sauntered about, or 
I sat upon dick, constantly smoking from their long 
])ipcs. There were a few ladies, who seemed nut at all 
I discomposed by the smoke, or any of its consequences. 

I A tall old general of infantp’, in a dark cloak, exhausted 
I I know not how many pipes, and his servant seemed to 
have little to do but to fill the tube afresh from a poke of 
chopped tobacco not rnucli less than a nose-bag Not- 
withstanding these barbarian practices, there is a vast 
amount of formal politeness among the native gentle- ^ 
men and ladies ; there is an incessant bowing and tak- 
ing off of bats ; and whenever one is to leave Iho vessel, 
he bids adieu to the company, though he perhaps never 
i met ono of them before. The captain could converse in 
I English^ as is the common case in steamers throughout 
I Norf 4y and Sweden, this gift being indeed held as an 
I inditpeusablo qualification for the appointment. 1 had 
also some conversation with the engineer, an intelUgent 
I German, who had been some years in England. Along 


with these circumstances, tho idea that the engines 
hade been made in Glasgow caused me to feel more at 
home on the Mibsen Lake than. I could have expected. 
We had, however, a more tedious voyage than usual, in ! 
consequence of the drag upon the vessel’s movements 
which we carried behind us, and we consequently did i 
not reach the landing-place beneath the town of Lille- 
hammer till four o’clock. 

TJiis being the only town between Christiahia and 
Trondheim, I was desirous of stopping at it ; but we 
had left ourselves barely enough of time to reach tho 
station of a steamer at the foot of a second and smaller 
lake a few miles onward, by which I hoped to make out 
a hundred miles of travelling before wo should sleep, 
and thus leave m 3 '&elf comparatively at ease about the : 
remainder of the journey. I therefore reluctantly i 
drove through this pleasant-looking little place. Soon ' 
after leaving Lillehammer, the hills, which as yet had , 
been low and rather tamo, became steep and rough. 
AVe pass along the left bank of the Zaity, a large, fierce, | 
and rapid stream, of that green colour which indicates ' 
an origin among snow -clad mountains. My journey | 
might now have been described by a line from a Scot- 
tisli poet — ‘ Ij 3 ' Logan’s streams that run sac deep’ — 
for, by the usual affix of the article ca, the name of 
this river is sounded Logan, and thus is identical with 
a name attached to more than one stream in Scotland.* 
Nor is this, by the way, a solitary case. The river i 
which enters the sea at Trondheim is the Nid, identical | ; 
with the Nith of Lninfriesshire fame. Even the go- I, 
neric name for a river in Norway, ch\ or. with the | 
arficlo, elr(?i, appears in our numerous tribe of Elvaus, 
Ahv 3 ncs, Allans, Evans, and Avons. , 

About a couple of miles before reaching Atossbuus, I 
the first station from Lillehammer, we meet a steep I i 
rough barrier, which crosses the valley, curving out- I 
wards from the hill-face towards the river, and leaving 1 1 
only a narrow space between itself and the opposite 
hills for the stream to pass. On mounting to the top, 
we find that it has a fiat surl’ace of eoiisirlerablc extend 
It is composed of blocks of &tonc of all sizes, up to tlnit 
of a cottage, mixed with a pale claj'. Presently an- j 
other such mass appears, in a terrace-like form, on the ! 
opposite bank of the river. A ver^’' little reflection, | 
aided by the recollection of some Swiss observations of j 
the preceding siiinmer, enjibled me to detect in these | 
striingc objects the fragments of an ancient moraine. A I ; 
glacier had once poured dow n the valley, terminating 
at this place, and hero depositing the loose material‘3 | j 
wliich it h.ad carried along with it from the liighor 
grounds. Such loose materials come to form what is ' i 
called the terminal moraine of the glacier. Norway | 
must have then had a much colder climate than now, i 
for there is not permanent snow in this district excciit | 
upon the tops of tlie mountains — though in AVestern || 
Norway there are still glaciers which descend almost ' 
to the level of the sea. On an improved ternjierature 
becoming prevalent, the glacier of the Logan valley 
had shrunk biudc, leaving its moraine as a memorial of I 
tlic point it had once reached. In connection with this 
object, it is important to remark that the exposed rock- 
surfaces 111 the bottom, and a little way up the sides of i 
tlie valley, are smoothed ; but tho higher jAirts of tho j 
hill-sides are extremely rough and angular, and have 
evidently never been subjected to the action of ice. , 
So far there is a difference between this glen and the < 
southern parts of the country. In the latter, where the 
eminences are low, the ice has passed over hill and vale 
in its own proper direction. Any ice tlfat has beep I 
here has, on the contrary, followed the direction of the 
valley, forming in it one local and limited stream. i 

While Quist waited for fVesh horses at Mos^huus, I 
walked on before to examine the country. I found the 
rocks to be of a schistous character, generally having 
their sharp angular sides presented to the rfiad. The 

*Laug !n Norw'dgian signifies watiV, It is a generic toiin here 
specially applied. 
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j contrast which they presented to the smoothed surfaces whether it was a second moraine, the mark of a second 
I lower down, and to the general surface of Sweden and position of the skirt of the glacier, Of the spoils of some 

I Southern Norway, was striking, and such os to leave side stream, the product of a later though stUl anefent 
doubt that the one set ofuhjects had been exempted from time. Things are now becoming very simple. The 

' a mechanical agency which had powerfully affected the internal economy of the stations is manifestly getting 
other. Amidst the thin woods of pine and birch which more rude. When, after a stage is done, I give, at 
clothed the hill-sides I found abundance of the wild Quiet’s dictation, four or five skillings to the man who 
strawberry, and made my acquaintance with this plea- has come to take back the horses — and four or five 
Bojit fruit for the first time. Here and there were piles skillings are only about three-halfpence — the poor fellow 
, j of cut wood, and the woodman’s stroke sounded tlirough takes off his cowl, thrusts a huge coarse hand into 
I the glades. The declining sun threw the one side of the carriage to shake mine, and utters hia *Tak, tak* 

I tlie valley into deep shade, and brought out the other (thanks, thanks) witli an empremment beaming in his 
; j into equally strong light. Now and then a wain was honest visage whicli affects while it amuses me, it 

I I heard moving up the steep parts of the road, cheered being impossible to see a fellow-creature so profoundly 
I i by the voices of a rustic cort(ige, whose red cowls would grutifled by anything so trifling, without at once seeing 
I have been keenly appreciated by the eye of a painter, that his share of the comforts of life must bo small 
I It was a beautiful scene, and a beautiful season — one of indeed, and feeling contrite at the recollection of the 

' those opportunities which the heart sometimes finds to very slight impression which blessings iucomparably 
; fall in upon itself in perfect satisfaction aiid repose. I greater make upon myself. 

I was glad, however, when, after what I thought a too At Sletsvig occurs au undoubted ancient moraine, 

I I long delay, my carriage made its ni7]iearance. We exactly like tliat at Mossliuus, being composed of Iiuge 
I pushed rapidly on towards the bottom of the lake, and angular blocks mixed with clayey matter. As it ]ws 

were fortunate enougli to roach it just as the steamer opposite a side valley, which here comes in from the 
i was about to move off, about nine o’clock. west, it may liave bicn a product of that valley; though 

It was a small and plainly -furnished vessel, whicli I am inclined to regard it rather as tlie accumulation 
seemed to liave exceedingly little custom, for ilierc left by the glacier of the Logan vale after it had shrunk 
were not more than tliree otlier passengers; and as I up to this point. On the inner side, looking up the • 
, only paid about Is. 8d. for myself, servant, and car- main valley, there is a bed of sand, evidently laid down 
riage, tlie general receipts must be very small. The by water, and whieh it seems allowable to regard as the 
vessel is, however, conducted on so economical a priii- memorial of a time when this moraine served ns a 
ciple, that comparatively few passengers must sufllce barrier, confining the waters of the river in the form of 
' ' to make it pay. A c’natty old gentleman, who seemed to a lake. In this part of the valley there is a system of 
I be the solo or chief owner, took me down to the engine- irrigation extensively practised by means of Mmmlen 
room, and sliowed mo the pile of wood required for one troughs laid down along the hill-sides. The cheapness 
I of its voyages (sixteen English miles); it measured a of the material makes it of course highly avtailable. 

; fathom each wa}', and cost 4s. GJ. Englisli! A good- On my journey to-day I met few persons of any kind : ^ 

1 looking, middle-aged woman, attended by a daughter, amongst these were children offering little platefuls 
I was there to furnish refreshments, and X supped at au of the wild strawberry for .sale. A couple of skillings 
I expense ludicrously trifling. While light served, the for a plateful was evidently received as a great prize. 

' view from the deck was fine, the immediate banks of Owing apparently to a change in the stratiflention, the 
j the lake presenting slopes of intense green, divided into valley makes a rectangular bend at niy— a word, by 
I small farms, each provided with its snug little suite of the way, expressive of a being identical with Wick, ^ 

! wooden buildings; while over these spaces rose the which so often occurs in Britain in names of pla^s 
! dark, steep mountains, shaggy with rock and scrub, signifying a bay. The Viig station, which is a superior 
A little before midnight we arrived at the landing- one, is said to contain in its walls some of the timbers 
j)Iacc under IClstad station, which is situated jiretty far of the house in whieh St Olaf was horn— a fact strange 
up the liill-side, uiul to which it Avas necessary to send if true, seeing that this saint, who was a king of Norway, 
j for hor.sca to take up the carriage. Walking on before, I lived in the tenth century. 

I soon found myself at the house, but had some difficulty Having sent on no forebud to-day, I experienced somo 
in attracting attention, as the inmates were all in bed. delay at each station wliile fresh horses Avere procuring ! 

' After ;i little trouble, a stout lass caino and bustled fiom tlic neighbouring farmers. Leaving Quist to bring j 
I about for the preparation of a couch in a very plain on the carriage from Bollieirn, I Avalked forward to ' 

I upper ehamber, and I consigned myself to Morpheus ex, amine at leisure the scene of a remarkable historical | 

; with all possible despatcli, as it was necessary that I event in Aidiich some countrymen of niinc were con- j 
sliould be on the road at an early hour on the morrow. cerned. Above the junction of a tributary from tlie I 
j Uising between six and seven, I found Klstud pic- Avest, the \ alley of thel ogan becomes still more con- 
i turesqmdy situated on a prominence commanding ex- tracted than formerly. The hill-side, steep to an unusual 
I tensive view's of the valley. The house is black with degree, and rough with large blocks fallen from above, 
ago : the date 1670 appears by the door-cheek, showing descends to the left bank of the river, leaving no level 
that tliese AA'ooden ediflees are more durable than might stripe to form a road, Tlie public road is, in fact, by a 
ba supposed. There is, however, no ohserA'able differ- preference of circumstances, conducted aloi^ the hill- 
enco betw een this and more modern houses as regards face fully a hundred feet aboA'O the stream. Li the year 
the iutcrnal^ arrangements or the size of the apart- 1612, wdieu the king of Denmark and Norway was at 
meiits. All such things are stereotyped in Norway, war with the king of Swreden, a Colonol Monuichhofen 
We started at seven, and had a line morning drive along was despatched to Scotland toiiire troops for the assist- 
th^ valley, which is enlivened by some cataracts of the ance of the latter sovereign. He, with 1400 men, landed 
river, and by the inpouring of two fierce side streams — near Trondheim, and after an ineffectual attempt to 
the Vola and Eyre. At Oden, while they were pro- surprise tliat city, made his way through Norwayfty 
curing fresh jiorscs, I obtained breakfast with some Stordalcii into Sweden. A second party of 900 men, 
difficulty, using some tea of iny own, but indebted to under Colonel George Sinclair, landed a fortnight later 
the house for sugar, eggs, and butter. The charge for at liomsdalen, and endeavoured to pass into Sw'eden 
all, besides Quist's breakfast, was a mark (9 Jd.) ; and by a different path. As all regular troops had been 
it probably Avould have been less if I had not been draughted away from Norway to fight the king of 
regarded as an Englishman. In the space betw'een this Denmark’s battles, there seemed little likelihood ol any 
station and* the next, at a place oallod Toostamona difficulty being encountered on the march. The nea- 
(spedt as pronounced), I found a detrital barrier across santry, boweyer, became exasperated by the extorTion 
the valley, very much like that at Mosshuiis, but so of free provisions, and those of three parishes in tins 
little charged with large blocks, that 1 felt doubtful district assembled for the purpose of opposing the 
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Scotch. According to a Norwegian ballad, which has 
been spiritedly translated by David Vedder — 

‘ the news flew east, the nows flow west, 

And north and south it flew ; 

Boon Norway’s peasant chivalry 
Tholr fathers’ swords they diow. 

Tlia benenns blazed on every hill, 

The fiery croas flew fust ; 

And the mountain warriors serried stood. 

Fierce as the northern blast. . . . 

The boors of Lessle, Vanjre, and Froon, 

Seized axe, niid scythe, and brand — 

“ Fore<lonmod is every felon Soot 
Who stains our native land 1 -H 

A guide in the interest of the peasants conducted the 
Scottish party towards the narrow defile which has 
been described. The peasants themselves were gathered 
in force on the mountains above. As it was impossible 
for them to see what was going on in the pass, they 
caused a rn:in mounted on a white horse to pass to the 
other side of the river, and move a little way in front of 
the advancing enemy, that they might know when he 
was near at hand. At the same time a girl was placed 
on the otlier side of tlie Logan, to attract the attention 
of the Scots by sounding her rustic horn. When the 
unfortunate strangers liad tliiis been led to the most 
suitable place, the boors tumbled down huge stones 
upon them from the mountain-top, destroying them, to 
use their own expression, like potslierds. Then descend- 
ing with sword and gun, they completed the destruction 
of the Scots. There is a romantic story, which seems 
far from likely, th.at Sinclair had been accompanied on 
this occasion by his wife. It is added that a young 
lady of the neiglibourhood, hearing of this, and anxious 
to save an innocent individual of her own sex, sent her 
lover to protect the lady in the impending ass.iult. ^Irs 
Sinclair, seeing him approach, and mistaking his object, 
shot him dead. Some accounts represent the immediate 
destruction of the Scottish party as complete, excepting 
only that two men escaped. One more probable states 
that sixty were t.aken prisoners, and kept by the pea- 
sants till next spring, when, provisions failing, and the 
government making no movement in the matter, the 
poor captives were put into a barn and murdered in 
cold blood, only two escaping, of whom one survived 
1;o be the progenitor of a family still dwelling in these 
wilds. Such were the circumstances of the bloody 
afiair of Kringelcn, to commemorate which a little 
W'oodcii monument has been erected on the wayside, 
at the precise spot where the Scottish party was sur- 
pri.sed. The grave of Sinclair is also pointed out in the 
neighbouring churcliyard of Quhaiii. An inspection 
of the scene of the massacre gives a thrilling sense of 
the utterly desperate circumstances of the Scottish 
troops when beset by the Norwegian boors. One looks 
round with horror on the blocks scattered along the 
liill-side, every one of which luid dcstro^'ed a life. 

* Now all is peaceful, all is still,’ on the spot where this 
piece of savage warfare was acted, save that which 
only marks tluj general silence — the murmur of the 
river. Ilesting here for a while, I could not hut enter a 
mental protest against the triumpliant spirit with which 
the affair is still referred to by the Norwegians, seeing 
that the assailants fought at such advantage, not to 
speak of the safety in which they fought, that nothing 
hut the grossest misconduct could have failed to give 
them a victory. The grace of a generous mercy would 
h^ye been worth twice their boast. I walked on 
about a mile to a hamlet where there is a sort of 
rustic museum, devoted to keeping certain relics of 
tbe Scottishmen. In the inner chamber of a little 
cottage a woman showed me, ranged along a wall, five 
matchlQcks, two of them very long, two Highland 
dirks, a broadsword, a spur, two powdci; flasks, the 
wooden tube of a drum, and a small iron-hooped box. 
Tl^ sight of these objects so near the scene of the 


* Bee Tab’s EdinbiirRh Magazine, Bepteniber 1H37, where the 
original ballad lu also given. 

t ^ 


slaughter helps wonderfully to realise it *, and it is im- 
IK)ssible for a Scotsman at least to look on them with- 
out) emotion. I thought, however, of the mercy of 
Providence, which causes the waves of time to close 
over the most terrible and the most distressing things, 
sweeping away all the suffering — exhaling calamity, 
as it were, into air — and leaving only perhaps a few 
tangible objects to remind us by associaUon that * such 
things were.* 

In the evening I arrived at Laurgaard, where it was 
necessary to spend the night. K. C. 


LONDONOOSSIP. I 

Novetnlct’y 1849. j 

The long vacation is over—cliolera has flown away, or I 
gone into winter quarters — the raising of blinds and un- | 
closing of shutters in stylish streets indicate the return | 
of families whose absence has been prolonged by fears of I 
contagion — business, long stagnant, is reviving — street- 
trafiie is resuming its wonted density — 'the new Lord 
Mayor has * showed^ himself, as of old — the November 
fogs are entombing us in their fuliginous darkness — all of 
which, whether fact, figure, or fancy, is an intimation | 
that wo are in the advent of another London season. 

Butchers and bakers are of course busy under the in- 
flux of mouths, and not they alone, for booksellers are 
‘ looking up,* and making proclamation of literary sup- 
plies. Some famous names arc already announced — 
ijuizot, Grote, and Lord Campbell in matters of history; j 
Washington Irving in a trio of biographies of individuals 1 
so opposite in character — \V’'ashington, Mohammed, Gold- \ 1 
smith —as to make one imagine that Knickerbocker imist 
have written all three at once, on the principle that ' 
change of work is as good as play. Beprints are in force; j ' 
iraNcls and adventures arc not lacking; while fiction is || 
us copious as ever, or more so, for we are promised a re- I 
publication of the works of two well-known wiiters of > 
romance in shilling and cightcenpenny volumes. Quite ! | 
a boon this for travelling readers who lo\c the exciting, I 
and patronise railway libranes. Besides these, there is | ; 
the usual inundation of pocket-books, almanacs, et id , 
genus ownc, which for a time urges printing-presses into 
preternatural activity. * Cooking up an almanac,’ as the 
old song has it, must be a profitalde business: the 'throw- | 
iiig off’ of that deliglitful periodical vouched for by ; 

* Francis Moore, physician,’ to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands, is divided among three of our ‘ city’ printers 
- no small item in the Christmas bill. The wide sale of ' 
a work relying on credulity for its success is no compH- I 
inent to the intelligence of the age; yet, as 1 myself i 
know, there are hundreds of people, especially in rural ' 
districts, wlio would rather gi\e up fifty pages of their 
Bible, than forego the almnnac with its annual prognos- 1 1 
tications. Power-presses are kept constantly at work for | ' 
weeks to supply the inultifarious demand. 

Among other literary gossip is Fredrika Bremer’s visit 
to the United States. Perhaps the contrast to Scandi- 
navian inaimerB which she will there perceive, may have 
the effect of giving her a new inspiration, which by and by | 
will awaken the sympathies of thousands on both sides of | 
the Atlantic and in Northern Kurope. Talking of the ! , 
United Spates, reminds mo that Mr Bancroft has taken up 1 1 
his residence in New York, and intends to devote himself I 
to the completion of his history, in which, like our own 
Macaulay, he may possibly win higher honours, and • 
cfifect more lasting good, than in active political life. . I 

Y ou have heard of the sultan’s generosity towards a | 
celebrated French writer. A large tract of land in ! 
the vicinity of Smyrna has been granteij, by his high- j 
uesB to M. de Lamartine, and it is said the author | 
of a ’Voyage en Orient* will go out to take possession. | 
A fact highly honourable id M. dc Lamartine has | 

lately come to my knowledge, and as it iinistrates a | 

point of character, I may communicate it. You are 
aware that the extemporised minister of foreign affairs | 
lias been compelled to sell his family estate of Macou i ' 
to satisfy his creditors. Some of our members of the | ; 
Peace Congress proposed, on their reluni home, to get 1 1 
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, up ft subscription on this side the Channel, which should may wish to ]bestir themselves in. similar efforts in other ‘ 

I enable theni to purchase the paternal ^res, and restore places. ‘ The range of subjects/ thus it proceeds, * jvill ] 

1 1 them to their late owner. M. de Lamartine wasVritten* to be nearly the same as that adopted at King’s College, I 

,j on the subject, but declined to accept the profferetl gene- London; but, generally speaking, of a more elementary 

; I rosity, being * determined to rely solely on his own character, so as to suit the requirements of young men 1 1 

' I literary exertions for the re-establishment of his affairs.’ whose time is otherwise much engaged. All young men i . 

j Such a resolution is worthy of all respect. of the metropolis and suburbs are admissible on produc- ; 

I i . Sonae very curious and instructive facts have come to ing a note of introduction from a clergyman, a subscriber, ! 

I : light in the evidence taken before tho late parliamentary or a respectable householder, and paying 2s. 6‘d. per term I 
I cornrnittce on public libraries; and the ‘ blue bookE in for each class. . . . The year of study will be divided into ! 

’ which that is reproduced is one of the most valuable that three terms — Michaelmas, Lent, and Trinity; that is, 

I have of late been published ‘by authority.* Certain re- from October to .July, with short vacations at Christmas 1' 

I suits come out which arc said to make unfavourably and Easter. A record of the attendance of pupils will be ! ; 

, ' against our country. For instance, the proportion of kept in each class : certificates of regular attendance can 
I hooks in public libraries to every hundred of the popula- be obtained; and these may be found very useful in h 
I tion is, in Great Britain and Ireland, 63; while Russia after-life, as indicative of steadiness of conduct, and of a j 
I and Portugal show from 76 to 00; Relgiuin, Spain, and wise application of leisure time.’ There is a liberal spirit ! 
i i Sardinia, 100; France, 120; Italy, 160; Austria and in this programme, which is no unimportant essential j 
! Hungary, 167; Prussia, 200; Sweden and Norway, 309; towards a realisation of the promoters’ aim. As soon as . 

; i Denmark, 412; some of tho smaller German states, 460. twenty young men in any part of the metropolis unite to , 
j There has been a good deal of talk about this; but those form a class, a teacher is appointed for them. For the ; 

who point to British deficiencies omit to inquire whether present (Michaelmas) term there are more than forty | 

I ' the books in countries so liberally furnished are really such classes, the subjects of study being Hebrew, Greek, j 
' read by the people. The presence of books does not Latin, French, English; history, general. Scriptural, and 
I necessarily imply much reading; and if it were possible ccclesiaslical; natural philosophy, chemistry, mathema- 
to poll real readers, there is reason to believe that the tics, drawing, writing, and singing. When I tell you 
balance would be on the other side. We Britons are a that Dr M'Uaul conducts the Hebrew, and tho Rev. C. i 
domestic race; we like to see books on our own shelves, IMaekcnzie the Greek class, you will be able to form a fair : 
and to read tlieiii at home. It does not follow tliut a idea of the value of the instruction imparted. Besides | 
comparatively small number of public books betokens a the weekly class-lesson, a lecture, free to all the members, | 

'' deficient number of readers. is given on two evenings of tho week. Those who have | 

I With the return of short days and long nights come long laboured to prove the rectifying and elevating influ- i 
' the season’s pursuits, pleasures, and recreations. Our ence of education, will take courage from the facta which i 
twenty-two theatres are doing somewhat in the way of I have here set down. 

amusement: casinos, saloons, bowling-alleys (an impor- After this long discourse about learning and literature, ; 
tation from the United Htates), and exhibitions, are get- I may turn to a few minor subjects of gossip. One is the 
ting into lull swing. Music — concerts and oratorios — is AVestminster improvements: the new line of street by ■ 
liberally furnished, of good quality, and at little cost, which it is proposed to connect the royal palace at Pim- 
I The improvement of public taste in the matter of sweet lico and Belgravia with the grand centre of law and ! 
j! sounds within the past two or three years is not less legislation, is now laid open nearly in its whole length. It , 
striking than gratifying. But with the decline of coarse- is to be 30 feet wide; and with a view doubtless to its 
ness, cure must be taken to avoid the creation of a censo- becoming the royal route, a good breadth of building- , 
rious fastidiousness : a willingness to be amused is by no land lias been reserved on each side. The making of this ' 

I i means an unfavourable trait of character. avenue has removed a mass of squalid dwellings, nests of 

! ; Mechanics’ Institutes are publishing their programmes, filth and fever, which is of course a public benefit; but j 
and in several of these' there are also signs of improvement, is hard to imagine what becomes of the late squalid occu- i 
A course of fifteen or twenty lectures on as many diller- pants; one can only suppose that they force themselves 
, ent subjects is no longer considered ns the most iniprov- into dismal districts already too thickly peopled. Southey 
ing or desirable. Real instruction is not to be conveyed discovered the Most tribes,* and a few others, in London; 
by such means; and now two or three suitable topics and it would not bo difficult to find a Dismal Swamp , 
are to be chosen, and each discussed in a series of four, here as well as in Virginia. 

five, or bix lectures. In this way we may hope that Besides this, there is again talk of a new bridge at 
hearers will be able to carry home with them clear and Westminster, to be built a little lower down the stream ' 
definite ideas, instead of the meagre outline hitherto than the present unsightly structure, by which means a 
, furnished. better view than at present will be obtained of the nine- 

Apropos of lectures : a striking characteristic of the acre legislatorial palace. Wo shall perhaps learn some- ' 
time must nob be overlooked. The attempts recently thing definite on this pontine business when Sir John 
made towards a just acknowledgment and recognition of Bur^oyne’s report comes out. Meantime a ’ lion’ is not 
, the worth and status of the workin«-claSses in society laclung; for sight-seers go to look at Mr Hope’s new man- 
! have aroused similar efforts here in the metropolis. To sion at the comer of Down Street, Piccadilly. It is u 
mention only one instance : a course of lectures to work- magnificent building, in the Renaissance style, and makes 
ing-mcn is to be delivered during the month of Novem- one long to see whole streets of such architectural inno- , 
her, by gentlemen whose name and character are a vations on the dreary uniformity of West-end thorough- 
guarantee foi^the value of their teachings. Tho subjects fares. With slight exceptions, the whole of the woiks 
i' are— Oil the advantages possessed by the working-classes have been executed by foreign workraeii. Some silvor- 
! for their social advancement— On the importance of this plate for the dining-rooms was* on view* at the last ex- ‘ 
advancement to the nation at large — On the franchise as nibition by the Society of Arts, and was greatly admired 
a public Crust — and On the favourable influence of religion by those who love revivals of ancient ai*C. ^ I j 

on the intelligence, liberty, virtue, and prosperity of Of course you have heard of th^ dismissal of the first I 
states. Each ^lecture, after having been given at the Sewers’ Commission, and the appointment of a new one, . 
LoAdon Mechanics’ Institute, Chancery • Lane, will be with Lord Ebrington as chairman I wo must hope not 
repeated the same week at Finsbury. The topics are without an intention of real work. The call for compel- | 
good ones; and if the working-classes do really feel an ing drainage-plans was answered by not less t^an 148 
upward teftdency, now is tho time to prove it. projects being sent in, among which no single one ts found 

Another fact which I must not forMar to notice is the efficient; the schemes, in fact, comprise all sorts of possL j 
* Evening C'sisses for Young Men in London,’ first set on bilities and ini possibilities. A good many are mere vo- | 
foot last winter by several public-spirited clergymen and difications or reproductions of the plan proposed by Mr j 
others. A few passages from the prospectus will not only J. Martin many vears ago, which include a continuous ' 
explain the objects, but serve as a guide to those^ho sewer on each side of tho Thames from Vauxhall to ' 
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Rotherhithe, to be surmounted hy a terrace to serve 
as a public thoroughfare. Could this noble scheme be 
reafised, Londoners would have what has long been a 
desideratum — a river promenade. Cleaning of streets 
and water-supply come in as part of the same subject ; 
in somo parishes bands of * street orderlies/ as they are 
called, have been set to w'orh. They wear a broad- 
brliiimed, black-glazed hat, and a blue blouse, and in 
appearance remind one of the * cantonniers ’ who work on 
the roads in France. The orderlies are provided with a 
broom and shovel, and romoro all litter as fast al it 
accumulates. So well do they do their work, that cross- 
ing-sweepers are not needed in their districts. As regards 
water, it is a prime subject of discussion at present, and 
it is to be hoped that something will come of it. Several 
schemes are advocated; to bring water from the Thames 
at Henley, some thirty miles di.stant; to tap Bala Lake, 
and so introduce the pure element from North Wales; 
to boro Artesian wells. If Bala will give us all we want, 
in name of the Naiads let us have it ! for those who are 
learned in subterrane matters declare the Artesian supply 
to be an impossibility, and we don’t want to drink the 
out-poured refuse of Bending or Henley. At all events, 
the Duke of Wellington has authorised the sinking of an 
Artesian w'ell within the precincts of the Tower, that the 
garrison m.iy, for once in their lives, know the taste of 
good water. It will be a proud day for Cockneydom 
when it ceases to drink the superflux of sewers and cess- 
pools ! 

Touching miscellaneous matters, there is the machine 
for making envelopes lately invented at Birmingham, 
where it whs exhibited to severcal members of the British 
Association. It is constructed on the pneumatic prin- 
ciple, is beautifully simple and effective, and can bo pro- 
duced at a cost of L.25. You are to imagine the pre- 
paied sheets of which the envelopes are to be formed 
plnccd in a small chamber or receptacle, upon which a 
bellows-box descends, lifts off the upper sheet, transfers 
it to a mould, which gives the size, and pinches the cor- 
ners; then, ifistcad of metallic thumbs to rub down each 
angular flap, a blast of air enters and effects the purpose; 
away goes the envelop to be gummed, and <lrops finished 
into the receiver, at a rate, it is said, exceeding anything 
yet accomplished. Then there are Piofcssor Schroetcr’s 
experiments on phosidiorus, producing what he calls the 
* ullotropic condition.' In few words, when exposed to 
light and heat of different temperatures, phosphorus 
undergoes remarkable changes; no real chemical altera- 
tion take.! place, yet there seems to be an entire conversion 
into other substances. One effect of the modifications is 
to render the maiiipnlation of phosphorus harmless with- 
out destroying its piopertics; and the professor, more for- 
tunate than scientific men generally, has received a libe- 
ral sum from a Birmingham manufacturer as the price of 
his discovery. And /usi, what think you of a mechanical 
leech, to supersede the little block snake which so often 
makes patients shudder I A scientific instrument with 
such a name has been invented by JVT. Alexander, a civil 
engineer in Paris. It has been tried iii some of the hos- 
pitals, and according to the reports, is a more effectual 
leech than the natural one. 

In a forfner ‘ gossip ’ I mentioned Dr Maiitell and his 
iguanodon : he (the doctor, not the reptile) has a hatch 
of new ‘ Wonders of Geology.’ An arm -bone of a saurian^ 
nearly five feet in length, the original possessor of which 
must have been as mucA larger than the iguanodon as 
the latter is than a modern crocodile : the monster is to 
b^ called the Colosso-murua. In addition there is a ‘ con- 
signment* of dinomia bones from New Zealand, still 
further exemplifying the gigantic scale of pre-Adamito 
creation. They will doubtless be brought before the 
public in some of tho doctor’s popular lectures. 

The return of Sir James Ross and Sir John Richardson 
from the Arctic^ regions without any intelligence of 
Franklin and his adventurous band of explorers has 
created both surprise and pain. Sir .Tames, it appears, 
wat driven home by ice-drifts against biswill and against 
bif instructions, and the consequence will bo another 
expedition next spring, should nothing in the meantime 


be heard of Sir John Franklin by way of Behring’s Straits 
or Russia. Notwithstanding the sums already lavished 
on*^these Mxt to useless expeditions, a search must still : 
be made for the party who have now been four years 
exposed to polar frosts. | 

I 

A CHEAP CLASS OF RAILWAYS. 

A SHORT time ago (October 13) we took occasion, in speak- 
ing of the present railway system, to hint at the possi. 
bility of constructing a class of useful railways, auxiliary 
to the great lines, at a very moderate expense. Our 
observations have drawn the attention of the conductors i 
of *Herapath’s Railway Journal’ to tho subject, which is j 
discussed by them in two able articles (Nov. 3 and 10), | 
of which we take the liberty of offering an analysis, along j 
with some general remarks. i 

The first thing noticed by Herapath is the unnecessarily , 
large cost at which most of the existing railways have 1 
been constructed. While the railway mania lasted, cost | 
was of inferior consideration. In the inordinate hurry of , 
the moirvent, engineers gave only a rapid glance at the 
proposed route; they thought nothing of tunnelling hills 
and crossing deep valleys, rather than go a iriile or two out 
of their Avay; and then, to avoid local opposition, or to 
promote local jobbing in land, enonnous sums were reck- ! 
lessly promised or expended. ‘ To show how lines are I 
projected/ Herapath, ‘ we remember that there was ' 
one for which a bill was actively and zealously prose- I 
cuted in parliament in tho eventful year ldt.5, which ! 
tunnelled and cut nearly all the way from Liverpool to ! 
Leeds. From the extent of its works, this line, though < 
not a very long one, would have taken fifteen or twenty ! I 
3 'ears to make. At tho head of this hopeful project was 
an engineer ranking high amongst the talents of the day, 
a gentleman who had made one of our longest railways, i 
and in support of it as a feasible project it iiumbeiecl 
I amongst its directors or committeemen gentlemen of tho 
first respectability. It narrowly escaped the sanction of 
the legislature, which would no doubt have been gianted 
had not a strong opposition been raised to it by parties ' 
interested in a competing line. But even whore there is 
opposition to expose merits and demerits, it is not alwnys 
that parliament can be depended upon to sanction the 
better of two lines proposed; the bbst lino remains most 1 
likely undiscovered by engineers. In the case of tho 
Brighton line, of three propot^ed, parliament actually ' 
selected the worst, tho most expensive, and the shortest 
only by a trifling distance. There was a route proposed, 
which, passing through a natural gap in the hills, avoided 
the necessity of tunnelling, and tho enormous outlay and 
permanent inconvenience consequent upon it. This supe- 
rior route parliament discountenanced, and favoured the 
present long-tunnelled and costly line.’ The parliamen- 
tary expenses, caused by the opposition of rival companies 
and landowners, told also most seriously on tho initiatory 
cost of tho lines. ‘ There piobably never was a bill passed 
without having to encounter great opposition, because ' 
there probably never w'as a bill for a railway prosecuted ; 
in quiet ordinary times. There must be, it would seem, I 
a maiiia to bring forth railways, and then all the world 
comes .ut with railway schemes. It is opposition which 
engenders expense; and a mania is the hrtbed for the : 
raising of opposition. One of our railway companies had i 
to fight so hard for their bill, that they found, when at 
length they reached the last stage — ^namely, that of Te- 
ceiving tho royal assent — that tneir parliamentary ex- 
penses had mounted up to half a million of money. Half 
a million of money spent in barely acquirivg from parlia- 
ment the right of making a line of railway which is to 
confer a benefit on the nation 1 Stich is tho fact. With- 
out opposition, the same bill would have been iiassed into 
an act at a cost not worth naming by the si’de of that 
enormous sum,’ 

The result of all this was, that the cost of fsonstructing 
railways went far beyond what was warranted by pros- 
pects of traffic; and in point of fact, hod the traffic not 
turned out to be greater than was contemplated by tho 
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! j projectors, scarcely a railiray in the country would eyer 

1 have paid a shilling of profit. The usual expense of cou- 
1 1 fitruotion and putting m working order— all outlays in- 
, eluded — was Jj. 30,000 to L.40, 000 per mile; some lines 

1 were executed at L.20,000 per mile; but in several in- 
, j stances the cost was as high as L.300,000 per mile. The 

1 mere parliamentary expenses of some lines were L.5000 
! per mile; and a railway got well off at L.IOOO per mile for 
' expenses of this nature. Hut the primary cost of railways 

1 is only one element'of calculation as respects the chances 
of profit : another largo item is the expense of working. 
It is now discovered that a railway cannot be worked, to 
bo at all efficient, under the present heavy locomotive 
i s^-^stem, at a less cost than L.700 per mile per anriiini. 

1 ‘ Several branch linos owned by wealthy companies,’ s-.js 
j llerapath, 'do not receive more than L.500 per mile per 

1 annum, while the expense of working them cannot be 
i, less than Ii.700 per milo per annum. Here the loss is 
L.‘200 per mile per annum in addition to the loss of the 
capital expended ’ for construcliou. ‘ The [present] loco- 
motive railway system is of too costly a character to admit 
of every town having its railway. It is too costly in 
! ivofking as well as in conalruvtion. A vast nunibor of 
places have not traffic sufficient to support railways, 
i though the capital cost of them should be nothing. The 

1 working of trains is too expensive to allow of any profit 

1 beiTig derived from the traffic conveyed.’ 
j Tlie announcement of these truths brings us to the 

1 consideiatioii of a new and cheaper kind of r.ailway 
system. It will naturally occur to every one that there 
i are towns and districts which might find a paying traffic 
i for some species of thoroughfare superior to what is 
j afibrded by a common road. A road is a general pathway 

1 on which so many cart-loads of stones arc laid down to 

1 be ground to mud annually, at’ great labour to horses, 
i and no small pain and loss of time and money to pas- 
sengers. The way they are supported by toll-bar ex- 
1 actions is in itself a pure barbarism. It is not an 
advance beyond the rudest stage of social economy. 
We pity towms that are cut off fiom the general inter- 
course of the w’orhl by so miserable a class of thorough- 
fares; and the question we propound is — w’hethcr soine- 
i thing better, yet not so stupendous as ordinary railways, 
could be brought into operation ? We think there could; 
yet only provided certain concessions were made. The 
following is what wo propose : — 

llailwwiys to bo constructed with only one line. The | 
rails to be of a somewhat lighter make than those ordi- 
narily employed. The routes to he accommodated, as 
far as possible, to the nature of the country. Tunnels, 
deep cuttings, high embankments, and expensive via- 
ducts, to be avoided. Tlio best levels to be chosen, even 
although the route should he some miles divergent. 
No sidings of any kind, so that local superintendence 
to shift points 'would be altogether avoided. Small 
locomotives, of not more than ten-horse power, to be 
employed. Light omnibuses for passengers, and light 
wagons for goods, only to be used. On the supposition 
that the lines of this nature shall be in^e only of from 
ten to twenty miles in length (larger lines not being 
immediately contemplated), there ought on no account 
to be more than one locomotive in use : if there were a 
second, it should only be as a reserve in case of accidents. 
This rule for locomotives to form a main feature in the 
wholo plan.* The locomotive, wdth its one or two omni- 
buses for passengers, or its short train of wagons, or with 
omnibuses and wagons mixed, to be kept almost con- 
stantly going. Instead of standing during long intervals 
doing nothing, with its steam in economically escaping, 
and its driver idle, let it be on the move, if necessary, 
the whole twftity-four hours. As soon as it comes in at 
one terminus, let it return to the other. Let it, in short, 
do all the work that is to be done; and as by this means 
there can bo only one train at a time in operation, so 
there can never be any collisions, and siding would be 
useless. The speed to bo regulated according to circum- 
stances. I%in8 with coal, lime, or other heavy articles, 
mav go at the rate of six or eight miles an hour; those 
witn passengers may proceed at an accelerated r^e of 

twelye to miles, which we anticipate to be a «uf-' 

fioient maximum speed for railways of this kin<L and 
more would not be expected. Tho width or gauge might 
be that commonly employed, and the lines might be in 
connection with the existing railways. But we would 
not consider it indispensable for the light trains here 
spoken of to run into the main lines. It might be proper 
to mil the same wagons on both; but the shifting of pas- 
sengers would be of less importance. At present, people 
shift into stage-coaches at certain stations, and the^ 
would have no greater trouble in shifting into the omni- 
buses on the single branch lines. To leave nothing un- 
tried as regards saving in the working expenses, it might 
be preferable to have no station clerks. Stations need 
only bo covered sheds, to afford shelter from the weather; 
and instead of a class of clerks and poHers fixed to a 
spot, a conductor to sell tickets, and a porter as an assist- 
ant, might travel with every train. 

Such are the leading features of a plan for establishing 
cheap railways. If no fallacy lurk under our calcula- 
tions, the expense of working such lines would be com- 
paratively small. The nuiubei* of attendants would be 
on the most moderate scale, and so likewise would be the 
.amount of the engines ami carriages in active opercation. 
Po8i3ibl3% in somo instances, horse-power would be pre- 
ferable to that of steam; but on this point it is need- 
less to say much, for the question ivouhl be determined < 
by circumstances, llerapath seems to indicate that 
horse-power might be ilecined sufficient in the first in- 
stance. Ho observes, ‘It is probable that on railways of 
tho c?haraeter recommended for local purposes the aver- 
age traction would be about one -tenth of the common 
road traction. One horse on a local railway would 
therefore draw as much as ten on a common road, per- 
haps more. But even this gives a great advantage over 
tho common road. Horses, in tho room of the heavy 
locomotives now in use, would effect gieat saving, in* 
carrying a limited amount of traffic, in working, as well j 
as in the repair^ of the permanent way. Should the i 
traffic of these local lines increase much, it may then be- ^ 
come advisable to put on light locomotives equal to the i 
duty. Iiiipiovemonts are every day being made in the [ 
locomotive; and it is highly probable that in course of i* 
time we shall have light locomotives fit for the working ' 
of branch lines, where there is but a meagre supply |>f ! 
traffic, and where the expense of the giant locomotive 
now in use cannot be borne.* ' 

The only matters remaining to be discussed are the 
mode and cost of construction. It may be as well to i 
say at once, that unless the landowners and general in- 
habitants of a district cordially concur in establishing j 
such lines, they cannot bo made, and the whole pro- 1 
ject falls to the ground. It must be regarded in every i 
instance as assiinied, that tho parties locally interested 

I wish for the lines, and will esmestly, and without selfish- 
ness, promote their execution. It will, we believe, be 
very generally found that on a line of ten to twenty 
, miles in length there are not more than six to eight 
principal landowners. We could mention instances in 
which lines would go six miles over pno person’s pro- 
perty. In a. variety of cases the lines might run for cer- 
tain distances alongside the public roads, s% as to cause 
the least possible damage to property or general amenity. 

1 In any case, supposing that nothing more than the fair 
price of the land taken is to be paid for— -no contest 
m parliament, and no great ^orks to be attempted — it 
is reasonable to conclude that the first cost of the lines 
would be little more than a tenth of what is ordiniu^ily 
charged. According to Herapath — instead of L.30,00fi, 
L.40,0(M), or L.50,000 a mile, the cost of a town’s or land- 
owner’s branch line, constructed oh the above principle, 
would only be a few thousands -—probably as low as 
L.2000, L.3000, or L.4000 a mile. The expense, however, 
would vary according to the nature of the countey to be 
traversed. Where the ground ia»llat and sound (not 
boggy) the expense trould be lightest. But in eachj^ase 
an estimate could ascertain — not to a nicety, but neaHy 
— what a line would cost. We should advise that, prior 
to entering upon the construction of a line, the ^rties 
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should cnrefully estliiiate the cost of conetructioDi the j 
charges for workinc — say by horses — and thus see, before 
they commenced, that there was no chance of their being 
on the wrong side. We imagine that lines constructed 
and worked so cheaply as these would bo, would pay well; 
in dividend far outrival their more costly connections, ^ 
the great locomotive lines. A wide field is here opened 
for legitimate and safe speculation ; for benefiting all 
parties, if it be only properly carried out. To raise funds 
for this purpose, the townspeople and landowners could 
form themselves into partnerships or companies. We 
have no doubt they would amply benefit their pockets in 
a direct manner, by the profitable return such a railway 
would make upon its capital, as well as obtain railway 
communications which would enhance the value of their 
estates and the importance of their towns.* 

With these explanations, the subject may 'bo left in 
the bands of the public. Only one obstacle seems to 
present itself — and that is the present disheartened con- I 
dition of the country respecting all railway schemes w'hat- j 
ever. On this account projects such as we speak of would 
have a difficulty in obtaining a hearing. At the same 
time, the penalties of neglecting opportunities must be 
borne in mind. To conclude in the words of Herapath ; — 

‘ The local parties interested in lines of this description 
should not delay directing thch attention to the subject; 
for while they are waiting and dreaming, the trade of 
their towns may permanently pass away from them, and 
centre in places provided with railway accommodation. 
Trade remains with a place for a long time after an- 
other place has possessed itself of superior advantages 
for carrying it on ; but when it has passed away, owing 
to neglect to retain it, it is almost impossible to regain 
it. Certainly, it may be said, the sooner the inhabitants 
of isolated places in want of railway communication bestir 
themselves in this matter, the better for their own inte- 
* rests. In self-defence they will be called upon in the 
course of years to do so; when they find their trade slip- 
ping through their fingers they must have railways ; and 
as railw'ay companies will never be allowed to do it for 
them, they must needs make the lines themselves. Is 
it not better to set about this work before it is a matter 
of necessity, before they lose their business, and before 
others take it away ! To our mind there is not a doubt 
of the propriety of local parties attending to this notice 
at once ; not in haste, but with deliberate judgment, 
reviewing the local position in which they stand, the 
capability of forming a cheap line, and the advantages 
of it both directly and indirectly to themselves.’ 

W. C. 


i I CCTRIOUS PECULIARITY IN THE ELEPHANT. 

j I The Bombay Times notices a paper by Dr impey in the 
1 1 * I'ransactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical i^ciety,* 
{ containing an account of the rise of a inalimant pustule 
from contact with the fiesli of a dead elephant. It fur- 
nUheS a curious new fact in tho natural history of the 
animal. * It is so seldom,* says tho Bombay Times, * that 
tame elephants amongst us die from natural causes, or 
under such circumstances as pcivuit of dissection, that this 
peculiarity qf the carcase has not, w'c believe, till now been 
described, though perfectly well known to the natives. A 
baggage elephant accompanying the third troop of horse 
artillery having died on the march betwixt Mhow and 
Poona at the commoncernent of the hot season of 1846, 
the elephant was cut up by some of the artillerymen ana 
attendants, under the supervision of Dr Imfiey, to see, if 
possible, to determine tho cause of its death. The 
iHoc&ee was ordered to work amongst the rest, but could 
not be induced to touch the carcase until he had smeared 
his hands ,|md arms with oiL aMignliig as the reason of hit 
aversion, 'tlie certainty of disease supervening, and its lia- 
iMiiiy iMsrlodically to attack those wno had once suffered 
from il. ; This at the time was heartily ridiculed; but the 
laugh was on tlio mochee’s side when e^'ery man employed 
in tbe disaection but himself was two days afterwards 
att(.^ked with smite disoase. Tbe character of this was at 
first purely looal l the pnba felt like that arisUig feom the 
bite of a venoi|u>ue inseet ; it was accompanied by slight 
local inftammation. This soon extended, and became a sore. 


These deepened to the bone, and extended on all sides, 1 1 
manifesting a remarkable degree of sluggishness and inac- ; | 
tivitf. Fever accompanied the earlier symptoms, exhibit- | i 
ing a remittent type, and being most severe towards tho ! ' 
evening. After a fortnight, secondary fever appeared, atitl , i 
three weeks elapsed before the sores oonld bo healed up. i 
Tlie patient had by this time become emaciated, sallow, j ! 
and enervated, so that active dietetic measures required to | ' 
be iakoii for his restoration.* 1 1 

Die DEEP TO FIND THE GOLD. 

Dost thou seek the treasures bidden 
Within earth's rocky bed, j 

The diamond for beauty’s tresses, ' 

Qems for tho queenly head ? 

'Tis not on the dewy surface { 

That they their rays unfold, i : 

But far in the distant hollows— j j 

Big deep to find the gold. > | 

Dost thou long thy Adds should brighten ' , 

With golden harvest ears, ' i 

And thy pastures yield in verdure | 

Hiobes for coming years ? ! j 

Then dream not that while you linger 
Earth’s bounty you’ll behold ; j 

But strive, and win her treasures— 

Big deep to find the gold. , ! 

Dost thou sigh for wealth of knowledge, | ; 

The riches of ages past, ! ; 

And o’er the bright world of science I , 

Thy longing glances oast ? I ' 

With love and zeal undaunted. 

Seek for the wealth untold. 

In tho soul-lit mines of genius 
Big deep to find the gold. 

C T. ' I 


SCOTLAND IN ENCLANP. ' 

The great annual Caledonian Ball is soon to come off 
with its accustomed splendour; the Scottish National | 
pastimes and fetes are to be celebrated under the most i 
iiiiluential auspices; and the [late] Scotch Lord Mayor 
continues to keep up tho national character for hospitality i 
with unwonted liberality and ^clat. A Scotch nobleman i 
has won the Derby, an aoliievcment surpassing, in the i*sti- i 
mation of tlie Cockneys, all the exploits of Lord Gough. 
Another Scotch iiobleniaii has added the splendid territory 
of the Fivu Kivers to the British empire in India ; and u 
third is wisely, and ably, and approvingly, suppressing 
rebellion in Canada. Two Scotch noblemen made tiie best 
speeches, pro and co;/, on the Navigation-laws. The tem- 
porary absence from illness of one Scotch member (Huiiic) 
from the Commons is generally lamented. Scotch music is 
heard and applauded in the streets despite of the dtleiUmli 
and tramontane attractions of Alboni and Lablachc ; and ' 
Scotch steamers are universally allowed to be the finest | 
models of marine aroliitccturo in the river. From the stone ; 
bridges over the Thames — nearly all built [of Scotch stones] 
by Scotchmeu — you aro perpetually reminded of the ge- ; 
nins of James Watt. Scotch banking is ^tting more into : 
vogue, and is tifenching on tho originally Scutch organised | 
Bank of England. Scotch cakes, Scotch shortbread, Scotch ! | 
gingerbread, Edinburgli buns, and Selkirk bannocks, Scotch . 
whisky, alt^ salmon, herringis, haddocks, and oats, main- >| 
tain th. 'r accustomed supremacy. Scotch plaids and tar- | . 
tans aro in the windows of every clothier, draper, and i 
tailor’s shop ; and you scarcely meet a smart female in the ! 
streets without some part at least Of her ^rson being deco- 
rated in tartan array. In the prlntshop windows you sec > 
the departure of the * Highland Drove ’—the Illicit Still on 
the mountain side— the Stag at Bay— the Lassie herding 
Sheep, in juxtaposition with her Afojesty tho Queen and 
]^r Court at the Coronation .— CqfrespondefU of 
Invefntu Conner, 

{Might we be petinHtei| to add, itt^the most delicate way 
pmibie, that little Is now re^d but Sbotch periodicals! 
The only thing wliioh seems to keep patriotically at home 
is ScoteneeOtarianisra.] 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

THE DOVRE TJELD. 

Mr Laino, who spent some days at Laurgaard, gives 
such a favourable account of it as a sort of Norwegian 
Arcadia, replenished with milk, strawberries, trouts, and 
so forth, that I was curious to experience its hospita- 
lities. I quickly found ray way to a detached chamber, 
wliich he describes with great minuteness as a neat 
and comfortable place, and within an hour a meal was 
spread on the board before me. When I looked round 
the plain little room, furnished with two deal curtain- 
less beds, and observed the homely old landlady coolly 
tasting with her Ungers one of the dishes which she was 
about to remove, quietly conversing with me all the 
I time, 1 felt inclined to speak more moderately of tra- 
^ \eliing in Norway than Mr Laing has done. This was 
not the only instance in which I found things painted 
I somewhat too attractively in the ‘Residence in Norway/ 

I The Norwegians themselves acknowledge that Mr Laing 
lias been partial with respect to them and their country. 
The Laurgaard station seems, on the whole, a poor one : 
yet there was good coffee, along with superb cream, at 
breakfast next morning. The former article is used to 
an immense amount in Norway, and is generally good. 
The latter may be described as the one redeeming gas- 
tronomic feature of the country. It is an article, by the 
bye, wliich civilisation does not, perhaps cannot improve. 
Bear witness, London, where no mortal living has a true 

I I personal acquaintance with the genuine products of the 
dairy ! This is one point in which barbarism must be 

I admitted to have the advantage. Civilisation, it may be 
I said senteutiously, soplflsticates butter, and annihilates 
cream. 

Something set me a -thinking this morning on the 
value of Norway to the antiquarian traveller, as pre- 
senting an unchanged picture of an ancient state of 
things and of ancient life — the country uo more culti- 
vated than ever it was, the houses of the same form 
and material as they ever have been, the people dress- 
ing much as they have done for ages, and thinking as 
men thoiiglit in the days of old. It is affecting to re- 
flect on the eternal sameness of the human condition 
in this country. One generation simply supersedes 
another — is merely a link in the chain of our specific 
immortality — does not advance upon it— or become in 
anyway distinguished from others. The life of the iu- | 
dividual is tlms more touchingly presented than in other 
circumstances. It appearj more as the one waking day 
between |;he two long sleeps. 

At Laurgaard the mountains begin to be more lofty; | 
some to the westward are 6000 feet above the sea. The 
road, after^passing the station, enters a deep, narrow, 
rocky passage called Qulbrandsdalen, beyond which 
we advance into a comparatively open district of hill 


and valley, lying very high, being in fact the summit I 
of the Povre Field. Now at Laurgaard, it is seventy 
miles from Mosshuus, where the first ancient moraine 
of the Logan valley occurs.* A second we have seen 
at Sletsvig. All along the valley between Mosshuus 
and Laurgaard large blocks are seen lying about. One 
isolated cubical mass I measured, and found to be 45 
feet by 24, and about 15 feet high. These have pro- 
bably been left by the glacier in retiring; for it is 
evident from their position that they cannot have 
fallen from the neighbouring hill -faces. At Laur- 
gaard, a third ancient moraine, and one much larger 
than any of the two former, appears. It is, in reality, 
a kind of mountain — a pile of huge stones, standing 
quite out from the sides of the valley, and perfectly 
distinct from the talus of comparatively small blocks 
which rests thereon, the modern product of the cliffy 
above. Presently, as we enter the pass, we see that 
this tremendous pile is connected with certain long ! 
sloping terraces composed of detached blocks, which I 
mark the left side of tho valley at two difforent ele- I 
vations. All the way through the pass wo see such 
piles laid in terrace fashion along the hill-sides. At 
one place called Rooskalen they are three in number, 
and the road descends from one to another after pa|s- 
ing a little way along each. Altogether, it is a mar- 
vellous exhibition of the work of ancient ice. At the 
same time, the rocks far up the mountain -sides are 
rounded or marnillated iu the usual fashion, insomuch 
that the trees with difficulty get a footing amongst 
them. This, it appears, has been a grand though con- 
fined passage for tho outlet of the mass of permanent I 
snow now shrunk up to the tops of the highest moun- , 
tains. At one period the glacial stream has gone as far 
down as Mosshuus ; at another and subsequent time it 
has stopped short at Slotsvig; at a third, it has only 
been able to disgorge its charge of stones at Laurgaard ; 
and so on. I trust it is not superfipous, even to the 
most unscientific traveller, to describe these objects so 
minutely. I found that the tracing of thefii served ex- 
I ceedingly well to beguile the tedium of a road generally 
deficient in ol^’ects of interest, and which would have 
otherwise been dull. I 

It was not later than six o^clock when I started from 
Laurgaard, designing to have a long day’s travel, and 
to surmount the Dovre Field. Although the sunVas 
three hours up, the inn and neighbouring fields still lay 
beneath the shade of the mountain to the east- 
ward. It was exhilarating, half an hour after, to dash 
into the bright sunshine at the entrance to Gf Ibrands- 

* The surfaoe of tihe moraina at Mosshuus is 790 feet above Che 
eeo#' The Laurgaatd poet-statiou is lOSO above the same foint. 
Here, as througbout the eneuing pages, Boglish raeasfire is used, 
the authority followed being that of Mr KoUhau, in bis labo- 
rious work entitled’G'dsa Jforwtfita* i 



dalen, which I found to be a piece of valley scenery 
rivalling the Pass of Killiecranlue. But hero we were 
quickly brought to a moderate pace. Prom the steep* 
ness of the valley -sides near the river, it has been 
found necessary to carry the road high up the hiU^face, 
and at a considerable inclination. While walkmg, in 
tenderness to the horses, 1 measured the asc^t at 
many places, and found it equal to the severe inclina- 
tion of the road at Christiania already described, being 
16 degrees, or a rise of 1 in 3}. At homo I would have 
believed such gradients impracticable, but the bold 
engineering, or ratlier the no-engineering of Norway, 
showed me the contrary. The scenery was superb, and 
its solitude unbroken save by one small cottage, near 
which I met a poor old woman, its only tenant, gather- 
ing a breakfast of herbs. The air fllliug the profound 
hollow was palpable in its intense brightness, like some 
line liquor; yet it was not perfectly pure, for insects 
floated along, and there was also a refined dust now 
and then visible, possibly the sporulos of cryptogamic 
vegetatioD. 

1 learned at the second station onward that my fore- 
bud, a young man, had walked all the way (13^ miles) 
during the night, in order to give notice of horses being 
wanted, looking for nothing beyond the usual remune- 
ration, which was about Is. 7d. 

^ Early in the forenoon I left the valley of the Logan, in 
order to pass over the Dovre Field. The upper part of 
the valley has some remarkable features. It ends in a 
lake called Liissbverks -Vand, which reposes in the 
summit -level of the country between Gulbrandsdalen 
and Romsdolen. This lake has an issue at each end, 
one stream being the Logan ; the other passes through 
Romsdalen, and falls into the Northern Ocean at Molde. 
Thus Norway may be said to be divided into two parts 
*^by a continuous tract of natural water. For many miles 
of the upper part of the Logan Vale there are lofty 
terraces and isolated mounds composed of a fine sand, 
and very much resembling formations which I have 
traced near the summit-level of various similar valleys 
of passage in Scotland, this term being one which I have 
ventured to apply to hollows not forming an ascent 
to high grounds, as river valleys usually do, hut pene- 
ti^ting high grounds from side to side. Such valleys 
were the basins of sounds when the sea was at a higlier 
relative level, and the deposits arc the siltings pro- 
duced by the sea in that situation. The tract we are 
now speaking of Is eminently a sandy one. So abundant 
is tliis material, that there is a positive difficulty in 
carrying the road over it, and at one place, where it 
assumes the character of a quicksand, the mail cart has 
occasionally, in rainy weather, been detained a day for 
want of firm footing. On one of the isolated mounts of 
sand, Dovre parish church rears its picturesque form, 
clothed all over with slates bound together with iron. 
Though Dovre kirk is 1543 feet above the sea, the 
neighltouring hill-sides are studded with little farms, 
and the whole district is evidently very populous. 
In the British islands, 1 may remark, there is no 
such abundant population at above half the elevation. 
It is the warm, though brief summer, which enables 
man to find a subsistence in Norway on so high a 
platform of country. In addition to the many sandy 
terraces at different and ^indeterminate heights, I dis- 
oovered one of a much more remarkable character, 
passing along both sides of the valley for fully twenty 
miles, always at one elevation, and specifically identical 
as a terrace with the celebrated roads of Glenroy in In- 
yerness-shlre. It first became visible at a place called 
Oiie (pyondhQoed Ouya), on the west side or the valley, 
where it ti^oates the ancient delta of a side stream far 
up the i|aouBtam-8ide. It is seen thence passing along 
through the scraggy woods without any interruption, 
till, on our taming out of the valley, we lose sight of it 
araddg the high grounds neat Lasso Lake. On the east 
side of the vmley, j^haps 150 feet above the level of 
the road at Lie Station, I could distinctly trace tills ter- 
race by its hummocks of water-l{dd sand, and the farm- 


homes perched on its favourable points. A long series 
of hralets on the road to Molde is placed upon it. As 
an object in physical geography^ in its form, its uniform 
level on both sides of the vale, and its relation to the 
lakes at the summit-level, this terrace precisely resem- 
bles the lowest of the Glenroy terraces as it approaches 
Loch Laggan. It must, however, be more than twice 
the elevation above the level of the sea. 

We now passed over a high open valley, presenting 
that sort of dismal moorland scene which is so common 
in tile upper grounds in the Scottish Highlands. Trees 
were now reduced to scrub ; but near the way si do we 
saw great peat hags^ containing large trunks which be- 
tokened a heartier vegetation in past times — a pheno- 
menon also common in our Highlands. It seemed as if, 
after the period of extended glaciers, there had been 
a time of genial climate for these high grounds, perhaps 
arising from their being temporarily at a lower relative 
level. Here, too, even thus high, the exposed surfaces of 
rock exhibited polishing and scratching. For the pre- 
sent, the temperature of the district was as mild as could 
be wished. At Fogstuen Station, which is 3241 English 
feet above the level of the sea, I was fain, while taking 
advantage of the pause for horses, to retreat for shade 
to the side of a bridge to scribble a few notes. Yet 
patches of snow were lying in nooks not far from tlie 
road. I much question if worthy Mr Maepherson, the 
innkeeper at Dalwhlnuie, ever in his life knew so hot a 
day at that most elevated of Scottish inns, although it 
is considerably less than half the height of Fogstuen. 

This station being a quarter of a mile from the road, 

I did not go up to it; but I was amused, when the l 
horses were getting harnessed, to observe the group 
which Iiad come from the house to gaze upon the Eng- 
lish stranger. It consisted of five women, four men, 
two boys, and an infant in arms, doubtless the entire 
strength of the station. It was a treat to observe tho 
look of awe-struck gratitude of the poor horse-boy I 
when Quist put three skillings (rigidly the eighth part 
of O^d.) into his hand by way of dricka^pinge, Sucii a ' 
look one might have expected from a faithful old butler 
in England on his master informing him that he had 
settled a retiring pension upon him for life. I mention | 
these things because they struck me as significant of , 
the very limited acquaintance which tho Norwegian * 
peasantry have with money. They remind one of the 
stories told of the Highlanders in Prince Charles’s army 
ill 1745, who, in their march through the Lowlands, 
would hold out their guns threateningly, and being 
asked what they wanted, answ^ered, ‘A penny !* whicli 
being given them, they recovered arms, and went 
away content. My own inclination always was to give 
sums more conformable to English usages; but, being 
reminded by Quist that it was entirely a piece of gratiii- i 
tous benevolence, a^ the true remuneration of the man | 
was involved in that for the horses, and finding Quist, 
moreover, under an impression that tho ordinary pay- | 
nients were rather more than they ought to be (things , 
being generally cheaper in Sweden than in Norway), I 
I compelled myself to leave the matter much in his i 
hands Perhaps, too, it would scarcely be justice to ' 
fu^re travellers to change the ideas of the people as to I 
this class of gratuities. Their simptioity fss at present ' 
beautiful to contemplate, and * why should I undo it?’ 
The honesty of tho peasantry on this very road is Ulus* I 
trated by a circumstance which was related to me by ^ 
an English traveller not above a month after it hap- I 
ened. Having tied up thirty' sovereigns insecurely in I 
is carpeNbag, and imprudently arranged the bag with 
its mouth downwards on a carriole, he found, on arriv- i 
ing at a particular station, that twenty-four of the coins 
him made their escape. Before it was possible to make 
any announoemeRit on the subject, a peasant, the son of 
a small former, came to the inp, and gave up eighteen of 
the iOvereigns, which he had found at intervals along 
the road. The bearing of the man, and the act itself, 
left no room to doubt that he had surrendered every 
ooin^hich he had found ; and Indeed the wonder is, that 




he had found ao large a proportion as the three-fourthi 
of those missing. The worthy fellow looked only teethe 
reward customary in such cases Iti Kprway, amounting 
to about two pounds, which the gentleman gave in 
specie dollars, as the coin most hontenient for the re- 
ceiver. He seemed, however, to have an inadequate 
idea of the value of the money, and immediately after, 
with a simplicity which there was no resisting, he came 
and asked for one of the sovereigns, which he said he 
would much like to keep as a memorial of the event I 
The Lie and Fogstuen Stations, and three farther on, 
were established so long ago as 1120, with some pecu- 
liar privileges, to make the keeping of them worth while, 
as otherwise there could be no such places of entertun- 
ment for travellers in so desolate a region. Being con- 
nected with good farms, they are in the hands of per- 
sons far above humble circumstances. Near Fogstuen I 
observed some houses at a still higher elevation, and a 
few others not less elevated were within sight in Gul- 
brandsdalen ; but these, I was told, are only inhabited 
in summer. They are examples of a kind of cstablish- 
I ment called a Soeter^ common all over Norway, and 
which cither had or has a parallel in the Scottish High- 
lands, being connected with grazing-grounds where the 
cattle are kept in summer, in order to save as much as 
possible of tho fodder raised in the low grounds for use 
during the winter. Tidemand, the Wilkie of Norway, 

I has a pleasant picture descriptive of the march of a 
I family to tho Soeter. * It is a delightful moment,* we 
* are told, * when, at the end of the long winter, the joyous 
I cry, “ Till Soeters ! ” is heard from every mouth. . . . 

' It IS quito a foto when they go to these summer sta- 
I tions. There the days pass smoothly along, one like 
' another, while the people tend the herds, make butter 
I and cheese, and gather berries and wild-flowers. Fiom 
I time to time they receive visits of the inhabitants of the 
valleys, and from travelling strangers. But the grand 
flutes of the Soeters do not commence till near the end 
of summer, when, the labours of tho low country being 
over, the men and boys come there to feed their horses, 
and fish in tlie mountain lakes. They then indulge in 
national dances, seen at no other time, and which, one 
would think, it requires sinews of iron to go through 
with. Meanwhile no one is left to take care of the 
house at home, but some old person who has ceased to 
be able to climb the mountains.’* One can imagine 
ample scope for the pastoral poet in these charming 
scenes of natural primitive life. 

The next stage continues to pass along the high 
moorish grounds already described ; and now we have 
the mountain of Snaehatte and others, covered with 
eternal snow, at the distance of a few miles to the left. 
Though Snaehatte is 7614 feet high, much of its effect 
is lost, because, as a detached hill starting from the 
table-land over which we are passing, it does not tell as 
above half that height. It is, nevertheless, a fine object, 
the Bides being in some places so steep, that the snow 
cann6t lie upon them. Once considered as the first 
mountain in Norway, it now ranks only second, there 
being one called Skagstbls Tind on the west coast, one 
point of which is stated at 8087. After passing many 
miles over a dreary wilderness, where not a human habi- 
tation is to bb seen, nor any vegetation superior to brush- 
wood, it is with a feeUng of relief that one drives through 
an arch into a group of buildings forming the station of 
J^kind, which hangs on the skirt of the ridge forming 
the summit of the Country at this point. One naturally 
expects great rudeness at a solitary habitation placed 
iu.sowintryH region, and so fiur from the haunts of 
men ; somewhat unexpectedly he finds several neatly- 
appointed chambers, in one of which a oomfortahle meal 
is served* up to him. He sees all the symptoms of 0 
thriving mountain-fhmi. And eeUsiblei happydooklott 
people eng^ed in their various duties. 1 was indulged 
with a sighT of the kleid kammet^ A room devotedt is ii 
customary in Norway, to the ke^og Of the clothes of 
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the family. A wondorfiil variety of male and Denude ^ 
attire hung round the walls \ but what chiefly inteinsted 
mo WAS an Askortment of yoluminous cloaka and pelUsed 
of bear and wdves* skins for winter trarelUng— an ap- 
paratus conveying a striking idea of tho eklgencleh of 
the climate in this northern latitude. As at some other 
lonely stations, I here found that the landlord amuses 
himself in winter with carving in wood, and some of his 
productions of this kind were not devoid of a certain 
cleverness, though very much inferior to the pretty 
carvings which are executed at so many places in 
{Switzerland. He rears horses upon a considerable scale, 
and the groups of nags seen hero and there about the 
fields are of some avail in dispelling the sense of melan- 
choly arising from the scene. Bportsmen haunt Jerkind 
in summer for the sake of the game, which Is here 
rather more abundant and reachable than is usual in 
Norway.- Trouts, deer, and even occasionally elk, 
add to the attractions of tho place as a scene of amuse- 
ment. A man named Per, who must be a person of 
extraordinary character, acts as a guide and assistant 
to the Jerkind sportsmen : his house, the only one in tlie 
district besides the stations, is perched on the skirts of 
Snaehatte, and there he lives with his wife and chil- 
dren throughout the whole year, the nearest approach 
to the perfect romance of hunting-life which is now • 
perrhaps attainable. 

It was late in the afternoon when I set out from 
Jerkind on foot, it being out of the question to think of 
being driven over a hill of such steepness. I was now 
about 4000 feet above the sea-level ; yet the upturned 
edges of the schistous rocks were everywhere seen cut 
sharp through, and the surfaces polished and striated 
in the down- hill direction, or from north-east to south- 
west. Upon these surfaces travelled blocks of gneiss < 
reposed. It would be worth while to inquire after 
their original scat, as upon that some curious conclu- 
sions might depend. The summit-level of the road is 
said to be 4105 feet above the sea, being nearly as 
high as tho loftiest mountain in tho British islands. 
Nevertheless I passed it sitting in an open carriage, • 
without a coat of any kind but a thin linen blouse, and 
feeling my face all the time half-blistered with heat. 
Snaehatte looked well here, presenting an opkn, brokmi 
part, like the ruins of some Titanic structure half- 
shrouded In snow. 

We now descended through a great basin of naked 
uplands, beside dashing streams and hopeless morasses, 
towards Kongsvold. In passing along, I overtook two 
youths who had been fishing in the Infant river Hriv. 

1 found the fish-basket of one of them formed of very 
simple materials, yet tolerably neat. It consisted mainly 
of a piece of birch bark, a section of the entire girth of a 
small tree, about nine inches long. This had been cut 
open, and fitted upon two elliptical pieces of wood serv- 
ing as ends, and from which there was a strap to carry 
it by over the shoulder. A little carved wooden box, 
having a sliding shutter, held the bait of the young 
angler ; for, I may remark, fly-fishing is unknown in 
Norway, except where intri^uced by the Snglish. In 
* Murray’s Hand-Book * there is a story of a simple 
Norwegian, who, being asked if there were many trout 
in the Etnedal’s £iv, * replied that the Mople about 
here never caught any ; but #hat an HngUihman had 
been there, and had put some queer-looking things like 
flies upon his Hue, and with these be took great num- 
bers of trout.* * 

Kongsvold lies at the entrance to a narrow cliffy 
valley, forming an outlet for the Driv from the basin- 
like upland alreadv spoken of, and is 2984 feet above the 
sea. On the rough l^-faeeL feom 400 to 600 feet above 
the bottom of the talley Mi w station, there is sf sloping 
terrace of loose materialbi at>out h«^ a mile long, and at 
one idaee aiiove {nioM broad. It is unequivocplty 
the moraideof a glacfer which has at one time descended 
througH the JMt Vafley. The station is fully as com- 
fertabie gs that at Jerkind. Having an hour of day- 
light remafifliig, Hb wasunadvisable to pcocMd any 
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farther, I examined the whole place carefully under the 
guid^ce of one of the people. The buildings form a 
sort of square, with the road passing through it There 
is one principal house, containing a large kitchen, and 
a good-sized parlour with a bed, where I am to sleep : 
over this, a suite of apartments. Then there is a second 
house, the ground-floor of which contains a dairy full of 
dishes of milk and cream, and an apartment occupied 
by a female who seems to attend to this part of the 
establishment. Here also there is an upper floor con* 
taining a set of bedrooms. Another neat house 
detached from these is occupied by the mother of the 
innkeeper, a respectable old person like a Scotch granny^ 
and appropriately occupied at the time of my visit in 
reading a book of devotions. I remarked of this house 
that though it was only a cottage, it contained a great 
number of substantial articles of furniture. There 
seemed to be nothing wanting for comfort, though all 
in a plain way. Stables, cow-houses, and sheds there 

• were in plenty, likewise storehouses for fodder and pro- 
visions, the place being, in its tout ensemble^ rather like a 
little village than a farm or an inn. The interior of one 
of the family provision-stores presented Imge bunkers 
and girnels full of various kinds of bread, prepared 
against winter. Another was stuffed full of sacks of 
meal, and other articles needful for sustenance. The 
yhole reminded one of a city prepared for a siege — a 
condition from which that of a mountain station during 
seven months of deep snow is not greatly different. It 
also conveyed the idea of an affluent sufflcicncy of the 
necessaries of life being enjoyed by the proprietor and 
his dependants, as well ns by the cattle and the stranger 
that was within his gates, though with perhaps an al- 
most total ignorance of the delicacies that are within 
the reach of poorer people in the towns and cities of 

* England. Finally, I inspected the corn-mill of the estab- 
lishmeut'-a small timber-house striding over a preci- 
pitate mountain streamlet. It contains space for little 
more than the mill-stones, the upper of which moves on 
the lower by virtue of a vertical beam descending into a 
socket in the bed of the stream. The lower part of this 
beam is furnished with horizontal fans, against which, 
on one side or the other, the water pours down a sloping 
though, so as to wheel it round. It is the very first 
mechanical effort after the use of the hand-mill of pri- 
mitive times ; and the name given to that hand-mill in 
the Scottish Highlands — quern — is still retained for the 
simple establishment now described. I beheld it with 
the feeling of an antiquary, as the living reality of what 
is elsewlierc to be sought for as an obsolete curiosity, or 
only survives in description and literary allusion. Iklr 
Laing finds a plausible excuse for the rudeness of the 
enginery of these Norwegian mills, on the plea that it 
is less apt to be interrupted by frost than an overshot 
wheel would be. But 1 have no doubt it is adhered to, 
as many other rude and ungainly systems are in Nor- 
way, merely on the principle that so our forefathers 
ground their corn, and so will we. 

In the course of the evening the post from Trondheim 
to Christiapia arrived at the station, consisting of a 
single-horse gig driven by one man. It passes on this 
journey twice a week. The man I found to be a hand- 
some, young, active fellow, clothed in a long green frock- 
coat, adorned with buglps, and wearing at his broad 
Ipathern belt a short, light sword, having two pistols 
connected with the hilt. From the bustto it created, 
espocially among the womenkind, X could see that the 
arrival of the postman was an important event at 
Kongsvold. 

The first ^ta^ which I had to encounter next morning 
is the most difficult and the most terrible of the whole 

I road. Having takeq breakfast, and paid a specie dollar 

I (4s. 6d.) for the wh^le evening, night, and morning's 

I entertainment of myself and servant, I started at six 
o’clock on my way down this frightful valley, drawn by 
three horses, and having two extra attendants. It W'as 
a splendid morning, and the magnificent scenery of the 
valley appeared to the best advantage. A deep, rushing 
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river, steep hill-sides scalped at top, scraps of dwarfed 
bircj;i and pine to half-way up, side streams tumbling 
down through deep-cut channels and over lofty ledges ; 
such were the prominent features of the scene. Most 
readers will be familiar with the smooth circular pots 
which cascades generally make on a precipice, by > 
whirling loose stones round and round within them : 
tlie Caldron Linn in Clackmannanshire is a good ex- | 
ample. Among the cliffii above the road, quite out of | 
the reach of any side streams, and fully forty feet above i 
the present course of the Driv, I observed wearings of I 
this nature on the rock, indicating that cascades had 
once been there. Circular pots of this kind are not 
uncommon objects in Norway in connection with 
dressed surfaces of rock. The common people call 
them Reisentopfe, or Giants’ Tubs, and probably as- I 
sign them a mythical origin. The modern geologist | 
believes them to have been produced by cascades con- 
nected with glaciers in the age of the dressings. Far- 
ther down the valley I found another example of the 
lieisentopfes, fully 150 feet above the river. 

The great difficulty of the stajp is to get over the 
shoulder of a hill, which, descending at a steep incli- | 
nation right down to the river, leaves no room for the i 
passage of the road below. We rise, I think, fully 800 i 
feet, and descend rather more on the other side. It i 
was hard work to the three horses to drag the empty 
carriage up this slope, and hard work to three men to 
cheer the poor animals, help them with their draught, 
and keep the carriage from dragging them back when 
they paused for a minute to draw breath. To avoid the | 
vagueness of general description, I measured the gra- 
dients at several places, and found an angle of 12 dcgiees ^ 
the gentlest anywhere existing, being the ordinary | 
inclination of the steepest closes in the High Struct of | 
Edinburgh. An angle of 16 degrees, implying, ns before ' 
mentioned, a rise of 1 foot in 3^, was common. In some 
places {horresco referens!) there was an inclination of 'i 
20 degrees, or a rise of 1 in 2|. I sat in the carrhuje I 
when it M'as afterwards going down declivities at ^his i 
angle, not much unlike the slope of the roof of a house. I 
There was one particular turn of the road producing 
a sharp curve, and in the inner part of this cur>e I 
traced a wheel-track ou a piece of ground (believe it ' 
who list) at 26 degrees ! The aspect of the horses in 
ascending these slopes was that of animals climbing, not 
walking, and I acquired a forcible idea of the pov^ers of 
I Norwegian nags. The road, inclusive of a drain close 
i to the hill-side, was rigidly twelve feet broad. It was 
in many places unprovided with any parapet or other dc- 
I fence, though, for a human being or vehicle falling over, 
there could be no stoppage till they should reach the 
bed of the stream, several hundred feet below. I traced 
wheel-tracks exactly ten inches from the naked verge of 
the precipice I 

At a projecting angle of the valley, near where the | 
road attains its utmost height, I found the faces towards | 
the upper part of the valley, and tliose looking right i 
I across, smoothed, with strias from south to north, or in | 
the direction of the valley, while the faces looking 
down'vard were rough. It was the clearest proof of a 
glacier having once come down this valley, filling it up 
to a height of fully 800 feet, smoothing Hhe surfaces i 
against which it pressed in its descent, but leaving 
untouched those over which it would pour freely, after , 
passing through the strait. A little way on, the stfiro ' 
assumed a direction from south-west to north-east. | 
Another curiona feature of the Valley was an ancient 
delta of a side stream — ^that is, the remaiiii» of a quantity 
of detritus which had been brought by the side stream i 
into this valley, when it was filled up to a certain height ' 
with water, buS which had been cut through by the , 
stream after the recipient Water had been withdrawn, i 
Such a fOet I hold as a,jiroOf of the former presence of 
the sea in this inland valley, up to a height of at least I 
3500 ftet above its present elevation — a condition sub- | 
sequent to that under which the rock-smoothings were 
prodhCed-4 reign ef.Vi)gter«saoceeding that of ice. . 
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While my mind was wrapt in contemplation of the 
f^randeur of the valley, and its man^ indications of a 
past state of things, Quist was taking an economical 
view of the prodigious water-power which was flowing 
uselessly along far below our feet. ' If we had English- 
men here, sir, wo could put him iip some nice fabrique.’ 
Not a doubt of it. 

It was a pleasant relief from the wildness of the stage 
when, after a long descent, we came to a wide space 
forming a green level meadow, dose to which was the 
station of Drivstuen, 2243 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Dovre Field is considered as ending here. The 
valley, nevertheless, continues to present fine scenery 
as far as the next station, that of Rise, where popula- 
tion at length recommences, after being intermitted for 
fully sixty miles. The remainder of this day’s jour- 
ney was not remarkable. It crossed from one valley to 
another over high and rather uninteresting grounds. At 
Stuen Station, as part of a very poor dinner set before 
me, I met for the first time a dish of lappered milk, 
designed to be eaten with sugar. The place interested 
me, as absolutely identical in name with Stowe in Edin- 
burgh siiire, not to speak of a well-known mansion in 
Ihickinghamshire, and the termination of many names 
1 of places in England, of which Walthamstowe is an ex- 
I ample. Stowe, in Norwegian, signifies a room or cottage, 

' and the terminal en is merely the article. It occurs as 
I part of many names of places ; for instance, two of the 
I very last spoken of, Fogstuen and Drivstuen. It was 
! not less interesting, at the end of my day’s journey, to 
nst on the banks of the Gula, a name identical with 
(xala, tlic Scottish stream on which Stowe is situated, 
as well as with the Gwala in Pembrokeshire. Such 
traits of affinity have a peculiar value at a distance 
from home. 

In the latter part of this day’s journe}% near a place 
called Vaugbro, I passed a country mansion, finely 
placed in a well-wooded park, like an English squire’s 
house, being almost the first object of the kind which 
1 had seen in Norway. I was told that it is called 
Slieper, and is the residence of the landsman of the dis- 
trict. It was towards the close of evening when, after 
I a journey of eighty- three miles, I arrived at Soknaes. 

I The sense of lassitude and soreness which I experienced 
I on alighting made mo aware that I had exceeded the 
I amount of travelling which is prudent by at least fifteen 
I miles. The error was the greater, as it liad thrown me 
I upon a station of a poor tumble-down character, where 
there was neither food nor lodging of a tolerable kind. 
It was consolatory, however, to reflect that I had now 
only half a day’s journey remaining, and having a 
whole day remaining for it, was tolerably sure of my 
voyage to the north. 1 was somewhat surprised to find 
at this station, which is about 500 feet above the sea. 
Imps growing in the garden. The hop is thus cultivated 
in little patches connected with ordinary farms through- 
out a great space in Norway and Sweden, about the 64th 
parallel of latitude. Are we to suppose that it is hardier 
m Scandinavia than in England, or is the fact owing to 
the greater heat of the summer ? We hear nothing here 
of the delicacy of the plant and the precariousness of its 
culture, which are so notable in England. In this part of 
Norway, a fiwourite and conspicuous piece of furniture 
is a colossal corner cupboard or amry, on which there j 
is usually an inscription, such as * Christian Olsen’s 
Datter,’ or ‘ Mariet Ivret's Datter,* with the addl* 
tion of a date. The like inscriptions are seen upqn 
beds. These are pieces of furniture which the father or 
mother of a baide has given at her marriage, and of this 
Uie' inscription is meant to be commemorative. My old 
deaf landlady at Soknaes had a formidable amry dated 
in her matrimonial year, 1792. In various districts of 
Scandinavia there are petty things not seen elsewhere. 
Throughout the Dovre Field I remarked that ail the 
men wore knives in a little ooar'ee case suspended h'om 
a leathern girdle. The chief legitinwite use of the in- 
strument is to cut their meat ; but in times not long 
past, it was common for a cqpple of Norwegian peadants 


who had quarrelled to get thenlsdvcs bound together 
witbm one girdle* and then fight each^other witli diheir 
knives. In a particular district of Svr^en, near Uj^salo, 
I found tlie peasants Universally wearing leathern aprons. 
I thought at first tliat 1 had got into a eountrjr of shoe- 
makers ; hut they were of all kinds of trades, imd only 
wore leathern aprons as being peculiarly economical. 

The greater part of the remaining journey was along 
the valley of the Gula, which is more rich as a scene of 
agriculture than picturesque or beautiful. Symptoms 
of population and of prosperous life increase as we go 
along; and it would become clear to one ignorant of the 
fact, that we are approaching a large town. Passing out 
of the Gula valley, over some high grounds, wo at length 
come within sight of the sea — always a striking sight 
after long land travel. It is a bay, with lofty hills be- 
yond. Along its near shore is seen a dense cluster of 
white houses with blue roofs — this is Trondheim; and, 
resting there at the H6tel Bellevue, 1 have finished one 
important section of my journey. R. C. 


ESTELLE ST A N G E. 

Philippe Arm and, a Paris notary, and probably the 
youngest man of the ancient and honourable fraternity 
to which he belonged — for he had but lately succeeded 
to his father’s business — entered late one evening, during 
one of the most terrific phases of the first French Revo- 
lution, a back sitting-room in the house of Madame 
Colartleau, a court modiste — when there was a court — 
established for many years in the Palais-Royal. The 
year was waning towards its close, and the weather was 
cold, wet, and gloomy — the time itself was out of joint; 
but spite of all depressing, exterior influences. Monsieur 
Philippe Armund — a handsome, but somewhat pale and 
delicate-looking young man — appeared, very contrary to 
his wont, in exuberant spirits. 

* Ah, Madame Colardeau, I am delighted to see you. 

You look charmingly; and Madeinoiselio Estelle?’ 

* Is quite well,*5lonsieur Armand; and you, too, seem 
to have wonderfully recovered from the despair with 
which you pretended to be overwhelmed but a few weeks 
since, I expected every day to hear you had been fished 
out of the Seine; and here you are, not only very well 
alive, but apparently as merry as a Savoyard. Oh, yoh 
men — ^you menl’ 

'Times are changed, madame. Events ripen quickly 
in the wondrous days in which wo live.’ 

'Oh, par cxemple!’ rejoined Madame Colardeau; * there 
is nothing surer than that. It required twenty years 
under the old regime to establish this business; but your 
charming Republic has thoroughly demolished it in less 
than as many months.’ 

* Courage, Madame Colardeau — courage] Better times 
than you have ever known are coming, rely upon it. A 
tempest is unpleasant, dangerous even whilst it lasts, but 
it clears and purifies the air. I have news for you.* 

‘News for me?’ 

* For you and Mademoiselle St Ange. Eug^e Duver- 

nay, son of ci-devant Count Duvemay,*i8, thanks to my 
assistance, safe across the frontier.’ » 

‘Comment!’ screamed Madame Colardeau, turning 
pale as death. * Ijlug^ne Duvemay left France, and 
without us I’ 

‘ Certainly he has left Franfs, and evidently without 
you; but I do not understand’— 

‘ Oh, Monsieur Armand, you do not know — ^you were 
not told. Mon Dieu^ can it be possible t But 1 have fiad 
my suspicions. The count’s son gone I What will be- 
come of US-— of Estelle especially t’ — and the excited 
modiste paced up and down the apartment in an agony 
of grief and tertor. 

The countenance of Philippe Armand lost in acl instant 
its joyous expression, and lui white lips quivered with 
ill-defined apprehension as he demanded the meaning of 
so strange an ouibarst. 

*^ye are undone, rained, lost I’ sobbed Madame Colar- 
deau. * Unhappy, deceived Estelle’ 

'Who is xum^loBfji deceived 1’ interrupted the no- 
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tar^r fiercely. ' Y on must have lost your senses. In 
whaj; manner can the enforced departure of so light, so 
worthless a coxcomb as £ugdne Duvemay, permanently 
aiTect the peace of Mademoiselle St Ange, or your wel- 
fare ? ' 

Madame Colardeau continued to wring her hands, and 
utter broken exclamations of grief and passion, but 
vouchsafed no other answer. 

' Hark you, madame;’ cried M. Armand, grasping her 
rudely by the arm, and forcing her into a chair, * by all 
the saints in heaven but you shall answer mol What, I 
insist upon being told, is the meaning of these frantic 
outcries \ * 

‘ Oh, Monsieur Philippe,* whimpered the startled mo- 
diste, * Estelle should have told you — should have ex- 
plained — 1 cannot, must not. If what you say is true, 
there is no faith, no honesty in man.’ 

‘ I think I comprehend you,* rejoined the notary in a 
calmed voice. * 1 trust at least that I do; and if so, you 
must permit me to view the event which has so much 
discomposed you in a very different light and aspect. 
Now, listen as patiently as you can whilst I relate to you 
what Estelle did conlido to me, and then tell me if 1 
j have anything yet mure sad and torrible to learn.’ 

* Go on, iriunsiour; go on — I listen.’ 

* It is now about six weeks since I sought a decisive 
interview with your niece, Mademoiselle St Ange; not 
for,tho mere purpose of revealing to her, in coloured 
phrase and words of passion, the deep, heart-seated devo- 
tion which for long, patient years, 1 had cherished for 
her — with woman’s ready quickness she had long since 
divined that secret — but to offer her, then for th^e first 
time in my power, an honourable home, a position in tbe 
world, to be rendered daily brighter, more enviable, by 
the exertions of a brave, honest, respected man. Estelle 
listened to me with sympathy, with tears, with almost 
tenderness; but at the same time confessed a preference 
for the son of Count Duvernay, to whom she said her 
faith was plighted. I was stunned, bewildered, almost 
mad ! I knew the man upon whom she had lavished the 
priceless treasure of her love ; and after passionately 
warning her — vainly, I could see — against trusting in the 
promises or oaths of one of the basest, the most specious 
hypocrites that ever brought contempt and scorn upon 
Itigh station, left her presence, as you know, in a frenzy 
of despair. Now tell me, madame,* added the notary, 
after slightly pausing, and in a voice which, spite of his 
efforts to speak calmly, quivered with emotion, ‘can you 
have a revelation more terrible than that to make?’ 

‘Go on, monsieur,* sobbed Madame Colardeau; ‘you 
said ho was gone — had passed the frontier ?* 

* After parting from Estelle I endured an age of grief, 
anxiety, and despair, until last Thursday evening, when 
Eugene Duvernay suddenly presented himself in my 
apartment.’ 

‘ Monsieur Duvernay visited you ?* 

* Yes; he was pursued, and in imminent danger of the 

guillotine, or he might not perhaps have so greatly con- 
descended. Y ou are aware that he and his father, like 
many others of their class, have all along affected acqui- 
escence in |h© new order of things, and were in some sort 
pets of the “ Gironde.” Their friends themselves being 
just now in imminent peril of Samson’s terrible axe, 
could of course no longer afford them protection: an order 
for their arrest had bee% issued, and Eugene Duvernay, 
and his equally estimable sire, had been for several days 
h^in^ W' hidingplaces from the agents of the 

* That accounts, then, for his strange absence,’ inter- 
jected Madame Colardeau, somewhat reassured. 

* He threw himself for protection upon my honour and 
generosity; at the same time declaring that he had for 
some i|eeks withdrawn all pretension to the hand of 
Mademoiselle St AlSge, who, moreover, knew of his ap- 
plication to me, and had expressed a confidence that I 
wofdd, for her sake, aid, him to escape the bloody doom 
which awaited him/ 

‘ del I' exclaimed Madame Colardeau with much 
emotion. * Can it be possible 


* It is true as Heaven 1 I consented, so adjured, to 
assure his safety at the risk of my own. 1 immediately 
procured passports in a feigned name for him of course; 
and to make all sure, saw him ou his road till danger of 
pursuit or recognition was over. At parting, he pre- 
sented me with this ring, as a token to Estelle that I had 
vindicated the confidence she had reposed in my devo- 
tion to her wishes, and that he thereby resigned in my 
favour all claim or pretension to her hand.* 

* Claim 1 — pretension ! But, tno» Dieu, Monsieur Ar- 
mand, they are married 1 ’ 

‘ Married I ’ echoed the astonished notary with frenzied 
vehemence. ‘ Married I But no, no; you are jesting ; he 
could not be so utterly a villain 1’ 

‘ I repeat to you, Maitre Philippe Armand, that 
Eugene Duvernay and Estelle St Ange were married a 
month ago at the H6tcl Duvernay, in the Faubourg St 
Germain, by the AbbiS Bonjeau; he who was arrested 
and executed but last week.’ 

‘ Whilst Madame Colardeau was speaking, the door 
leading to the interior of the house was gently opened, 
and Mademoiselle St Ange, death-white, affectedly calm, 
but evidently struggling with frightful emotion, glided 
into the apartment. 

‘ Estelle 1* exclaimed Philippe Armand in a voice 
broken by grief and indignation, and approaching as if to 
take her hand. 

‘ The ring — the ring 1’ gasped Mademoiselle St An;rt‘, 
waving him from her with an expression of passionate 
disgust. ‘ I have heard all : the ring — where is it 

The notary nlaced it on the table; she seized it 
eagerly, and after minutely examining it, murmuied, 

‘ It is indeed my father’s ring — the troth-plight which i 
Eugeine vowed never but with life to pait. And ho, 
monsieur,* continued the unfortunate girl, turning h< r 
beaming, tearless glance upon Philippe Armand, ‘ \oii 
are come to claim as a orido the woman you li.ive 
widowed! This ring is part of the spoils of the aecuised 
scaffold where my husband has, I doubt not, by youi 
contrivance, perished.’ 

‘ What is U you say V interrupted the notary, aglnist 
with surprise and indignation. ‘ I swear to you, Estelle, 
by all that men hold sacred, that Eugene Duvernay 
placed that ring voluntarily in my hands, with the 
message ’ 

‘ Peace ! ’ broke in Estelle ; * peace, audacious slan- 
derer of the illustrious dead, with whom, in life, you 
could no more compare than might the wjwside weed 
with the stately monarchs of the forest. My husband 
was the very soul of faith and honour. But hark you, 
Philippe Armand,’ she .added with passionate bitterness, 

‘ even if it were as you assert, were the lying fable you 
have concocted as true as it is false, I would not, in the 
veriest extremity of want, of despair, having been once 
so honoured, stoop to a churl like vou ! ’ 

The notary reeled and staggered beneath her words as 
if they had been blows, or rather burning arrows piercing 
through his brain. ‘ Estelle,’ he at last mournfully ex- 
claimed after a brief pause, during which Mademoiselle 
St Ange, with sudden revulsion of feeling, had thrown | 
herself, in an ecstasy of tears, into the arms of her aunt— | 

‘ Estelle, unhkppy girl, the time will come when you will 
recognise, and^ I trust, repent the falsehood of the hideous 
I charge you have, in your unreasoning frtnzy, brought 
against me. And now, Estelle, hear from me in this 
extreme hour, which sunders the sole link which bound 
me to earth, to life, one solemn word of truth, and, it 
mav be yet, of helpful waminjg : but for your mad am- 
bition, stimulated and flattered by her who now holds 
you in her embrace, to ally yourself itr above your 
sphere and honest state, the an^ish, the despair which 
now wring your heart would have been spared you. 
Farewell! Never more will my presence jrritate or 
disgust you.* 

ft must be remexnber^» iu extenuation of the unjust 
violence displayed hr Estelle, that the yoflng wife had 
idolis^ her husband, and with woman’s frequent blind- 
ness in sudi cates, believed him, as she said, to be the 
rvrf soul of truth and honour* So itopreited, it was no 


marrel that sho ihould su^ect Philippe Atmmd of hav- 
ing invented tho story he had related, in order to profit 
by the death of a rival he had himself denounced 4o the 
revolutionary tribunal — ^a deed, by the way, of no unfre- 
quent occurrence in the palmy days of Terrorism. Spite 
of the solemn denial of the notai^, she continued firm in 
this belief, and mourning her husband as dead, rOsolved 
to cherish his memory, as that of one whom, when this 
transitory existence was past, she was destined to rejoin 
in that better world where life and love are both eternal. 

When Philippe Armand again lefb hiS apartment, where 
he had been confined for several days eSOtcr his last in- 
terview with Mademoiselle St Ango, or, more properly, 
Madame Duvemay, he was a changed man. The fire of 
sanguiiio youth, strong hope, high courage, had paajt.d 
away : his step was feeble, his eye dull, and but for the 
calm, gentle smile which accustomed greetings of familiar 
voices had still at times power to call forth, it might have 
been thought that his spirit bad utterly aied within him, 
so purpos^esB, so sad, so utterly desolate did he appear. 
Estelle St Ange had been the earliest, the only being that 
had caught his boyhood’s fancy ; and each succeeding 
year had only the more deeply stamped her peculiar and 
subduing beauty — a mild appealing loveliness, tinted 
with rainbow smiles, and tremulous with changeful light 
and tears — upon his heart. A rash, inexperienced player 
at the game of lifo, ho had staked his all upon one chance, 
and lost it. He did not feel the slightest resentment 
towards Estelle after the first angry emotions excited by 
hci cmel injustice had subsided. She, too, he felt, had 
built her house upon the sand; and a profound pity tor 
the desolate lot which must await tho worso-than-widowed 
wife of Eugene Duvemay mingled with, and heightened 
and purified, the sentiment he still cherished for Estelle 
St Ango. To baffle the heartless husband at the iniquitous 
game ho had been playing, would, he felt, almost repay 
him lor his own withered hopes and blighted life; but 
how, in an affair so adroitly maUaged, to effect that obiectf 
Time, the untlianked and patient solver of all difflculties, 
v.\is speedy with his answer. 

The last day of the devoted Girondists, or at least of 
«ill that had remained to brave their fate in Paris, had 
arrived, and the notary found hinisolf suddenly and in- 
extricably entangled and borne along by the eager crowds 
who were hastening to witness the closing scene in the 
lives of the young, the eloquent, the brave, who had 
' souglit to govern Franco by rounded periods and choice 
I moial maxims; and to hear them, in imitation of the 
Indian of the American prairies, sing their defiant 
death -song in half -real, half- simulated scorn of their 
meiciless foes, so soon themselves to tread the same 
daik path to a yet darker eternity ! Philippe Armand, 
though heart-sick at the sad spectacle, remained spell- 
bound to the spot till the last head of that day’s batch of 
victims had been shorn away bv Samson’s dripping knife; 
and then, dizzy and faint with horror and excitement, 
moved hastily away. His sudden movement, as he 
turned, displaced the hat and wig of a man standing close 
behind, and, like himself, apparently absorbed, fascinated, 
by the terrible drama which had just been enacted. As 
the man quickly withdrew his attention from the reeking 
scaffold to readjust his hat and wig, their eyes met, and 
a glance of mutual recognition was instajitaiieously ex- 
changed. ,The countenance of the stranger changed in a 
moment to a chalky whiteness, and it seemed that he 
vTould have fallen, had not the notary, with ready pre- 
sence of mind, passed his arm through his, and said, 

I ’ Come, lot us walk home teoether.’ 

Not another word passed between Armand and the 
stranger tilh they had gained the fonner’s domicile, and 
then, having carefully wut the door^ the notary abruptly 
addressed liis tromhlmg companion. 

* That displacement of your wig. Count Duvernay, was 
awkwarfi, and might have been fatal.’ 

‘ True, Monsieur Armand. 1 was involved in the crowd, 
and force«h much against my witness that scene of 
unutterable horror, fearing, 1 did, to attract attention 
by very strenuous efibrts to eioa^ Bat why have you 
brought me here r e 


'Listen, Count Duvernay : I can save yook life, and 
wiUf on otne condition.’ " ^ ^ 

’ Kame--^name it 1’ gasped ttm count. s ' 

* I am about to do so. Lost Tuesday evening l&ver 
weeks the Abbe Bonjeau married, at your residence, 
Eugene Bavemay to Estelle St Ange of the Palais* 
Royal,’ 

’ But Eugene is a minor : the marriage Wits on illegal 
one’ 

' I am quite aware, Count Buvemi^,’ intenrupted the 
notary in a peremptory tone, * that chicanery may here- 
after avail to annul the marriage; and that result I 
am determined, for reasons of my own, to prerent if 
possible.’ 

’ Ob, my son informed me that you and Mademoiselle 
St Ange were’ 

’ Never mind what your son informed you. Here are, 
in a word, iny terms : I will procure you a passport, fur- 
nish you with a supply of money^in short, enable you 
to leave France, on condition that you immediately rign 
a formal declaration, which I vrili draw up, reciting thw 
date, names of the priest and witnesses, and that the 
marriage was celebrated with your full knowledge and 
consent.’ 

‘ But, Monsieur Armand’ 

* It is useless to waste words. Either your attested 
signature to such a paper, or the guillotine : take your* 
choice. 1 know you connived at your son’s baseness; 
and either I will foil you both, or you touch on your last 
hour. You conbCTitf It is well.* 

The notary seated himself at his desk, and for the 
next quarter of an hour was occupied in drawing up a 
foiinal document to the efilect he had indicated. 

’ At what hour did the marriage take place 1 * 

‘ About seven in the evening.* 

The notary rang a bell which stood on the table, and 
a clerk appeared at the door. * Call Henri : I wish yoti 
both to witness this gentleman’s signature.’ 

In a few minutes the necessary formalities were com- 
pleted, and the clerks retired. 

* Which route do you propose to take 1 ’ 

* That of Houen : 1 have friends in the neighbourhood,^ 
who would favour my embarkation for England.’ 

' You shall have a passport for that place. In the 
ineantimo take this rouleau of gold.’ ^ 

* How shall 1 express my thanks — ray gratitude t’ 

* You owe me none. Be careful not to stir out of this 
apartment till I return : I shall not be long.’ 

Tho necessary papers were, by the notary’s influence at 
the Hotel do Ville, speedily procured: Count Duvemay 
reached Kouon in safety, and after some delay, embarked 
in the night for England, where, however, he wm destined 
never to arrive. A few weeks afterwards, it was ascer- 
tained that he had perished at sea. 

Madame Colardeau, whose utterly ruined business left 
her indeed no choice, gathered together the scanty wrecks 
I of her property, and, with Estelle, engaged lodgings at a 
lespect^le farmhouse distant about seven juiles from 
Paris ; and there her niece was in due time confined 
of a daughter. Of her husband Estelle heard nothing 
^ directly; but just previous to leaving Paris, a sum of 
eight hundred francs in gold was left at Aadame Colar- 
deau’s, directed to her as Madame Duvernay, accom- 
panied by a written intimation that the same sum would 
be supplied quarterly, provided no attempt was made to 
ascertain tho name of the srader, whom, it was stated, a 
discovery might seriously compromise, | 

Estelle and her aunt — who had by this time a8cer4ained j 
that Eugene Duvernay had not, as his abandoned wife 
at first suspected, perished on the revolutionary ecafibld 
— beheld in this anxious provision ibr their ne^s a con • 
elusive proof that the charge of repudiating or ignoring 
the marriage brought a^^ainst him by Philifirj:^ Aimand 
was thoroughly false; and with spirit fortified by the 
sweet consciousness of being still hedged in and sheltered 
by the tutelary care of him io whom she had ghkn her 
heart, Estelle awaited with patient resignation the ooming 
on of the happy time whicn should restore her husband 
to his fami^ and eouatry. , 
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Many wearing years had passed away; her aunt'a 
locks were white with a£e, and the little Kstelle had 
grown* up into a graceful, intelligent girl, when a note 
arrived by post at Sans Souci farxnhou&e, informing Ma- 
dame, now Countess Duyernay, that her husband, Count 
Duvemay — the father, it was stated, had been long since 
dead — had accepted the Krnperor’s permission to return 
to France; and had, in fact, arrived and retaken posses- 
sion of the H6tcl Duvemay. The handwriting of the 
note was evidently that of the person who transmitted 
their quarterly stipend; and the writer suggested the 
necessity of the Countess Duvemay presenting herself, 
accompanied by her aunt, to her husband on that very 
evening. 

Flurried, bewildered, terrified, hoping, yet dreading, 
to verify the announcement so suddenly made, Estelle, 
arrayed in her richest attire, and accompanied by her 
daughter and Madame Colardcau, set off about evening 
in a hired fiacre towards Paris. 

Count Duvemay was seated in a magnificent drawing- 
*room of the HAtel Duvemay, laughing and chatting with 
some military friends on the subject of his returii, of the 
restoration of his property — which, luckily for him, had 
escaped being * nationalised * — tho apparent favour of 
the Emperor, and tho rich and handsome wife already 
selected for him, when the door of the apartment fiew 
• open, and * Madame La Comtesse Duvemay * was loudly 
announced. 

* Cortiinent ! * exclaimed the count, jumping up. ‘What 
is the meaning of this 1 ’ 

‘ It is I — it is Estelle — dear Eugene,* said his wife, 
staggering forwards, and scarcely able to stand ; ’ and this 
is our daughter ! * 

Tho count started back in dismay and confusion. 

* You — I — wife 1 The woman must be mad,* he added, 
Regaining by a poweiful effort his self-control. ‘ Who 
admitted this person 1’ he sternly demanded of the be- 
wildered servants. 

Jilstelle stood for an instant as if unconscious of, or 
rather as if unable to comprehend, the meaning of his 
nords; an<l then, as if the full sense of the count’s per- 
^ fidy had suddenly struck, as with a dagger, to her heart, 
uttered a piercing scream, and nould have fallen pios- 
trate on tho floor but for the supporting arms of a gentle- 
riiaii who had followed her into tho room. 

* Take her, good inadame,* said the gentleman, address- 
ing Madame Colardcau ; * I cannot now sustain even her 
slight burthen. Place her on the sofa.* 

’And who, in the devil’s name, are you?’ demanded 
the count fiercely. 

‘ Philippe Aniiand, public notary, at your service,* 
quietly replied the gentleman, as he turned and con- 
fronted the enraged nobleman. 

The count’s eye quailed before the steady gaze of the 
notary, and he muttered something about remembering 
that a silly, illegal ceremony had in his boyhood passed 
between the lady and himself. 

‘ You mistake. Count Duvemay,’ coolly rejdied Philippe 
Arniand; * it was a perfectly legal marriage, as this copy 
of a formal declaration made by your estimable father, 
and supported by the evidence of Madame Colardeau, 
will amply testify.* 

The rage of the count, after perusing the paper pre- 
sented to him, was terrific; and a violent altercation, to 
which Estelle, who had speedily recovered consciousness, 
listened with breathless atfention, ensued between him 
and the notary. The film by which she had been so long 
blinded fell gradually from her eyes, and Eugene Duver- 
nay and Philippe Armaud stood at last plainly revealed 
in their true colours. 

* Let us leave this house,* she exclaimed, rising from 
the couch, and though pale as marble, and trembling 
convulsively, speaking in a firm voice. * Come ! God 
bless and* reward you, Philippe,* she added, seizing his 
hand, .and wringing it with passionate energy; ’and if 
you pity and forgive me.* 

The gossips of Pans had full employment for several 
succeeding days with the numerous versions of the sudden 
discovery of a Countess Duvemay^ which flew from mouth 

• •• ' 


to mouth. The count consulted men of law, and to his 
infinite citagrin was informed that the marriage could not 
be impugned. The affair, favourably, because truly re- 
I presented, reached the ear of the Empress Josephine, and 
through her influence Napoleon issued a command in the 
guise of counsel, that the matter should be at once equit- 
I ably arranged. Estelle of course declined living with a 
! husband had endeavoured to repudiate her, and a 
I division of the count’s property was made, by which afflu- 
I ence was secured to herself, and a splendid succession to 
her daughter, whose guardianship she was permitted to 
I retain. The count served several years in the French 
I armies, and rose to high rank. Pie was killed at Montc- 
I reau; and Estelle took possession of the Hotel Duvemay, 

I where she long resided with her early-widowed daughter 
and amiable grandchildren. 

About a fortnight after the return of Count Duvemay 
to Paris, and consequent legal contimiation of his mar- 
riage with Plstelle St Ange, Philippe Arniand lay upon 
his bed a dying man. The last rites of the church had 
been administered, the priest had retired, and tho flag- 
ging pulse of life, rapidly becoming feebler and more 
indistinct, falteringly announced that a spirit chastened 
by afHiction was about to return to God who gave it. 

’ It is growing late and dark,* he faintly xniittered, 
‘ and still she does not come.’ 

The darkness was in his own eyes, for the autumn snn 
was still high above the horison. 

‘ It is but three o’clock,* answered the attendant in a 
low soft voice ; ‘ and there has been scarcely time since 
your message reached her.* 

The sound of carriage wheels arrested the words of tlic 
speaker; presently light, hasty steps ascended the staiis, 
and Estelle, her daughter, and Madame Colaideau, en- 
tered the death-chamber. 

* Philippe, best, kindest, truest friend,’ exclaimed the 
Countess Duvemay, clasping his white, thin hand, and 
bathing it with tears, ‘ would I might bid you hi c for 
me !* 

‘Beloved Estelle,* murmured the dying man, and n 
smile, as of parting sunlight, irradiated his pale features, 

‘ 1 have lived for you; and that life-task accouiplishcd, 
am now well content to die. Farewell, beloved, till we 
meet in heaven ! * He w’as gone. 


S TAR- F I S II E S. 

Amonu the treasures and curiosities of our scacoasts, few 
shellcss animals attract more attention than the stai- 
fishes; yet how many bestow upon them but a careless, 
passing glance — a glance perhaps of admiration at tlie 
mathematical rcgulaiity of their pentagonal rays — or a 
momentary curiosity as to their office in creation : and 
yet, unheeded by man, these insignificax^t creatures aie 
hourly, nay, momentarily, fulfilling in silence their ap- 
pointed duties ; acting as scavengers in the deep water 
and littoral zones, and devouring from tide to tide the 
ever-accumulating matter which, if left undisturbed, 
would ultimately destroy both man and beast. * So ' 
strong, indeed,* says Rhymer Jones, ’ is their piedi- I 
lection for such garbage, that we have frequently, when | 
fishing, vrished l^artily that they would suspend their 
vigilance; foi scarcely could our baited hooks sink to the ' 
bottom, ere we felt a “ bite,” and hauling wp the line I 
continually, caught star-fishes until our patience failed.* | 
When the animal lies motionless and supine on tho 
sandy beach, it seems quite unfitted for its destiny ; but 
if we deposit it in a vessel of tea- water, or, better still, in 
one of the fairy-like pools left amongst the rocks by the 
receding tide, our preconceived notion is soon destroyed. 
We will suppose it placed upon its back, the vciy perso- 
nification ot helplessness, on the seaweed- tapestry with , 
which the little pool is lined; in a few moments vtb see the 
minute tubercles, with which the under sides of its rays , 
are loDgitudinall;^tudded,. gradually lengthen themsolves 
into sucker-like feet, which issue like short wi^rms from i 
their holes; then these feet or legs will wave backwards j 
and forwards, as if reconnoitrins; and finally, bending 
down ii the direction nearest ^ the ground, will affix the i 
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suckers of the first which reach it; and so^ by contraction, 
will pull down a portion of the body: this enables other 
feet to touch the bottomi and thus the animal prdbeeds 
until, by the united action of the suidcers, the whole body 
is restored, with great dignity and equanimity, to its 
rightful position: and now the Btar>fi& moves, with a 
geiitle, yet rapid motion, on towards the morsel of fish 
which we have placed for its refection, and its rays are 
clasped around the tempting feast, which is in a few 
minutes absorbed into its stomach. More laborious are 
its exertions when an oyster or a huge mussel is to be 
attacked in its shelly fortress; for the star-fish does not, 
as was fabled by the ancients, wait in patience until the 
besieged opens its portal, and then, by thrusting in one rf 
its rays as a detainer, gradually insinuate its whole 
body, and thus devour the incautious castellan ; but the 
mode in which it proceeds is to turn its belike and 
many-folded stomach inside out ; it then apparently in- 
stils between the shells of the molluscs some * torplfying* 
fluid,' which compels the quarry to open its shell, upon 
Avhich the pouting stomach, distended like a bladder, is 
thrust in, and enwrapping the prey, digests it in its own 
shell. We are in possession of a dried specimen of a 
star-fish which expired in the a^^t of devouring a small 
mussel, the shells of which still remain closely fixed in 
the embrace of the stomach-mouth of their captor; the 
two first feet, or suckers, which are placed at the junction 
of each ray, are bent inwards, so that, by pressing on the 
imprisoned shells, they retain them immovable oven in 
death. Mr Ball found one clinging round a Maclra 
stulloi um which was pierced with a hole, through which 
the star-fish had inserted a sucker; and this hole was at- 
tiibuted to the star-fish: but Professor Forbes, with every 
appearance of probability, supposes the hole to have been 
the woik of some other cieature — most likely an annel- 
lid — and that the star-fish was merely * sounding with 
its buckcr the prospect of a meal.' Be this as it may, 
these animals contrive, in addition to carrion, to consume 
so largo a number of oysteis, that there exist in several 
places local enactments forbidding fishers to throw them 
oveiboard without first killing them — an order of which 
we shall appreciate the value when we reflect that, on 
casting down a dredge, thousands are constantly brought 
I up at a haul, as if, iii the words of Harvey, * the bottom 
I were formed of a living bank of them, or we had dis- 
tuibcd a submarine hive in the process of swarming;' 
and, moieover, that each individual of these coiistellatioDS 
produces some thousands of eggs in each season. Such, 
HI fact, is their multiplication, that the slaughter com- 
mitted, and the enactments made by man, would be but 
as a drop from the ocean, had not Qod given to every 
species its own limit, beyond which it can go * no fur- 
ther;’ and as the star-fish is the scavenger of the sea, so 
is it the prey of fishes innumerable, who in their turn 
are destined for the food of larger animals, and of man. 
This prolific nature renders the star-fish valuable as 
manure in France, and also, we believe, in some parts of 
our own isle. 

From the earliest time star-fishes have attracted much 
notice, and have, by their singular form, given biith to 
many beautiful thoughts. Aristotle and Pliny — who 
named them Siella-marinaif* from their resemblance to the 
pictured form of the stars of heaven’ — affirmed, probably 
irorn somc^rain of reasoning by analogy, that they were 
so hot, that they could consume all they touched ; but 
time, with his icy fingers, cools the gi'eatest ardour, and 
Aldrovandus and Albertus described them as of so hot a 
nature, that they cooked all they came in Contact with; 
then came Llwyd, who, being an out-door naturalist, 
denied the«* notion’ altogether. Some lingering and 
{lopular form of the same fancy still, however, remains; 
and the lower class of books on natural history ^t 
whisper mysteriously of the stinging and skin-blistering 
properties of the family, respecting which that great 
philosopher. Sir Thomas Browne, gives us the following 
curious note : — * Sea-stars. Whether they be bred out of 
the urticuSf squalders, or seorjMss^ as many report, we. 


cannot confirm; but the equaldert in the middle leein to 
have some lines Or first draughts unlike \ ’ Ti^uly 
has it been said by a modem writei* that * a ohild^ OMf 
days may poesest more substasiUve knowledge than New- 
ton 1’ Though this veiy state of things demands the greater 
watchfiilUese on our parts, lest the boasted knowledge of 
facts should neither enlai^ our minds nor fill our hearts. 
Professor £. Forbes remarks that he has handled thou- 
sands of staf -fishes without ever having experienced the 
slightest irritation of the skin j and to this we may add 
our own humble testimony. Doubtless this alleged pro- 
perty has given rise to the name which they bear in some 
districts of * Devil’s Fingers.’ Dr Drummond mentions 
that on one occasion, when he was drying some in his 
garden at Bangor [county Down], he heai^ the children 
on the other side of the hedge exclaiming, * What is the 
gentleman going to do with the bad man’s hands t Is 
he ganging to eat the bad man’s hands, do ye think t * 
It is just within the limits of possibility that the above- 
mentioned * torpifying fluid ’ may have caused the first 
rumour of the burning quality of the fish: this, however* 
— even if it possess the power of affecting the human 
flesh — is contained in the stomach, and not in the skin. 
The list of superstitions connected with this animal would 
scarcely be complete did we not add that they ^vero re- 
commended by Hippocrates — and by others after him, 
cte medicine became a science — as a remedy in hyste-* 
lical complaints and epilepsy: they were to be taken 
internally, in a decoction of brassica and sweet wine. 

The Jiist work which treated exclusively of the star- 
fish was the splendid folio volume published by Link, 
a Lcipsic apothecary, in the year 1733. This work, which | 
is greatly in advance of its age, commences with this | 
pleasant sentence — 'As theie are stars in the sky, so are 
there stars iu the sea.’ And the fast is that of Professor 
E. Forbes, who, not inaptly, heads his valuable monc^ 
graph with a representation of a graceful spirit moving 
over the dark waters, in which the rays of gloiy which 
suiround her brow form, by reflection, the beautiml ’star 
of the sea :’ in the words of Montgomery, 
the heavens 

Were thronged with constellations, and the seas ^ 

btrown with their images.’ 

In the early geological ages, the order of Bohinodermata^ 
to which our star-fishes belong, was chiefly represented 
by a family {Crmoidea) whose peculiarity it was to have 
a stalk by which they were fixed for life to the bottom of 
the ocean. Whole strata of limestone are composed in 
great part of the stony fragments of these animais, cpilled 
lu this fossil state encrinifes. We now, however, |>o«8ess 
but one species analogous to the crinoid family : this is 
the Comaiula, or Rosy Feather Star of the British seas, of 
which sonio curious particulars are related. 

In the year 1323, Mr Thompson discovered in the Cove 
of Cork— or, as it is now, we believe, called, the Harbour 
of Quoentown — a stalked crinoid animal, which, unlike 
its more vigorous forefathers, measured but three-fouiihs 
of an inch iu height. This was the first animal of the 
crinoid character which had been observed in the Euro- 
pean seas, and tlie * first* recent encrinite which had ever 
been examined by a competent observer in living state.’ 
The capture led to further observation, and to much 
discussion, the result of which appears to be a general 
acknowledgment that the * feat^r-star commences life 
as an encrinite; and thus, as it were, changes its nature 
from a pseudo-jiolype to a dar-fish,’ with rays detached, 
and power and liberty to range at will through the wide 
sea* Whether the ancient crinolds also passed thfough 
this transformation, is a question which" can probably 
never be set at rest — one on which men can only spe- 
culate. 

Britain boasts fourteen qpecies of (rue star-fishes, of 
which the laigest is the Imgthoni {Luidia fragiUssima), 
a fish which fi^uently attioM a diameter of two feet. 
All the star-fishes possess, in a greater or less degtee, 
the power of casting their limbs or rays whet con- 
venient; but the lukgthom in this respect approaches 
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nearer to th6 brittle'Stan than any other ipeoies^ for it not animal/ and the stomachi as before hinted^ is a membra- 
only casts them avray, but it breaks them up into small nous bag^like carity^ capable of extension to an almost 
pieces* with the greatest facility. Professor Forbes gires incredime amount : the feet of the 8tar*fish are tubes 
so animated an account of these creatures, that we cannot which, when extended, are filled with a fluid; and when 
refrain ftom once more quoting his words : — * Nerer haring the animal Wishes to retract them, this fluid is withdrawn 
seen one before, and quite unconscious of its suiqidiu into the resides of the body, so that, by theie alternate 
powers, I spread it out on a rowing bench, the better to actions, motion is aeeompUnhed. £iMh fish possesses a 
admire its form and colours. On attempting to remove it curious organ, of which the use has not yet been ascer- 
for preservation, to my horror and disappointment 1 found tained. This body, which is technically known as the 
only an assemblage of rejected members. My conservative madr^ri/orm iuberck, is a calcareous column, which, 
endeavours were all neutralised by its destructive exer- on the exterior of the animal, appears like a small spot 
tions; and it is now badly repiusented in my cabinet by between two of the rays : it is most minutely and deli- 
an armless disk and a diskless arm. Next time I went cately formed of *wee* hexagonal plates disposed in the 
to dredge on the same spot, determined not to be cheated manner of the gill of a mushroom, and is by many con- 
out of a specimen in such a way a second time, 1 brought sidered as the analogue to the stalk of the original Crinoid 
with me a bucket of cold fresh water, to which star-flshes star-fiahes. It has by some been proposed as a specific 
have a neat antipathy : * in other words, fresh water in- character for determining the names of individlials. 
stantly kills them. *As I expected, a luidia came up It is highly probable that attention would add many 
in the dredge, a most gorgeous speclinen. As it does not more most interesting particulars to the history of this 
^ generally break up before it is raised above the surface fish, and many additional instances of its uses and adap- 
* of the sea, cautiously and anxiously 1 sunk my bucket taiion to tho mode of life for which it is destined; and 
to a level with the dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the such attention might be easily given; for it docs not, like 
most gentle manner to introduce luldia to the purer many of its congeners, creep away into deep, dark, and 
element. Whether the cold air was too much for him, inaccessiblo places, but is to be almost unirersally met 
or the sight of the bucket too terrific, 1 know not, but in with on our shores, whether they be composed of lofty 
a moment he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and rocks, of smooth and shining sand, of rolling shingle, or 
at every mesh of the dredge his fragments were seen of heavy mud. It is cast up by almost every tide, and is 
escaping. In despair I grasped at the largest, and seen crawling about quite familiarly in nearly every salt 
brought up tho extremity of an arm with its teniiinating pool. 

eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and closed with 

•omething exceedingly like a wink of derision.* Womust PATwriMst np TTfP Pf>M« 

here remark that this terminating eye is by no means an i' a i it u jn a u r i ii i' u u K. 

orthodox visual organ, but merely a something greatly re- It is fortunate for the best interests of humanity that — 
sembling such an appendage, to which, by general consent, partly from an advance of intelligence in social and poli- 
the name of ‘eye* has boon given, until its use shall have tical science, and partly from the imperious dictates of 
bwn better aecertained, <jr until a true eye is discovered, fashion— the wnnts, the miseries, the vices, the virtues, 
I'he whole of the star-fishes have the power of gradually condition of the humble and needy, 

renewing the lost rays or processes, and wo have a speci- ’ i. r li. x- i ixi 

men of the common crose-fieh (CTroiter tvbem) whose attention of tho upper and wealthy 

five raye arc all of different lengths, and consequently of ^'^s*** country. Not a few occupying high places 

different ages, two of them being but small hoiiis of half working successfully in the cause of the poor, in a 
r an inch and one-fourth of an inch in length : he is evi- spirit that is producing large benefits. Not content with 
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dcntly a veteran, who has been in * maiiie and greate merely dipping their fingers into their purses, to dmw 
warres.* forth an annual and widely - advertised subscription to 

VWhy,* saith Sir Thomas Browne-—* why, ^niong sea- some gigantic but miscalled ‘ charity,’ the better order of 

stars, dehghtoth nature chiefly m five points 1* And the friends of the poor look with painstaking industry and 
again-* By the same numher (5) doth nature divide the ... ‘ 


cfrcle of the sea-star, and in that number and order dis- the causes of distress, and devote not only 

poseth those elegant semicircles or dental sockets and tut, what is more serviceable, time, to carrying 

eggs itt tho sea-hedgehog;’ and so, in effect, in the normal out comprehensive remedies. These really earnest and 
types it is — every part, ’ even the cartilaginous framework efficient benefactors repudiate alms, except in cases of 
of the disk of every sucker, is regulated by this mystic helplessness, and seek simply to assist — to cheer on the 
number;’ and, as a general rule, such star-fishes as we struggler, without impairing his self-dependence — to help, 
find quadmte, or otherwise varying from the prescribed without loading him with obligations, which sap his 
number of points, are amdental monsters, and of no energies, and destroy that independonce without which 

material importance. lh« rule is, however by no moons ^ character is of little worth. Although such 

unexceptional, as some of the sun-stars (Solastence) have nvawxa. buvu 

from nine, to fifteen of their beautifully coloured rays, pbilautbropists are by no means few, they are little 
rays of which perhaps the disk is red, u id tho points known. We do not hear of them in newspapers; their 
either plain white, or white tipped with red; or the whole good deeds are not paraded before an admiring public, 
surface is of brilliant red or purple; and in another Even ‘society,’ as it is called, is silent concerning their 
specimen the body is red, while the spiniferous tubercles worthiest actions, because society is iimorant of them, i 


with which it is studded are bright green. 


I They do good so stealthily that they never have occasion 


Th, iucluding etar.fi»he,, eea-urchin,, jj , uence it is that Uiey furnish 

sea - cucumbers, and a few other species, are thread- , x- x • xt ^ -x 

nerved, and possess no bfaiii or nervous centre, but dramatic stones of sti^tbng generosity; no pathetic 
merely a nervous cord, which encircles the mouth,* and tales of genteel poverty; of snatching amiable debtors fronp 
thenor radiates into the five points, acting, as it were, as ^ke fangs of ruthless creditors, or interesting pickpockets 
an electric telegraph ; yet their structure is most exqui- from the grasp of tho police. These, who rank amongst 
sitely complex even in its simplicity. Tho skeleton, which the highest order of humanists, do not aflbui, in truth, 
is of a calcareous nature, is composed of hundreds of any such instances; for they deal not with individual 
™*??*^®*^^!?**** exactly fitted to each other in a ^m- distressi, but with masses of it : they do not wholly rescue 
mrtytoJ y ttern, re temblmg^a, Harvey .uggegtiq a piwo ^ut pwUy relieve thoueondi; and it ia- by the 
of elaborate crochet-work. I hese skeletons may be easily 

obtained by placing a fresh fish in an ant-hill for a few ®“k^tened cflPbrts of s^^ philanthropists t^t general 
days il>ithout taking any further trouble about their pre- Poverty and crime will be erentuaRy mitigatw^ 
paration. The stomach-mouth is placed underneath the These fidends of the poor have happily aliY&yr existed 

— - ■ in greater or lesser numbers; but it is to a new and 

«Pr Ottpeatstb opp^te das^ whom we shall, designate^ by contrast, as 




patrons of the poor, that we are tot desirous of drawing 
attention. mostly belong to the order of thoie who 

have more tixhe on iheir hand^ than itiej can employ to 
^oir own eatisfactlon. The ftotitloai dietreegei portrayed 
in tragic novel* have ceiMied to exalte them] the limu* 
lated miaery depicted on ih# etage has lost its attrac- 
tions; they nave been palled with mere pioturu of life, 
and nothing^ short of originals will serve them. They 
therefore visit the dwellings of the very poor, and the 
haunts of the vicious, less with a view of relieving and 
admonishing! than of obtaining those excitements of 
which they are no longer susceptible from books and 
plays* Most of them belong to phil^thropio societies, 
for the purpose of getting upon tno visiting committees. 
In the abodes of struggling poverty they ask the iiiin% es 
such questions as the poorest person cannot be consi- 
dered ai under any obligation to answer; not with tho 
logitimate view of shaping, from correct information, the 
best course of relief, but of satisfying a tuorbid curiosity. 
Consequently they do not extend their bounty in propor- 
tion to the depth, but in proportion to tho romance, of 
the distress. The silent, shamed, and uncomplaining, 
obtain less of their assistance than the glib and tear- 
shedding, who have the art of darkening their wretched- 
ness with the sable tints of exaggeration. The patched 
garments and tidy room of abject penury win their moibid 
sympathy less than what they conceive to bo tho natural 

* trappings and suits of wo’ — rags and filth. Without 
these, the miae Sn scene of the dramas of real life they 
love to witness is deemed not complete. If they visit 
the abodes of degradation, their conventional notions of 
degraded poverty are disappointed when they see a sign 
ot elevation : the harmony of the picture is destroyed. 
Should they, again, go prepared to draw the curtain 
fiom a scene of ^genteel’ distress, and perceive any sign 
of vulgarity — should girls be sewing sackcloth instead 
of fancy-work, or men bo soon in shirt-sleeves insteatl of 
shabby-genteel coats — they depart without an emotion 
or a gift. Hut, on the other hand, when they can bung 
away a * telling ’ anecdote, a tale of privation, or one 
even of ciime— when they can pick up points for ani- 
mated description and harrowing after-dinner converse 
— then they are liberal with alms, for they get their 
money’s worth. Thoy give as cheerfully as they pay for 
a thrilling novel, or for admission to Madame Tussuud’s 

* Chamber of Horrors.’ 

The chanty, therefore, of these patrons of the poor is 
nearly always directed into tho least-deserving channels. 
Blatant, open-mouthed beggary, with the power of de- 
ceit and the gift of speech, shares their favours largely 
and frequently ; whilst shrinking, timid poverty (and 
that which is most to be commiserated and helped, is 
ashamed to beg) does not interest, and is not therefore 
relieved. These people are the persevering visitors of 
pauper establishments and prisons. On entering the 
former, they invariably inquire out some case of reverse 
of fortune, and seldom visit the latter without asking 
the jailor to introduce them to his greatest criminal. 
The excellent directors of the Agricultural Colony at 
Mettray were once so pestered with questions of this sort 
from a party of English visitors, that one of them deter- 
mined to stop the catechism he had been for an hour 
subjected to by a littlo wholesome mystification. Tho 
most pc/severing of the questioners, a lady, looking 
througn her lorgnette at a diminutive colonist of about 
eight years of age, intreated the patient cicerone to 
divulge the crime for which he had been imprisoned : 

* it was so horrible to see one so young imbued in the 
colours of delinquency/ &o. The director looked serious, 
and owne^ that this child’s history was indeed a terrible 
revelation : be had stopped and robbed a diligence 1 

The lady dropped her glass in astonishment* * A dili- 
gence r she rotated. * Why, he is scarcely tallet than 
a horie’s knees.’ 

* Very true, madame; but he had preidpuily provided 
against fthat serious disadvantage to a highwa 3 rman : in 
order to reach the bridles of the leaders he stood ftpon a 
ohaitl^ 

The lady saw that this harmless ^xnanoo meant 


to a rqxxopf, asked no furtiMir quttiioss, and oonto*^ 
henelf with lilikstly going xomm to establlshtom with 
to rest ef to party* But ta ^ it had lost aU tome- . 
tion. Ift the details of to great experiment bidng 
worhed out at Mettray she took no interest : the sating 
of some thousands of lads from crime and tniseiy was 
not so much to her as one dreadful historiette, ev the 
revolting details of a single crime: the plaoe in Hs 
philantooplc aspect was to her a blank t and as no su^fii 
prises as we sought turned up> her account of Kettray 
to her friends in England was, that ’ fbr the sort of thing 
it was ridiculously unexciting*^ 

Better intentioned, because not quite SO selfish, is that 
section of poverty’s patrons whose members oppress the 
needy with tedious and impossible advice; woo believe 
that the occasional assistance they afford purchases the 
right not only to adrise upon, but to interfere in, to 
domestic and other arrangements of thpie whom they 
patronise. They are generally ladies poBsesiIng smaU 
fortunes, much leisure, untiring energy, some oeneVD- 
loncc, and unconipromisiiig opinions upon all subjects 
great and small. In most instancos, however, their 
power is in inverse ratio to their ability to render Sound 
advice gratis to the poor. It is impossible to persuade 
ilicm tliMt, ns a lulc (nliich we must rneaifiiime admit 
has a wide ranm of exceptions), everybody knows his own 
business best* for they persist in the opinion ttot they arg 
better acquainted with the wants of the poor than tho 
poor are themselves. Having been blessed all their lives 
with every comfort and some luxuries, and Laving conie- 
quenily no practical knowledge cither of the exigeueles or 
contrivances of poverty, they peisist in erroneously lec- 
turing their clients on what food thoy ought to eat, how 
they should cook it, what price they ought to pay to it, 
wheic they must buy it, and how little per diem they 
aie bound to eat of it. They have out-and-dry Instruc- 
tions respecting clothing, washing, and every possible 
household necessity and employment. Being, poradveii- 
ture, maiden ladies, they give copious counsel regarding 
infant management and youtliful education — have been 
known, in fact, to presciibo tho exact number that a 
family, in consideration of the worldly circumstances of 
the parents, ought properly to consist of. It is wonder- 
ful with what arithnietical exactitude they set down the 
sum to a fraction upon how much each poor fkmily is 
bound to live, and how much they must deposit ih the 
savings’ bank. But, alas, they do not content themselves 
with merely ffivinff advice ; they ore so unchangeably 
convinced of its superlative excellence and practicability, 
that they resent its being rejected or not folleiB|f|^ as a 
personal afiiont : their laws are the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and wo be to those who alter or neglect 
I them ! Either offeiico is sunimarily punislied with with- 
I drawal of patronage and assistance thenceforth and for 
ever. 

We must not permit these too-well-intentioned, al- 
though mistaken Doi’cases, to be confounded with tbe 
truly useful visitants of the abodes of poverty and igno- 
rance, who, by gentle means and Judicioiis assistance, 
extend the resources of the poor by giving useful infor- 
mation on domestic economy, which, it must be owned, is 
the least understood by those to wh6tn tt is of the most 
importance. We know instances, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, whero it is not too much to say lives have been 
saved by the perseverance of ladies in first conquering 
prejudices icspecting foocV-pTejudices stronger perhaps 
than those rolatinff to any other bran<fii of economy — | 
and then cautiously introducing new kinds of edibles, 
or new methods of preparing old ones*. In this lUle much 
may yet be done; and we would throw out the hint 
to those efficient patrons df the poor, the societies for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring-Classes, that 
they would be doing a vast service by introducing into 
their publications instructions to selecting apd preparing 
different articles of food, and receipts for various okhes. 
The best means ,of making such instructions pmOtically 
available is not to derive them from to expimsixee of 
eminent cooks or affluent households, as has bath already 
too often erroneously done, but to found them upon a 
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searchiug iiK^uiry into the economical resources of the 
neoesaitous, and the expedients and contriTances into 
which they are driven; not, in fact, like the opinionated 
patroneaaea we have already mentioned — to assume the 
poor to he totally ignorant of their own affaii^ but to 
find out what they know and practise, and, if possible, to 
Improve upon, generalise, and disseminate it. ouch infor- 
mation will at least be practical. Let us never forget the 
lesson taught by the last and most disastrous Niger ex- 

E edition, and which is in ^oint here. One of its objects 
anng been to teach agriculture to the cultivators of 
Nigritia, the patrons of the poor blacks sent out Scotch 
fanners and an abundance of implements. An estate was 
in due time marked out, and culture begun ; but it was 
soon found that the British system of tillage was totally 
inapplicable to the soil, climate, and vegetation of those 
latitudes, and before the negroes could be taught by the 
model farmers, the model farmers had to take lessons of 
the negroes. This is nearly the case with many of the 
best of the poor’s patrons. They think they have all to 
teach, and nothing to learn ; whereas, before they can 
be of real service, they must take the practical informa- 
tion derived from those whom they wish to benefit as a 
basis on which to engraft their own theoretical know- 
ledge.* ♦ 

We return from this digression to point out the most 
mischievous patronage of the poor which can be prac- 
tised; namely, indiscriminate alms -giving. Assistance 
of thia sort is too temporary to be l^neficial to the re- 
ceiver, and is in most instances too trifling to be real 
charity in the donor. It is the reverse of the double 
blessing: blessing hiru who giveth and him who receiveth. 
To the latter it is more frequently a curse; for all irre- 
gular, intermittent, unexpected income shuts out the 
exercise of forethought — which is prudence — and pro- 
duces demoralisation. Who shall venture to blame too 
harshly the cold and hungry wretch who, living upon 
chance sustenance, takes the shortest but worst cure for 
his pangs ; and after satisfying the first gnawings of 
hunger, spends the alms just collected in the spirit-shop? 
Who shall punish the wretched shirt or slop-clothes 
maker, who, putting her trust in chance charity, and 
'finding mendicancy less laborious, becomes a public beg- 
gar, and finally a thief? to which the step is short and 
easy. Suppose, instead of a penny or a sixpence, the 
nliuG^ giver were to devote a little time in inquiry, in 
endeavours to extend permanent relief — to procuring 
employment for one such individual as we point to, and 
better pay for the other? Instead of fostering vice, he 
would then be aiding and rescuing distress. That would 
be true beneficence ; whereas promiscuous alms is, we 
are bold to say, merely a price he pays to relieve him- 
self from the pain caused to him by the supplications or 
the importunities of misery — most frequently, wo admit, 
the former. The sentiment awaked by the sight or 
knowledge of sufibriiig in any form is among the most 


* In the matter of economy In food, we may mention a practical 
lesson we were lately ta^ight by the superintendent i>t’ a threepenny 
model lodging-house. We saw him with his coniuly wife, and a 
remarkably fine child ; one of four who were, he declared, equally 
robust. Himself is a specimen of high feeding rather than of stint ; 
yet he startled usrhy the assurance that he never, except on very 
rare occasions, allowed more than sixpence a day for dinner, or 
a penny a head. Wo desired to see some of his receipts ; and he 
promptly gave us two, which we think it will not ho uninstiuctivo 
to transfer here. 


Meat-Puddinfl/or 2 Adults and 
4 Children, 

1 lb. of ^ur, - - 2d 

^ lb. of *%tioking8' (other- 

wise pleoea out from 
Joints by butchers in >2\d 
tiimmlng them tor the 
table), • • " J 

2 lb. of potatoes, - - 1(1 

An egg, ^ - id 


^ Irish Siciefor 2 Adults and 4 
Children, 


^ lb. of * atlckings,’ - 

- 2i<f. 

5 lb. of potatoes, - 

24 ( 1 . 

Onions, - - - 

- Ojd. 


54(1. 


I 

In the iiist receipt me potato Is left over, and In the second 
there is ^d. to spare. From this abundemce pepper and salt ace 
provided. It must be noted that the above are liondon, and con- 
sequently maximum pricea 

r ' i « 


painfully acute, of our sensations, but the easiot^t to 
smother or to hoal. The gaunt apparition of famishing 
mendieancy powerfully awakens it; but how instantly 
and how cheaply is it soothed, if not eradicated, by the 
gift of a small donation ?— sufiicient, perhaps, for a day’s 
sustenance, but only sufficient to leave the recipient on 
the next a prey to famine, rendered the less endurable 
by the former day’s comparative plenty. By that time 
all sympathy has vanished from the breast of the giver, 
and the suppliant is left to starve, because he is not pre- 
sent ; for the commiseration of chance-alms distributors 
requires constant exercitation. Meanwhile, the pains of 
pity have been bought off at a meanly trifling cost. Is 
this charity ? 

In noticing the cheering characteristic of the pre- 
sent time— that the affluent public are not only look- 
ing pauperism fully and kindly in the face, but taking 
it also benevolently by the hand — we have not feared to 
exhibit the small vices which are found to accompany 
this great virtue. Our wish has been, by pointing out a 
series of small evils, to present a humble contribution of 
means towards increasing the number of the real friends, 
and thinning the ranks of the mere patrons, of the Poor. 


THE MONEY TRADE. 

* The Monied Interest,’ we are told, in an amusing and 
vivacious volume of the day, * was unknown till 1692.** 
But this dry announcement is not enough for the gene- 
ral reader. The author should have explained the posi- 
tion of the country on the completion of the Revolution 
settlement, and the circumstances which led to the 
rise of the great rival of the slow and conservative land 
party. Many things had by that time concurred to give 
an impetus to trade and manufactures, which is felt to 
this day. A few years before (in 1685) the revocation 
of the law in France, known as the Edict of Nantes, 
which guaranteed the safety of the Protestants, cast 
abroad over Europe many hundred thousands of the 
elite of French industry and ingenuity; and of these 
the wealthiest established themselves in England and 
Holland. We are supposed to have had about 70,000 to 
our own share, settled chiefly in London ; and to thorn 
we owe the improvement of many old, and the intro- 
duction of many new, branches of manufactures. Till 
that time, for instance, wo produced hardly any but 

I coarse brown paper, and all the better qualities of 
glass, hats, and other staples were imported from the 
continent. Under the teaching of the immigrants, wo 
became skilful in the manufacture of the flner qualities 
of these articles, as well as in that of the lighter fabrics 
of woollen stuffs, linen, silks (especially k la modes 
and lustrings now gone by), ducapes, brocades, satins, 
velvets, &c. together with clocks, watches, and cut- 
lery ware of various descriptions. In 1689 the Bill of 
Rights offered a solemn guarantee for the liberties and 
property of the people, now thoroughly awakened to 
the advantages of industry ; and this was almost in- 
stantaneously followed, as might naturally be expected, 
by a vast increase in our commerce, shipping, fiianufac- 
tures, and colonial trade. 

This was the epoch of the establishment of the Bank 
of England and Bank of Scotland ; of projects of various 
other banks ; of numerous schemes for fishing up sunken 
treasures from the deep; of lotteries; of fisheries of 
whide, cod, and pearls ; of innumerable companies for 
rock-salt, for curing provisions, for draining lands, &c., 
and for runxiiug away from the new and marvelous 
field of wealth thus suddenly oi)ened, and planting Bri- 
tish settlements at the ends of the habitable earth. It 

* ChronlUlet and Cbaractsrtof the Stock Exchange. By John 
Francis, author of the * History of the Bank of England.’ London : 
WmoufhliV. 1849L 
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I is no wonder that the slow and limited profits of agri- 
culture came to be looked upon with contempt by spocu* 

I lators who were uo longer at the mercy of the great and 
I powerful, or that a class of adventurous citizens should 
arise, strong enough to beard the old lion of aristocracy, 
and make themselvea heard and felt as a separate estate 
in the realm. In a flourishing and peaceful country 
like England, however, there is always a tendency to- 
wards an equalisation of interests. At the present time, 
it is more common than ever for successful traders to 
invest their property m land ; and one day we may 
see the merchant plodding in his counting-house, and 
the next lording it over a goodly number of acres of 
‘ brown heath and shaggy wood,* in the character t ^ a 
Highland laird. 

Before the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the persons who dealt in money congregated at the 
Royal Exchange. *At this period,* says Mr Francis 
(about 1695), *the broker had a walk upon the Royal 
Exchange devpted to the funds of the East India and 
other great corporations ; and many of the terms now 
in vogue among the initiated arose from their dealings 
with the stock of the East India Company. Jobbing in 
the great chartered corporations was thoroughly under- 
stood. Reports and. rumours were as plentiful then as 
now. No sooner was it known that one of the fine 
vessels of the India Company, laden with gold and 
jewels from the East, was on its way, than every 
method was had recourse to. Men were employed to 
whisper of hurricanes which had sunk the well-stored 
ship — of quicksands which had swallowed her up — of 
war which had commenced when peace was unbroken 
— or of peace being concluded w hen the factories were in 
the utmost danger. Nor were the brains of the specula- 
tors less capable than now. If at the present day a banker 
condescends to raise a railway bubble .50 per cent., the 
broker of that day understood his craft sufficiently to 
I cause a variation iu the price of East India stock of 
263 per cent,; and complaints became frequent that the I 
, Royal Exchange was perverted fioni its legitimate pur- 1 
' pose, and that tlie jobbers — the term was applied igno- 1 
miniously — ought to he driven from a spot polluted I 
by their presence. Mines of gold, silver, and copper, ! 
were so temptingly promised, tjiat the entire town pur- 
sued the deception. Tricks and stratagems were plen- 
tiful; the wary made fortunes, and the unwary were 
ruined.’ 

The outcry against the brokers became so great, that 
in 1698 they determined to remove to the then unoc- 
cupied area of ’Change Alley ; but by and by the more 
respectable among them acquired the habit of seeking 
the shelter of Jonathan’s Cuileehouse, and this became 
the grand centre of all the important operations in the 
money market. Among the jobbers of this time was Sir 
Henry Furnese, who kept expresses running all over 
the continent, and was the first to inform the king of 
the fortune of his arms. * But the temptation to deceive 
was too great even for this gentleman. He fabricated 
nows—he insinuated false intelligence — he was the ori- 
ginator of some of those plans which at a later period 
were managed with so much effect by Rothschild. If 
Sir Henry wished to buy, his brokers were ordered to 
look glo8my and mysterious, hint at important news, 
and after a time, sell. His movements were closely 
watched ; the contagion would spread ; the speculators 
' grew alarmed ; prices be lowered 4 or 5 per cent. — for 
in those days the loss of a battle might be the loss of a 
crown — and Sir Henry Furnese would reap the benefit 
• by emploj^^ng different brokers to purchase as much as 
possible at the reduced price. Large profits were thus 
made ; but a deiporallslng spirit was s^ead throughout 
tlie Slock Exchange. Bankrupts and beggars sought 
tho same pleasure in whiuli the millionaire indulged, 
and often with similar success,* Another celebrity was 
the wcadhy Hebrew, Medii|%srbo * accompanied Marl- 
borough in all his campai;g^; administered to the 
avarice of the great captain by an annuity of L.6000 
per annum ; repaid hunself by e^epresses coihtaiuibg 


intelligence of those great batUea which fire the Ehglisii 
blood to hear them named; an4 Ramilies, Oudenafde, 
and Blenheims administered as much to the ptirse of 
the Hebrew as they did to the glory of Bn^nd.^ 

King William did not rob, Uke his ptedecesiors t he 
borrowed, and was often fleec^ by the jobbers. But he 
borrowed in every way be could contrive — even on Irre- 
deemable annuities, and thus created a perpetual debt. 
Money, however, was necessary, since the nation had 
resolved to keep out the Stuarts, and any price must 
be paid for it. when L5, 000,000 were granted as sup- 
plies for tho war, only L.2,500,000 reached the treasury I 
The grantees themselves must paid. * Mr Hunger- 
ford was expelled from the Lower House fbr accepting 
a bribe of L.21 ; and the Duke of Leeds impeached for 
taking one of 5500 guineas. The price of a speaker-— 
Sir Jolm Trevor — was L.1003 ; and the secretary to the 
treasury was sent to the Tower on suspicion of similar 
practices. Money receivers lodged great sums of public 
money with the goldsmiths at the current ihterest. 
Others lent the exchequer its own cash in other per- 
sons* names ; and out of L.46,000,000 raised in fifteen 
years, L.2 5,000,000 were unaccounted for.’ 

In 1696 Mr Halifax invented exchequer ^illa which 
repreiented money. An admirable resource they must 
have been, and still are ; for when it was inconvenient 
for government to redeem its securities, tho consent 
of parliament was obtained, and this floating or un- 
funded debt was added to the fixed debt of the country. 
Ten years after, the first foreign loan (L,5OO,OO0) was 
negotiated in ’Change Alley. It was given at l^e in- 
stance of the Duke of Marlborough to the Emperor for 
eight years at 8 per cent., on the security of his Sile- 
sian revenues. The pride of the jobbers was now at its 
lieight. A speculative Quaker called Quare, a watch- 
maker to trade, called to the marriage of his daughter 
the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
three hundred other guests of distinction — and the in- 
vited came * when he did call on them.’ The founder 
of Guy’s Hospital was ’ one of the many remarkable 
men who, tempted from their legitimate pursuit, en- 
tered into competition with the jobbers of the StoflK 
Exchange, and one of the few who devoted their pro- 
fits to tho benefit of a future generation.* His prin- 
cipal dealings were in the inconvertible tickets Vith 
which our seamen were then paid — tickets which the 
poor and improvident fellows were glad to turn into 
cash at any sacrifice. ' In these tickets did ThomaST 
Guy deal; and on the wrongs of these men was the 
vast Buperstructnre of liis fortune reared Bui jobbing 
ill them was as frequent in the high places of England 
as in ’Change Alley. The seaman was poor and unin- 
fiuential; and the orders which were refused payment 
to him were paid to the wealthy jobber, who parted 
with some of his plunder as a premium to the treasury 
to disgorge the reaiainder. By these means, and by for- 
I tiinate speculations during the South Sea bubble, Mr 
Guy realised a fortune of L.500,000’— at tliat time an 
almost fabulous sum. 

The influence and the odium of the stockjobbers 
kept equal pace. * It was very natural tlHat men’s minds 
should be turned to that portion of the town which, 
ever and anon, gave signal symptoms of great frauds, 
great gains, and great gambling ; and Sir John 
Barnard endeavoured, in 1732, to draw the attention 
of tho House of Commons to the dealings and tho 
doings of the Stock Exchange. It had, even |it this 
early period, a complete and organiaed system. The 
expresses of its rich members came from every court in 
Europe, and beat, as the expresses of jobbers always 
have done, the messengers of the government Sir 
Robert Walpole not only declared this, but with great 
naivete added, ** It Is b^use they are bettbr paid and 
better appointed.” The very fact that brokers ditl beat 
the government despatches was regarded as if crimej 
and the puhlio continued year by year to pour to male- 
dictions on the frequenters of ’Change Alleys’ ^Is was 
the epoch of * time-bargains’ — a species of gambling 
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which has continued to be the life &nd soul of stock- 
jobbiniK. The Bank books wei^ closed for six weeks in 
everf quarter, to prepare for the payment of the divi- 
dend i and as no transfer could be made during this 
period, it became a practioe to buy and sell ' for the 
opening.' This means, we believe (but Mr Francis 
ought to have described the transaction for the benefit 
of the uninitiated), that you may buy without money 
an imaginary amount, to be paid for at the expiration 
of the time in an equally imaginary manner. If the 
price of the stock has risen, you receive, and if it has 
lallen, you pay the difference ; and this is all the trans- 
fer of cash that takes place in a transaction wholly 
unreal. The broker, we need not say, receives his 
commission whether the speculator gains or loses. This 
was of course pure gambling ; and Sir John Barnard, 
who first exposed it, succeeded in obtaining an enact- 
ment placing time-bargains without the pale of the law 
in such a manner that losses on them could not be 
legally recovered. But Sir John and the legislature 
strove in vain. The act exists to this hour, but only as 
a dead letter ; for speculative bargains form the chief 
business of the Stock Exchange. The only difference 
it made was to make the broker responsible instead of 
the quasi purchaser. 

- Till the reign of George II., the interest on loans 
varied according to the state of the money market ; but 
it waf tlien fixed at from 3 to 5 per cent, this being the 
first public announcement that the debt was perpetual. 
Tlie it is said, has been to increase the present 

prineipsl by two-fifths of the sum originally advanced. 
The first reduction of interest, from 4 to 3 per cent., 
was efifccted in 1750. It was a project of the same 
Sir John Barnard who made war upon time-bargains. 

‘ jUs pride,* says Mr Francis, ‘ was indomitable ; the 
members of the Stock Exchange, who were always 
spoken of with great contempt by Sir John, thoroughly 
detested him, and greatly helped to fan the unpopularity 
which fell upon him when he opposed public feeling, 
as, with a most unbending integrity, he invariably did 
, i&his conscience prompted. “ lie grew,” said Horace 
Walpole on one occasion, “ almost as unpopular as 
Byng.” On commercial subjects his opinion was greatly 
regarded : when any remarkable feature in financial 
politics occurred, the town echoed with — ** Wliat does 
Sir John say to this? — what is Sir John's opinion?” 
r-and he had the honour of refusing the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1746. It is somewhat at 
variance with the proud character of the man, that 
from tho time his statue was erected in the Royal 
Exchange, he never entered the building, but tnins- 
aoted his business in tlie front. The blood of Sir John 
Barnard yet flows in the veins of some 6f the best 
houses in the commercial world, bis son having married 
the daughter of a gentleman known in contemporary 
history os ” the great banker. Sir Thomas Hankey.” ' 
Sir John's great enemy was Sampson Gideon, a Jew 
broker, ‘ worth more than all tho land of Canaan.* 

* The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the rebel 
army approacbod London ; when the king was trembl- 
ing ; when the prime minister was undetermined, and 
stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitatingly be went 
to Jonathan’s, bought all in the market, advanced every 
^inea he possessed, pledged, his name and reputation 
for more, and held as much as the remainder of the 
members held together. When the Pretender retreated, 
and att^ks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage of 
his foresight.* 

The career of Mr Fordyce, an Aberdeen hosier, who 
became e London banker and stockjobber, is very re- 
markable, but its history would occupy too much space. 


the amount of L.4,000,000 were in circulation, with the 
name4>f Fordyce attached to them.' The effect of the 
constant anxiety in which the money-traders live is said 
to operate disadvantageously on the duration of Ufb. 

* It IS probable, although the fact is difficult of attain- 
ment, that the lives of the members of the Stock Ex- 
change are at the present day less valuable than the 
ordinary average of human life. The constant thought, 
the change from hqpe to fear, the nights broken by 
expresses, the days excited by changes, must neces- 
sarily produce an unfavourable effect upon the frame.' 
Instances, however, of great longevity are not want- 
ing; and one John Biva, who, after an active life in 
'Change Alley, had retired to Venice, died there at 
the patriaichal age of 118.' This was the golden age 
of lotteries. In 1772 there were ' lottery magazine 
proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery stay makers, lottery 
glovers, lottery hatmakers, lottery tea - merchants, 
lottery snuff and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers — 
where a man, for being shaved, and paying tlireepence, 
stood a chance of receiving L.10 — lottery shoe-blacks, 
lottery eating-houses — where for sixpence, a plate of 
meat and the chance of 60 guineas was given — lottery 
oyster-stalls, where threepence gave a supply of oysters 
and a remote chance of 5 guineas, wore plentiful ; and, 
to complete a catalogue which speaks volumes, at a 
sausage -stall In a narrow alley was the important in- 
timation written up, that for one farthing’s worth of 
sausages the fortunate purchaser might realise a capital 
of five shillings. Quack doctors — a class which formed 
so peculiar a feature in village life of old — sold medicine 
at a high price, giving those who purchased it tickets in 
a lottery purporting to contain silver and other valuable 
prires.* The discovery of luoAy niimbei's became a pro- 
fession, and the worship of Mammon introduced rites 
of superstition which might seem to have come down 
from the middle ages. Tho smaller lotteries were at 
length put down, in order that ruin might bo accessible 
only to those who could afford it ; but this introduced 
the system of ‘ insurance,’ which was open to all— a sum 
being paid for the right to demand a certain amount in 
the event of a particular number turning up a prize. 
To gratify this propensity wives robbed their husbands, 
children their parents, servants their masters. *Sp 
great were the charms of insuring, while the chaneds 
were so small, that respectable tradesmen, in defiance of 
I the law, met for this illegal purpose on tho follow- 
ing dav to that on which some of their body had been 
taken handcuffed before a magistrate,’ Lotteries were ■ 
not finally abolished till 1826. 

Another curious kind of insurance was resorted to by 
the gamblers : — * Directly it was known that any great 
man was seriously ill, insurances on his life, at rates 
in proportion to his chance of recovery, were made. 
These bargains were reported in the papers ; and the 
effect on an invalid who know his health to be preca- 
rious may be imagined when he saw in the '* White- 
hall Evening Post” that “ Lord might be con- 

sidered in great danger, as his life could only be insured 
in the Alley at 90 per cent.” Tlie custom grew so 
rapidly, and the evil was so serious, that the principal 
merchants and underwriters refiiscd to transact business 
with brokers who engaged in such practices.^ It was 
customary to effect insurances upon the fate of a be- 
sieged city — a premium being paid to receive a certain ^ 
sum in the event of the capture of the city. During 
the Seven Tears' War, the Spanish ambassador is said 
to have insured L.30,000 on Minorca at thp moment | 
when the deroatches announcing its capture were in* j 
his pocket, in 1787 the Black Board was instituted 
to keep the brokers in awe. * ** There were no less than 


When this .person failed, the panic in London, * ^ual twenty-five lame ducks,'* said the ** Whitehall Evening 
to anything of a later date, but of shorter duration, Fost,’* *' who waddled out of the Alley.” Their defl- 
Bpread wiw the velocity of wildfire, and part of the ciency was estimated at.Ldl50,000 ; and it was upon 


spread with the velociW of wildfire, and part of the 
press attribute to the Bank the merit of supporting 
the credit of the city, while part assert that ft caused 
the panic. The first families were in tears ; nor is the 
consternation surprising, when itfis Jcoown that bills to 


ciency was estimated at»Ldl50,000 ; and it was upon 
this occasion the above ^pbtn was first propCMe^ and 
a very fhll meeting of the members resotv^ ^at 
those who did not dther pay UmIt deficiencies, oif name 
their principals, should be publicly exposed on a black 
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board to be ordered for the occaaion. Thus the above 
deficiencies-— larger than had been previously known- 
alarmed the gentlemen of ’Change Ahoy, and nrotluced 
that system which is yet regarded with wholesome 
awe.* 

Before long, the mightiest of the aristocracy trembled 
at the threat of the Black Board. A broker complained 
to the public-spirited Mark Sprot that a noble earl, 
whom he had trusted to a large extent. refVised to pay 
his losses. Mr Sprot told his friend not to be afraid, 
and offered to call with him upon the noble repudiator. 
* Together they went, and were received with patrician 
dignity. Mr Sprot deliberately detailed his business, 
and received the cool reply that it was not conveniei f 
to pay. But the energetic jobber was not a man to bow 
before rank, unless accompanied by worth ; and Mr 
Sprot unhesitatingly declared that if the account were 
not settled by a certain hour next day, he would post 
his lordship as a defaulter. The latter grew alarmed, 
and attempted to conciliate ; but the conference closed 
with the repeated determination of Mr Sprot to post 
him. Long before the hour appointed, however, his 
lordship’s solicitor waited on the broker to arrange the 
payment; and thus the honour of the earl was pre- 
servod, and the credit of the broker saved in the money 
market, through the acuteness and determination of 
Mark Sprot' 

In 1801 'Change Alley was found to be too small an 
area fur the Stock Exchange ; and at anyrate the prin- 
cipal dealers in the money market desired to have a 
more exclusive place of meeting. The present building, 
therefore, was erected by subscription, the members to 
pay ten guineas annually, and to vote by ballot. The 
following inscription, engraved on copper, was placed 
under the first stone of the building : — 

‘ On the 18tli of May, in the year 1001, and forty-one of George 
III., the hrst Atone of this building, erected by private subset iption, 
for tho iraiiBactinn of business in the piibhe ^unds, was laid in 
the piesencti of tho propiiotois, and under the direction of William 
llammond, William btoer, Thomas Roberts, QnfQtli dunos, Wil- 
liam Grey, Isaac Hensley, Jo. Bracksbaw, John Ca^K-I, and John 
llarnos, man.igorH i James Peacock, aichitect At this cia, tho 
first of the Union between Groat Britain and Ireland, the piibho 
funded debt hod accumulated in five BuooesBiva reigns to 
L 552,7J0,924. The inviolate faith of tbeBiitish nation, and tho 
piinciples of the oonstitution, sanction and secure the property 
’’tked in this undertaking. May tho bleiffilng of that constitu- 
tion bo Hocured to the latest posterity ! * 

Among the anecdotes in this portion of the volume 
wc may mention that of the House of Baring, connected 
with the subject in their capacity of loan-contractors. 
Their career is *an evidence of the power of a few active 
young men to advance themselves to immense fortune, 
and to distinguished marks of favour from the sove- 
reign. Various origins are attributed to the members 
of the firm, and the Herald’s College has been employed 
to give the dignity of ancestral honours to the family. 
In 1793 the first baronet of the name was created, and 
ttie signal services of Sir Francis to the East India 
Company, of which he was a director, were greatly 
appreciated. It has been stated—but as the writer is 
uncertain of his authority, he gives it with caution— 
that tiiey were originally German weavers, who came 
over to London; and being successful in business, were, 
through the interest of William Bingham of Philadel- 
pliia, appointed agents to the American government. 
Considering, therefore, the large resources at their com- 
mand, it is not surprising that, during the loyalty loan 
in 1797, the head of the house made L.100,000 for three 
consecutive days — or that, in 1806, it was sarcastically 
said. “ Sir Jrancis Baring Is extending his purchases 
BO largely in Hampshire, that he soon expects to be 
able to enclose the country with bis own park-paling.” 
In 180;!ik this gentleman, the first algebraist of the 
day, retired from business with a princely fortune, and 
shortly afterwards died, full of vears and honours. A 
green old Age, a career closed 'Ju the pinnacle of proB« 
perity, and a deathbed surrouno^ by sons and daugh- 
ters, whom the descendai^t of the German weaver had 
lived to place in splendid iuaependence, was his ecnrlable 


lot. The great oommercUd house which be had ridseA 
to so proud a position was continued by hlS soi^ 
may be considmd the most impo^nt mercantile 
lishment in the empire* Freehold estgto to the amount 
of L.5QO,000, besiues enormous personal pn^perty, re* 
warded his great oauidity, and his yet greater Integrity. 
The House of Banng* notwithstandlug some periods 
when doubt, and almost dismay, hung over it. yet retaiDs 
the power and position bequeathed by Sir Francis ; and 
as an inatance of the fortune and capacity of its mem- 
bers, it may be mentioned that the late liord Ashbur- 
ton, when taring, as Sir Robert Peel fSaelingly expressed 
it, the honoured name of Alexander Baring, realised 
L. 170,000 in two years by his combinations in French 
Rentes* 

But the most remarkable stockbroker on record was 
Francis Baily the astronomer, who retired from the 
Stock Exchange in 1825. Baily ‘having left school at 
fourteen, remained in a mercantile situation until he 
was twenty-two; when, for the mere love of adventure,* 
he embarked for the New World, travelled through 
a great part of the *’far west,” and passed eleven 
months among the aborigines without once meeting the 
shelter of a civilised roof. In 1600 he went on the 
money-market, where he soon became conspicuous, 
publishing within a few years many works, which were , 
justly regarded with great favour; and in 1806 defended 
though unsuccessfully, the rights of the brokers. In 
1814 he drew up the report of the committee on the 
great fraud of that year, arranged the evidence 
the perpetrators completely and conclusively, am Uhls 
one of those men of whom the Stock Exchange— 
which he retired with a fortune won by uprightness 
and intelligence — was not worthy.* 

The reader will see that there is a great variety of 
interesting and amusing matter in the volume of * mo* 
moires pour servir’ we have thus hastily skimmed; 
but we hare now done enough not only to give some 
idea of the book, but of the nature and career of the 
Stock Exchange. The public debt, which it is the busi- 
ness of the brokers to buy and sell, has increased 
L.8 00,000,000, entailing upon the country an expend!^ 
tare for interest of L,28,000,000 per annum. The debt 
is practically considered jpei'petual ; and at every exjjess 
of revenue the minister is expected to reduce taxation. 
To this object, likewise, the plans of financial reformers 
are limited ; and when some schemer gets up wkh a pro- 
posal that the nation, instead of merely lightening its 
daily burthens, shall try to make some progress in 
paying what it owes, either by converting interminable 
into terminable annuities, or by submitting to a general 
assessment, he is looked upon as an idle visionary. 
This may be all very correct ; but the heir of a bur- 
thened estate, preserved to him in its entirety by expen- 
sive lawsuits (and we, as a nation, are exactly in this 
position), would be counselled by judicious friends to 
apply whatever savings he could make, or assessments 
he could bear, to the extinction of his encumbrances. 


RECRSATIOX. * 

I have seen it quoted from Aristotle that the end of 
labour is to gain leisure. It is a groat saying. We have in 
modern times a totally wrong view of the matter. Noble 
work is a noble thing, but not)all work. Most people seem 
to think that any business is in itself aometning grand ; 
that to be intensely employed, for instance, about some- 
thing which has no truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, Vhich 
makes no man happier or wiser, is still the perfection of 
human endeavour, so that the work be Intense. It is the 
intensity, not the nature of the work, that men praise. 
You see the extent of this feeUng in little thinm. reople 
are so ashamed of being caught Tov a moment Idle, tliat if 
you come upon the most industrious servants or worlEmen 
whilst they are standing looking at something which inte- 
rests them, or fairly resting, they mov5 off in a firiglit, as if 
they were proved, ny a monient^ relaxation, to be nerieet- 
ful of their work. Yet it is the resnlt that they i^Ould 
mainfy be judged by, and to which thet should. appeaL 
But amongw au plassi^s the working Itself, incessant work- 
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, is the thing deified. Now what Is the end and object 
I of most work? To provide for animal wants. Nota con- 
I tomptrblo thing by any means, but atlll it is not all in all 
I with man. Moreover, in those cases where the pressure of 
brea<^-getting is fairly past, we do not often find men's 
exertions lessened on that account. There enter into their 
minds as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of 
leisure, things which, in moderation, may be defended or 
even justified, but which are not so peremptorily, and upon 
the face of them, excellent, that they at once dignify exces- 
sive labour. The truth is, that to work insatiably requires 
much less mind than to work judiciously, and less courage, 
tlian to refhse work that cannot be done honestly. For a 
hundred men whose appetite for work can be driven on by 
vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of advancing 
their families, there is about one who is desirous of ex- 
panding ills own nature and the nature of others in all 
directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of bringing himself 
and those around him iu contact with the universe in 
many points — of being a man, and not a machine. It may 
soem as if the preceding arguments were directed rather 
« against excessive work than in favour of recreation. But 
tlie first object in an essay of this kind should be to bring 
down the absurd estimate that id^often formed of mere 
work. What ritual is to the formalist, or contemplation to 
the devotee, business is to the man of the world. He thinks 
he cannot bo doing wrong as long as he is doing that. No 
doubt hard work is a great police agent. If everybody were 
> worked from morning till night, and then carefully locked 
up, the register of crimes might be greatly diminished. But 
what would become of human nature ? Where would bo 
room for growth in such a system of things ? It is 
tlirough sorrow and mirth, plenty and need, a variety of 
paai^cifs, circumstances, and temptations, even through sin 
and misery, that men's natures are developed. Again, 
there are people who would say, * Labour is not all ; we do 
not object to tho cessation of lalwiir— a mere provision for 
bodily ends ; but wc fear the lightness and vanity of whut 
you call recreation.’ Do these people take heed of the 
swiftness of thought — of the impatience of thought ? What 
will the great mass of men bo thinking of if they are 
taught to shun amusements and the thoughts of amuse- 
ment ? If any sensuality is left open to them, they will 
think of that. If not sensuality, then avarice, or ferocity 
for * the cause of God,’ as they would call it. People who 
•^ave had nothing else to amuse tliem, have been very apt 
to indulge themselves in the excitement of persecuting 
their fellow-creatures. Our nation, the northern part of it 
espeeially, is given to believe in the sovereign eflicacy of 
diilness. To bo sure dulness and solid vice are apt to go 
hand in hand. But then, according to our notions, dul- 
ness is in itself so good a thing — almost a religion. Now, 
if ever a people required to be amused, it is we sad-hearted 
Anglo-Saxons. Heavy caters, hard thinkers, often given 
up to a peculiar melancholy of our own, with a climate that 
for months together would frown away mirth if it could — 
many of us with very gloomy thoughts about our hereafter 
— if ever there were a people who should avoid increasing 
their dulnesa by all work and no play, wo are that people. 

* They took their pleasure sadly,’ says Froissart, * after 
their fashion.’ We need not ask of ifvhat nation Froissart 
was speaking. — Friends in (Jounoil, 

NEARING AN ICEBERG. 

I think wc were on the larboard tack when we first got 
sight of the berg. It appeared at a distance of nine or ten 
miles on tho horison, a beautiful ‘ two-forked hill * of crys- 
talline, its dazzling peaks irradiated by the early morning 
beams. We very much feared at the time that a fog would 
close in and shut it from our view. Towards the latter 
part of tlie day, however, the haze cleared ; and by about 
three or four o’clock p. m. we had beat up to it, and were 
closeipndor its lee on the starboard side, and only from a 
quarter of a mile to half a mile distant from it ; the sea 
being against it on the windward side, and dying into a 
little bay filmed by its precipitous crags, and a lower and 
ihore, diEtOill^ed part undulating into two or three distinct 
ranges ^^sdoogated hillocks or hummocks, which seemed 
to a portion of field-ice attached to the loftier 

part, whole might have been firom 300 to 500 feet at 
the bM, by al|Ciut of extreme elevation ; and on one 
side oY tho more abrupt portion, near the summit, was a 
sln^larly-shaped masiL which required scarcely any effort 
of imagination to fom into a gigantic white bear, crawling 
4own tho -aide of it. There was eomethlug extremely 
- . c 


mijestio and rolemn in its aspect, os the chill wind swept 
from iL and the deep, dark-peen waves rolled and foamed i 
beneath and around. The thought of striking agaiuat such 
a mass in tho darkness and tempest, and being sent by the * 
shook to the depths beneath, seemed enough to curdle the 
very life-blood in our veins» and afforded a vivid idea of 
the perils undemne by the Polar voyagers and whalers. 
Whitot we gazeA upon it, we encountered a most lovely 
and agreeable surprise. The sky cleared brightly blue 
overhead, and the magnificent mass immediately took tho | 
tint ftom the heavens, assuming the softest cerulean liue 
that the imagination could conceive. Tlie exquisite ap- 

F arent smoothness of it was also another feature for wliioh 
was not at all prepared. 1 had prefigured to myself a 
large, rough, white mass ; but the mabastcr polish of the 
general surface, and the general hue which was shed over 
it, to which the finest ultramarine must fail of doing jus- 
tice, presented an effect at once delightful and unexpected. 
Gradually, as evening advanced, and we drew awav fiom 
it on the watery patliway, the paler tints resumed their 
sway, the mists and shadows closed around it, and we left 
it to its silent march— the cold, gray, stern wanderer of 
tho ocean — alone with Omnipotence amidst the waste of 
waters. — 7'he Emigrant Churchman in Canada. 


MOTHER DEAR, WHERE ART THOU? 
Mothkr dear, where art thou ? Dost thou hoar mo oalling 
In tho early moining, or when eve is falling. 

Through eaoh darksome midnight, and each cheerless morrow, 
Since I closed thine eyelids on that night of soirow ? 

Mother dear, where art thou ? Dost thou heed my weeping 
111 the dreary midnight, when light hearts ore sleeping ? 

Doth thy spirit hover near me when I slumber, 

Or when, through the dai'kness, sleepless hours I number ? 
Mother dear, where art thou ? Weary hours of sadness. 

In our lonely chamber, onoe a home of gladness, 

Weighing down my spirit, pass unheeded o’er mo. 

While thy chair, deserted, over stands before me ' 

Mother dear, where art thou? Spring hath come and parted, 

But it brought no gladness to thy lonely hearted ; 

Through the blessed summer all was dark around me, 

For its fragrance breathed not through the grave that bound thee. 
Mother dear, where art thou ? Autumn winds are blowing. 

And within our dwelling bright the hearth is glowing. 

By our pleasant fireside youthful tones are ringing, 

But thine ancient ballads no sweet voice is singing. 

Mother dear, where art thou ? There is no one near me. 

In my hour of anguish, who will care to oheer me. 

Who will smooth my pillow when my head is aching, 

Or a prayer will whisper when my heart is breaking. 

Mother dear, where art thou ? I have none to cherish 
With the love that cannot in death's daikness iierish ; 

At my step approaching no fond brow will lighten, 

And my smile of gladness no kind eye will brighten. 

Mother dear, where art thou ? Hast thou left no token 
That the tie which bound us still abides unbroken, 

But tho vacant pillow where 1 watched thee dying, 

And the silent graveyard where thy dust is lying? 

Mother dear, 1 know that our Redeemer liveth. 

And that life unfading to Ills own He gtveth ; 

Though thy place is empty, He will still be near me. 

And thy parting counsel, ' Trust in God,* shall cheer me. 

Mother deai in heaven, where thy voice is levelling, 

Angels’ hynms adoring, blessed Is thy dwelling f 
Safe from fear of evU, free from toil and sadness, * 

Waiting for thy lone one, till we meet in gladness I M. 
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I A R T O F B I O G R A P II Y. 

I SOUTHEY’S LITE. 

I We have already indulged in some speculations on the 
state of criticism in this country, and we take the pre- 
sent opportunity to resume the subject. 

In the earlier stages of society, the practice of medi- 
cine is followed empirically, each man dealing as well as 
he can with the facts before him, and striving to learn 
from actual cases the true mode of treatment. But as 
education and refinement advance, an interchange of 
knowledge takes place ; comparisons arc made ; errors 
are corrected ; principles are established on the base of 
experience; theory, like a constitutional legislature, 
governs the practice from which it emanated ; and me- 
dicine becomes in process of time at once an art and a 
science. This should likewise be the history of Criti- 
cism, and the fact that it is so is obvious even in our 
own literature ; but our complaint is, that we arc in far 
too early a stage of the process, considering the compa- 
ratively rapid advancement which has taken place in 
other sciences. Here and there, indeed, some solitary 
thinker does fancy that there may bo eternal principles 
of taste applicable to the different branches of literature, 
and now and then a voice is heard, as if from afar, an- 
nouncing something that scemb like a marvel and a 
discovery ; but in general we remain in absolute uncon- 
sciousness that there are any higher and nobler laws 
than the empiiical judgment of individuals. 

Ill illustration of the want of pure criticism betrayed 
in our literature, wo have already made some mention 
of romantic fiction and history ; but perhaps there is no 
department in which the deficiency is more obvious 
than biography. Biography with us is rarely a work 
of art, and never of high art. It is a mere collection 
of materials, or at beat a rude and shapeless form. If 
the facts are true and abundant, the moral reflections 
just, and the likeness recognisable, we are satisfied; 
for we are unconscious that these are the mere stones of 
a temple which it is the province of genius to raise over 
the ashes of the great and good. Biography is the 
history of* an individual, and is only different from that 
of a nation in its being of more limited range. A 
Ration, as one of the great communities of mankind, 
must be considered with reference to the general pro- 
gress of society ; and its historian, if his views be pro- 
portionabl ^ large, must not only dive into the past, but 
soar into the future. He must know intimately the 
contemporaneous world; he must be acquainted with 
all arte and all sciences ; and, abstracting himself from 
his own day and its conventionalisms and prejudices, 
he must look at the groups of mankind ii^ their onward 
march, from age to age, frool ^development to develop- 
ment, till they are lost in that abysm of futurity where | 
even genius can only gu^aat their destinies. • 


Biography, as the history of an individual, is of more 
limited range: it deals with one country, one epoch, 
one lifetime ; and when the tomb closes over its hero, ^ 
its task is done. But how many conditions does this 
require to be fulfilled ! How grand a scope does it 
present for the true artist I In the sister profession, a 
portrait destined to command the admiration of the 
world is a work of earnest labour and refined skill: 
nothing is redundant, nothing meagre ; tint after tint,* 
shade after shade, are thrown in with unwearied dili- 
gence ; and all are made to tell in the production of cha- 
racter. The chiaroscuro is so managed that oveil^jtho 
most essential incidents, when they disturb the ihlW . 
cflect, are toned down so as to produce what writers On 
art call a eurythmia, or the beauty arising from ordeV 
and lurrnony. The accessories, likewise, arc all in hor^ 
mony with the figure, determining its proportions, and 
even the most trivial of them performing some allotted 
function in the design. A biography is in literature 
what a portrait is in art ; and the pen may draw many 
instructive analogies from the pencil. We cannot acObpt 
from the author, any more than from the painter, a 
heap of features, dra|)eries, incidents, to be arranged atr* 
our own pleasure, and owe their effect to our own uncon- 
scious skill. Books of this kind are mere materia]/s — 
such as Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ the gem of them all — but are 
not entitled to the name of biography. The biographer 
must be an artist, and feel that he is so. He must attend 
to thd keeping of his portrait, as w^ell as the mere likeness 
of the features. He must not only search with industry, 
but select with severity ; excluding everything not ab- 
solutely necessary, and taking care that everything he ‘ 
admits holds the place due to its importance or compa- 
rative insignificance, and ministers to the general eflbct. 

A life usually extends beyond half a century, and 
in that space the social changes must be expected to 
be numerous ; and all must be indicated in the blo- 
grapliy. The man must be exhibited as a part of the 
time in which he lives, or he will not be understood. 
Thus, ill a historical biography, tlie public history must 
i be traced, or the actions of the individual will be unin- 
1 telligible. An ordinary biographer, therefore, has more 
to do than to follow his hmp in the events of his life : 
he must describe the spirit of the age in its manners, 
morals, and intellect; and the progress of society, as 
the stream in which his subject floats. He must, in 
short, identify the man with the epoch, in order to 
ascertain his value and character. Thirty years ago, 
a scientific discoverer may ‘have been a great man — 
perhaps the greatest man of his time; wUle in the 
present day he would be regarded as a inere tyro. 

In writing his life, therefore, it would be n^ssary 
to describe exactly the state of scienoe in his time ; and 
even so we should deal with literary biography, and 
even with the mere biography of manners. 
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It may be said that the kind of details thus alluded 
to are to be found in Boswell ; and so they are. Bat 
they are thrown in with the shovel, not built up in an 
artisticiil construction. We rise from the volumes with 
a pretty clear idea of the man and the social time ; but 
the idea is collected by ourselves from a mass of shape- 
less material, amid a greater mass of useless rubbish. 
Boswell, therefore, is not a biographer, and his work 
is not a work of art. We liave cited this exquisite 
gossip as an extreme case ; but the fault of criticism is, 
that in general it rarely makes any distinction. There 
is hardly such a thing as real biography in the lan- 
guage ; and the reason is, that the nature and functions 
of tlie art are either not comprehended, or not insisted 
upon, by those who assume the direction of the public 
taste. 

It may seem hardly fair to ci^.o the Life of Southey* 
^ in illustration of these remarks, since the author dis- 
claims any intention to write ‘a regular biography;* 
but there is every reason to believe, from the internal 
evidence of the book, that he conceives his performance 
to fall short of a regular biography only in as much ns 
It permits the narrative to be carried on occasionally by 
• contributions and correspondence. This notion is clearly 
enoqgh indicated by tho word nan which is all 
that is commonly supposed to bo required to constitute 
a biography. Our chief reason, how’cver, for fixing 
upon the book before us is, that it is necessary to make 
a stand somewhere; and tho volume before us is so 
flagrant an instance of the art of biography as practised 
in this country, that we think we cannot have a better 
opportunity of calling attention to the subject. AVe 
shall now proceed to give some account of the work. 
One half of the volume is composed of Recollections 
of Southey, written by himself at forty-six years of 
age ; and then the son, perfectly satisfied Avith the 
manner in Avhich his father has entered into the his- 
*tory of Ills family, and the details of his early life, 
takes up the thread of the narrative where he laid it 
dov^n. The Recollections, however, with a good deal of 
amusing matter interspersed, are iirosy and weak ; .niid 
a ‘regular biographer,’ while extracting tlieir spirit for 
his own use, would have thrown them into an appendix 
as a literary curiosity. 

Before coming to the amiable self-consciousness of 
Southey, we cannot help remonstrating with his sou 
for allowing his reverence for his father’s memory to 
betray him into an extravagance as offensive to good 
taste as to true religion. ‘ I may say,’ says he, in con- 
cluding the preface, * that whatever defects these volumes 
may possess, I have the satisfaction of feeling that they 
will verify my father’s own words — woids not uttered 
boastingly, but simply as the answer of a conscience void 
qf offence both Rivards God and man — “ I have this con- 
viction that, die when I may, my memory is one of 
those which will smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” * 
Tlie * conviction ’ here is nothing more than the self- 
satisfaction of a man conscious of good intentions and 
kindly feelings ; but the reverend biographer ought to 
know ^tter than we, that a conscience void of offence 
towards God is an absurdly-impossible attainment, and 
one at which even St Paul only ‘ exercised ’ himself. 

Southey traces his family back by the church registers 
to the very reasonable date of 1696, when his grand- 
father Tiiotnas was baptised at Wellington in Somerset- 
shire. Thomas^ however, it seems, had a father called 


^ The Life and Correspondenoe of Robert Houthey : Rdited by 
Ills Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Six Volumes. 
VoL I. London : Longmans. 1840 l 


Robert, sometimes designated as a yeoman, and some- 
times as a farmer, and married eitlicr to a niece or 
secoifi cousin of the philosopher Locke, *who is still 
held in more estimation than he deserves.* There is 
even a tradition of a grandfather of this Robert, a great 
clothier; and his grandchildren having used armorial 
bearings, Southey rejoices in the idea that his ancestors 
perhaps served in the Crusades, or made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. His father, however, was notliing more 
than a grocer in London, and afterwards a linendraper 
at Bristol. His mother he introduces by this somewhat 
singular anecdote : — ‘ While she was a mere child, she 
had a paralytic affection, which deadened one side from 
the hip downward, and crippled her for about twelve 
months. Some person advised that she should be placed 
out of doors in the sunshine as much as possible ; and 
one day, when she had been carried out, as usual, into 
the fore-court, in lier little arm-chair, and left there to 
see her brothers at play, she rose from her scat, to tho 
astonishment of the family, and walked into the house. 
The recovery from that time was complete. The fact is 
worthy of notice, because some persons may derive hope 
from it in similar cases, and because it is by no means 
improbable that the sunshine really effected the cure.* 
This lady had an excellent understanding and much 
readiness of apprehension, but no education beyond 
dancing and needlework. So much tho better. * Two 
sisters, who had been mistresses of the most fashionable 
school in Herefordshire, fifty years ago, used to say, 
when they spoke of a former pupil, “i/cr went to school 
to ?cc;” and the mistress of what, some ten years later, 
was thought the best school near Bristol (where Mrs 
Siddons sent her daughter), spOke, to my perfect recol- 
lection, much such English as this.* IIis mother, how- 
ever, acquired another accomplishment : having a good 
ear for music, she * was taught by her father to whistle ; 
and bo succeeded in making her such a proficient in 
this unusual accomplishment, that it was his delight to 
place her upon his knee, and make hqr entertain his 
visitors Avith a display. This art she never lost, and 
she could wliistlc a song-tune as sweetly as a skilful 
player could have performed it upon the flute.* Of 
these parents Robert Southey was born on the 12th of 
August 1774. 

His early childhood was passed witli his aunt Miss 
Tyler; and this description of her drawing-room will 
convey an accurate idea both of the merits and defects 
of the autobiographical department of the work: — ‘ The 
walls of that drawing-room were covered with a plain, 
green paper, the floor with a Turkey carpet: there 
hung her own portrait by Gainsborough, with a cur- 
tain to preserve tho frame from flies and the colours 
from tho sun ; and there stood one of the most beautiful 
pieces of old furniture I ever saw — .a cabinet of Ivory, 
ebony, and tortoise-shell, in an ebony frame. It had 
been left her by a lady of the Spenser family^ and was 
said to have belonged to tho great Marlborougli. I may 
mention as part of the parlour fiirniture a square screen 
with a foot-board and a little shel^ because 1 have'* 
always had one of the same fashion myself, for its con- 
venience ; a French writing- table#. because of its pecu- 
liar shape, which was that of a Oajou-nut of’ a kidney ; 
the writer sat lu the concave, and had a drawer on each 
side; an arm-chair made of fine cherry-wood, which 
had been Mr Bradford’s, and in which she always sat — 
mentionable because if any visitor, who was not in her 
especial favoiif, sat thmin, the leatbern cushion was 
always sent into the gkrdeii to be aired and purified 
before she would use it again : a meszotinto print of 
Pope’s Eloiea in an oral, blw ffame, because of its 
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suppoied likenegs to herself; two prints in the same 
kind of engrayiiijir from pictures by Angelica Efi(^flfhian 
—one of Hector and Andromache, the other of Tele* 
machus at the court of Menelaus: these 1 notice be- 
cause they were in frames of Brazilian-wood ; and the 
great print of Fombal, 0 grande Ma*qnez^ in a similar 
frame, because this was the first portrait of any illus- 
trious man with which I became familiar.* In this 
house he slept with his aunt, and was compelled to lie 
till nine or ten o'clock. In the wearisome waking hours 
he passed in bed, perhaps the intellectual education of 
the future author commenced. *My poor little wits 
were upon the alert at those tedious hours of conn)^ l- 
sory idleness, fancying flares and combinations of form 
in the curtains, wondering at the motes in the slant 
sunbeam, and watching the light from the crevices of 
the window-shutters, till it served mo at last, by its 
progressive motion, to measure the lapse of time.' A 
present which he received, however, of a set of Mr 
Newberry’s juvenile books, appears to have had a 
decided effect in determining him to literature, which 
was the passion of his wliole life. A little later, but 
still before he was seven years of age, the habit of fre- 
quenting tlie theatre at Bath with his aunt made him 
I dream of being a dramatist. Ilis favourite play upon 
I the stage was * Cy mbeline,* and next to that, ‘ As You 
Like 1<^.’ In the closet ‘ it is curious that “ Titus Au- 
j drouieiis” was at first my favourite play; partly, I sup- 
pose, because there was nothing in the characters above 
my comprehension; but the chief reason must have 
I been, that tales of horror make a deep impression upon 
children, as they do upon the vulgar, for wliom, as their 
ballads prove, no tragedy can be too bloody : they 
excite astonishment rather than pity. I went through 
Beaumont and Fletcher also before I was eight years 
old ; circumstances enable me to recollect the time accu- 
rately. Beaumont and Fletcher were great theatrical 
I names, and therefore there was no scruple about letting 
me peruse their works. What harm, indeed, could they 
do me at that age ? I read them merely for the interest 
which the stories afforded, and understood the worse 
parts as little as I did the better. But I acquired 
imperceptibly from such reading familiarity with the 
diction, and ear fur the blank verse, of our great 
masters.' 

After the Newberry scries, the first book Southey per- 
used with delight was lloolc’s translation of the * Geru- 
salemme Liberata,* and the next the * Faery Queen,' 
printed in old English. ‘ No young lady of the present 
generation falls to a new novel of Sir Walter Scott's 
with keener relish than I did that morning to the ^ Faery 
Queen.” If I had then been asked wherefore it gave me 
BO much more pleasure than ever Ariosto had done, 1 
could not have answered the question. I now know that 
it w'as very much owing to the magic of its verse; the 
contrast between the fiat couplets of a rhymester like 
Hoole, and the fullest and finest of all stanzas written 
by one who was perfect master of his art. But this was 
not all. Ariosto too often plays with his subject; 
Spenser is always in earnest. The delicious landscapes 
which he luxuriates in describing brought everything 
before my eyes. I could fancy such scenes as his lakes 
and forests, gardens and fountains, presented ; and I felt, 
though I did not understand, the truth and purity of his 
'*fk,dings, and that love of the beautiful and the good 
which pervades his poetry.* 

Uncle William wm a character For one or two 
.years he J^alked into the heart of the city every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday to be shaved, and to purchase his 
tobacco ; he went also sometimes to the theatre, which 
he enjoyed highly. On no other occasion did he ever 
leave the house ; and as inaction, aided no doubt by the 
inordinate use of tobacco, and the quantity of small- 
beer witih which he swilled hia inside, brought on a 
premature old age, even thia exercise was left off. As 
soon as he rose, and liad taken his first pint of beer, 
which was his only brupkfaat, to the summer-^oose he 


went, atid took his station in the bow-window as regu- 
larly as a sentinel in a watch-box. Here it was hli 
whole and sole employment to look at the few people 
who passed, and to watch the neighbours, with all 
whose concerns at last he became perfectly intimate, 
by what he could thus oversee and overbear. He had 
a nickname for every one of them.* We have no room i 
for the obscure schools in which Southey passed his 
boyhood, but the whim of a cross pedagogue in cor- 
recting a more than usually stupid boy is worth men- 
tioning: — 'There was a hulking ibllow (a Creole, with 
negro features, and a shade of Afirican colour in him), 
and Williams, after flogging him one day, made him 
pay a halfpenny for the use of the rod, because he re- 
quired it so much oftener than any other boy in the 

school. Whether G was most sensible of the mulct 

or the mockery, I know not, but bo felt it as the 
severest part of the punishment.* This is very good ; 
but then follow scores of pointless anecdotes of unknown 
persons, which make one entirely forget the subject of 
the memoir. One of these individuals, liowever, is above 
the commonplace, for lie furnished an image in the 
‘ Curse of Kehama,* drawn from the poet’s recollections 
of his fiendish malignily. ' When he was shooting one 
I day, Jiis dog committed some fault. He would have 
I shot him for this upon the spot, if his companion had 
not turned the gun aside, and, as he supposed, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing him : but when the sport was over, 
to the horror of that companion (who related tho story 
to me), he took up a large stone and knocked oul the 

dog’s brains He ran a short career of knavery, 

profligacy, and crimes, whicli led him into a prison, and 
there lie died by his own hand.* 

In his twelfth and thirteenth years Southey wrote a 
good deal of juvenile poetry, chiefly translations from 
the classics, but including a piece, which he very cifr- 
rectly pronounces to be wholly original in its design— 

‘ an attempt to exhibit the story of the Trojan war in 
a dramatic* form, laying the scene in Elysium, wliere 
the events which had happened on earth were related 
by the souls of the respective heroes as they succes- 
sively descended There was one point,' he sayrfj 

* in which these premature attempts afilirded a hopeful 
omen, and that was in tho diligence and industry with 
which I endeavoured to acquire all the liistorical fiifor- | 
mation within my reach relating to the subject in ) 

hand It was perhaps fortunate that these pur- i 

suits were unassisted and solitary. By thus working i 
a way for myself, I acquired a habit and a love for in- 
vestigation, and nothing appeared uninteresting which I 
gave me any of tlie information I wanted. The plea- i 
sure which I took in such researches, and in composi- 
tion, rendered mo in a great degree independent of 
other amusements ; and no systematic education could 
have fitted me for my present course of life so well ! 
as the circumstances which allow'cd me thus to feel 
and follow my own impulses.’ 

Miss Tyler’s temper and habits grew more and more 
peculiar as he advances in his bullish years. Her pas- 
sion for cleanliness is equal to any oddit^r we meet with 
in romance ; — ‘ That the better rooms*might be kept 
clean, she took possession of the kitchen, sending the 
servants to one which was underground ; and in this 
little, dark, confined place, with a rough stone floor, 
and a skylight (for it inuA not be supposed that it was 
a best kitchen, which was always, as it was intended to 
be, a comfortable sitting-room ; tiiis was mora like a 
scullery), we always took our meals^ and generally lived. 
The best room was never opened but for company ; ex- 
cept now and then on a fine day to be aired and dusted, 
if dust could be detected there. In the other parlour I 
was allowed sometimea to read, and she wrote her 
letters, for she had many correspondents t and we sat 
there sometimes in summer, when a fire was not needed, 
for fire produced ashes, and ashes occasioned Aist, and 
dust, visible or Invisible, was the plague of her life. 1 
have seen her order the tea-kettle to be emptied and 
refilled because some one had passed across the hearth 
• .* a 
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^vhile it was on the fire preparing for her breakfast. 
She had indulged these humours till she had formed for 
herself notions of unclcanness almost as irrational and 
' inconyenient as those of the Hindoos. She liad a cup 
once buried for six weeks, to purify it from the lips of 
one whom she accounted unclean : all who were not lier 
favourites were included in that class. A chair in 
which an unclean person had sat was put out in the 
garden to be aired ; and 1 never saw her more annoyed 
than on ono occasion when a man, who called upon 
I business, seated himself in her own chair : how the 
cushion was ever again to be rendered fit for her use 
she knew not! On such occasions her line features 
assumed a character either fierce or tragic ; her expres- 
sions were vehement, even to irreverence ; and her ges- 
ticulations those of the deepest and wildest distress — 
hands and eyes uplifted, as if she was in hopeless misery, 
or in a paroxysm of mental anguish.* 

Our poet is at length fairly placed in Westminster 
school, where the best story is of James Beresford, the 
author of the ‘ Miseries of Human Life.’ When he was 
I at the Charter-House, he was a remarkably gay and 
noisy fellow ; and one day, having played truant to at- 
tend a concert, the school was so silent without him, 
that his absence was at once detected, and brought upon 
him a flogging. Witli such little anecdotes, thou^i few 
I good, this epoch of Soutliey’s life concludes, having 
given the reader little or no idea of liis studies or maii- 
I ner of thinking. Then commen{*o the labours of the 
I son with his entrance into Balhul College, Oxford, in 
1793, where he was condemned ‘ to pay respect to men 
with great wigs and little wisdom.’ Southey began his 
career by heroically refusing to have his long and curl- 
ing hair dressed and powdered ; and in spite of the 
astonishment and touching remonstrances of the bar- 
b^, be actually took bis seat in the dMiing-liall in that 
, state of indecent simplicity. At this time ho rose every 
1 morning at five to study, eat broad and cheese, and 
I drink negus ; and he exdaiins, * Let me have L.200 a 
year, and the comforts of domestic life, and my ambi- 
tion aspires no further.’ ‘ Never shall child of mine,’ 

’ gays he, ’ enter a public school or a university. Terhaps 
I may not be able so well to instruct him in logic or 
language, but I can at least preserve him from vice.’ 

' In bis nineteenth year he completed ‘ Joan of Arc.’ 

His admiration at this time of Glover’s ‘ Leonidas,’ and 
' his classing Voltaire with Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser, 
show the juvenility of his taste ; but tlie biographer 
I quotes largely from his letters without any remark. 

1 In 1794 his acquaintance ivith Coleridge began. The 
latter had by that time obtained his discharge from 
I the 15th Light Dragoons, in which he had suddenly en- 
listed ns a private ; and now, on visiting Oxford, an 
I intimacy sprang up between him and Southey, hastened 
by the heterodox views of botli on the subjects of 
I religion and politics. They formed a plan of einigra- 
' tion to the New World called ‘ Pantisocracy,’ where 
they meant' to establish a sort of Socialist community. 
Southey’s mother appears to have joined in the scheme ; 
bat with his aunt its disclosure caused a complete and 
lasting estrangement, and turned the young philoso- 
pher adrift. Coleridge and he tried to keep the wolf 
from the door by delivering lectures ; but Southey 
was more successful in falling in with a publisher for 
* JoBxx of Arc’ — Mr Cottle — ^^ho gave him one hundred 
guineas; and soon after with an uncle, wlio carried 
him with him to Lisbon. Southey prepared for this 
journe5 by marrying Edith Fricker in 1795. ‘Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, they parted. My mother 
wore her wedding-ring hung round her neck, and pre- 
served her maiden name until the report of the mar- 
riage had spread abroad.’ 

At Lisbon he learned Spanish and Portuguese ; and 
on returning to England, passed the time till the close 
of 179G in writing for the magazines, and working up 
the coiicents of his foreign note-books into * Letters 
from Spain and Portugal.^ On the completion of the 
task, he sat fairly down in London to the study of the 

„ f ' . ‘ 


law, enabled to do so by the generous friendship of a 
college associate, Mr C. W. W. Wynn, from whom he 
received for some years an annuity of L.160. A few 
more unimportant letters bring the narrative down to 
the end of 1798, by which time *Madoc’ was in pre- 
paration. 

This closes a volume of amusing and interesting 
materials, mixed with a good deal of rubbish, and the 
w'holc roughly and carelessly thrown together, in a form 
which the compiler has the modesty to tell us is not 
‘ regular biography,’ but which, for all that, will pass 
as such with a great majority of the English critics. 

L. R. 


THE TWO EMPRESSES AND THE ARTIST. 

It was the middle of the year 1812, that year the latter 
months of which witnessed the annihilation of the French 
army on the plains of Russia. Such a catastrophe 
was far from the thoughts of a single inhabitant of 
Paris, when one morning in the month of June the cele- 
brated artist Redontc was on his way to Malmaison to 
present to the Empress Josephine some paintings of 
lilies. He was a great favourite with her, from his 
having devoted his pencil to flowers, of which she was 
passionately fond. In full enjoyment of the lovely 
morning, lie was gaily crossing the garden of the Tuile- 
ries to get to the Place de la Concorde, where he in- 
tended taking a coach, when he saw a crowd eagerly 
hurrying in the direction of the walk by the water-side. 
Tlie general cry, * The king of Rome !— the Empress 1 ’ 
soon told him the object of attraction ; and the artist 
quickened his steps, glad of the opportunity, thus by 
chance afforded him, of seeing the son of the Em- 
peror, the yet cradled child of fifteen months, whom 
so proud a destiny seemed to await. 

It was indeed the king of Rome, in a little carriage 
drawn by four snow-white goats, and the Empress 
Maria-Louisa walking by its side. She was wrapped 
in a blue shawl, of a peculiar shade, known to be her I 
favourite colour. The crowd had gathered outside the | 
grating, around which they pressed closely ; and as Re- | 
doute stopped to gaze with the rest, he saw standing , 
near him a young woman with a child in lier arms. , 
The garb of both bespoke extreme poverty; but the 
child’s face was glowing with health, whilst the checks 
of the mother w'crc pale and emaciated, and from her 
sunken eyes fell tears, which she cared not cither to 
wipe away or conceal. 

‘ My poor little one! — my darling!’ she whispered as 
she pressed the child still closer to her bosom, ‘you 
have no carriage, my angel; no playthings — no toys of 
any kind. For him, abundance, pleasure, every joy of 
liis age ; for tlicc, desolation, siifiering, poverty, hunger ! 
What is ho that he should be happier than you, dar- 
ling? Botli of you born the same day, the same hour! 

I, as young as his mother, and loving you as fondly as 
she loves him. But you have now no father,^ POor 
babe ; you have no father ! ’ 

The artist overheard these words of wo, and stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the poor young mother, in* 
utter forgetfulness of the king of Rome. 

* Madame,* said he, after a modl6nt*s hes^ation, and 
in a low voice, ‘ why do you not make known your situa- 
tion to the Empress ? ’ 

‘To what purpose, sir?’ cried the young woman 
somewhat bitterly. * Snyall compassion have the great 
ones of this world.’ 

‘ But why not make the attempt? * 

* I have done so, sir. already. I wtote to the Empress, 
and tol(], her that my son waa.,hQm tlio same day, the 
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same hour, with the king of Rome, t told her, alas! 
tliat he haa no father, that my atrength is failwg, that 
we are utterly destitute. But the Empress has not 
deigned to answer.* 

‘ You will have an answer, rest assured. Perhaps the 
memorial has not been yet placed before her majesty. 
Give mo your address, I beg of you.* And after taking 
a memorandum of it, and slipping into her liand all the 
money he had about him, Uedoute was soon rapidly 
making his way to the Place de la Concorde, where, 
just as he was stepping into a carriage, he discovered 
that his purse was empty. 

‘ It is of no consequence,’ he said ; * I have onlv to 
walk a little fast.’ 

Josephine, meanwhile, had been eagerly expecting 
the promised visit of the usually punctual artist, and 
was beginning to feel uneasy lest some accident had 
occurred to occasion the prolonged d( lay, when he was 
announoed. 

* 1 ought to scold you,* she said, as she received with 
her wonted gentle grace the artist’s oifering, ‘ for de- 
laying the pleasure 1 feel in seeing this admirable 
drawing.* 

‘ I must throw myself upon your majesty’s goodness 
to excuse me,* answered Kedoute rather inconsiderately. 

‘ I had never seen the king of Home, and to-day I have 
been fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of him.* 
Josephine started, and Kedoute, instantly aware of the 
awkwardness of mentioning the meeting, stopped sud- 
denlj’’ in confusion. 

I * I am very glad,’ said Josephine, making a strong 
effort to repress her emotion, ‘that you have seen the 
son of the Emperor. Pray tell me where you saw him, 

' and who was with him ?* Kedoute hesitated. 

‘Pray, pray go on,’ said she gently, but earnestly, 
lie obeyed ; and told her every particular he had ob- 
served, ns well as what had delayed his arrival by 
obliging him to walk to Malmaison. 

* 1 see the great artist, as always happens, has a feel- 
ing heart,’ said Josephine, her sympathy aroused for the 
poor woman. ‘If Napoleon did but know the desti- 
tution of this child, born the same day, the same hour 
with his son I Be with me to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock ; we will together visit this poor creature.* And 
the next morning at nine o’clock Kedoute was at 
maison ; and an hour after, Josephine, undeterred by 
tlie dark, narrow, muddy passage, and the equally dark, 
damp stairs, increasing in steepness every step, had 
entered the wretched apartment, utterly bare of furni- 
ture, in the fifth storey, inhabited by the widow of 
Cliarles Klangcr. 

* Madame,’ said Kedoute, to whom Josephine had made 
signs to introduce her and the object of tlieir visit, 

* you may rest assured tliat if the Emperor knew your 
situation, he would give you relief ; but there is now 
no necessity to trouble him. This lady, whom I have 
the honour to accompany, is good enough to say she 
will take you under her protection, and her protection 
is all-sufflcient.’ 

‘What a lovely boy I’ cried Josephine, as the little 
orphan sat up in his cradle, and smilingly stretched 
out his little arms to his mother. * Kedoute,* she said, 
as shei took the child and kissed it, ‘ did you not tell 
mo tliat he was bora the same day with the king of 
Rome?* . 

*The same day and hour, madame,* answered thei 
young mother. 

' Was it mentioned to the Emperor at the time?’ 

‘ No, madame j we were happy then, and my poor 
Charles had too independent a spirit to ask anything 
from any one while he could work. He was an engi- 
neei;; and though employment fluctuated, yet still we 
wore never reduced to want. At his leisure time he 
used to construct model-machines, from one of which, 
novel Slid ingenious^in the invention, he expected both 
fame and pecuniary advantage ; but he has been sud- 
denly taken fVom me, and 1 am left alone to. struggle 
with misery and wi^gtchedness. I am sinloing lower 


and lo^r, and gradually every resource has been ex- 
hausted. Alas, 1 need not tell you ! ’ — and shesglanced 
sorrowfully around the miserable little apartment. 

* To-morrow you shall quit this wret^ed, unwhole- 
some abode,* said the Empress, as she gave the ehUd to 
his mother, after fondly caressing him, and putting her 
purse into his little hand. * 1 will send you my own 
physician; his skill, and the comforts with which I 
hope to surround you, will restore your health. I rely 
on you, ray good friend,* added she, turning to the 
artist, ‘ to arrange all this for me.* 

She was rising to quit the room, amid the tears and 
blessings of the widow, whoso heart she had * made to 
sing for joy,’ when the door opened, and a young lady 
entered, at sight of whom Kedoute stood motionless 
with astonishment. It was Maria-Louisa, accompanied 
by a newly-appointed chamberlain. As Maria-Louisa 
was never known to visit the poor man in his abode of 
poverty, Kedoute had some excuse for the uncharitable 
judgment he formed on the instant — that this unusual 
proceeding on her part was intended either as an 
attempt to rival Josephine in the popularity gained by 
her active and unwearied benevolence, or to please the 
Emperor, as pioving the lively interest she took iu a 
child born the same day and hour with the king of 
Home. Knt whatever might have been her moti\^, 
certain it is that she was now standing in the widowa 
humble abode without deigning a salutation to any one 
in it. 

Josephine was sweetness and gentleness itself; but 
there was something in this want of common Courtesy 
that grated upon the pride of caste which, as a Creole 
of an illustrious race, the wife of the greatest captain of 
the age, and as one still feeling herself the Empress, she 
retained amid desertion and the disgrace of her repu- 
diation. It may be, too, that she recognised Mafia- 
Louisa, though she had only seen the portraits of her 
who now filled her place; and she therefore resumed 
her scat, ns if fearful that her standing might have 
been construed into homage. Maria-Louisa, on her 
part, was far from suspecting that the female so simply 
dressed, so quietly seated in the miserable garret, wfts 
her still eo\ icd rival. 

As the artist glanced from Maria-Louisa to the 
beautiful face of Josephine — for it was still bcahtiful, 
though bearing the impress of grief even more than of 
years — he observed that an unwonted expression of 
haughty disdain now clouded that brow, usually so ra- 
diant w'ith benevolent kindness, and he half dreaded 
the result of this unexpected encounter. And now 
Maria-Louisa, without one caress to the child, or notic- 
ing it in anyway, explained m a few words the object 
of her visit. 

‘Your intention is most laudable doubtless, madame,* 
said Josephine, still keeping her seat ; ‘ but you are 
rather late : the young mother and the child arc under 
my protection.* Maria-Louisa, with a haughty glance 
at her who thus presumed to address the Empress, said 
coldly, * I have some reason to believe that my patron- 
age will be a little more advantageous.* llere the 
chamberlain quickly interposed, ‘ It' is quite certain 
that you, madarae,‘'havo the power of elevating the boy 
to any position you may choose for him, however high.’ 
With a momentary bitterness of feeling, excited by 
the involuntary retrospect of what she once had been, 
Josephine’s disdainful eye seemed to measure the 
speaker from head to foot, as she said, * And |^ray, sir, 
what leads you to conclude that I am not able to raise 
whom I will still higher?’ 

* Tho lady doubtless intends,* said Maria-Louisa in 
a tone of irony, * to place her protdg^ on the steps of the 
throne.* 

* Higher still, madame, if such were aiy ideasurc,* 
warmly retorted Josephine, now rising to withdraw. 

‘ For aught you can teU, 1 may have given kings to the 
world.’ 

* Beware, madame,* hastilv whispered Redoutc ; ^ your 
majesty will betray yourself, and the Emperor will be 
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clUpleased/ Joiephine was silent } and the artist, who 
was uprni thorns, hastily added, * I do not see why 
either of these ladies need give up her share in the hap- 
piness of doing good. 1 shall feel honoured in accept- 
ing for my happy prot6g€s whatever kindness it may 
please either to bestow upon them.’ Josephine made 
no answer, but with head erect, left the room ; and 
Hedoute, respectfully bowing to Maria- Louisa, was fol- 
lowing, glad to have prevented an outbreak which 
might have had serious consequences, when a hand laid 
upon his arm made him turn round : it was the cham- 
berlain. 

* Sir,’ said he in a low whisper, * do you know that 
the lady whom 1 have liad the honour of attending 
here is her majesty, the Empress Maria-Louisu ? ’ 

* Sir,* answered llcdoute in an equally low voice, * the 
lady that I have had the honour of attending here is 
the Empress Josephine.’ 

In less than two years after this meeting Josephine 
liiid sunk under the uever-liealed wound that Napoleon’s 
desertion liad inflicted, and diud at Malmaison ; and 
Maria- Louisa had, it may be joyfully, quitted a country 
which she had never loved, and in winch she never suc- 
ceeded in making lierscif beloved. During these two 
years the widow had lived upon the daily bounty of her 
rpyal patronesses, and was consequently now as desti- 
tute as wlieii they first entered her abode of poverty, 
in vain had Kedoute often placed before Josepiiine his 
view of what patronage, to he really useful, ought to be 
— the helping others to help themselves. In vain had he 
urged her to establish the widow in some way of earn- 
ing her independence. ‘ Time enough for this wlien the 
boy is grown up.* Hut death came, and reverse of for- 
tune, and no friend now remained to tlie widow and the 
orphan but the artist, and nought remained to him 
frofa the vast wreck but his talent and his reputation. 
Circumstances might indeed render the productions of 
his pencil less a source of emolument, but these circum- 
atancos were but temporary: tlie artist would again 
rise to fame and fortune, while Napoleon and Maria- 
Loiiisa had fallen irretrievably. 

*lledout6 acted on the principle he would have had 
the widow's royal patronessscs to act : he procured 
employment for the widow ; and, thanks to his influence, 
she was enabled to earn suflluient to place her above 
want, while he took upon himself the education of her 
child. But the mother’s health was failing ; and when 
Kedoute, previous to a short absence from Paris, w^eiit 
to take leave of her, she expressed her belief that he 
would not find her alive at his return, and with tears 
she solemnly commended her boy to his care. Though 
he had not attached much weight to her presentiments, 
yet it was with a somewhat uneasy feeling that, imme- 
diately on his return, he went to the house. The door 
was open ; and as he ran up stairs, a sound reached him 
which struck upon his heart : they were fastening down 
the cofRn of , the widow, and in a corner <^f the room 
was the little Charles weeping bitterly. Some distant 
relations stood by the coffin in cold and audible debate 
as to what was tq, be done with the child. 

* X see nothing for him but tho Orphan Asylum,’ said 
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* Oh no, no I pray do not send me there,’ cried the 
child. * My own dear mamma worked for her bread, 
and BQ (ian I. You do not ki<>w how much I can do if 
you will but try me.* At this instant he caught a 
glimpse eof Hedoute, and throwing himself into his 
arms, he exclaimed, * You are come back, dear, good 
friend, and you wUl not send me to the asylum ! * The 
artist pressed the poor boy to his bosom. 

* Have Tdtt Xio hearts?’ he said, indignantly turning 
to the relations. * This boy shall be my care,' And 
what the mdsjt powerful among the powerful had not 
done, he did— he* the comparatively obscure and humble 
artist. He secured to his pfotegd present comfort and 
future respeqMility, by teaching him, as soon as pos- 
sible, to help'^mself. Charles Blanger became not only 
his best pupS^ but a celebrated painter, making the 
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lame use as his noble-minded master of that knowledge * 
whidh to power, and of that talent which Is one of those 
possessions described by Aristides in his celebrated 
maxim, * Heap up no treasures save those which, should 
shipwreck come, will float with the owner.’ 


TRACINGS OF THE NOKTH OF EUROPE. 

TRONDHIEM — ^VOYAGE TO THE NOETH. 

As Trondhiem (or, in tlie English heterography, Dron- 
thiern) is placed somewhere in the 63d parallel, and 
therefore about the same latitude with the, south of 
Iceland, an Englishman naturally expects to find it a 
place of cold and harsh appearance, possibly occupied 
exclusively by people wearing skin-dresses with the 
wool innermost. He is somewhat surprised when 
Trondhiem turns out to be a neat and rather briglit- 
luoking town of rectangular streets, composed of nice 
wooden and brick houses, all of them coloured red or 
yellow, and as clean as possible, and the greater num- 
ber siiowing white gauze curtains, with pretty floweriug- 
plants’** in the windows ; while the paves present a 
display of ladies and gentlemen as well dressed as those 
of any town of its size (about 14,000 inhabitants) in 
England. The fact is, Trondhiem is a port of consider- 
able trade, as well as the centre of inland business for 
the large provinces towards the nortli ; and it has there- 
fore no occasion to be otherwise than a thriving and 
smart place. With regard to climate, 1 can testify that, 
on the 17th of July, it was barely possible to walk the i 
streets during tho day on account of the intense heat. I 
The harbour is formed by the embouchure of the river 1 
I Nid, formerly spoken of. ' 

i 1 had but a single afternoon at this time to devote to I 
an examination of the town. I remarked, however, j 
the number of handsome country mansions surrounding i 
it — the residences of the most considerable merchants, i 
The inspection of the cathedral I left for niy return. 
The central office of the Bunk of Norway is here in a ' 
plain, modest building at the corner of one of the streets. 

1 remembered that the branch of a Scottish bank at 
the small town of Stirling is a more imposing structure, 
but without drawing any inference therefrom against 
either tho resources or the vdsdoin of the Norwegian , 
directors. As Trondhiem is a place of so much im- 
portance, and lies exposed to invasion by sea, it has a 
large garrison, and is further protected by a small, low 
fortified island in front called Monksholni. On account 
of its being the ancient capital, and its possessing — what I 
(Christiania wants — a fine old cathedral, the kings of 
Sweden are here crowned as kings of Norway. So 
lately as 1834, when Mr Laing visited the place, there 
were no hotels — only a private lodging, into which 
strangers could be received. Now there are thre6 hotels, ' 
two of which at least are comfortable houses. 

Having an introduction to Mr Knudt/eti,the English 
consul, I was invited to go to that gentleman’s country- 
house in the evening. It is a small villa, on the face of 
a fine slope rising to the east, and scarcely lialf a , 
mile from town. Such places, I found, ere owly used ' 
during tho brief period of summer ; fur winter life, Mr 
Knudtzen has an elegant mansion on the quayr Tliis 
gentleman, and his brother Mr Jorgen Knudtzen, whom 
I met at my visit, are interesting examples of mercantile 
men, of studious habits, refined tastes, and high accom- ' 
plishments. They have a large library, and many fine 
works of art. Their conversation — ^and they can con- 
verse in a variety of languages — is elegant aniMnstruc- 
tive. Mr Jorgen Knudtzen has lived much at Rome, 
where the number of bis resident countrymen is usually 
very small. On his first being there, he soon attra/^ted 
the regard of the great sculptor, merely ^cause of the 
connection between Denmark and Norway and the com- 

* I remarked the CaetaectB to be in great Isvour at Trondhiem, 
and was amused at the odd flgures of some speoiinoiw shown in 
the windoikra. One is a little surprlMd^to And « South Amerioan 
plant abundant in Norway, albsit m its lamt Lilliputian form. 




munity of their language. They^ireTe very friendly to- 
gether for a number of years. When the sculptpr was 
above fifty, an attachment spituig up between him and a 
Scottish lady; Hiss M. of S. ; but the lady's friends, from 
readily- appreciable motives, interposed so many vc;sa* | 
tious delays, that Thorvaldsen at last grew disgusted ; 
and with the advice of his friend, he rescued himseif 
from the unpleasant predicament into which he had been 
tlirown. It was certainly well that this liappened, for 
the Danish Phidias had not acquired the refined habits 
which would have been demanded in polite English 
life. It also left his property free to be bestowed upon 
hia country. Here Hr Knudtzen was of a degree of 
service which should endear his name for ever to f > i- 
niark. Thorvaldsen designed to leave such of his works 
as he possessed, and the bulk of his fortune, to his 
country ; but ho was not a man of business habits, and 
h<id long put off this duty from time to tunc, so that it 
seemed in danger of never being performed at all ; in 
winch case, if the sculptor should die at Home, the 
authorities there were sure to appropriate nearly every- 
thing to lliemselves. By urging liira at proper oppor- 
tunities, Jlr Knudtzen at length induced Thorvaldsen 
to dictate to his secretary instructions which served 
for making a proper will ; and thus the object so im- 
portant to Denmark was secured. 

Mr Broder Knudtzen possesses at hia town-house 
several beautiful small alti relievi by Thorvaldsen ; and 
it certainly is a thing highly relisiiablc to find such 
ohjocts in so remote a part of the civilised world. 
T'iiese kind-hearted gentlemen were eager to introduce 
me to an enjoyment of a different kind in a grove near 
I their villa, all the trees of which had been brought from 
Scottish nurseries. The evening was a more beautiful 
(nc than it is at all common to .see in England. The 
I gentlemen sat in the open air in front of the house, 

I most of them in very light dresses. By and by we took 
a walk to the summit of the slope on which the house 
is situated ; and there, at about nine o’clock, enjoyed n 
beautiful and extensive view of the hind and sea scenery 
around 'J'rondliicm, as well as a magnificent sunset, 

I bathing the opposite hills in a crimson glory. It was 
I difllcuU to imagine all this as appertaining to Norway. 
About an hour thereafter I walked into the town; it 
was now a pale but beautiful twilight. Ten o’clock 
I having struck in the cathedral tower, 1 heard a strange 
wild voice suddenly burst forth, with abrupt risings 
' and fallings, and brief intervals of silence, lasting m all 
about a minute. Such a sound one might have expected 
’ to proceed from some prophet warning a sinful people 
of future wo. It proved to be the cry of the watchman 
in the church tower, uttering, according to an ancient 
custom, some Scriptural texts, not exactly to let the 
people know that all was right about the town, as far 
as fire and other external dangers were concerned, but 
to give assurance to the authorities that he was awake, 
and oil the watch lest any such dangers should occur. 
It is deemed necessary to be thus careful about fire in 
Troiidhiem and other Scandinavian towns, as, being 
chiefly built of wood, the burning of one lio»ise is pretty 
sure to lead to the conflagration of many. The watchers 
are enjoined to look out, and proclaim their vigilance 
at the stroke of every hour and quarter of an hour on 
the clock during the whole night. To the apprehension 
of a stranger it is an eerie sound ; and even after its 
• commonplace explanation, I could never hear it moan- 
ing through the calm night -air without a sensation 
approaching to superstitious awe. 

I had tkis day taken a berth in the Prinds Oustaf, a 
’ post steamer, which sails once in three weeks during 
summer from Trondhiem to Hammerfest, calling at 
many^ intermediate stations, an invaluable engine of 
civilisation for the northern provinces of Norway. My 
design was to visit a district in Norwegian Lapland, 
not far from the North Cape, where I was aware there 
were some geological objects of an interesting character, 
and where it was to be presumed the state of society 
would prove an inte^ting study. 1 contimplated 


returning by the next coarse of the steauin^' 
weeks hetioe, and then proceSdhig on my lasid 
ney. Meanwhile my drosky was to be left behiiM bt 
Trondhiem, as it could be of no use ifi a cocgitry where 
there sue no roadi. 1 was also recommended to leaf 6 my 
servant, as it would be necessary to obtabi assistance of 
a totally difibreut kind in the far north. It was with 
reluctance that I consented to the latter stepi as I felt 
it to be dangcrcrus for a man to be left idle for so long a 
time amongst strangers. It seemed, however, utinvold- 
able. For liis own advantage, I urged him to use every 
endeavour to obtain some employment during my ab- 
sence, assuring him that I should pay his wages and 
board for the interval with all the more pleasure if he 
had gained something more from other people. I 
thought it not impossible that he might obtain a brief 
engagement from some travelling Englishman, and yet 
return in time for me ; and I therefore left a strong 
recommendation in his hands, to be shown in case of 
such a person casting up. Unfortunately he did not, 
obtain any employment whatever during my absence; 
but he nevertheless spent the time in a xnauner with 
which 1 had no occasion to find fault. 

Oiir voyage conimtnced next morning (July 18th) at 
seven o’clock. The first day’s sail, after clearing the 
Trondliiem fiord, was through a succession of straits^ 
bordered on the one hand by little islands, generally 
little above the sea, and on the other by the mainland, 
here composed of bare rocky hills, of no great elevation, 
and generally too much softened by rounding to be very 
picturesque. The most striking object was a line of 
etoHion seen at intervals running along tbo face of the 
hills at the height of several hundred feet. This is 
simply a rough hoiizontal cut in the rocks, considered 
by geologists as having been made by the sea at an 
I ancient period, wlien the land was relatively to the sfca 
several hundred feet lower than at present. M. Koil- 
luiu of Christiania has desedbed such objects as being 
traceable in various parts of the Norwegian coast j and 
I had marked one, on the hills overlooking Trondhiem • 
to the westward, of which I hoped to bo able to measure 
the elevation on my return. • 

j The steamer is one of moderate dimensions, but con* 
ducted in a creditable maimer. There is a cabin of the 
size of a gooil parlour, where three meals are serv^ up 
each day : frocost, or breakfast, at nine, consUting of 
fish, eggs, bread and butter, with coffee or beer ; mid- ( 

I day, or dinner, about three, comprising several good 
dishes, and always followed by a ciip of coffee ; afiensmat^ 
or supper, at eight, consisting of little dishes of raw 
salmon and herrings, slices of tongue and harn, bread, 
cheese, and butter, with which can be had coffee or tea, 
as well ns beer. With each of these meals there is pre- 
sented a bottle of corn brandy — a liquor nearly as sweet 
and tempting ns the cordial called kummel — and of t{iis 
every native gentleman takes a glass before his meal. 
But I observe that these persons very seldom order 
even a single glass of wine, though very fcood sherry 
and Madeira, as well ns French wyiies, are to be bad. 
Tliere are two active w'aiters, besides a stewardess who 
attend.s without. The captain presides, a perfectly 
gentlemanhko man, bearing rank in tlio Norw^egiaii 
navy, able to speak English, and of unfailing good- 
humour and civility. Ilis lieutenant is a younger man, 
also bearing a commissionCispeakiag still better English, 
and altogether very mnch like an English naval officer, 
which indeed is the less surprising, as ha actu|lly did 
serve for some time in the English navy. Then there 
is another oflUcer, whose duty it is to attend to the 
posts, but unluckily he s^aks only his own language. 
Behind the sitting-cabin is one lighted from the stern, 
containing ten beds for passengers. There is also a 
ladies’ cabin, but of smaller dimensions. The* passengers 
are mostly Norwegians — very well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen in the cabin, ana very plain-lookiisg poor 
people in the fore*part of the vessel, who seem to depend 
for their meals chiefly upon certaiu light boxes of their 
owDt stored with rye-bread, cheese» and batter. Among 
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the latter are two Qua^ns, and in them I see for the first 
time examples of what may be called the sayagc people 
of Europe. They are dressed in skin tunics, with caps, 
leggings, and shoes of the same material. Simple, in> 
o&nsive people they appear to be ; but I am told that 
they have been at Trondhiem undergoing punishment 
for some ofienco against the laws. The term Quaens, it 
may be remarked, is one applied in the north of Nor- 
way to certain iniigrh, who have come within the last 
few years in considerable numbers from Finland, since 
it became a province of Russia. They are not very 
readily to be distinguished from the Laxdanders amongst 
whom they have settled. 

I During the first day's sail, after clearing the fiord, 
there were hardly any appearances of population on the 
coast. Only here and there is a softer and greener spot, 

I or a sheltered nook, where man has obtained a footing. 
There are, nevertheless, a few landing-places, implying a 
population in the interior, and, what indicates the same 
I thing, one or two handthmen's establishments. These 
I *are shops for retail business in the necessaries of life : 

I they are conducted by licensed traders, who have each 
a certain district assigned to him, witliin which no other* 
I person is entitled to sell certain articles. The arrangc- 
I ment is of the nature of a monopoly, and is perhaps 
attended with some of the usual effects ; but it was 
I 'thought to be unavoidable in Norway, in order to in- 
1 duce> respectable men to plant themselves in such wil- 
dernesses. Whatever be the character of the haudels- 
I man’s trade, it was pleasant, on turning some corner of 
the land, to come upon his clean yellow or red house, 

I with its W'ooden wharf stepping out from the rock into 
I the calm sea, and its cheerful flag flying from some pro- 
1 minent crag near by — even though it might be irnpos- 
' sible to discern a single patch of cultivable ground, or 
SQ much as grass for a goose or a kid witJiin miles 
I around. There was always a stir about the place when 
the steamer approached, and generally a boat put off to 
bring or receive passengers. One can of course imagine 
^ the passing of the Frinds Gmtaf to bo the grand event 
I of the three weeks for those who live near its course. I 
observed once or tv'ice, where no house was visible, a 
group of children, with one or two grown females, seated 
on the top of a bank or rock overlooking the sea, ap- 
parently waiting merely to nehold the transit of this 
tri-weekly wonder, as, after we had passed, they were 
seen rising and turning slowly away tow'arda their 
homes. 

A pause of several hours took place on the second 
morning at Gutvig, on account of the post ; and a young 
English tourist, wJio landed to see the country, brought 
back to me a report that he had seen shells a good way 
from the shore, and at some height above the sea. As 
we w'ent on to-day, the scenery of the mainland im- 
proved in grandeur, and patclies of snow among the 
mountains became more abundant. The sea, protected 
by islands on the left, continued perfectly calm. Of its 
general tranquillity we have an infallible token in the 
arrangement of the wooden wharves at the merchants’ 
establishments. Thbsc structures advance into the sea, 
resting on piles/ with nd bulwark to protect them from 
the dash of the waves — thus implying that there is at 
no time here any such violent action on the coast as 
we are accustomed to see in the British islands. Many 
small vessels passed us, stufibd full and piled high with 
dried fish, of the odour of which w^o were sensible at a 
great distj^nce. These were emissaries of the important 
Isliericifi of the Lofoden Isles, and were proceeding to 
Bergen, the grand entrepdt whence this article is ex- 
ported to the Catholic communities along the Medi- 
terranean. Between ten and eleven we passed the 
rocky island 'of Torget, remarkable for a perforation 
which passes from one side to the other. It is a hill 
above 1000 feet in height, and this aperture is about 
half-iftay up. Probably a soft stratum has been worn on 
both sidls by the sea when at this level, till a complete 
perforation was effected. 

At three in the afternoon the steamer stopped at 

.... 


Tiotto, to land a young gentleman, the eldest son of the | 
proprietor of that and some neighbouring islands. lie I 
had two years from home on his travels, and now ' 
he was to return to the paternal dome. The ship being a 
little in advance of its proper time, the captain agreed to i 
make a brief pause ; and the kind-hearted young man 
invited the cabin passengers to land with him, and spend 
an hour at his father’s house : an offer which 1 for one 
gladly embraced, as it was important for me to see as 
much as possible of domestic life in Norway. Imagine 
us, then, proceeding in boats towards a low island of 
rock alternating with green sward, amidst a panorama 
of the stern gray mountains of the district. Young 
Brodtkorb goes by himself in tlie first, eager to get to 
land, where a middle-aged gentleman, and one or two 
other persons, are seen waiting to receive him. The 
youth jumps ashore, and rushes into the arms of his 
father. All is a charming excitement in the little group. 
As we successively come ashore, we arc introduced to 
the elder Mr Brodtkorb, a fine, amiable-looking person, 
in externals very much like a Scotch laird, being dressed 
in a black frock-coat and a white hat, bearing also, how- 
' ever, in liis hand the ordinary inseparable coij^jpanion of 
a Norwegian gentleman of his years — a long pipe of horn 
and ebony. We then advanced to the house, which 
stood at no great distance, and proved to be a very good 
wooden mansion, with the grass growing up to the very 
door. The day had been cool at sea, but we felt it 
w'arm here. Within the porch was a good-looking, 
middle-aged lady, the stepmother of our young felloe - 
passenger, freshly dressed for the occasion in a brown 
silk gown and gay cap, and surrounded by the younger 
branches of the family. From her wc all received a most 
polite greeting. We were then ushered, twenty strong, 
into two uncarpeted rooms ; for so are the rooms of the 
best houses in Norway during summer, carpets being 
only used in winter. In one, besides other furniture, 
was an old dementi pianoforte ; in the other a good 
historical picture by a native artist, representing the 
murder of King llaco by a monk : a picture, by the 
way, of fine ricli effect. Coffee was served, pipes were 
smoked, and conversation indulged in, the host speaking ' 
a little English to myself and two other Englishmen 
present. I afterwards learned that he had received part 
of his education at the university of Edinburgh. We 
were told that he is an affluent proprietor, and I felt 
interested in getting a peep of the domestic state of 
such a family in this district of Norway, The sirn- | 

I plicity, united with education and good manners, recalled 
the pleasant pictures which Johnson and Boswell give 
of the life and state of the Hebridean gentry — the 
Macleans and Macleods of seventy years ago ; pictures 
which, I may remark, are rapidly attaining a historical 
value. Unaffected kindness beamed in the faces of all 
towards the strangers, and wlien we came away, they 
accompanied us to our boats, and stood in a group upon 
the grassy shore, even till our figures on the vessel’s 
deck must have ceased to be discernible. I felt the 
pleasing effect of social good-will, even without the 
charm of conversation, and parted with the shores of 
Tiotto with regret, half- melancholy to think that I 
should see Iiesc worthy people no more. 

In the course of the afternoon we passed the Seven 
Sisters, a mountain with seven peaks or elevated masses, 
very sterile and grand, and telling with the effect of 
their whole height, as they rise direct from the water’s # 
edge. We passed also a great crowd of fish-sloops from 
the Lofoden Isles, laden full and high, and with the 
national flag flying merrily from each stern. They give 
the idea of a great traffic. The weather was now so ' 
temperate, that we could sit on deck for hours, observ- 
ing these and other objects, and indulging in the medi- 
tations which tliey were fitted to exoite. Straifgely- 
various thoughts will arise in such circumstances. I 
reflected on the enterprise of man, which makes these 
desolate shores a scene of industry, and consequently a 
seat of civilised and respectable existence. And then 
an idea /lame into my mind to regard the stars and 
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planets as slupa Bailing in the sea of heaven, ever along 
:inil along on their appointed voyages, freighted witS 
Enjoying and Suffering, hearts dancing and hearts 
breaking, but knowing little of the beginning or end 
of their course. 

At a particular pUice, after passing tho island of 
Vogten, I observed a long line of small uninhabited 
isles outside of our course, all of them so low upon the 
water as to form merely one thin line. Here is, 1 should 
suppose, a proof of the power of the sea to wear down 
to its own level rocks which may have previously been 
a little above it — for we cannot well imagine th:it 
through any other cause so lengthened a series of rocks 
was originally of this uniform height. 

About ten in the evening we passed the Arctic Circle. 
The sun was setting in splendour j the air was so mild 
as not to demand gloves on our hands as we paced 
I the deck ; 1 could even trace the glimn<or of the land- 
tide between us and the sunset sky. How different all 
' tliesc particulars from our ordinary associations with 
I the frigid zone ! We English remarked it with surprise, 
and one added, pointing to a w'ell-drcssed old gentleman 
who sat on deck eternally smoking his pipe, * Tlicre is 
a clergyman — 1 am told liia cure is at Bodd, a little 
further on — ^you could not have supposed, from his ap- 
p( arance, that he lives in a place where, for a portion 
of the year, the sun does not rise ! Ilia remote situation 
I Rpcins to affect him very little.’ We were all of opinion, 
for the five-hundredth time, that really things of the 
most unpleasant report arc apt to appear not quite so 
b 1(1 upon actual acquaintance. 

Nearly about the same time we passed a remarkably- 
shaped mountain called the Tlestman, 6iluat(j^ on an 
island close on our left. The name of this mountain, 
signifying the Horseman, refers to tho shape, which is 
that of a man on horseback, with his cloak falling to 
' tlie crupper behind him. Seen as it was by us in the 
I twilight, and in so lonely and desolate a region, we felt 
I how apt it would be to inspire superstitious ideas in a 
I primitive people : it was not therefore surprising to 
I learn that there is a popular tale referring to the Hest- 
inan. lie was, it is said, a magician, who loved a 
maiden far to the south at Lekiie. Being informed that 
she rejected liim, he, in his wrath, launched a javelin 
at her, which, after perforating Torgef, and producing 
I the hole still seen in that mountain, slew the girl as she 
I sat spinning at her dour. A rock, something like a 
human figure, is pointed out on Lekoe as the body of the 
' shun maiden. As fur the llestmaii, he was changed with 
his horse into stone, and condemned to remain a monu- 
ment of his own wickedness to all time. I was curious 
to ascertain the actual character of the object, and soon 
perceived that it was produced by a very ordinary geo- 
I logical arrangement — namely, a mass of strata thiown 
up on an inclination, with the broken edges forming a 
bold irregular escarpment. A knob-hke mass accident- 
ally left at top represented the horseman’s head ; the 
,, straight dip of the strata away from below this point 
gave the appearanoe of the falling cloak; while some 
irregularities in the escarpment passed very well for 
the horse’s head and cars. The felicity of all these par- 
ticulars in making up so familiar a figure was never- 
theless cur^us, and this was still further increased by a 
certain angular mass below, not unlike the hind-limb of 
a horse. As a curiosity, the Hestman may be classed 
Avath those sections of marbles and agates in which, 
aided by the strong imaginations of lapidaries, we are 
taught to trace landscapes and profiles of the Duke of 
Wellington. • 

’At six next morning (July 20) we came to a pause 
in front of Bodd, a mere handful of houses situated on a 
rocky shore, yet a place of some local consequence, on 
account bf its being the only thing like a town on the 
coast of Norway throughout a space as great as from 
London to^Aberdeen. We all rose under the excite- 
ment of the event, and gazed with interest on the little 
village, with its huge wooden wharf advancing into the 
sea, its three or four good houses, where dweX the 


authorities of the district and one or two merchants, and 
its cluster of meaner abodes ; all of them backed by a 
range of stern, but partially -wooded mountains. Some 
passengers were to land here, including the fiae*lookiug 
old clergyman, and also a young and handsome Widow, 
who, we were told, was about to contract a second mar- 
riage in this remote corner of the earth. The post, 
too, was to be attended to, and would cause a delay of 
several hours, during which we were all at lil^rty to 
go ashore. I agreed with two English fellow-passengers 
—gentlemen in quest of salmon-fishing and shooting 
— to have a ramble in the neighbourhood of Bodo. 

I found a considerable tract of fiat ground, covered 
with thin |^at, and having boulders scattered about. 
About a mile and a-half inland was the parish church, 
with a comfortable prestegaard or parsonage close by, 
aftording additional proof that there might bo toler- 
able life within the Arctic Circle. Tho end of tho 
church adjacent to the road contained a sculptured 
gravestone, which had originally had a place on the 
ground, as the monument of a pastor of Bodd of 
^e era of our Commonwealth. His figure, carved at 
full length in tlie centre of tlie stone, was curious ns 
a memorial of the costume of that time. Behind 
the church, the plain is confined between ranges 
of rock, and here we found that tho ground to a con- < 
siderablc depth is composed of a mass of shells. Two 
pits are opened, from which supplies are taken to 
form and mend the roads. There is in these pits 
nothing but shells— cockles, mussels, whelks, limpits 
(»f a minute size, &c. — generally entire and fresh, as 
if they bad only been deposited in the sea at some 
recent date. Many of the bivalves continue to have 
their two pieces lying against each other, indicating the 
calm state of the sea in which they were laid down. A^ 
in all similar cases throughout Scandinavia, these shells 
arc identical ns species with the mollusca now living in 
the neighbouring sen. 1 knew this to bo the general 
fact, and afterwards obtained special proof of its being 
true in this instance, when 1 had an opportunity of 
submitting specimens to a distinguished naturalist at i, 
Upsala. Finding among the shells certain minute cal- 
careous objects like tli% spines of sea-urchins (ec/^ini), 

I searched on the shore for the recent shells of 
animals, and found, by the use of a good glass, that the 
spines which they bear are precisely the same as those 
of the sliell-pits. There is also very common on the 
present shores a class of calcareous objects called nu/h'- 
pora; once tliought to be remains of corallines, but 
now regarded ns inorganic concretions. Of those the 
raised beds of Bodii contained numerous examples. 
Over the shell -deposits was a thin layer of sand, and 
the highest surface of the ground appeared, on a rough 
measurement, very nearly 100 feet above the sea. 

Coming to a hamlet composed of poor people’s cot- 
tages, wc entered one in quest of a draught of milk. The 
interior w’as dirty, and the aspect of the women by no 
means interesting. An old sickly woman, of appear- 
ance superior to the rest, sat at a little table partaking 
of colTec, which surprised us, as it was ju«t one o’clock. 
She took the beverage in a peculiar way, which I 
believe was once practised in Scotland ; that is* to say, 
first putting a piece of sugat-candy into her mouth, and 
then taking a sip of the colfc^ 

Bodd has some privileges'^s a commercial station, 
and has been looked to as a place likely to rise to im- 
portance in connection with tho Lofoden fishing!^ for 
which it is a convenient entrepot. Somehow it has not 
as yet fulfilled the expectations formed of it, or answ'ercd 
the views of the government by which it was patro- 
nised. Some years ago, an English company settled 
here under favour of Uie government, and great things 
were expected. After a short time, it was accused of 
smuggling to an astounding extent, and a vast quan- 
tity of contraband goods was seized and put inm the 
customhouse, from which they were afterwards ex- 
tracted in a mysterious manner. I am afraid that the 
whole story of this mercantile settlement is one little 
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calculated to advance the credit of the English name 
amon^ the people of Norway. 

During the afternoon and evening’s sail the scenery 
assuinGd a wild grandeur beyond what it had hitherto 
displayed. The distant range of Lofoden Isles, on which 
the sun was descending in splendour, was exceedingly 
grand ; not so much from their loftiness — for they are 
seldom above 3000 feet high — as from the tremendous 
rugged or serrated outline. On the land side are many 
remarkable peaks, springing up, bare and stern, from 
the general mass of the mountain-ground : one slope I 
observed to be at an angle of not less tlian 66 degrees, 
and therefore, I presume, inaccessible to human foot 
Patches of snow rest on these Alps, generally a good 
way down, giving a wintry air to the scenery, and 
therefore much at issue with the sensations we expe- 
rienced under a temperature that would have done 
honour to Italy. 

Next day was one of incessant sailing. In the fore- 
noon we approached the straits between the Lofoden 
Isles and the mainland. I remarked here that the rocks 
appear less rounded than they are farther south, and 
examples of debris resting against them began to be 
seen. The upper portions of the hills have evidently 
not been subjected to tlie wearing influence of the ice of 
** ancient times, for they stand np in all their primitive 
roughness. On the island of Ilindbe, wliich wc pass 
on the left, I observed, for the first time since leav- 
ing the neighbourhood of Trondhiem, traces of those 
markings on the coast which indicate a former rela- 
tive level of sea and land difierciit from the present. 
We hero see two faint lines along the face of the 
island, one of them apparently about 50 feet high, 
the other nearly 100 feet higher, 'riie same objects 
/ire more faintly traceable on the mainland. I had 
afterwards, in returning, an opportunity of observing 
theie objects in a more distinct form at Trondeiiaes, 
the northern extremity of the island. There is here a 
I pleasant mixture of hill and valley, amidst which ap- 
I pears a mercantile station called Ilastabliavn, together 
I f with a church, while the picturesqneness of the scene 
is increased by a little rough isle in front called 
Maagbe. The two lines b.ere Irosa both the rough and 
tlia soft slopes, leaving in the former a section of rock, 
on the latter an indented bank. On Maagde the upper- 
most of the two appears in the form of a deep horizontal 
cut in the rough summit of the island — a cut which has 
I shorn through the inclined strata generally, but left a 
I few hard pieces standing up in columnar flishion, ex- 
I actly as we see in the case of the harder strata pre- 
sented on a rocky beach of our own era. On the neigh- 
bouring coasts of the mainland tlie same two lines 
appear more or less clearly inarkp<l. I subsequently 
ascertained that they are also visible in Raft Sund, on 
the south-west side of Hindde, in latitude 68 degrees 20 ! 
minutes, being the most southerly point to which I 
have traced them. 

From Hindde northward, the shores appear to be 
more populous, fo^ we now begin to take in a consider- 
able nmnber of passengers, who leave us again, perhaps, 
a static;! onward. My untravelled fellow-countrymen 
will be curious to learn what sort of people these were, 
who live and move in the first circle of the frigid zone. 
Tlie answer is — men with^ood superfine black clothes, 
l^spectable bine cloaks, Snd tolerable bats ; women 
in coloured prints or black silks, with gauze bonnets 
and^Mirasols : such people as one would take for clergy- 
men and mercantile men, and clergymen’s and mercan- 
tile men’s wives, if met in a steamer in our own country. 
While pausing at a place called Ibbestad, I observed, 

I for the first time, the movements of the medusas, which 
haunt these northern seas in great numbers. The 
I graceful march of the animal in its proper element is 
in steking contrast with its aspect, as it lies a mass of, 

I to alt appearance, scarcely-organized blubber on the 
beach. We also observed in the clear water numerous 
specimens of an animal of still greater beauty, the beroe, 

I which, though little more than orgi^uized sack, casts, 


as it along, an iridescent glitter along its body, 

like O’ flash of the light of gems mixed \vith gold. 1 
should think, were it possible to keep this creature in 
ponds or crystal globes, it would soon put goldfish out 
of fashion. Towards the close of this, the fourth even- 
ing of our voyage, I observed three terraces extending 
for a considerable way on Anderjfi Island, all appa- 
rently under 100 feet, and therefore seemingly a different 
system from the others. We went to bed betimes, 
expecting to bo roused at an edrly hour next morn- 
ing opposite the town of Tromsde, our stoppage at 
which for a day was expected to be of an enlivening 
tendency. K. C. 


OUTOFWORK. 

BY A WORKING BIAN. | 

What a dreary phrase ! How suggestive of hungry crav- | 
ings and empty cupboards — of restless wanderings to and 
fro — ‘of gloomy certainties and gloomier anticipations I < 
How it disturbs a man’s relations with society! You 
have lost a vantago-ground. That which a week ago was 
possible is now impossible. You aro become a pariah 
without intending it; and you eye squalid people with a 
sort of shudder, half-persuaded that ere long you will be 
of them. How grudging and envious the world seems to 
have grown! You fancy that every one is as well aware of 
your feelings as you are yourself, and whatever discouiso 
may be addressed to you sounds as if pointed with an 
embittered sting. 

NothJflg to do is bad enough; but out of work! — hopc- 
sti/ling words — takes us far beyond, oven across the Ku- 
bicon of desperation. And yet it is something to know 
what the phrase really docs mean. It is a test to which 
you look back with feelings similar to those which pos- 
'Sess the survivor of a shipwreck or other fearful calamit 3 \ 
You would avoid the trial if possible; but having gone 
through it, are lather glad than otherwise at having en- 
dured it. Such retrospections, it may be said, aic not 
congenial, yet it appears to me that human experience, if 
reviewed in a right spirit, can hardly fail to convey a 
useful lesson to those who read its history. My reinaiks 
are prompted by what has happened to myself, and may 
on that account, if on no other, present some slight claims 
to notice. 

Out of work! — how the grim icality haunts you, and 
how vain the efforts to shake it off! Then you under- 
stand fully why Keats speaks of sleep as * comfortable,’ 
and join heartily with Sancho Panza in ‘ blessings on the 
man who invented sleep.’ The approach of bedtime was 
as welcome to me then os to a travel-worn pedestrian, 
and I shall never forget the soothing charm as the uu- 
consciousness of sleep gradually stole over me. Its in- 
fluence would remain for a few brief momenta on first 
awaking the next morning; but presently a vague appre- 
hension 01 some impending 111 would creep over me, and 
I then, when fully awake, my heart swelled with one huge 
! choking throb, and the leaden gloom settled down on 
my mind for the rest of the day. 

How the moral reacts on the physical! I used lo 
walk briskly; now I went about with a hesitating step, 
and with a bearing that threatened to degenerate into a 
slouch. I once believed my principles firm,*and my faith 
in essential points sound — that my mind was made up as 
to social rights and moral duties — ^but the anchor-hold 
had suddenly given way, and 1 was adrift on'^a sea of 
uncertainties. 1 b^an to fancy myself ill-used, and that 
he was the wisest who, in the general seramMe, grasped 
most. What had 1 done to be thus surnmarily de- 
prived of ways and m6ans,-while mefi whom I thought not 
half ■$ deserving were in full vrorkf It was a hard quea- 
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tion to answer voider the circumstances, anil hatder still 
to acknowledge that I had no right to complain. Again^ 
how many there were who could lire in ease and com- 
fort without laborious toil, while I, at the best of times, 
had nothing but my manual skill and a week’s wages 
between my little household and destitution. Turn it 
which way I would, the idea was a harassing one. The 
new spirit that possessed me seemed endowed with a 
resistless pov^cr of graritation. 

Society, in my view, had become inordinately selfish : 

I how cleverly it had intrenched itself within laws and 
I statutes, so that if I — bodiiigly anxious without the pab 
I — ventured to help myself to the superabundance of 
others, it would be under peril of liberty. What right 
had society to make a law which seemed expressly in- 
tended to aggravate my necessitous condirioni Was I 
not the victim of a wanton injuslice ? Such thoughts as 
these make the work of temptation very easy for the 
I tempter. Whatever might be society’s notions on tho 
' matter, mine were, that retaliatory measures would be 
I perfectly justifiable. 

I I walked about — it seemed to me that T sneaked — 
seeking for work. The masters surely had leagued against 
I me; how, otherwise, could be explained their malicious 
ncgiitive to my inquiries! Theie was the loar and bustle 
I of hie and traffic in the thoroughfares, which made mu 
I loathe my forced idleness. I had no business there; I 
I was one too many in the world. How the aspect of allairs 

I had altered ! When in full work, I had not unfrcquently 

I I considered it a hardship to work so many hourB c\ery 
week for so compaiathely small a remuneration. Now, 
in retrospect, the wage appeared an enviable fortune. 
Unconsciously to myself I was learning a significant les- 
son, fraught with piofound instruction. Could I have 
appreciated it then as I do now, what a load of heartache 
it would have spared me ! 

fetaying at home became Irksome to me : home appears 
somewhat strange to a workman on a working-day, and 
although my perambulations might be fruitless, it seemed 
I that I was less idle when so occupied than when loitering 
within doors. Some mornings a faint reviial of hope 
I would make mo feel certain of getting work in the couise 
of the day, and 1 started forth animated by all my for- 
I iner confidence. Unsubstantial trust! The fiist disap- 
I poiiitmcut brought back all rny irresolution, all my bitter 
I forebodings. 1 had made up my mind to bravo it out, 
but the effort was too much for me. By a strange con- 
tradiction, too, notwithstanding my eager desiic to be 
again employed, there were times that I shrunk from tho 
I thought of work as an owl shuns the sunlight. 

I How often the few remaining dollars were counted! — 
this was in New York. I despised myself for calculating 
on how little my family could be made to exist for a 
given time. My heart grow haid, and I often shuddered 
lost it should never soften again. How slowly time passed! 
the days had grown longer on purpose to torment me, 
and the thouland bewildeiin^ thoughts that preyed upon 
me had ample leisure for their work. 

Jiaoilis descensus avemi : the phrase is as true now as 
when originally penned two thousand years ago. When 
first cast loose^ I had felt sure of readily obtaining em- 
ployment in my regular trade; the idea of condescending 
to inferior occupation was not to be for a moment enter- 
tained; it would damage my rospectability, and disturb 
my Belf-es(!bem. But as the weary time wore on, the im- 
perative necessity of providing food for a certain number 
of mouths evA-y day left no alternative, no possibility of 
over-scrupulousness in' conventionalities. Respectability , 
soon ceased to be a bugbear; if cabinet-making was not to | 
be had, 1 would take carpentry or jobbing-work. Tfiese 


failing, 1 next called on the shipwrights, but with no 
better success ; and then 1 bethought myself of tiding 
other resources. It had always been one of my purj^sei 
and pleasures to see as much of other trades os possible, to 
visit and inspect all sorts of workshops^ by which means 
their most obvious details bad become familiar to me. 1 
knew enough of shoemaking, bookbinding, printing, and 
some other trades, to be able to earn small wages at any 
one of them. Should these also fail, it was all but certain 
that some sort of rude labour could be hunted up, which 
would fumisli at least a pittance till more prosperous 
days came round again. My heart often failed me while 
following out this new quest, yet I did at last get through 
niy task of seeking any kind of work. In some respects 
U was a repulsive task, for in the lower grade of shops 
and plnces of work 1 found a lower class of workmen; 
men on whom vice had set its mark, in whom depravity 
of mind and heart had become habitual, whose talk was 
I as coarse as their looks. * Misery,* Ba>s Shakspearo, * ac- 
quaints a man with strange bedfellows,’ and tho dread 
of being conipellod to mingle with debased associates 
Ini^fiased my apprehensions. Necessity, however, has no 
law; a needy man must work, if not where he would, 
then whcie he can. It is a critical time; for theie is 
more or less danger that contact and custom may lead a 
man to ‘ put up ’ with his altered position, and gradually 
assimilate himself to it. Many a man in such circum- 
stances IS apt to say, ‘ What’s the use of trying to keep a 
f.ur front to the world? Who cares whether T sink or 
swim? Let things take their course.’ However, on the 
occasion here moio particulaily referred to, my asking 
for work proved fi nitless; whether it was that I looked 
too dejected or too unpractised, no one would employ 
me. 

Who shall describe the prostration of heart and soul 
with which a man who has been wandering the whole 
day in a vain seeking for occupation returns at night- 
fall to his home ? The dispiriting is occasionally so 
extreme, that for a time the solaces which there await 
him fail of their effect. It is in such circumstances that 
a man leariib to appreciate rightly the value of a good 
wile : one to whom he can say with truth — 

♦ "When pain and ai^ibh Avring the brow, 

A mmliitering angel thou.’ • 

If she be kind and considerate, she will know that now 
is the time to display that affection which includes no 
thought of self ill its warm desire for another’s happiness. 
True it is that she has her own shore of the general 
tioublc to bear; but bho has not been worn out by a de- 
sponding walk; the rebuff’s which solicitation seldom fails 
to e\oke Lave not fallen on her personally; besides which, 
women are less in dated by adveise fortune than men. 
If, on such occasions, the wife will strive in sincerity to 
become a * ministering angel,’ how soon will her gentle 
woids soothe the chafed bpirit of her husband! With 
what blessedness her sympathy reanimates his hope and 
subdues his impatience! How his bitter thoughts take to 
flight as she suggests some comforting anticipation, and 
a brightening faith takes the place of despair I Ere long, 
the sustaining influences overmaster him, nis children 
again claim his notice, and share his smile, and irhe de- 
jected miin finds in tho light of home a solace for all his 
disquietude : so tiue is it that there is no condition of 
life without its bright side, adverse circumstance 
without its compensating quality. Herein the married 
man is more fkvourably situated than tho uninarrie<^— - 
the one has a sustaining resource which the other knows 
nothing of. But, on the other hand, no fate can be more 
deplorable than that of a man out of work with a com- 
fortless koine, a careless wife, and contumacious children. 

It must bo confessed that the general aspect of such a 
season of trial as above indicated is sufficiently disaourog- 
ing : the downward tendency appears to be inevitable. 
But there is a remedy; and this remedy is to be foun# in 
the spirit of self-reliance — in finn moral principle. And 
it will be a lasting satisfaction to me that I was enabled 
to apply this remedy, as a fragment of my experience 
may serve to exempt , ^he mental and physical con- 
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(lition which I hare endeayoured to portray in the fore- 
goinj; paragraphs was not permanent — it was but the 
stunning effect which the natural reaction would pre- 
sently dissipate. 

One evening, tcfter a long spell of involuntary idle- 
ness, I was seated thinking over my prospects, when oil 
at once the thought struck me, * If no one will employ 
you, set yourself to work.* No sooner was the thought 
formed, than I started up to act upon it : one side of our 
kitchen was occupied by my bench; I got it into working 
trim, sharpened my tools, and sawed a pair of ends for a 
chiffonier out of a mahogany slab which I had by me. 
TJiose were planed up and properly squared before I went 
to bed that night; and wondrous was the effect which 
manual labour produced. * Fling but a stone, the giant 
dies,’ says the poet, and most truly; for as my limbs fell 
into their accustomed movements, and the shavings 
whistled from my plane, the anxious cares forsook me — 
and hope resumed her sway, strong in the vigour of self- 

• help. It is true the prospect of profit was but slender. 
That, however, was not the prime advantage, which lay 
in the restoration of iny mind to its healthy tone; still, 
in a largo city purchasers are always to be found for 
fabricated wares, and a small gain is better than com- 
plete inaction. Besides which, a man who keeps himself 

< employed is more ready to improve such opportunities as 
fajl in his way, than one whose working habits are weak- 
ened by disuse. 

Idleness is by all means to be eschewed, and I would 
urge this point strongly on the attention of woiking-inen 
— my late companions. The resource which 1 adopted is 
such an obviously natural one, as to have since caused 
me much surprise that it did not occur to me with dis- 
tinctness before the second week of my wanderings. And 
mine is no exceptional case; what I did may be done by' 
others. There are few trades at which a man cannot 
work at his home — that is, if he has the will to do so. If 
he will only exercise a proper thrift while in work, he 
will not locK the means of purchasing materials on which 
to employ himself when necessity compels. Let those 
who may feel disposed to unden aluc such apparently in- 

* significant means remember that it is easier to obey a 
fixed habit, than to recover it if broken or lost; and no 
purpose, however slight, is W be despised which may 
dbrve to keep a man out of the way of il associates or 
temptation. It would be well, also, if every artificer 
would learn something of other trades as well as his own, 
as he would thereby not only multiply his resources, but 
be better able to judge of fitting occupations for his 
children. 

Theie is no reason cither, as I afterwards had occasion 
to prove, why the days spent in looking for work should 
be altogether wasted. For, without losing sight of the 
main chance, I took occasion to visit the noteworthy parts 
of the city, public buildings, wharfs, docks, and, when- 
ever practicable, factories and workshops. Nor did I 
confine myself to the town, but walked a few miles in 
various directions into the country, wh»Te, if nothing else 
was to be seen, there was always natural sceneiy, whose 
influence on the mind is ever quieting and elevating. 

Lastly, integrity of character consists the most po- 
tential, remedy; it is the spring of all the rest. It is that 
which gives and maintains the energising impulse. A 
wise writer has observed that * a straight line is the 
shortest in morals as well as in geometry.’ And so it is, 
even In a calculative point of view. The steady, honest 
workman is less exposed to loss of work or dismissal than 
he^ho has no settled conviction as to what is right or 
wrong; he is better able to keep money in his pocket, 
and to provide for his children. Here is so much dear 
gain ; but when we come to higher views, how immea- 
surably superior does moral rectitude appear — that which 
springs^ from the soul, and aims at something beyond 
n)ere pecuniary advantage! And such a condition of 
mind and heart is possible to every man. I would en- 
deavour to impress it on all who shall read what I have 
here written, as an unfailing resource throughout the 
changeful circumstances of life. ^ Possessed of that spirit 
of eternal justice which does as it would be done unto, a 


man will find that * out of work ’ is divested of half its 
bitlAneBS, while a double blessing attends the sweets of 
prosperity. 


FURNITURE. 

Let us offer a word respecting the history of those 
articles of furniture most commonly seen in our dwell- 
ings. 

First of all, we address ourselves to the subject 
of the table. Of all furniture, the table is unques- 
tionably an article of the oldest and most universal 
use ; the earliest provision for convenience, and the 
first servant of sociability, its name has long been 
synonymous with good-fellowship and festive society. 
Most readers have at least heard of the legends of 
the Hound Table, and they are diffused throughout the 
nursery literature of Europe. The brod, or board, of 
our Saxon ancestors continues to be a synonynie for 
official authority vested in a small number, doubtless 
from the ancient and convenient habit of assembling 
round a table for tlie transaction of business — as wc 
still say the Board of Trade or the Board of Excise. 
The tabic — for there was but one in the hall of a Saxon 
thane in the ninth century — was a rude fixture, formed 
by means of posts sunk in the floor, and supporting 
cross beams, on which were laid thick p1ank<4 s.awn 
from the forest oak, bearing httlo resemblance to the 
dark, polished mahogany of our own day, though em- 
ployed for similar purposes. It had no covering, but ' 
was well supplied with wooden dishes, trenchers, and i 
drinking-horns ; and the circumstance was regarded | 
not only as disgraceful, but ominous to tlio household, 
if a stranger ever saw them empty. The Asiatics, with 
the exception of the Chinese and Japanese, make com- 
paratively little use of tables — their perpetual custom 
of sitting on mere cushions or carpets renders sucli 
articles generally superfluous. When at all employed, 
they are small, and very portable, rather for ornament 
than use. Among the Algerines, before their code of 
manners was altered by tlie French invasion, it v>as , 
etiquette for every individual at a social party to have 
a little table for his own special service, and always to I 
turn his back on the rest of the company when eating. 

It is worthy of note, in the study of popular impres- I 
sions, that ideas of commanding state have always been | 
associated with a sitting posture. Dignity, as well as 
rest, has been attached to it in the eyes of every 
nation; and a natural desire for both has contributed to 
multiply and improve varieties of the seat kind, from 
the unhewn block of granite to the canopied and gilded 
throne. The kind made use of in our domestic eco- 
nomy generally occupy a happy medium between those 
great extremes ; but the chair , of one sort or other, has 
lung been a common article of furniture. It is the main- | 
stay of the liousehold, and has done duty on all occasions, 
among every class, for centuries, varying, indeed, much | 
in its decorations and covering materials, as antiquated 
specimens will avouch. Yet, strange to say, the hand- | 
sumest chairs of a modern drawing-room are exactly re- ' 
present^'d in the bas-reliefs of the old Etrurians, a people 
who flourished in Italy before tlie building of Home, 
and arc believed to have been the inventors of this 
useful support to both business and leisure, ludispens- | 
able as it now appears to British sitters, the use of tlic | 
chair is of comparatively late revival in Europe. For 
the ordinary purposes of life, it was almost unknown 
till about the close of the seventeenth century. With 
many other appliances of private life, w^th which Jhe 
Etrurians are said to have been acquainted, it passed 
away with that ancient and ingenious people. In the 
classic times, princes, or great officials, alone used 
chairs on solemn occasions, on which account their ex- 
pression of ’ the chair,’ to denote a place of authority, 
was transmitted to modern nations. WRh these ex- 
ceptions, sitting was but little practised in the classic 
world, reclining on mats or couches being the established 
custbm even at meals ; an(J similar habits still prevail 
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I throughout the warmer climates. The ‘more robust 
I fashion of raised seats was introduced by those hardy 
I northern tribes who overttirew the Roman empire, and 
I from whom the greater part of Europe’s present inhabi- 
I tants are descended : but the chair was a step beyond 
I their civilisation ; and for several ages, a three-legged 
I stool, the upper part being formed of a circular block, 
cut from the round of some great tree, was their highest 
I effort in that department. Cowper, in a poem on the 
’ most prosaic subject ever selected by the Muse — for it 
happens to be the sofa— tells us, with historical warrant, 
that 

* On such a stool Immortal Alfied Rat, 

And swayed the sceptre of his infant realm 

and traces the progress of that primitive article, age 
after age, even as the generations of sitters progressed ; 
till, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, it ap- 
peared in the haunts of rank and fashion, square, with 
four carved supporters and a leathern cushion. 

In much earlier times, for the behoof of kings and 
other dignitaries, attempts were made at the chair, 
I ' which would create more surprise than admiration in a 
furniture- warehouse of the present day. 
j The chair of King Dogabert, who reigned in France 
about the middle of the seventli century, was presented 
I to lii’n by a rich jeweller of his dominions (who, be it 
' obsciMjd. was also its fabricator), and celebrated by all 
the cnroiiiclers as a miracle of art. It consisted of a 
large seat fixed between the figures of two grotesque 
animals, evidently copied from distorted mythology, 
and ovcilaid with gold, of which precious metal the chair 
w'as said to contain more than the king’s treasury could 
I boast ; but no back v as thought of : the occupants being 
I cxpc'cled to sit in dignified crcctncss, under a narrow 
I canopy of gilt scToU-woik, which the figures oil each 
, bide supported. 

I The chair of T>dc, the Saxon bishop and historian, 
illustrates the state of the domestic arts among our 
I English ancestors of the same age. It was simjily a 
1 long narrow box without a lid, formed of rough boards, 
nailed together, and set upright, with a bhclf near the 
lower end, on which the good bishop sat ; while at the 
I upper extremity the sides were sloped off, probably for 
I the free admission of light and air. The royal seat 
I occupied on gala days by Edmund Ironside — who so 
br.wely defended his kingdom, but was atlcngtli obliged 
I to divide it with the invading Danes -wiis formed of 
two massive andelaboratcly'-carved beams of oak, cross- 
ing eich other in the form of the letter X; two of the 
ends formed the supports, and where the beams crossed, 
i a cushion was fastened for the king. It must be remcm- 
' I bored that those described were the ancient representa- 
I tions of royal and episcopal thrones ; but older and ruder 
I bpecimens existed in almost every land, more profoundly 
I respected by chronicle and tradition, doubtless because 
I connected with the earliest memories of nations. The 
I boast and pride of the O’Neils of Ulster, in the twelfth 
century, was a solid block of whinstone, hewn into a 
rough resemblance of one of our common chairs. The 
I coronation scat of the Scottisli kings, wdiicli Edward III. 
earned off’ in triumph from Scone, had cost less trouble 
in its formation ; but soon after James VI. ’s succession 
to the English crown, a writer on Scottish history 
adroitly reminded the public of the traditional prophecy 
regarding it — 

, * * The Scots ftliall brookc that roalme as native ground, 

I If weii-ds fade not, wherco'ro this chajie is found.* 

I Chairs came into ordinary use among the nobility of 
Frauoe and Italy about the days of Francis 1. ; and the 
old ideas of dignity continued to twine so firmly round 
the article, that the possession of one in a public as- 
{ sembly wbs considered as evincing a rank superior to 
that of the merely stool-seated, and was therefore a 
mark of disAnction for which gentlemen, ay, and ladies, 

I contended as earnestly as they did in later times for 
I precedence. 

^ It is curious that the i)|fm-chair was tlie form'*lliat 


first became general at the period referred to, and 
from it those of the French Academy are said to have 
been modelled. Perhaps the most amusing tribute to 
the utility of the chair was paid by a king of one of the 
Pacific islands visited by La PerouseSbeing on friendly 
terms with that great, though luckless navi^tor, he bad 
inspected the cabin of his vessel, and received the ejc- 
pected presents ; but, with extraordinary liberality, his 
I majesty offered to return them all, a hatchet and look- 
ing-glass included, to his brother the captain, on condi- 
tion of being presented with a chair ; which, he said, was 
the one thing requisite to complete his splendour, as the 
stone on which he eat when dispensing justice, or exhi- 
biting his regal state, had no support for the back, and 
was apt to get warm in the sun. 

Carpets are of undoubtedly Eastern origin, though the 
only countries in which their use is now general are 
two of the most westerly — namely, Britain and the | 
United States of America. To no other people do they | 
appear so indispensable. Our continental neighbours 
content themselves with covering a portion of their 
apartments when the thing is at all attempted ; and 
the Orientals, to whom their carpets supply the ])lace 
of seats, confine them to still more limited dimen- 
sions. There is one most popular article of this de- 
scription in ^lohammedan countries called a ‘ praycr- 
I carpet,’ without which no Mussulman could get on coni- 
fortabl 3 \ It is about the size and shape of a moderate 
Englisli hearth-rug, and always spread for its owner’s 
devotions, whether in the quiet of his own dwelling, or 
by the wayside on a journey ; for the stated prayer 
must bo said, no matter where its hour may find the 
disciple of the Koran. The famous mosaic pavements 
of the Grcelcs and Homans far exceeded our carpets in 
durability, but w'ould ill correspond w ith modern no- ^ 
tions of comfort, especially in a British winter ; still 
less would their floors of glass, blocks of which, about 
the thickness of a common brick, and of various colours, 
have been found as the flooring of apartments in their 
I ruined cities. For insecurity of footing, these floors 
must have rivalled those of highly-polished mahogany 
and rosewood, the chief boast of notable housekeepers 
ill the southern states of the American Union. Carpets 
were first introduced into Spain by the Moors, audsonyo 
ages subsequently into Italy by the Venetians, wdien 
they were the masters of the commerce of the East. 
I’licir progress towards England w’as slow ; but in 
the mansions of rank and royalty rushes formed nn 
early substitute. So late as tbe reign of Queen Mary, 
historically termed ‘ The Bloody,’ a functionary was | 
duly appointed to provide rushes for strewing the i 
queen’s apartments; and this was the only carpet on 
the dressing-room where Mary’s hair was powdered 
with dust of gold, by way of overpowering the snows 
of time. It is strange how ficquently the ornamental ' 
arts arc found in advance of substantial refinements ; 
but even tbe use of rushes proved, as on old writer 
assures us, ‘ Ye gret luxury of latter days.* The cus- 
tom was imported from France about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, niul at that pciriod the fol- 
lowing is nn inventory of the choicest comforts of n 
feudal castle : —A species of coarse tapestry,* whic-h 
was generally imported from abroad, served to screen 
the occupants of the state chambers from the rude 
blast, wiiieh entered at a vdliety of apertures. The 
floors were rough and bare ; and besides some massive 
stools, there was a pallet, or couch, consisting uC a 
wooden settle, on which was placed a cushion of some 
light vegetable matter, covered with skins or woollen 
cloth ; this was the predecessor of all our modern 
sofas. There the ladies of tho family sat by day 
spinning with the distaff, and it also served for tho 
state-bed of the mansion. Carpets were known* at tho 
court of Henry VIII. ; but they were mere fragments, 
spread for invalids to recline on, in the Eastern faslnon, 
as Queen Elizabeth’s last days are said to have been 
pas^ ; or for cord companies, as the stakes were liable 
to be lost among tho rushes ; yet the walls were then i 
• • • a 
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covered from floor to ceiling with the celebrated tapestry 
of \fhich our window-hangings are now the only repre- 
sentatives. 

TapesU'y was tho earliest effort of domestic deco- 
ration, believed +5 have been a Babylonish invention, 
and handed down through the vicissitudes of arts and 
empires, till tho manufacture was established at Arms 
in the Netherlands, and the article was called after that 
town. It was in turn eclipsed in tho trade by Coblentz, 
in the reign of Louis XIV. ; and it was the expensive 
ambition of his courtiers to have the cartoons of 
Kaphael copied in their tapestry. Some of these costly 
hangings were entirely woven in a manner similar to our 
carpets. A manufacture of the kind, established under 
the patronage of James I., was the parent of carpet- 
weaving in England. The needlework tapestry was 
still more prized ; and some early specimens, generally 
wrought on linen — such as that renowned piece on 
which William the Norman’s queen embroidered bis 
* conquests — still exist on the continent. An English 

dame, at tho close of the sixteentli century, obtained 
the hard -won praise of surpassing industry for hav- 
ing, in the coiirso of a life extended to ninety years, 
copied out the entire Bible on the walls of her best par- 
lour. 7’he latter tapestry was wrought on canvas with 
‘ coloured worsted: some remnants of it are still pre- 
served in old country mansions. But there is a far more 
primitive description yet in use among the natives of 
the far Nuriles ; they cover the walls of their ap-art- 
meuts with a species of straw matting, and having 
carpets and cushions of the same, defy the cold of their 
long winter ; at the termination of which, their furni- 
ture being sufficiently dried, and pretty well worn, is 
burned piecemeal for culinary purposes, and another 
• supply is prepared before the return of the snow. 
Cromwell said he never liked the arras, for it could con- 
ceal eaves-droppers ; and after his reign it slowly gave 
place to the more solid wainscot, or small mirrors set 
in the wall. The latter was a Chinese decoration, im- 
port^ by the Dutch, together with those porcelain and 
< coloured tiles which have ever since given scope to the 
scouring propensities of Holland in her floors and fire- 
places. 

A Down to the close of the seventeenth century, Eng- 
lish beaus and belles were allowed but little space for 
the reflection of their graces. One of Addison’s con- 
temporaries describes a dressing-room, formerly oc- 
cupied by Nell Gwynn, tho walls of which were com- 
pletely inlaid with lookmg ~ glasses not more than a 
foot square. Larger glasses were in lier times to be 
found only in France and Italy, and even there at such 
prices as made them accessible to none but princes. 

The earliest description of a household ihek was an 
instrument which measured time by the dropping of 
waterj constantly poured in by an attendant, who sounded 
n trumpet to announce the hour. I^ descended from 
the Homans; but there was a later variety in Eng- 
land, which had the merit of requiring less attendance. 
It consisted of flrazen balls, suspended over a copper 
basin by coiUs, with lights so placed ns to consume the 
cords in a given time, the elapse of which was pro- 
claimed by the descent of the balls into the basin. A 
clock somewhat similar to those now in common use 
was regarded as a most aplendid present from Salndin 
the Great to the emperOT of Germany ; and the oldest 
clock now extant in Britain is said to have been con- 
structed at the close of the fifteenth century for tho 
palace of Hampton Court 

That variety of furniture comprehended under the 
classic* term candelabra^ has been used in different 
stages of Improvement from the earliest dawn of art, 
or since the insufficiency of the household flro was per- 
ceiv^. The American Indian, on gala nights, forms 
socl^ts of plastic clay, in which torches are fixed, 
against the walls of his wooden wigwam, and a more 
extensive illumination than the owner intends is the 
occasional consequence. Our English ancients lighted 
up their festal halls in a siifll^r^ fa^ion by means of 

^ t 

pendent sockets of brass, sometimes of silver, and long 
uae^by tho peasantry, often with the designation of 
‘ sconces.* The primitive candelabrum of Europe’s rustic 
days was a solid block of wood, with a pillar rising 
from the centre to the height of five or six feet, the top 
of which was furnished with brazen sockets, few or 
many, according to the style of the family. 

The Greek candelabra were originally made of cane, | 
with one plato fixed above, and another beneatli, by 
way of support, which was occasionally supplied by feet. 
Tho Grecian artists produced, in ornamenting tliese 
lamp-stands, the richest forms, which always, however, 
had reference to the original cane, and were encircled 
with an infinite variety of beautiful ornaments. Some- 
times they were shafts, in the shape of columns, wliich 
could be shortened or drawn out ; sometimes the luxu- 
riant acanthus, with its leaves turned over; sometimes i 
they represented trunks of trees, entwined with ivy 
and flowers, and terminated by vases or bell-flowers at ' 
the top for the reception of tlie lamps. Exsinplcs of i 
these forms may be found in the British Museum and ' 
the Louvre, but particulnrly at tho Vatican, where a 
gallery is filled with marble candelabra. With all the 
ornamental skill expended on them, those old illumina- 
tors have been found wretchedly unserviceable, com- 
pared with the modern Argand lamp, as thev g^ipplv 
but a murky light, and an oflfemdve smoko. >\liicli 
poisons tho atmosphere, and soils the whole ap/utmeiit. 
An ordinary gaselier would have delighted all the 
(^opsars; for their jialaees, decorated though they wire 
with marble, and ivory, and gold, could boast no such 
luminary. The bronze limps which they so ninth 
admired were cast, and, of necessity, heavy and enm- 
brons; but the same effect is now produced by striking 
up the metal, and a still richer bronze imparted by an 
acid in a few hours. A beautiful, hut extremely cheap 
method of ornamenting candelabra was lately discovered 
in America, by making a thin skeleton of wire, and 
immersing it in a solution of alum colomeJ by metallic 
oxides. 

Much difference exists in the ‘vleopiug accommoda- 
tions of mankind. Among the low-sitting nations, llie 
daylight seat has long served for nightly rest also. A 
corresponding arrangement was practised in Anglo- 
Norman castles, and still remains among the lechinderd, 
whore every one’s seat is his brd. The repose of t lie j 
Tiiissian peasant’s family is enjoyed on the top of their ' 
immense stove, which they cover with coarse blankets ' 
and mattresses for that purpose. The rush -purveyor to 
our last Henry liad, besides, a commission to provide 
straw for the slumbers of tlie king’s servants, which, 
it seems, were enjoyed in the kitchen ; and a writer 
of the period, in reference to the simplicity of tlie 
former age, tells us that most people were content if | 
they could get plenty of straw to sleep on, with a good ' 
log for their heads. Singulir as the latter comfort nia}* ' 
appear, it has a resemblance in the oldest remnant of 
Egypt’s household goods. The pillows of the pj ramid , 
people were nothing but small blocks of wood, with a 
hollow cut out for the head to rest in. Bedsteads came 
into gen -al use among the highest classes in the course ' 
of the sixteenth century; but the specimens 3et re- 
maining are wonderfully small compared sfith those of , 
the succeeding age. So highly were they esteemed, 

* that anc stately bedstead* is enumerated among the 
valuables which Queen Anne of Denmark brought with 
her to Scotland. This antiquated couch is now the 
property of the Earl of Elgin. It is of ^almit-troe, of 1 
curious workmanship, and ornamented* with several 
antique figures neatly carved. 

The intrinsic worth of tho queen's * stately bedstead* 
would be estimated by a modern auctioneer* at some- 
thing vastly less' than it was by her contemporaries ; but 
this is an example of the French proverb^ that rarify 
raises the price. Another case in point occurs, though 
regarding a far inferior, but not less useful appliance. 
Martin, in his narrative of a visit to St Kilda in 1698, 
mentions that there ^as not* a metal pot in that or the 

— « 
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adjficent islands but one, which the owner was in the close to the brooding insect. Immediately she rushed on 
h.vbit of hiring out at the rate of a fowl per boU ; and the pirate, overthrew him, and pierced his entrails with 
this rent, paid in the current coin of the Hebrides, was her strong scissorS’Shapod mandibles. The victory gained, 
called the pot penny : with which notable instance of she hastened to return to her eggs, and sat on them again 
the rise which occurs in the value of doniestic comforts with the utmost care. After tho lS|»se of an hour, the 
through their scarcity, we conclude our notice of fur- fiiends saw her gently turn tho eggs, and move them so 
niture. that each should experience the same degree of heat. 

Night approached, and tho observers were obliged to re- 
sign their post and go in to dinner. During the evening 
(tToIllinil foi* ^OUtt0 ^People, conversed chiefly on the wonderful instiiict dis- 

played by those creatures which we are accustomed to 
I. IE DBAGON AND THE iirRoiNE. Consider SO loir in Hio «caIo of croBtion, but which, to tho 

N CAR a retired tillage stands a small neat house in the observant eye and thoughtful mind, show forth most 
in ulbt of a garden not so neat, but filled with a variet> f clearly the goodness and wisdom of their Almighty 
plants. The walks, bounded by irregular borders, are Maker. 


CACiynhcre invaded by wild herbs and flowers, and the 
unpinned trees fling abroad in every dircj tion their great 
knotted blanches, ofFeiing a secure asylum to tho biids 


Kaily next morning they returned to tho flower-pot, 
and perceived that the little ones had jnst come forth. 
Semi-transparent, and exceedingly minute, they crept 
around their mother, and took shelter beneath her, jus.t 


nho build their nests there, and sing so pleasantly. The many little chickens would have done Avith tlie hen. * 

gntes and paling are in a very dilapidated condition, so The eaiwig watched them, guided back to the nest with 
that the tame fowls stray in, and even the Avihl rabbits her antennio those that wandei’cd too far, and when R 
come and browse on the fragrant herbs, without legaid- ncAV one came out, placed him Avith his brethren. Ere 
ing, ir being regarded by, the old spaniel, who lies on found hciself suiroundcd by an interesting 

a s'fb Sunny 'Mass-plot, and whose only occupation is to thirty-eight little ones, jhen the naturalist 

^ * ft*,#] Ilia filAiti/l fn/l flirt rrt.iBAn rtf^ lirtl* ati fhrt 


laiiso his h'uid end Avag his tail whencAer he secs his 
mo'i. or }«])[uo ich. 

m Lster is a nohle-Iooking man, Avhoso gray silken 


imd his fiieiid pcrceiA'od tho re.ison of her having on tho, 
])re\ious evening collected the tender IcaACs of the pink. 
She took them bctucfii her mandibles, cut them into 
Aciy small bits, and made them into a sort of paste, 


locks make him appear ohlcr than he is, and AA'hose Avliich she then gave ns lood to her ncA\ly-boni oflspriiig. 
luling pasbion is a lo\e for tlie study of nntuial history. It AAas pleasant to see the mother in tho midst of her 
Some time since he icceived a Aisit fiom a favourite brood, ieeding eiali in turn, and watching that all had 


}oiing friend, Avho had been liis pupil, and AAho, not fiud- 
iii'^ him in the honso, Avulked A\ithout ciuenioiiy into the 
g'lrdfii. ■ There liC found the natiiialist kneeling on the 
ground beloic some object which he seemed to w'atch 
intently. 


an equal share. At the slightest appearance of danger 
she collected her little ones benet'ith her; and witli brr 
corslet raised, her mandibles half-opened, her antennas 
in the air, she Avaited, icady to die in their defence, jf 
giain of sand falling by accident, a gentle touch giA'cn 
to the floAver-pot by Jlenry, Aveie sufficient to cause these 


‘ Welcome, ITonry,’ he said, extending his hand; * but, alarms, 
like a deii boy, don’t distuib me; I am engaged in a As to the objecis of her tenderness, like bo many 
most interesting iin cstigation.* Silently picssing the spoiled children, they became petulant and indocile, 
kind hand of his for iiicr iiibtructor, the young man seated 'IJu* little lebels AAandere<l continually beyond their' 
himself by his bide, in order to see tho object of his ob- mother’s ken, wnd failed tu letuin at her anxious signal. 
seiAation. It was a flower-pot filled with clay and com- One of them completed his escapades by tumbling into a 
jiof , 111 Avhleh greAV a common-looking pink, ami on Avhich bike of Avater nearly as large in circuinterencc ns a hrflf- 


himsclf by his bide, in order to see tho object of his ob- mother’s ken, iind failed fu letuin at her anxious signal. 
seiAation. It was a flower-pot filled with clay and com- One of them completed his escapades by tumbling into a 
jiof , m Avhleh greiv a common-looking pink, ami on Avhich bike of Avater nearly as large in circuinterencc ns a hrflf- 
a ki'gc c.iiAVJg Avas ciHAvliijg. 'I’his haniileas insect, aa hose croAvn piece, Avhich lay near the ccntie of their domain, 
sricjui/ic name is jorjicula^ is frequently tho cause of 1 he more he struggled to regain the shore, tho more he 
tenor and aAeision to ignoiant neople, on account pro- leceded fioni it. Suddenly his mother perceived his 
bably of the pair of pincers Avitli Avlikh its tail is fui- danger, and darting braAcJy into the water, brought him 
jii>ilic'd, but aaIucIi, in reality, haA'C no power to injure. iMck m safety, and dried him tenderly Avith her antenna'. 
It n not at all more likely to enter tho human ear than Alas! her maternal love was Llestmed to undergo a 
any other slender ereepnig insect; but should one do s>o, sliaiper tiial. On tho foJJoAving day, as she Avas parading 
instead of, accoiding to the vulgar notion, causing cer- her rhildien in the sun, a frightful beast — a staphyliri 
tarn death, it may leadily bo expelled, Avithoiit pain or beetle — by some sad accident (lescried the inhabitants of 
injiiiy to the patient, by one or tAVo diops of sweet oil. the floAver-pot. SloAvly, but surely, ho ad>'anccd along 
The CiirAAig in the flower-iiot, sheltered betAACcii tAA'o its edge; black, gigantic, coveiecl Avith scales, 9nd hia 
little mounds of clay, lemaincd for a time immovable, mouth, Avhich AA^as formed of tAAo sicklc-bhnped mandibles. 


A\ hen the young man, hoAAe\cr, a])proached his fare 


a dieadful odour, thus realising in* the poor 


closely to the insect, it began to move its antennae. oarAA ig’s apprehension all the fabulous horrors related of 
^ Hush, Jleniy; don’t stir; but watch Avhat the loihcula the dragon of antiquity. She lay motionless, her an- 
AA'ill do.’ tennin protruded in front, and without poi^er to give her 

Tho young man obeyed; and after a few minutes, the little ones the usual signal of recall — that is to say, a 
insect, apparently reassured by tho quietness around, slight heating of lier fore-feet on tho clay. But soon 
thicAA', withjits m.indihles and fore-feet, a little clay oAcr mnleriial loAe conquered fear. She roused herself, struck 
a lieap of minute grayish-looking grains clustered to- the ground boldly, collected her children beneath her, 
gethor, and ciaAvled towards the pink. It burrowed into and intrenched herself behini her little mound of clay, 
tic* middle of the'' floArcr, and detaching the most tender Tho frightful staphylin— who bore aloft his tail, sur- 
of the petals, carried them towards the nest it had just immiited by jk double black tuft — advanced fiercely? and 
left. bei/ing, under the mother’s eyes, one of tho little ones, 

This provijion made, it gently removed the clay which which had not rejoine<l her, cut it in two with his man- 
it'had throAvn on the little gray cluster; and covering the dibles, and devoured it. Then the forficula thicw herself 
latter, of which each grain was an egg, Avith its body, the on the iiioDster, and commenced a fight of desperation, 
earwig began to hatch them precisely after the manner of She grasped him tightly, and with the aid of her pincers 
a careful*hen. It was curious to see this vigilant mother trieil to seize his neck, very slender in that secies of 
at the slightest noise vibrato her antennae, and place her- beetle. For a moment the staphylin was stoppe^ but 
self in a po^urc of defence. A spider, who was spinning with a violent efibrt he shook off his enemy, who fell 
his web suspended /rom a branch which overhung the exhausted. A^ain she rose, and hastened to hef nest; 
llower-pot, whether by accident, or really with fell intent, already five of her children had perished. A freeh attack 
let himself glide along hie slender cable, and descended on the destroyei^biit its issue could not be doubted; and 
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tho poor mother, in spite of her heroism, was on the 
point 'af being saciificecl, when tho naturalist seized the 
staphylin, and threw him out of the flower-pot. Then 
turning to his youn^ friend, he said, as if to excuse this 
compassionate actwci, ‘ What would have become of onr 
investigation if she had been killed i’ Henry smiled, 
and pressed his hand. 

Thus ended the perils of the foificula and her 3’oung 
ones. From that time nothing occurred to interfere with 
thedr complete development. W'c are confirjiied in this 
belief by the fact, that the naturalist’s ganlen speedily 
became infested with swarms of earwigs, which increased 
and multiplied to such an extent that he could not pre- 
serve a single peach or pink. Tho last visit that Henry 
paid his friend, he found him busily employed in collect- 
ing stuphylins to destro}'' his ra]>aciuu8 guests. 


ADIT Lris RATION OF FLOUR. 

* The fraud I allndo to has been j)raetised in the flour 
trade in the city and county of C’ork and Linieriek alone 
for tho |ju>t forty years, and is done as follows by the mil- 
lers: — Two stone weight of alum dissolved in liot water, two 
])oundH of pearl-ash, eight pounds of rock-salt, two pounds 
of hpiiitfl of salts, one pound of magnesia, and one quart of 
the strongest oil of vitriol, are all dissolved separately, and 

* tlicn mixed together, and put into twenty gallons onime- 
I wal^r ; and after letting tho wliole stand tor a short time, 
j it is put into the wheat, when it is jnepared for grinding in 
I the following manner : — The inilh r kcciis a large sprinkling 
' can, like tli.it used in ganlens, out of wliicli lie pours the 

.above liquid on the wheat, whilst two men turn it back- 
ward and forward until the wheat gets (piitc dr)’’, which is 
soon effected, in eonsc<jueneo of the gre.it quantity of vitriol 
I used .18 a dryer. The (juantity of the above liquid is used 
I in proportion of five jiiiita to every twenty stones of wlie.at, I 
rnd when it is put into it, it is ground off .as soon as pos- 
' sible, to prevent the stuffs from cvaiiorating. Flour made 
by the above treatment obtains fjs. ])er bag more th.m flour 
made from the best quality of wlicat, in the plain and 
natural w’ay, and on that account the county Cork .and 
j liimcriclv millers adopted the use of the lujiud described 
above. Ih’sidcs, they have tho advantage of the weight of 
I ' twenty gallons of water put into .about thirty-five barrels 
of wheat, for w'hicli re.ason the Cork flour, of all other Iiish 
flour, will not endure a sea voy.tgo. Millers (and millers 
only) arc so well aw are of the very bnd effects which the bran 
ni.adc from some of those receipts h.as on cattle, that they 
don’t use the flour in bread themselves, nor give tho br,au 
of it to their own cattle , — ( oik Eiomhier, 

NEVER GET ANGRY. 

It does no good. Some sins have a sn'mintf eoinpensa- 
iion or apology, a present gratification of hoiiie sort ; but 
.anger lias none. A man fn h no better fur it. It is really 
a torment ; and when the storm of passion has cleared 
aw ay, it leaves one to see that he lias been a f<»ol. And 
he has m.adc himself a fool in the eyes of others t<io. Who 
I thinks Veil of an ill-nature<l, ehurlisli mail, who lias to bcj 
approached in tlie most guarded .and car \ ions way ? Who 
wishes hiih for a neighbour, or a partner in business? He 
keeps all .about liini in nc.arly tho same state of mind as 
if they were liviiig‘next door to a liomet’a nest or a rabid 
animal. Andflis to prosjierity in Imsitiess, one gets along 
no better; for getting angry. AVhat if business is jicr^dex- 
ing, and everything goes ‘ by contraries,’ will a fit of passion 
make the winds more projiitious, the ground productive, the 
maikets mure favourable? Will a bad temper draw cus- 
tomers, pay notes, and makf ereilitors better natured? If 
men, animals, or senseless matter cause trouble, will getting 

* ma(i ’ help matters, make men more subservient, brutes 
more docile, wood and stone more tractably An angry 
man adds nothing to tho welfare of society. He may do 
some good, but more hurt. Heated passion makes him a 
firebrand, and it is a wonder if lie does not kindle flames 
of discord on every hand. Without much sensibility, and 
often bejeft of reason, he speaketh like the piercing of a 
swordj .and his tongue is an arrow shot out. He is a bad 
clement in any community, and his removal would furnish 

I occasKm for a day of thanksgiving. Since, then, anger is 
{ u-selcss, needless, disgraceful, without the least apology, 

I and found only ‘ in the bosom of fools,’ why shoula it be 
' indulged at all ? — IJosfon Itepor^^r, 


WHAT IS BE A UT Y? 

To . 

What is Heauty ? Form and feature. 
Impress of the hand of Nature ; 

Line and liuo together blending. 

Impulse still to sweetness lending. 

Look upon laiitho’s graces— 

There her lines young Deiuity traces ; 

There her lineaments behold, 

Cast in nature's chastest mould : 

Look Into her heavenly eye — 

TIkto the azuie's purest dye; 

Tlicrc the light of life aud mind. 

With love and modesty combined: 

Look upon landic's check — 

There is .all that's mild and meek; 

And coral red and ivory white 

Kiss each other, and unite 

On lips that love dare scarcely press, 

Sacred in their loveliness. 

If tluTo’s Beauty— it is this ! 

What is Beauty ? Como with mo 
In niy skiff along the sen ; 

Look into its cr>stal waters. 

And behold its algino dauc;Iitcrs, 

Wliciv the ])aititcd llshcs play. 

And the wa\o sings rouiulelay : 

Or let us, roaming hand in hand, 

Wander o'ei tho gohlon strand, 

Wliere tho ‘-ca-bhelJH glc.nn like pcaiK, 

On tho neok of Oilenl gnls: 

<-)r, sentod hy the pebbled shore, 

List die music of the o.u , 
f>r tin* so.a-birds’ plaintive cry, 

As on labouring wing they hie. 

While the cvcr-mnrinui mg tide 
Haliitcdi eai th as its own lindt* : 

Come with me, and there confess 
If tlicie’s Beauty— it is thi-s ' 

What is Beauty? Come with ino 
Into natiiio’s sanctiiaiy ; 

To the mead or to the wild wood, 

Where the ilowers in blooming tliildhood 
From the emerald sod looked up, 

Kdch n diamond in its cup; 

A silver or a golden C( U 
Where a fairy quei'n nnglit dwell : 

Como where tlio jellow biooiii is w .wing, 

Or the stre.ani the lily laving; 

Where the rills glide on in pleasure. 

To a low, sweet, murmuring measure ; 

Where the hawthorn srents the gale, 

And rojilijr, w.-indering through the vale, 
Jkais on its aerial wing 
The breath of each sweet odtirous thing; 
Willie the birtls iii choi.d glee, 

Trill tlieir b>lvun nunslielsy; 

<ir, waiideiing o’er the ilowery holm, 

Wheie die w dd bcc loves to roam— 

Wheie the light-vvingid buLtein>, 

Beauty's favourite child, flits b^ : 

Como with me to jondei gl.ide. 

At noon bcBido the co')l casc.adc. 

Wheie plumy fern of hrightesc giccn. 

A nd moss of every line is seen ; 

And tho rose and jes^-unino 
"With the lumcysiudvles twine: 

Theie shall Nature’s self contiol 
Kaeh emotion of thy soul; 

Make thy hcait with joy eonfe-s 
If there’s Beauty— it is this! 

AVhnt is Beauty ? — What is Beautj ? 

Truth, and love, and filial duty, 

Breathed from lips by sin unstained, 

Told by looks that never feigned— 

Beaming as I see them now 
On yon little inaiden’.s brow— 

Lovely 'midst its golden licsscs, 

Gladdened by lier sire's uarosscs ; 

Or, kneeling with lior little brother, 

Beside their tender loving mother, • 

Offering to the God above 

The Incense of her puie heart's love, 

Then parting with the good>night kiss— 

If there's Beauty— it is this ! «, 

J. C. 
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cljarity. We visit our poor neighbours in kiiiilness and 
nion-y; represent gifts to our dependents; we feast 
the vei'y felons in our jiiils. But it is in its character 
of a ]ieriod, a line, a boundary, a rcstingplace, that the 
New Year is tlic ni^‘ interesting. 'The earth whirls on 
at the rate of 11.33 miles in the niinuie, but its deni- 
zens stand still to remember and to dream. Our senses 
receive no special impression avIkmi the annual revolu- 
tion is completed, any more than the mariner knows by 
I his sensations that liis vessel is i rossmg the cquinoeilal 
line. But our s])irit is aw.akc ; va* feel as if we were 
reaching a point; wi* f.iney that in our progressive lii*i- 
tory wc luiA^e eomc to the bottom of the page, and pre- 
pare to turn over tlic leaf. The fact of this periodicity 
is interesting; hut the ehar.actcr of our thoughts at the* 
time is si ill more so. On one side is gloom, on the other 
light. iMan, like tlie earth which c.arric.s liim, has 
always the sun in his faeo, and darkness behind. 

It m.'iy be .'laid that this idea is more faneifnl than 
re d that we are so eoiistitiited as to he always looking 
backward ami forward; and that c'very transaction W'e 
complete brings us 1 ?) a resting-pomt. Yes, to a resting- 
])ouit from which we see the individual transaction, and 
hfok on to allot licr. But at the New Year the wdiole 
c^cle passes under review, and the next opens to our 
iniml’s c\c in the distance, 'flie pett_v (Icm.arcations by 
whirh we ilividcd our i>.ith of life, v\hilc ereejiiiig on. 
di >ppe<ir, and we .sec, ‘ .'is from a tervver,’ the wliole 
iccmn we have traversed. Tlie view is seldom very 
s;\li>ractory, but alwa} a suggestive of iiocn; and Ihorcin 
lies the benefit of the mental e>f rei-'c. It is a mistake 
tOjjSay that man descends to the grave . he elimhs to it. 
•TN'en when Ids outv^ard eireiimstances are undergoing 
a deidine, his minil, if it have tlie true manly Icav'en, 
riacs. lloj'o grows out of disajipointment, and n proud 
eve ami gallant heart are turned towards a new 3 car. 
Wc are not to mensure the spirit by tlie inirse. The 
poor scholar wlio tiings ov'cr the wmrld— niavbc from 
his garret- -the thoughts that are destined to quicken 
the pdnds of others, and the hard-working mcehanie 
vshiisu soul opens to receive the gift, have each a feeling 
that soars above his worldly position. Troni year to 
year they continue to climb, not to sink; and their in- 
tellectual part may liave reached its liighcst altitude 
at tlie same moment vvlien their body steks the of a 
pauper’s grave, 'riic fortunes of the mind and hoily 
rarely run in parallel lines ; and our constant forget- 
fnha ss of this simjde and ohvii'us fact is the caubc of a 
thousand iqi.st.akes and anomalies. 

In a ycv.;rly retrospect our judgment is not troubled by 
the small detidls wldeh vexed and liara-'^ed us dmiiig 
the event. Objects appear in large and iicrfect masses. 
Wc are able to interpret the text by the context. It is 
like reading hiitury instead of daily politics, and our 
minds open proportioiiably to grasp the subject. During 
the present expiring cycle, for instance, we w'cre toniiented 
by a thousand hopes and fears relative to the destinies 
of our country ; our licarts were full of anger and bitter- 
ness; and we l.iunched acelisatioiis right and left of 
incapaq’ty, supiiicness, or profligacy. But looj^ing from 
this vantage-ground, all these little eddies Wjappear, 
and wc see only the flow of a calm majestic stream. 
The British Pallas still stands proud, tranquil, and 
alone amid the convulsions of nations, the tide of the 
world’s c<)y)mc‘rce rippling at her feet, her shield rest- 
ing agaii.at her knee, and her hand clasping gently 
her dret,J hut idle spear. The change in the view 
does not occur because the causes of discontent were 
unreal, but because, seen from a distance, they bear 


no proportion to the majestic whole ; and- for this 
reason we have often thouglit that there is something 
unconsi^ioiisly pliilosophical in the New Year’s reflec- 
tions; that tliey conduce to loftiness as well as kiiidli- 
ne.ss of character; and that they minister to that divine 
flame of Hope whicli burns the brightest in the bosoms 
of the great and brave. 

Hope, we have said, is the parent of this moral 
periodicity. When the season of retrospect ciiinos, 
w'hethcr it be daily, monthly, or yearly, we make liasto 
to dr.aw the line of demarcation between the past and 
the future; and after a survey — in most cases a s.ad 
one — of tlie things that were, we turn our clouded brow 
and tearful eyes to the rising sun. Were it not for 
these petty spaces into wdiich human life is divided, 
how dreary w'ould be the track ! An endless day w;ould 
be .'dmost as bad as an endless niglit. It is good, tlicn, 
to hail the New Year : it is good at this season to ponder 
and to dream : it is good to look steadily b.ack upon 
flic whirl wx' have had round the sun ; and then to gird 
up our loins and begin a new’ journey in hope and 
joy. L. R. 

TUB PTIISONS OK PARIS AND TIJBITt 
TENANTS. 
conc’llidtm; Arci'ii j.ii. 

In Rurveying the prisons of Paris, one is struck with 
the fact, th.'it some of the most horrible diingeuiis .'in- 
found in those build iugs whicli were formcily religious 
houses, 'riic robe of the abbot, and tlie doth lli.at 
covered his Inxiirions tabic, too often hid a feaiful vault *- 
wliei'c some WTctched eajitivo starved vMth cold and 
hunger. 'J’hese dreadful places of eonlinement wiiil by 
the name of Vudt in Pace—Q Go in Peace’) ; bcc.iusc it 
was in that Ainu tluit sentence w'as pronounced on those 
wlio were doomed to die by this slow torture. BurLre 
and the Abb.iyc arc of this description. Tlie former, 
whieb was origin.ally a monastery of ('arlbusians, and 
is now used wdiolly as a lunatic asylum, w'as fonmrly 
used as a prison ai&o ; and many wdio were not mail 
when they went there, became so in consequence of the 
miseries tlicy ciuhirid. There were botli cclh and 
dungeons in this jdacc of confincmonl ; and in bolli tlie ! 
system appears to have been the ‘ solitary one,* the mei its I 
of W'hich h:ivc been so much diisputed in the present 
day. The cells w'cre bad enough, and tlie iliingeons 
worse. The jirisoners were allowed neither light nor 
lire, nor suHieient food, nor clothes enough to cover 
them; w'atcr streamed down tlic walls; and the barred 
aperture that let in air admitted the rain, snow, and 
wind, and with them such di‘<guRting odours from the 
sewers, that the poor captives W'ere not only afflicted 
with the most agonizing iheumatisins from the cold 
and damp, but with other frightful maladies occasioned 
by tliesc nu ^ hitic gases. 

One of the victims of this cruel system w'as Salomon 
de Cans, a man of genius of the seventeenth century. 
At the age of twenty, Da Caus had already distin- 
guished himsedf as an aichitect, painter, and engineer; 
and after serving the Prince of Wales and the Elector of 
Bavaria in these capacities, ho returned to France with 
the avow'ed desire of giving his country the benefit of 
a discovery he had made — namely, that the steam of 
boiling water might bo used as a powerful motive force. 
At that time there resided in Paris an Italiai^ Croesus 
called Michel Particelli, who was in love w'ith a beau- 
tiful woman called Marion de L’Ormej andvjne day 
Michel Particelli took Salomon de Caus to the house 
of Marion do L’Orme, and bade him lavish on the dcco- 
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rntions of the building all the rcaourt’cs of his genius, other were found confined within its walls when Mira- 
* Spare nothing/ said he; * neither gold, nor sijver, nor beau and his colleagues, in spite of the resistange of the 
jewels, nor marble, nor precious stufis of the East or goTornor, insisted on making their way into its deepest i 
the AVest: invent, devise: I give you carle hlanche ; recesses. 



and when nil is done, draw on me for the amount of 
your demands.’ Salomon de Cmus accepted the com- 


Up to the year 1836, it was cuVgmary for the public 
of Paris to resort in great numlxira to Bicctre at certain 


mission; but alas! whilst he fulfilled it, lie had so many periods to witness the departure of the criminals con- 
opportunities of eon tern plating the beauty for wliom all demned to the galleys, and also the preliminary pro- 
these luxuries were designed, that he lost his lieart to cess of chaining them to one another. In 1818 there 
her. Flattered by the admiration of so brilliant a genius, was an unusual concourse to behold this spectacle; for 
!^^a^ion appears at flr&t to have encouraged his suit; amongst the galley-slaves was to be seen the famoas 
but soon wearying of his earnest and p:issionatc love, Comte dc Sainte-liel^ne, from whose adventures Alex- 
sho got rid of him by recommending Iiim to the notice andre Dumas appears to have borrowed some ideas for 
of the C\irdinal de Richelieu. his celebrated novel of the ‘ Comte dc Monte Christo.’ 

‘ He is very clever/ said she in her letter to his cmi- Through the instrumentality of a woman, Coignard 
nence, ‘ and has, according to his own aeccnnit, disco- (the real name of this personage) had obtained posses- 
vered a Morld of strange and surprising things; but I sioii of certain papers belonging to a French emigrant 
am sorry to say lie lias also discovert d the secret of of distinction who had died m Spain. By the aid of 
wearying mo to death, and I shall be really obliged if these documents he succeeded in deceiving the world in 


you will relieve me of so troublesome an acquaintance.* 
On tlie following day Salomon dc Cans w'as sum- 


thc first iiihtanee ; whilst by his real bravery and cor*^ 
duct he earned for himself genuine honours and titles ; 


mooed into the prcpcnce of the cardinal minister, to first in the War of Independence in Spain, and after- 
whom he gave an account of his discoveries, especially wards under Napoleon. At the Restoration, ho was 
of tlie motive powers of steam. "J’lie interview was received at tlie 1 uilerics, and Louis XVf 1 1, gave him a 
long, and at its terminatioii S il onion de (jans was de- command and the cross of the Legion of Honour. Rut 
dared mad, and sent to tlie Bicetre. Mademoiselle de one day at a review, in the }car 1818, a man ralljid 
L’Orme ivfis told that lie lijul been despatdied out of Darius clninied ai*qiialntance with liitu as an old coin- 
'tne country mi a scienlifie mi'^sion. and ns she hoard rade at the galleys. Tlie Comte de Sainte-IIck^nc had 


no moro of him, she believed it; but two years after- 
wards, having been reqTiedcil to show an English tra- 


ihe iinpoliey not to acknowledge liis friend, and there- 
upon Darius deiiouiiecd him ; and after this brilliant 


vdlor, the ]\r.irqiiis of Worcester, the sights of Paris career, Coignard was again chained to the oar. 


she took him, aniongst other public institutions, to tlic 
Rice tre ; and there, as, laughing and talking, they 
pa‘'^ed a grated cell, a di'iiMod and haggard captive 


It is said to have been the monks themselves who dug 
out the frightful dungeons of the Abbaye, where the 
v.uilts were so low, iliat no prisoner could hold Ids head 


dirted suddenly to the bars, and cried aloud, ‘Marion ! erect in them. Fort L’Eveque (The Bishop’s Fort), an 


I Marion! deliviw mo, d( liver tik I I have made a dis- ancient seat of ecclesiastical jiirisdiclion, was also pfo; 
1 covery tliat will ( nricli 111 }'^ countiy. Deliver me! I .am vided with horrible subterranean dungeons, where the 
I S ilomon dc Cauij ! ’ The letter in which Mademoiselle prisoners ivere chained to the walls, whilst their w’retched 
! fh> L’Orme rcdales this event has descended to posto- repasts were let down to tliem through apertures not 
' rily ; and she adds tint his appearance avas .so frightful, allowed to be more tlian five inches wdde. In later 
and her own horror fo great, tint she left the place years the character and inmates of this prison change^, 
‘ more dead than alive.* and it became the House of Correction for actors and 

Cn the following day the Marquis of AVorecstor oh- actresses wdio quarrelled too loudly, or who inconve- 
tiiiied an interview with De Cau3; and when he left iiieiiced the public and the court byrefusing to play 
him, lie “^ail, ‘ In my country, instead of being shut up the parts assigned to thera^ * 


allowed to be more tlian five inches wude. In later 
years the character and inmates of this prison change^, 
and it became the House of Correction for actors and 


ill a madhouse, that man w'ould have ri^en to honours, 
wealth, and station. Jlespair and captivity have made 
him really mad noiv ; but wdien yon chained ►Salomon j 
de Cans in a dungeon not fit for a wild beast, yen do- 


lt was from the Abbaye that Charlotte Corday wrote 
that gay letter describing her journey to Paris for the 
purpose of assas.sinatiiig Marat, and also her situation 
in the prison, in which she says, ‘ For the last two 


stroyed the finest genius of the age!’ These w ere da^s I have enjoyed perfect peace: my country’s liap- 


times, in sliort, in which the very w'ord lUettre was 
an instrument of tiie most diabolical oppres^-ion. False 


piiiess is mine. 1 am extremely well off, and the jailors 
I find excellent people. To be sure, to preserve me from 


nnd cruel confe-'^ions and accusations were extracted ennui, they have favoured me with the company of 


by the threat of Bicctre. Bn-otre was bandied from 
parent to child, and from child to parent; from husband 
to w’ife, and from wufe to husband ; and it needed but 
a liflle interest at court, or with some man in power, 
to be able to fulfil the menace. 

Amongst the portrait.^ lately published as illustra- 


sonie soldiers, wdiich is more agreeable by day than by 
night I complained of this indecency; but nobody 
cares for ray representations.* 

(Trateful to the advocate tlial defended hgr for having 
said nothing derogatory to the noble motives that had 
urged her to the crime, she told him that, as a proof of 


of ‘ Lamartine’s History of the Girondins/ we her esteem, she left him to discharge h«r small account 


see that of a beautiful but faiitastican 3 '-dress(’d woman 
called Thenoigiio dc Mcricourt. Tlienoigiie was a 
country |girl, liandsome and ambitious, violent and 


due at the prison, her own property being conflscafbd. 
Adam de J^ux, deputy from Mavence, proposed to raise 
a statue to this heroine, inscribed with the motto, 


vicious. When the French Revolution broke out, she ‘Greater than Brutus;’ for which proposition he lost 
came to Paris to play a part in it. Tlioy made a heroine his head. lie said he was{>roud of dying for Charlotte 
»of her at first; but at length, disgusted with her depra- Corday ; ate a capital breakfast on the morning of his 
vitv, the women laid hands on her, and she was publicly cxecutioi^ and as he quitted the Abbaye, haniicd liis 
flogged. Strange to say, this profligate creature, who doiik to^Rothcr prisoner, saying, ‘ Happier than you, I 
, liaii appeared to be without shame, was so ashamed of shall need it no more to defend me from the cold.’ 

’ this chastisement that she lost her senses. She spent S«>me of the most horrible prisons of Paris were en- 
ten years in ronflnemqnt at Bicctre, and ten more at tirel}" demolished at the latter end of the last century, 
the Salpotriere ; and whenever she could escape the and amongst these are happily tb be reckoned the Grand 
vigilance of the keepers, her practice was to take off her and the Petit Chdtclets, two fortresses built It an early 
clothes, and inflict on herself the same chastisement she period of French history for the defence of ^e ' city, 
had recced from others in the streets of Paris. We read in the history of these buildings mat the 

Louis XVI. didiinishcd many of the horrors of this Grand ChAtelet was divided into eight different corn- 
prison, and ameliorated the condition of the miserable partments, each of which was distinguished by a name 
captives; but three thopsand persons of one sedt or an- either literally or sarcastically denoting its honours: 
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for oxample, one* was calkd The Cradle, anotlior Para- 
dise, and another The l^ut<'hery. Then tlierc were Lea 
PuitH (Tile Wells) and Les Oubliettes (The Forgot- 
ten); and there was one called La Fosse (The Grave), 
into which the ini8(y;;'«fi)le tenant was let down through 
a hole in the vault, and which, being in tlie form of an 
inverted cone, allowed him neither to stand nor to lie. 
It was also known by the name of La ('hausse dTIypo- 
cras (The Stockings of Hypocras), becaiise the prisoner 
stood in w'ater np to his knees. Fifreen days was gene- 
rally the longest term of inipi-isoninent in this frightful 
receptacle, as, by the end of that period, Death took the 
affair into his own liands, and set the captive free. T'herc 
was another dungeon called La Fin d’Aisc (The Knd of 
E.ise^, vhieh was full of filth and reptiles, and equally 
fatal to human life. Not long before the destruction of 
these buildings, a young advocate called Varnier made 
a singular escape from the Grand Chatelct. The offence 
that brought him there was aa follows: — During Vol- 
fell re’s last visit to Paris, as he was driving one evening 
along the Pont-lloyal, pursued by a mob, crying ‘ Vi\e 
Voltaire ! ’ this young man, Varnier, opened the door 
of the carriage, and kissing the hand of the patriarch, 
cried, ‘A h.is Ics rois ! Vivent les philosophes ! ’ 
Marais, the inspector of police, being at hand, Varnier 
was seized, and in spite of the resi.stancc of the people, 
who handled the in.spector very roughly, was carried to 
the Chatelct. Now it happened that Marais, a man of a 
brutal and insolent charaoter, av.is specially attached to 
this prison, an<i liaving Varnier in his power, he took 
the opportunity of revenging on his unfortunate captive 
the blows ho liad himself received. Driven to despe- 
ration by this ill treatment, Varnier resolved to fly, or 
perish in the attempt ; and one night that a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning had momentarily di- 
yetted the attention of the keepers from their duh', he 
cltected his object, 'i’lie neighbouring parish clock 
struck ten as Jic found liimself in the streets, through 
which ho began to run as fast as his legs could carry 
him; but ho had not gone far when he heard the clash- 
ing of arms and the sound of liorses’ feet behind him — 
€a‘ moment more, and his liopes of life and liberty were 
fortiver frustrated. He cast liis eyes about in despair, 
and as he did so, they fell upon an old voman who was 
uiiloillcing the door of a smi^ house at a corner. Just 
as she was about to enter a person spoke to her, to- 
wnrd.s whom she turned tonnsAver; Varnier seized the 
opportunity, pushed open the door, and entered the 
house. All was dark within, and he groped his w.ay 
along a passHge and up some stairs, guided only by the 
sound of an instrument and a sweet female voice, winch 
was singing an air out of a favourite Italian opera of 
that day. He had no time to lose, for he expected every 
uionicnt that the old wimiaii wnmld overtake him ; so, on 
reaching the door of the apartment w hence the sounds 
proceededi lie opened it, and found himself in the pre- 
sence of a beautiful young female, whose protection and 
assistance he implored. Moved by liis distress, and the 
wretchedness of his appearance, she promised to conceal 
liim, and he thou related the story of 

his. horrible captivity and miraculous escape, terminat- 
ing his naivation by calling down curses on the head of 
the monster Marais. At the name of the inspector the 
lady started and changed colour ; but before any expla- 
nation could follow, a loud kpock at the outer door, and 
an angry voice upon the stairs, announced the approach 
of danger. Pale and trembling, she rose, andpointing 
to the door of a small inner chamber, she ba^Phim en- 
ter there-, and be still. He was no sooner shut in, than 
he heard a man’s foot in the room he had just quitted. 

‘ Doubtless her husband or father,’ thought Varnier. 

‘What is the matter with your hands?’ asked the 
young giri#: ‘they are stained with blood!’ 

* Give ‘me some water to wash them,’ replied the man. 

‘ One ofkour most important prisoners has escaped this 
evening,’ he added with nn oath, * and I have been re- 
venging myself on the rest of them.’ 

It was Marais the inspector! He then called for 


wine ; and after drinking for some time, he went out, 
telling U^s daughter he should see her no more that 
night. ‘ I must go and divert Tnysclf,’ he said, ‘ in order 
to put this vexatious affair out of my head.’ 

Through the assistance of this young girl, Varnier 
finally escaped out of France, accompanied by his pro- 
tectress; and Marion, the daughter of the inspector, 
became the wife of the delivered captive. 

The JJastile, us everybody know*?, was destroyed dur- 
ing tlie first French Revolution. Here, too, were the nio-t 
horrible dungeons, vaults hollowed out of the carlli 
nineteen feet below the surface, swarming with rats, 
toads, and spiders, where the walls were never dry, and 
the floor was mud and filth. In those instances where 
the captive was not intended to be starved, or nearly 
so — for the ordinary rations in all these prisons were so 
had and so scanty, that they hardly kept body and soul 
together — he was permitted to obtain food of a better 
description if he could afford to pay for it at an extor- 
tionate rate; but the abuses Mere so enormous, that 
whilst the governors drew handsome revenues fiom this 
source, the poor prisoner got very little for his money. 

The IMan with the Iron IVIask, as lie is e.illp<l, lived 
some time in the Rastile, having been transferred thither 
from St Margaret’s; but the treatment lie received in 
both prisons was quite an exception to the gener;d rule. 
He M'as both sumptuously fed and suiiiiituously clothed ; 
.and tlie governor, St Mars, who w'as the onl 3 ’^ perni'i* 
allowed to address him, always did so standing and un- 
covered; but these were p(5or coiiipensatioiis for the 
extreme rigour with which lie Avas watched, and the 
utter solitude to which he w as condemned. The mask 
was not made of iron, but of velvet with sted springs, 
and no one ever saw his face e-xcept St M.ir^. An 
impenetrable veil of in^'stery covers his early yeais. 
Where and how tiny were passed nobody knows ; but 
he must liave been j'oung when taken to St Margaret’s, 
and had probably been a prisoner from liis birtli. Little 
doubt exists that he was an elder *but ilkgitimate 
brother of Louis XIV., whose hardened coiiseienee and 
selfish nature permitted this barbarous and lifelong in- 
carceration. It is a singular fact, and one that \vould 
almost induce tlie belief that his mother had contnv.-d 
to conceal him during his childhood, that lie had been 
taught to wTite -an accomplishment which one iniglit 
suppose would have been carefully withheld from him 
W'hilst m the hands of those wdio Ib.ared him. We only 
know of two instances in which he attempted to avail 
himself of this acquirement: the first was at the for- 
tress of St Margaret’s, where an unfortunate barber one 
day observed something wdiilo floating on the water 
under the prisoner’s window. Having obtained it, and I 
discovered it to be an exceedingly fine linen shirt, on 
wdiicli some lines w'crc inscribed, he carru'd it to tlie go- 
vernor, who asked liim if he had read w hat Avas written 
on it: the man protested he had not; but tAvo days 
afterwards he was found dead in liis Led. ’fhe .«e(*ond 
attempt of this poor victim to communicate his fate to 
somebody able or wdlliiig to aid him, amis by w’ritiiig his ' 
name on the bottom of a silver dihh w ith the point of a 
knife. The governor always waited on him at table, 
and handed the dishes out to a valet; this last per- 
ceived the writing, and thinking to recommend himself, 
showed it to St ^Mars. Of course the possessoi^ of such 
a secret was not permitted to live. On the journey 
from St Margaret’s to ^.dhe Bastile in 1698, the partj^,' 
lialtcd at the house of a gentleman named Palteau. It 
was observed here that St Mars ate w ilh the prisoner, 
and that he sat with a pistol on each side ofihis plate; ^ 
but whether the mask was Avorn at table they could not ' 
ascertain, as no one was allowed to enter the room. The 
diary of the Bastile for the 19th November 1703 con- | 
tains an entry to the effect that ‘The unknoAvit, who 
always wore a black mask, had been taken ill ff/fer at- i 
tending mans, and was dead so suddenly, that Hicre was 
no time for the services of the church ijierhaps poisoned 
with tlie wafer. He Avas buried on the 20th in the I 
churchyard of St Paul’s, jinder the name of Macchiale. 
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His funeral cost forty livres. After tlie removal of the 
body, everything in the chamber he occiijiued was 
burnt ; the walls were strictly examined, scraped, and 
whitewashed ; and the very window-panes w'ere taken 
out, lest he should have made some mark on them that 
should furnish a clue to this perilous secret. A person 
in the neighbourhood, more curious than wise, bribed 
the gravedigger to open the grave and let him see the 
corpse : the trunk and the limbs were there, but no 
head — luckily for this inquisitive gentleman — who 
would otherwise liave probably lost his own. 

Some of the offences for wdiieh people were shut up 
in the B.istile, as they appear in the registers, make one 
wonder how anybody was fortunate enough to Licp 
out of it. It was a common thing, for example, to bo 
throw'll into this horrible jail ‘ for speaking insolently 
of the king’ or ‘ of the state ; ’ or ‘ for quarrelling,* if 
the quarrel happened to inconvenience somebody in 
power ; * for libelling the Jesuits ‘for selling or pos- 
sessing prohibited books;* for ‘ being suspected ‘ for 
religion;’ ‘for treasure-seeking;’ ‘■for wishing to sell 
yourself to the devil ‘ for interrupting tiie performance 
I at tlic Italian Opera ;’ ‘ for having spoken insolently to 
! a lady who was a friend of the Comte dc Ch.arolais.’ 

I A child of seven years of age was ifnprisoned on account 
of liis name, which w'as Saint-l’ere, it being pronounced 
I an insidt to religion to bear suidi a name ; and a pro- 
fessor of physic is registered as liavingbcen ‘transferred 
to the pri'ioij of CJiarentou, after being tliirty years in 
the lia^tlU^ for administering an improper remedy!’ 
And these iricarcerations were not for a montli or a 
I year, but for an indctiniteHimc, frequently for life ; for, 

I once tiiere, unless some very jiowerful iuterc.st w^as 
exerted in your favour, nobody thought it worth while 
to take you out again. Of the corruption of the court, 
and tlie unjuslifiable use of jiower, the following is a 
I remarkable instance Louis XVI., in 1787, heginning 
to perceive that le*A\<as deceived by the people about 
him vitli rcgird to puldic opinion, privately desired a 
I booksclli r c died Hlaizot to place daily in a recess indi- 
I gated all tl’c political pamphlets tliat appeared. This 
I w-as done for Mime time, till the ministers finding the 
' king better informed tlian they wished him to be, set 
, spies to discoir^r tlie source of hi.s knowledge ; which, 

' hiving asceitaincd, they immediately seized Blaizot, 
and slint him up in the Hastilc ; and most assuredly he 
woiilil never liave got out with tlieir consent ; but for- 
I tuiiatcly the king, rni‘*sing his p.'iniphlets, found out the 
cause of tlu ir iion-'ippearanec, and set liim free. There 
I is e\ery reason to believe tliat secret executions — in 
I plain terms, murders —were committed by authority 
I in these prisons. Amongst the papers found in the 
B.istile, certain letters, .such as the following, seem to 
I justify this persuasion : — 

I ‘ To ]\IoNs, De Launay, Co^ eiinor oi iiiE Bastiee. 

I ‘Dear Di: Laenvy-- I send you F- he is a 
troublesome subject ; keep him for ciglvt days, and then 
get lid of him. (Signed) Di: Sauiims, 

Luut.-Ocu. of 

Memorandum attached to the bottom of the above . — 

‘June — . Ai rived F . After the period named, 

i sent to Mons. De Sartines to inquire under wliat name 
j he woulu liave liim buried.' What strange times the 
I woild has lived through ! 

» The oiigiiiul purpose of tlfc Madelonncttcs i.s indi- 
cated by its name ; but it has often been converted to 
other uses. Under tlie moii.archy, for example, in 1759, 
all the fjpower- girls of Paris — women who went about 
the city selling bouquets — were shut up in this prison 
at tlie request of the maitresses-houquetieres, because 
these itinerant merchants injured the trade of the sta- 
tionary ones. And during the first Revolution, the 
I whole company of the principal theatre in Paris were 
seized aifd confined hero for performing a piece founded 
on Richardson’s^ novel of ‘Pamela;’ which, the Jaco- 
bins alleged, tended to make the public regret the order 
of nobility. Althoug|li they never expected* to pass 
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those gates except on their lyay to the seaflbld, they 
ayipear to have conducted tlicmsolvos in their ijonfine- 
ment with wonderful good sense and cheerfulness. The 
first thing they did w'as to set about cleaning the Augean 
stable they were put into, presiding themselves, as 
they had plenty of money, with brooms and brushes ; 
turning carpenters and upholsterers too, in order to 
maintain some semblance of decency ; but nails and 
hammers were soon denied them. They jested and 
laughed, and said all manner of witty things about Aga- 
memnon and Ciesar, and Antigone and Clyteinnestra, 
being reduced to such strange shifts: and, what is better, 
the}" performed a number of kind and generous actions ; 
assisting their fellow- prisoners who were poor, and 
actually procuring the liberation of some by pacing 
their bail ; for frequently tho-e who were acquitted by 
the revolutionary tribunals, were sent back unless they 
could deposit a considerable sum ; and once in prison 
again, they were as likely to lose their heads as not. 
Although the fatal red G was attached to must of thei*' 
names wdien sent up to the committee, La Comedie 
Franyaise, as they called themselves, ultimately escaped 
the scaffold by the geiicrous aid of the courageous 
Labas.siere. 

The Temple was erected as a habitation for tliem- 
sclves by the Knights* Templars in the year 1279. As 
this order, winch was partly religious and partly mili- 
tary, was tlien a great power in Kiiropc, their residence 
wniH in accordance witli their position. It covered a 
great deal of ground, Avhich was given to tliem by 
Philip III. in return for their having drained .some hor- 
rible marshes w'liieh infected the air of the city, and for 
having converted the Avater-weciia and bulrushes into 
healthy plantations ; whilst the interior of the building 
w'aa more surnjituous Ilian the king’s palaces. The 
chamber of the grand-master w’as supported by twenfy- 
four pillars of massive silver, wrought with sucli admir- 
able art into represeiitations of vines, with birds, squir- 
rels, and reptiles amongst the leaves, that ‘ many people 
were afraid to touch tlumi.’ The chapter-room was 
paved 111 mosaic ; the beams w'ero of cedar of Lebanon, 
carved to imitate Meelilm lace ; and the deeorutioifs 
W'ere so magnificent, that they dazzled the eves of the 
beholders. Amongst these were sixty largo vases of 
solid gold. In the jear 1242, Henry III. of EnSland - 
was splendidly cntcrtfiincd here, w'hen there sat at the 
same table three kings, twelve bishops, twenty -two 
dukes and barons, and eigliteen countesses, lii spite 
of the immense size of tlie building, the train of the 
English monarch w’as so large, that many persons w'ere 
obliged to pass tlic iiiglit in tlic street. But the Tem- 
plars were too rich and powerful : tlicir w'calth was 
coveted, and tiieir pow'er W'.is fLMred ; and fifty- eight 
years alter tliis grand fete, the kniglits were arrested, 
their treasure confiscated, and the walls of the Temple 
echoed to the groans of Jacques de IMola;^ the last 
grand-master, who, constrained by torture to calum- 
nious and absurd accusations against hiniself and liis 
order, died nobly vindicating both with his latest 
breath. ^ 

Toussaint L’Ouvcrtiirc, that noble and patriotic 
negro of St Domingo, wlio, after liberating Iris country- 
men, and refusing a crown, was btisely betrayed into a 
3">cnch prison, lived some time at the Temple before 
he W'as conveyed to the fortress of Joux, where grief, 
indignation, and ill-treatnient, broke his great licart. 

"VVe cannot quit the precincts of the Temple ^vitliout 
reculliniUthe miserable lio^rs spent there by tlie un- 
fortunate ro}al family of France ; and the bloodstained 
figure of Simon the cobbler, and the mournful image 
of the persecuted child, flit sadly before us — that young 
dauphin of France, w'ho is said to have died of the ill- 
usage he received, and to have been buried^mthin the 
walls of the prison. The stery that hang-over the 
last act of this tragedy has encouraged tliree pre- 
tenders to assume his name, all of whom arc now dead. 

A fourth claimant, however, survives in the person of 
the Baron de Richemont, whose name and existence 
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are scarcely known in this countr 3 % and over whoso 
birth ^id history there hangs a veil that tlie I*Vench 
themselves do not seem to have wholly penetrated. He 
is said to be an ultra- republican, though very rich ; and 
so greatly beloved l^tho lower orders in Paris, that he 
has been indicated ns the original of the German prince, 
Rodolphe, who is painted as a sort of terrestrial provi- 
dence in Eugdno Sue’s notorious novel. It appears 
certain that he has passed several years of his life in 
tho Austrian prison of Spielberg, which would be sulli- 
cient to make any man a republioin ; and it has been 
lately confidently asserted that the Diicliess D’Angou- 
leme was satisfied of his identity, although, on account 
of his republicanism, or for fcomc reason unknown, 
she refused to acknowledge him publicly'. One of the 
facts advanced to give weight to his pretensions is, that 
when the grave supposed to contain the body of the 
3 ’oung dauphin was opened, the remains of a lad of 
fifteen were discovered, whereas the prince was only 
ten at the time his death is alleged to have taken 
place. 


RETltOSPi:CT OP MORTALITY. 

The publication of the Registrar-Generars Report for 
tke quarter ending the 30th of September last puts us 
in possession of many interesting facts and particulars, 
which, while embodying a history of the past, may W'ell 
serve as guides and w’arnings for the future. It is not 
easy to forget the calamity whose cessation has been 
recently acknowledged by a day of thanksgiving ; and 
whatever tends to assist the inquiry as to its pheno- 
mena, its causes, and remedies, can hardly fail at the 
present time to be productive of good. 

• It appears from tlie returns, which comprise all the 
divisions and distiicts of England, that the dcatlis iii 
tho three months referred to were 13 j, 3G4, being 00,492 
more than in tho corresponding quarter of 1815 — an 
increase of 71 per cent. The number of births was 
1.35,200, thus sliowing an excess of deaths by 164; and 
the Report states: — * As the emigrants in the quarter 
from„London, Liverpool, and Plymoutli alone amounted, 
according to the Emigration Conmiissioncrs, to 46,5.53, 
the popul.ation of England has sullered, died, jiiid de- 
creased during the quarter to :i degree of winch there 
is no example in the present century-.’ 

‘The mortality,’ continues tlic Registrar, ‘will he 
found to have been very unequally' distributed over flic 
couiitr}'', and to Jiavc generally been greatest in the 
dense town population. The average annual rate of 
mortality in the towm districts is 26, in the country dis- 
tricts 18, vn 1000; during the k-st quarter these num- 
bers became 41 and 23 respectively. 

‘ While the mortality has been exccsbive in nine 
divisions, it has been below or little above the average 
in two divisioiia — the North Midland and the Soutli 
MWland; or in the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambiidge, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Derby ; also in the Nprth Riding of Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland^ and North Wales.’ And 
here wfv observe some of the anomalies in the [irogrcss 
of the epidemic, for we rqjjid further — * The difference 
will be more apparent upon examining the several dis- 
tricts : in some tho people have died by hundreds or by 
thousands ; in others not far distant, few have died — 
the inhal^ants have been unusually healthy. “The 
medical <Jnen,” says a Registrar, “ say tlnit they have j 
had nothing to do.”’ 

In London the deaths were 27,109, being double the j 
average, and 9385 more than the births, which num- 
bered 17,224. It appears that not a single case ofj 
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death from hydrophobia has been registered in the 
metropolis during the last five summers. ‘Yet,’ pur- 
sues the Report, ‘ hydrophobia is inevitably fatal, and 
medicine is of no more avail when its symptoms are 
revealed than it is in cholera ; but the wise course of 
removing its causes has been tried, and bids fair to 
create a permanent blank in the London nosology. 

‘The cause of typhus, of infiuenz i, of cholera, and of 
the like diseases, will not long, we may hope, remain in 
undisturbed possession of the earth and air of this city. 
Hydrophobia disappears when tho dogs which .arc liable 
to become mad or to be bitten every summer arc re- 
moved by police regulations ; so will the other zy motic 
diseases give when that. putrid, declining, noisome 
atmosphere exhaled by churchyards, slaughter-houses, 
the tanks of dirty-water companies, cesspools, sewers, 
crowded dwellings, is purified and dissipateii. The 
sewers and cesspools now under our lioiiscs will inflict 
more pain, .and destroy more living, than ten thousand 
mad dogs let loose in the streets : they may as c crtsunly 
be removed ; and yet it is to be feared that many ye.irs 
will elapse before anything effectual is done, or anj' 
such satisfactory result can be recorded as the extinc- 
tion of another disease in this great city.’ 

Cholera has been, if the term may be ])prniitted, ex- 
tremely capricious in its visitations, making inroads 
here and there without any apparent ndf qn.itc c.iuse ; 
yet its general characteristic is to appear, as the car- 
rion vnlturc, wherever garbage or rank impurity invites. 
The different Reports from the sub-registrars arc nnnui- 
nioils on this point. In Salisbur}", tlie average deaths 
for the summer quarter of fl^c years is 18 , but during 
the past quarter the number was ‘26.3; and we are 
informed that * the rliolcra visited Salisbuiy with f< u*- 
ful violence. .... Sali^hiiry is alvviys an iinhoaltliy 
place : it is on a low, damp valley’, in the midst of water- 
iiieudow's ; the courts and alleys where the lowcr-cl.is^es 
reside are in a filthy st.atc, and derive no benefit from 
the general system of cleansing curried on in the main 
streets. There is a mill-dam ; “and any attempt,” says 
Captain Denison, “to improve the gcner.al drain.igo 
would be imiiractic.able : it would interfere w illi too many 
interests.’” There is a pregnant signification in theco 
concluding wmrds ; it contains more than is apparent on 
a first reading. We might comment on it at length, 
but shall content ourselves for the present with the 
remark, that in tlu-se d.xys of enlighU mnent, pounds, 
shillings, and pence ought not tube held as more lua'- || 
( ions than the interests of human life and soci.al nior.d*;. | 
New'ca'tle-uuder-Lyne affords a snmcwli.at timil.ir c.i e. 
The deaths were per cent during the thrf e incnlh'?. 
The town is situated on high groiiml, 100 feet .aljo\c 
the Eca-levcl, but ‘ the Lyne, made the open sewer lun- 
iiiiig througli the tow n, is dammed up by a mill, and 
sends up from its ]>olluted, black, puddly bed exh.ala- 
tions which poison the iidnibit.ants.' lli ic, airaiu, | 

rc'.ts versus b/e! We are by no nie.'^ns unfritn'lly to 
commercial interests, but we would not elevate them to 
the chief rank in right and privilege. 

Again; in Gainsborough, with a population of 26,000, 
tho deaths ’• ere three times the average of the season, 
while in tlio county of Lincoln generally tlie mortality 
was below the average : the cause of the extn^ordinary 
difference is manifest— the want of proper drain.age, 
sewage, and sanitary regulations in thg town abovo- 
named. A comparison, 'Woo, between Hull and Man-' 
Chester is not less striking : — The popul.ation of Hull in 
1841 numbered 77,367 ; the deaths in the summer quar- 
ter of tho present year were 2754 ; in M-ancIftster they 
were 2742, with a population of nearly 200,000. Turn- 
ing to other parts of the country, we are again struck 
by inexplicable results : still taking the census of^lSll, 
tho Isle of Wight contains 42,550 inhahitant.s the deatln 
from all causes in the period under notice were 368 ; in 
Anglesey, among a population of 38,100, tlft* dojith.s 
were 191. Is there not something irf these anomalies 
demonstrative of peculiar local causes ? 

Withc^t attempting to decide the question whetlier 
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t^c cause of cholera bo atmospheric or not, wc give a 
summary of the * Remarks on the Weather,’ ^awn up 
by Mr Glaisher of the Greenwich Observatory, and 
regularly printed in the Registrar’s Reports. During the 
first half of July the temperature of the air was above 
the average, and below it for the second half; after 
which, with sliort exceptions, it was above the average 
to the end of the quarter. Vroui August 20 to Septem- 
ber 15 ‘was distinguished by a thick and stagnant at- 
mosphere, and the air wa’s for the most part very close 
and oppressive.* The summer is further described as 
having been warm and dry, without great heat; thun- 
der-storms frequent ; tlio air unusually dry. ‘ The mag- 
nets have been seldom disturbed during the qu i ter, 
and the amount of electricity, though less than usual, 
seems to have been so in consequence of the less amount 
of humidity of the air.’ 

Under the head of rain we find aom.: interesting par- 
ticulars : — The quantity of rain which fell at Greenwich 
in July was 2*9 inches; in August, 0 45 inches; in 
September, 3'3 inelies; about an inch less than tho 
average of the same (juarter for tlie preceding eight 
years, while ‘the fall of rain in August was less than 
has fallen in any August since the year 1819. Tlie 
average fall of rain at Greenwich from thirty-three 
years’ observations in July is 2.5; in August, 2*4; in 
September, 2‘4 inches. The fall was less than its .aver- 
.'ige at places south of latitude 53 degrees (a line drawn 
from the Wasli to C lernarvon Bay), exclusive of Ckirn- 
wall and Devonshire;, it was about its average fall be- 
I tween 53 degrees and 54 degrcaa of latitude, and noitli 
! of .54 degrees tlie fall was greater than usual.’ 

The prevalent winds \>ero north-west and south-'west, 
with occasional shifts to north and north-east: wlien 
blowing hruskly, the direction was the same all over the 
country, but variable at other times. * The daily hori- 
zontal movement of llie air in July was 120 miles; 
from August 1 to 11, 50 miles; August 12 to 16, 170 
miles; and from August 17 to the end of the quarter 
was about 55 miles, oxcejit in September 11 and 12, 
when it amounted to 190 miles dail}^ The average 
daily liorizontal movement of the air during the quarter 
is about 120 miles. Therefore, during the months of 
August and September, the movement of the air was 

about one-half the usual amount This remark ap- 

pliis to Greenwich, vhere the anemometer is fixed 200 
iVet above the sea-le^el. On many days when a strong 
breeze was blowing on the top of the observatory, and 
over Dl.ickhcath, theie \Nas not the slightest motion in 
tl'c air ne.u* the banks of the Thames; :uid this remark- 
able calm continued (or someday s together, piirtieiilarly 
from August 19 to 24, on the 29lli, from September 1 to 
10, and after the i5rh. On September 11 and 12, tho 
whole mn^s of air at all places was in motion; and for 
the first time for nearly three weeks the hills at Ilainp- 
flcad and llighgate vere hcen clearly from Greenwkli. 
After the 15th of September to the end of the quarter 
tlie air was in very little motion.’ We give one more 
extract from the Registrar’s statements, Vkhich will en- 
able thosi‘ wlio are interested in the subject to compare 
the progress of the epidemic with the fluctuations of the 
wcatlicr : — * Tlie water of tho 'J’haines rose to the tem- 
perature of f)0 degrees at tlie end of May ; and tlic 
weekly deaths in July and August were 152, 339, 678, 
783, 926, 823, 1230, 1272, 1663; in the first w'cek of 
September 2026 deaths frorf cholera were registered ; 
and the epidemic then rapidly subsiding, the de.aths 
fell to 1682, 839, 434, in the last three weeks of the 
month. • The temperature of the Thames fell below CO 
degrees in September 16-22. The deaths from all causes 
were 3183, or about three times the average number in 

the first week of September The mortality from 

cholera varied in different districts of the metropolis 
from 8 to 239 in 10 , 000 , and w'as gre.atcst in the low, 
the w^st-drained, the poorest districts — the districts 
supplied with ^atcr from the 'riiaincs between Water- 
loo Bridge and Battersea New Town.’ 

W© may just noljp, by way of coiiclusioil^ that the 


decrease in the weekly rat© of mortality in London 
within the current quarter is extraordinary^ falling 
in some instances to 300 below the average, ^proving 
that the sickly, weakly, and inteiiiperatc, whose deaths 
would have made up tho usuah average, had been pre- 
viously carried off by the recent epidemic. 

TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROFE. 

TROJlISdE— K A A FIOR D. 

It was early on Sunday morning that the steamer caino 
to a xiausu at Trouisde. On looking forth, I found that 
w'e were in a narrow sea, skirted by gently-sloping green 
mountains on one side, and an i.sluiul of no great eleva- 
tion, but varied by thin plantations, on the other. On 
the shore of the island appeared the town of Tromsde, 
a i»lace of only about 1500 inhabitants, but important 
from its privilege of trading w ith foreign ports ; it is 
for this reason composed of better houses than towns of 
that size usually boa#t of, while its crowd of V( ssels, of 
many various flags and styles of eonstrnelion, impart, to 
it an air of activity and livclincrts whieli the traveller 
feels as very refreshing after for a week seeing nothing 
but lonely shores nnd snow-capt moiinlams. The steamer 
pauses here for thirty hours, to enable the nierclMiils 
of Trornsde to read their letters from the south, and 
prepare others to be sent on to llainmerfest — a bnsiiflss 
for which, in England, the tenth part of the time would 
probably suffice. As advantage wms to be taken of this 
pause to get the cabins cleaned, we were desired to f'o 
ashore, :ind remain there, if possibk’, till next di/. 
Ihe three Englishmen lost no lime in obeying tlie le- 
quest, each taking a light bag containing a few neces- 
saries, and never doubting that they would find a toler- 
able Uob'l in wliieli to lodge. What was oiir surpri^’e 
to be told on landing that there is no hotil in Troiitd^M 
It has the flags of half-a-dozen nations living m its 
liarbonr, and yet has no regular place of public enter- 
tainment beyond a taverns. But llieii there w-as a 
Ijossilnlity of our obtaining privati‘ lodgings. Attended • 
by a boy to act as spok» sman, we went about from one 
likely house to another in search of aceoinmudation, iFiit 
ill vain. No citizen of Tronisbe moved to take us in 
oil any terms We were thereloic obliged to return to 
the vessel and iiitreat a breakfast from the stcwai d. It 
is but justice to Tronisd ' to state, that we had eoino too 
early to give its gentlefolks an opportunity (.f showing 
us hospitality. Tiicrc had been a great I'lirly tho night 
before, wliieli had broken up at such an hour as made 
it most unlikely that any of them slioiiM see or hear uf 
throe English gentlemen seeking lodgings in their town 
at eight in the morning. 

Alter breakfast w'o again lefc the vessel, and riir only 
resource w'as a w'alk over the island. J obseivnl on 
landing that the east end of the town is seated on a 
hank of shells rising to fully 25 feet alx^n the sta. 
One of our little party had broken his watch glass on 
the voyage, and he was anxious to learn'if it could be 
replaced in Tromsile, as, if it cquld not, his means ot 
ascertaining time throughout his rcsyencc in the north 
was at an end. To his great joy we found an uluMogcr 
(watchmaker) who was able to furnish l>im witli ihe 
important little article required; the cost, too, was not 
extravagant in the circiimstancts, being only twenty - 
four skillings, or about ^‘ightpeiice of English money. 
Onr friend the uhrmagCT we found living in a neatly- 
furnished house, surrounded by a respectab^-looking 
family. He had come from Copenliagcn to practise his 
trade in this remote place. I was curious to know how 
near to him was his nearest competitor in business. 
He told us there was none at llainmerfest, nor any 
other place to the nortlnvard. There was none* to tho 
southward till you come to Trondliicm, 400 miles off. 
At Tornea, on the Gulf of Botliiiia, there wAs none, nor 
at any place thereabouts to the north or wes4‘of Sunds- 
vall. Finally, his nearest neighbour to the w'estward 
must be in Aberdeen or Peterhead. It appeared that 
his professional range was between latitude 63'* and 
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the polo, and from west longitude 3® to 36® — a mono- 
poly of geographical space perfectly enormous. 

The ^'oatlier was to-day exceedingly mild ; neverthe- 
less w’c found several patches of the snow of last winter 
in hollows on the top>)f the island. The wood is horo 
interspersed with sfhall timber houses, some of which 
are UM'd us summer residences by the merchants of 
Tromsoo, while others are only 7i/sf-honse^. A Nor- 
w'cgian lyst-house is a sniall tabernacle placed a little 
' way out of town, if possible in a wood, or on the bank 
of a lake, or at Ica^'t in a pleasant scene of some kind, 
always provided with a gallery in front, and sometimes 
I surrounded by a garden. Here the man in easy circiim- 
i stances loves to spend the evening of the first day of 
i tlie week, surrounded by his friends. If the weather 
I be pleasant, the party sits in the gallery, or lounges 
about the garden ;ind other grounds ; if not, they re- 
tire to the interior. In the evening of our arrival 
in Troin‘-o3 there was an entertainment of this kind 
given in a ly.^t-house on the hil^ A gentleman who 
• ^as present described it as attended by about twenty 
I of the most considerable persons in the place, among 
whom V .IS the pastor of a neighbouring parish. There 
! was a flic in the open .'lir to prepare hot water. An 
' immense vaiiety of wines — French, Portuguese, and 
German — was pHsented, and brandy and water was 
c(j^ii()iisly indulged in. The gentlemen sauntered about, 
smoking, in the open air, till eleven o’clock, feeling no 
ineonvenienee, notwithstanding that there was a slight 
drizzle all the time. Tlie sunlight was at that time only 
sobered, not departed, 'fhe afViir w'as described as what 
in our country would be called dull ; much indulgenco of 
tlie animal appetites, hut little conversation, and no sort 
of spirit of pleasantry. I found that it is the cu'-tom over 
all Norway to devote the Sunday evening to social plea- 
sure's. Taking literally the text, ‘the evening and the 
naoniing was the fir.'^t day,’ they consider the Sabbath 
as conirnencmg .it six o’clock on Saturday, .and termi- 
nating .at tlie same hour on Sunday- -a doctrine in 
^ which, I believe, they are countenanced by the pilgrim 
fathers of America. Acconiingly, in Norway, there is 
nq public entertainment, such as theatricals or dancing, 
permitted by law on Saturday evening; .and the more 
strict class of peojile wall not see their friends even pri- 
vately, at that time. Believing, however, the day of rest 
and of devotion to be at a close on the Sund.iy at six 
o’clock, they feel themselves then at liberty to enter 
upon any amusement or enjoyment for which they may 
have an inclination. Even in tlie liouses of tlie clergy 
there wall he found both card-playing and dancing on 
thi.s evening, and this without the slightest scandal to 
their flocks. It is a mistake into whicli an Englishman 
is very ;ipt to fall, to regard this custom of the Nor- 
wegians as indicative of a disregard for the Chrii»ti.in 
S.ibbath. The error rests primarily in the conception as 
to what ei^jstitutes a natural day. Such, nevertheless, 
IS the influence of habit, that although far ^rom setting 
myself up in judgment in the case, not only could I 
never reconcile myself to the Norwegian manner of 
spending the Sunday evening, but I never could ipiitc 
free myself of theliiotion that the people were manifest- 
ing iinlilFt'renco to sacred things. 

Tromsbe must be regarded .as a remarkable creation 
of commercial industry in a part of the earth wliich is 
properly the seat of a primitive people. It has sprung 
up witliin the last forty years fpurely in consequence of 
the fl^hi^g trade of these seas. There was exported 
from it fii 1848, of stock fish (sent to the Mediterr.a- 
nean), 80,000 vogs (.a vog is equal to forty pounds Eng- 
lish) ; of split fish (to Rus'jia), 17,000 vogs ; of Sei fish, 

20.000 vogs. This la.st kind, wliich is held in least esti- 
mation, and is really a poor article, is sent exclusively to 
Sweden, for whose humble peasantry it constitutes a re- 
lish to stilb/mipler fare. Tliere was also in the same year 
exported from Tromsoe 6160 barrels of oil (chiefly cod- 
liver oil), 8370 pieces of fox-skin, 2000 other skins, and 

23.000 pounds of bones. There are in this town several 
afilueiit mercantile families living iu a handsome style. 


The ladies arc noted for good looks and smart dresspa. 

I visited^ the Stift Arnptman, or provincial governor, at 
liH house, and found there every symptom of elegant 
life — himself a handsome, dignified-looking man, and 
his lady an e.xceedingly w^ell-bred person, surrounded 
by musical instruments and other civilised objects. Yet 
cross the Sound, and walk three miles along a lonely 
valley, and you find a camp of Ijapbanders, cwniplify- 
ing every usage wliich has been peculiar to that simple 
people from the earliest ages. ‘Tlie whole province aeeins 
to have comp into the hands of the Norwegians only 
in comparatively modern times, and it is even now • 
thought an extraordinary thing for any one to have 
visited it. I found on my return to the south that rny 
voyage to Uammerfest was spoken of by Swedes and 
Norwegians in exactly the same terms as it afterw.aids 
w'.as by my own friends at home ; nor must this appear 
too surprising, wdien we remember the small propoition 
of the British people who have sojourned in Orkney or 
Shetland, or made the tour of Connemara. 

All amusing trait of deiiioeratic ambition w'.ts men- 
tioned w’lth regard to Tromsoe. Any person in Norw.ay 
bearing a government olliec of a certain dignity, or the 
consulship of some foreign state, is held ns staiuliiig in 
ft superior rank, and his wife is addressed as F/ue (equi- 
valent to IVIyl/idy), .and his daughters hr Fni/it'i, while 
other ladies are only called Madame. I Inid frequent 
W'arnings given me as to the propriety of calling such 
and such a lady Fnie, instead of "Madame. It is a ihs- 
tinetion as iiiuch insLstud on as the ess,entinl equality of 
all the citizens in thisjion-aristocratie country. Con- 
nected with it is the f.iet that thcie is a surprising 
number of foreign consuls in Tromsoe. The im rehants, 
it seems, are eager to obtain such aiipointmcnts, albeit 
implying some trouble and little profit; or, if tliey are 
not anxious, their wives are anxious instt id, merely 
that they may possess a certain extern il di‘-tirietiou 
above common citizenship, and that tlieir ladies may 
command the magical apiiellative which sets them over 
the heads of..all madanies. 

The next morning was drizzly .and ungenicil, so that 
it was w'ith some dilllculty 1 extciitcd a giodetic me.i- 
sureinent, in order to ascertain the elevation of the 
tw'o terraces which belt tlie slnnes of the niainland. 
They proved to be respectively '>7 and 143 feet. Af(i r- 
w'.ards, when we were about to depnt, an officer of the 
law came on bo.ard, attended by a hutidier, w'ith ordiis 
to e.xecutc justice upon a dog bi longing to one of tl.e 
Eiiglisli party for h.aving bitten a gcntlcnian in TroniMie. 
Tlie incident was said to liave oeeiirred at the p.iity on 
the lull tlio night before, and the .autliuritu s had given 
an order for the death of the anim il iv\ a inattLr of 
course. The English traveller w\as at tint dissposed to 
treat the charge wdth ridicule, but found it so serious a 
matter, that he had to give up his passage, and wait to 
defend his favourite. Two gentlemen of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, who had come to the harbour in a 
yacht, offered to remain and sec justice done to him, 
and afterwards to bring him on to Alien in thiir vessel. 
Indeed the whole of the English took up the mutter 
keenly. I could not help being amused at the opposite 
and eontrastCQ lights in which the act of the dog was 
regarded by the plaintiff and defendant. To the latter 
it looked such a trifle to make a pother about — tf^c skin 
was merely grazed — the dog was only sportive, and 
meant no harm. To the fj^rnier it was an aflair of gra- < 
vity. He had been hurt, and his wife was in terror about 
him. Though the wound were quickly to heal, the dog 
might afterwards grow mad, and then the gentleman 
would take ill in the same way. Such, it seems, is a 
common belief in Norway ; and it was adduced by the 
sufferer on this occasion as an nil-sufficient reason for 
putting poor Glendalough to immediate death. I do’ not 
know how the matter ended ; but it caused the deten- 
tion of the dog during all the time I w'.as in the csiintry ; 
and wherever I afterwards went, I foundi that the story 
had made its way, and was talked about. 

In our op.ward voyage, w e passed the openings of great 
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f.ir up which we could see glacicts descending 
from the lofty field't almost to the water’s edge. wRiss- 
iiig close under the island of Ringvatsoc, which is chiefly 
composed of lofty mountains, I observed a savage valley, 
closed up towards the sea by a vast rampart of blocks, 
like the moraine of a glacier. Over the centre of the 
rampart poured a considerable stream. 1 was told that 
w ithin thi-^ rampart was a circular lake, from which the 
n.imc of the i.sland (meaning the island of the citcular 
lahf) had been taken. Along the valley-side was a 
ndge of blocks, the lateral portion of the inoraiiie. The 
mountain of Skalgamtinderiie was within sight, covered 
with eternal snow, of which one downward stream ex 
iiibited tlie usual arch at the bottom for the emission cn 
the water. It w'us evident that the rampart of blocks 
formed the dam by which the lake w'as retained. The 
course of events was evidently this : a glacier had 
dcsccMidcd from the great mountain of Skalganitindernc 
into the valley, depositing the usual charge of stones^at 
its extremity and along its sides. It had afterwards 
shrunk up to where we now see it, higli in the bosom 
of the mountain. On its retirement, the moraine acted 
as a dam, and a hike was the consequence, 

Still on ami on throU';li a lahyrinlli of fiords and 
inlands, touching now and then at a kiopman’s estab- 
li&hmcnt, wlierc the tl.ig flies merrily in lionour of the 
passing of tlic steamer. Night, sucli as it was, set in 
ujum U3 when w’o were just about to pass through 4i 
portion of the ojien sc:i. 'I'lie small island of Loppcii us 
liere the only dcflnce from the roll of the ocean. The 
inimtum of this place recalls to nio the ninark that the 
horse is an animal as yet little in use in the far noith, 
boats and reindeer superseding it for travelling, while 
eattle are employed for tillage^ Tliere was once, how'- 
ever, a horse on Loppeii ! It had been brought up 
amongst the cattle there, and Innl never seen a binglc 
creature of its ow'n kind. Being at length transfer! ed 
to a place on the mainland whore there were other 
hoi.sis, it w'as startled and evidently much annoyed by 
the sight of its new comjuiiuons. It could not be in- 
duecd to associate w'ith tljciii in any labour, and their 
approach disturbed it in its pasture. The device was 
at length hit upon to allow this poor beast to go 
amongst its old friends, the cow'S and oxen, and it was 
llien opce more at iicifect ease ; nor did it ever after- 
w'ards manifest any desire to enter the society of its 
own species. 

At an early hour next morning we found the vessel 
stilling into the Altenliord, the district wliicli I was to 
rcc'irii as my head-quarters in the north. At Talvig, 
Qiiaenvig, and other recesses in the rocky coast, I be- 
held with curiosity those remarkable curtain-like ram- 
parts of alluvial matter, faced with terraces, which have 
helped so much to give tins district celebrity with geolo- 
gibts. By and b}^ w’e entered a narrow* branch of the 
Altcnflord, c.illed Kaafiord, w'liere an English company 
ha.s for tw enty years past carried on an extensive copper- 
mining concern. Mr Thomas, the intelligent manager 
of tliese works, was on board with us as a passenger, 
on his return from business utTromsbe; and a previous 
correspondence having prep.ireil him fi.r iny visit, he 
ins; ded on my landing at his liou.‘«e, and staying there 
till I should sliape out plans for a future course. 

Here, thin, in a narrow fiord close upon the 70th 
par.illel, terminated for the present this for me singular 
ey^iedition. I found myself, howler, in the midst of a 
little colony of my country men, for almost necessarily 
the copper- w'Orks are conducted solely by Englishmen. 
We first sco^the liill-sido partially covered by debris, 
aild huge timber fabrics connected with the works, 
while large smclting-houaes line the shore below. We 
pass a promontory on which a pretty modern church is 
bitu.ited.'and then come in sight of an inner vale, where 
one of tlie mqst prominent objects is a long, lowjiouse, 
with attendJhit buili^ngs, all smart and fresh, and some- 
what like the estabkshnient of a respectable yeoman in 
England. This may be described as the residentiary 
house for the works. Algng the liill-side, in the*rear. 


are scattered many small timber-houses, being the resi- 
dences of the working-people, who number in all fibout 
700. On the shore is a quay, with storehouses, in one 
of which every conceivable necessary of (ife is sold. 
Such is the Kaafiord establishment — winost Interesting 
example of English enterprise and perseverance, by 
which, for twenty >ears past, civilised usages and largo 
sums of money have been introduced into what would 
. otherwise be a desert abandoned to bears and w'olves. 

I beheld the whole place not merely with interest, but 
with rwpcct, because there are heroisms in commerce 
as well as in war, and these be of them. 1 could not 
behold but with a touched spirit the spectacle of a set 
of educated lOnghsh men, and Englishwomen too, settling 
iven temporarily in this remote corner of the earth, 
where for Xhree mouths they see not tho sun, in prose- 
cution of that noble object — the doing of an appointed 
work, by which to benefit the community, and attain 
for themselves the just requital of an independent sub- 
sistence. 

The residentiary house, as I have quaintly but not 
inaptly called it, is a plain, roomy, and comfortable 
habitation, where Mr Thomas and his wife, a beautiful 
young Norwegian lady, are master and mistress, while 
the other officers of tho works are also entertained in 
it at a general table. I was particularly gratified to» 
find ill this extensive family circle a young married 
daughter of (’onsul-Gencral Crow'c, whose kind atten- 
tions to me at Christiania had given me an interest 
in all that belonged to him. Being so large n group 
in themselves, they must be the less likely to pine 
for the want of external society. Tliey receive, how- 
ever, English visitors like myself every summer, by 
which their native feelings and usages are ever kept 
in a certain freshness. As for the winter, it is special!}^ 
the season of gaiety in Norway. Much interchange of 
visiting then takes place ; not only because it is a timo 
w'ben country business is unavoidably suspindeil, but 
because of the facilitation to movement which is afforded 
by the frozen snowy surface. Every one hero speaks 
with delight of the merry winter season, when all set 
themselves to be as happy, and to make others as 
happy, as possible. At Kaafiord the gentlemen have a 
billiard -table and pliilosophical instruments. Their 
scientific observations .are regularly reported to the 
Britisli Association. The ladies have that unfailing 
attendant on English polite life everywhere — the piano- 
forte, English books, periodicals, and newspapers come 
at regular iiitcrvsils. And so, with active duties light- 
ening the hi)ui\s, life passes on. I thought I could hoar 
an occasional sigh for distant England, which nothing 
can ever fully replace to one of its children ; but such 
feelings do not necessarily embitter existence; they 
only throw a tender haze over its sunshine. I may 
remark that the Norwegian usages prevail to great 
degree in this house, at least hu far as concerns hours 
for meals, and the kinds of food presented at egch. Tiie 
English colony has very wisely endeavoured to adapt | 
itself to the habits of the people amoifg whom they live. 
Native visitors, therefore, leel nothing Itrangc here ; 
and the inmates must in their turn find mut^^ers tlw 
more agreeable when they visit the natives. 

Like every other sheltered recess in the district, the 
opening of two valleys which meet at the head of Kaa- 
fiord is filled up AMth a curt«|ii of alluvium, excepting 
only the ravines through wTiich the rivers descend. 
This alluvial formation, rising like a wall, with a^cr- 
feclly flat top, and horizontal terraces seaming its front, 
has a striking appearance from the house. Its singular 
aspect naturally leads one to surmise for it a peculiar 
geological history ; and doubtless it has undergone some 
extraordinary transitions. Manifestly it is composed of 
the spoils of the two rivers which here flow into tb^ i^n. 
At tho mouth of the greater river Alten, not ^ off, 
there is a precisely similar furniation, but of much 
greater extent. About ten years ago, w lien the French 
Scientific Expedition of the North stopped for some 
time at Kaafiord, one of the officers, M. Bravais, was 
• • • • 
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struck by the extraordinary appearance of these great 
sand: curtains overhanging the beach. He found, along 
the line of sounds towards llammerfest, h portion of the 
rocky coast marked with two lines of erosion or cut ter- 
races at certainrJieiglits above the sea, and evidently 
the work of tliat clement at some remote period when 
the sea and land stood at di/ferent relative levels. 
Strange to say, it appeared from his barometric mea- 
surements that these two lines underwent a gradual 
rise from llammerfest southward, until they disap- 
peared at Komagflord, after an uninterrupted course of 
twenty-tlvo miles. He nevertheless connected them, 
after almost as great an interval, with the sandy ter- 
races now described, which are of still higher level, and 
thus arrived at a hypothesis tliat the land between 
llammerfest and Kauflord, in rising from the sea, had 
made a pause, during which the upper line was made ; 
then an angular movement had taken place, causing the 
southern district to rise farther than the north ; then a 
second pause, during which the lower line was made; 
after which there had been another unequal soulkvement. 
I now proposed to review' this investigation carefully, 
and wdtli superior means of ascertaining levels — not, 1 
must confess, without a strong suspicion that there was 
some fallacy in tJic case, since all similar marks which 

had seen in other countries observed an exact level, 
ns do apparently the two terraces extending so great a 
wa)' on the coast of Norway to the southw aid. 

^Ir Paddison, a young English civil engineer and 
student of geology, had come in the Prinds Gustaf in 
scrirch of sport; but lieariiig of my purpose, he offered 
to accompany me, and give Ins professional assistance in 
taking the levels. He was now, therefore, like myself, 
a guest of Mr 'rhomas. We quickly addressed our- 
^selves to the measurement of the Kaaliord terrace, 
which we found to bo at th» front about 220 feet high ; 
but the plain at top rose a litlle tow'ards the liills, and 
we liad ultimately to set down the entire elevation at 
239 feet above high water in the bay. Two terraces on 
the face were 52 and 12.3 feet, and there was a faint 
, interniodiato one at between 80 and 90. We spent a 
whole day in examining the neighbouring grounds. In 
many parts free of alluvial facing, or elevated above it, 
W’p found the rocks admirably dressed and polished by 
the ice of ancient times, the line of the dressing being 
from south to north, or coincident with the direction of 
the valley. At one place, upwards of 250 feet above 
the sea, there was a ridge of native ro( k extending a 
considerable way, much like the inverted hull of a ship. 

It had been all nicely smoothed like somo artificial 
object, as had also been the longitudinal liollow space 
between it and the hilN. Still higher, there rt'ited on 
the niouiit.il n - f.ice a horizontal range of blocks and 
detritus, evidently the remains of an ancient lateral 
moraine. Of course these dressings must have taken 
place in an ago anterior to that in wliich the alluvial 
terraces had been formed, for otherwiMc the material 
of the terraces must have been sw'ept away by the de- 
scending ice. * 

A second -day was spent in these investigations. 
'»Vhat f^loiie lessened our enjoyment ot tliern w’us the 
weather becoming now exceedingly warm, and the con- 
sequent and excessive anno} ance w'e sustained from mos- 
quitoes. One of our ladies was kind enough to furnish 
U3 with veils of green ga(ize, wlierewith wc enshrouded 
our licads as we w'cut about. Still, the pestilent insects 
got about our necks and ears, and made us smart so 
sorely as greatly to discompose our levelling operation «». 

1 could scarcely have believed beforehand that so small 
and weak a fly had the power of penetrating through a 
thick woollen stocking in order to exercise its suctorial 
powers ; yet w'e had ample demonstration that it can do 
ao. In such overgood weather the calm and coolness 
of the long evening are much enjoyed. I shall not soon 
forget the impression produced upon me, ns wo sat 
quietly in the parlour between ten and eleven o’clock 
of the eecond evening, looking along the calm fiord to- 
wards the insular mountains, i^liind which the lun was 


still glowing, though dimly, when a gallant war vessel, 
with all its sails set to catch the indolent breeze, moved 
into the confined space, and proceeded to cast anchor. 
So startling an apparition of artificial life in the midst 
of such a scene, and at such an hour, might liave been 
at an ordinary time of difficult explanation ; Init Mr and 
Mrs Thomas had heard of a French corvette Jiaving 
been at H.^immcrfest a week or two ago, and of a ball 
which the officers li.ad given the ladies of that hyper- 
borean town — for what clime is too iingenial for French 
gallantry? — so it was quickly understood that this was 
the same vessel. On this conclusion, it became certain 
that we should presently have some fresh additions to 
the social circle at Kaafiord. 

Next morning we were to have proceeded at an early 
hour with Mr Thomas on an excursion to Raipas, a 
subordinate establishment of the Copper Company on 
the Alteii River, wlicro I expected to see some leniark- 
able objects. We were delayed, however, by the arrival 
of the Prinds Gnstaf on her return voy.age from Hain- 
merfest, with a few ladies of that town on ii Mbit to Mis 
Thomas, and also a number of gentlemen, who were per- 
mitted to land and spend an lioijr before the steamer 
should proceed southward. Sauntering about the shore 
during this interval, 1 was introduced by one of the 
English gentlemen to a person whom he ivas jde'ised 
to entitle the Minister of the North Cape. I beheld a 
tall, fair-complexioned, somewhat pensive-looking man, 
of about forty-five, dressed in clothes only j'artrdly 
hhiLlc. as IS the custom of clergy men m Norway. On 
inquiring strictly who itw.as I had the licnour now to 
know for the first time, T learned that it w.is l\lr Zetlitz, 
the pastor of the extreme north parish of Norwax, lu 
which the North Cape of course is situated. Being a 
votary of the Waltonian art, he liad come to have a ii w' 
days’ fishing at Kaafiord. I looked with int'^rest on the 
I man whose lot in life it is to keep up the liglit of Chiis- 
I tianity in a region so remote from civilisation, and from 
all tliat educated man usually siglis after. Finding him 
w'cll acquainted with Englisli, I enternl inlo emnirsa- 
tion with him regarding his euro. Ilia parish, iiamtd 
Kistraiid and Kautokeino, extends over a tni-l of 
ground measuring as great a distance from the North 
Cape southward as there is from Ncwo.istle to Brij'J.ton, 
or from John o’ Groat’s House to Edinburgh— namely, 
forty-five Norwegian miles. It (.ontains only 2000 in- 
habitants, mostly Laplanders ; but the Lipl.indcis, as T 
afterwards learned, are in greit p'^rt Clii i'^tianist d, and 
even in many instances excel the Nurwcgi.'ins in tlnir 
respect for the services of religion. Mr Zethtz h.ss two 
stations for residence — a Lap To,\n c.dled Kanijok for 
winter, and one near the sea, at the other end of the 
parish, for summer. He has to travel much about at all 
times. I asked if he used horses for this purpose ; he 
said no — there was but one liorse in the whole pari"!!. 
He travelled by reindeer, winch the people, iiiidcT certnin 
regulations, were bound to furnish to him -gr-ituitonsly. 
Meeting with such a man was at first attcndid wnth a 
curious feeling, but this was soon effaced by his gentle 
and amiable manners : and when I discovered tint tho 
North-Cape parson is a lover of the poetry of L}ron, 
which he reads in the origin.al, I ceased to think of him 
but as one of the people I am accustomed to meet daily. 
He inherits the poetical temperament, it wolild ap))( ar, 
from Ids father, who, bkewise a clergyman, was a distin- 
guished writer of v^se about the era of the Frenif.di 
Revolution, being particularly successful in convivial 
songs, many of which .are still popular in Norwa}% 
though this is a style im the decay in that country, as it 
is w'ith ourselves. 

After the steamer had taken its departure, wo once 
more prepared to set out; but presently another impedi- 
ment appeared. A boat was seen gracefully mbving up 
the calm fiord, rowed by ten men, who lifted their oars 
in a peculiar manner high above tho watiT/, while one 
gentleman sat in the stern. It was qniickly understood to 
be the long-boat of the French corvette, probably bring- 
ing tfle captain ashore to call for Mr Thomas. A group 
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t)f lA went down to the qiny to wait his landing The 
b ) it » n])proaehed, and a li indsomely- dressed ^naval 
othitr stepped ashore I fdt the strikin*' tontmst be- 
tween his j)crfect toilet niid our mou itam girbs We 
went bick with him to the house, wliero he was intro 
diued to Mrs Thomas, and renewed Ins atquaintame 
with lier Ilimmerfest victors It appealed that his 
\essel was tlie Poui-vo^aiUe^ of sixteen ffuns, engaged on 
p cruise tor the protection of the Frt neh fisheries She 
had been four months from home, md was now return 
mg fiom Icel ind to the south 1 should ha\e little eit- 
pected beforehand that there was any coininen ground 
of soei il life on w hieh I could li ive met tins foreign 
navil ofluer, but the contrary soon appealed, for I re 
c Ik etc 1 tile II ime of hi5 \es8el as one which had been 
in the birth of Forth two or three jears ago, when she 
had uiif irtii lately lun down a smaller Frene h vessel, and 
thus c inn. in a fwiinful manner under pub ic attention 
111 1 linburgh Iho captain told me that he had been 

0 unf )i tun ito a* to be concerned In the affair, hav 
mg been commander of the lost vessel J)c> not such 
leeognisuKcs in extnordmary eireumstaiK is seem to 
li ippcii ntlur ni nc fn(nientl> thin we would nitunlly 
t\pe t’ Vintlur luiiius circumstance was that he 
had I MIL t) this lonely hiy '’t tlie eomni'ind of the 
Lre u i Vh ni iltv, t) tike up soini bulk> instruments 
1 fu ten >eu ) by the b( leiititic Expedition, landing 

I fir t iH I irp SL the d ly after I hid come to test for 
tlie 111 “it time s line of the scientific observitions naic 
by I inbei ct lli it expc liti ii Mncovci, he w is 
n viT 1 ) sill to 111 liith of 1 irtli, and the i ext citv 
m wli (li he wool 1 s t his fiot was that in win h I 
ti en 1 my life \\ c indulged m a penny a lining in ml 
I ( f mm 1 10 ^ i ding th o ( urious coinei leiiees* foi a fi w 
I mu ut ml then finding the rrtnehman ignormt of 
[ the hibtoi> of his c mntry fii the past two months 
I mf rnied him if Hit destriieti n of the pnty tf the 
AI untiin ml the fli ht of M 1 ediii Ilollin, in eonse 
q 1 net if the nsurreeti ii of tli Htli of June After 
h )i 1 luftl 1 L in\Lrt.iti in, he ] olit 1/ took his lea've of 
the ] 1 1 t an 1 w e ill pioee^ led along the fi ir I together, 
he to liio \ cisel, md we on our w ly to Kaipas 

R C 

Jl 1 P R 0 D ri C 1 I O N Ob b J 11 N S 
1 TRNs constitute a i it icious and liig,hly inteiesting 
1 11 Illy of jlmt'?, foun I in ill paits of the woild wheie 
th re 13 siifii cut 1 1 jibtuie and not too iigorous a cli 
in he, iml aUli uf^h eier^ iic must be 1 tiiiiliai with 
th i aj pcai me'' li in thi e'' iiiipk Imnished by our 
c II non 1 1 ike jjet he wouM foiiii i ^uy iinpcifect 
ilri oi tile tub tiom such a spceiiiieii Instead of 

1 I I T il ng with an undergroun I stem, pushing up 
ai I unJ 1 ling its cunoiisl} wjii| j cd up leaves as it goes, 
n St H lei \ the Fhilq pines and other places, it aiibes 

with a 1 18 JC ti( tr ink from ten to fifty cr sixty feet high, 
in in Lc I with an immense tuft of graceful foliage, 
an I e\Lii cmulites the pilm in grandeur md beauty 
boMiil (f the order thus command attention by their 
lolty statuio and iinposi ig appeal ance , some astonish 
by their cunoiis foniis, as the hares’ foot of the Canary 
Ibl Is, wliile all please by the delicacy and giacc of 
then hiely ^reen loa>es 

It lb iiol/ our intention, however, to make a tour 
tin ugh the family, and t ike a glance individually at its 
m\3t leui likable members, but tej lay before the leader 
the lecent discoveries iii their fiUjCtihciiion, hitherto so 
iriuch a mystery i 

E\eiy tyro »n botany knows that/feitilisation is effected 
in flowering plants by the shedding of the pollen o>er 
the stigma, but in ferns the so called seed appears on 
tho back of their leaies, without being preceded by pol 
Ion or aTi<#hers, or any of the usual fertilising apparatub, 

^ nee they aie ranged un ler the class Cryptogatnia, or 
hi Idcii friietoficatioii IVIaiiy attempts weie indeed made 
to detect, and Hedw.^, as well as others, imagined they 
had discovered, anthers, or holies analogous to them, in 
termingled* with the seed^oi adjacent thereto, bift no 


thing certain was known on thd Subject till lately, whan 
Count Suminski* brought forward obfervatmus dwman- 
stiatmg the piocess of fructification, aiid its entire hai!^ 
iiiony with that of othci plants. 

Let us take a spore, or seed, as it is popularly termed, 
^from tho back of the leaf of a feiii, wheie tHe^ lu'e found 
in such profusion, place it in the soil, follow its progress, 
and, with the count as our guido, we shall soon arrive hi 
a just conception of Us devclopraont and mode of iepro<* 
ductioii I he spore having geiminated, first produces a 
leaf like expansion, clinging close to the soil, and deriv- 
ing iiouiishment fiom rootlets emerging from its under 
surface I his first leaf, or * primary frond,* bears no re- 
•lemblance to the tiue leaf of tho fern, is very much alike 
Hi all species of the tube, and is usually temporary. It 
1 .^ a most important pait of the plant, howcrei, for it is 
on this that anthers and pistils aio produced, and fer- 
tilisation effected through their union In older to be 
satisfied of this, let the primary fiond be examined aSsU 
duuusly with a microscope of 300 or 400 lineal powers, 
and there will be found to arise amongst tho common 
cells others of a peculiar character instead of colouring 
mattci, these contain granules, which Speedily alse bo 
come colls, packed up and pressing against each other 
within the parent cell, like the seeds of a poraegrniiate 
within the iind Ihese compound cells hnio been termed 
nnthendia^ and are analogues of the aiithcis of flowering*' 
plants, as we shall speedily set 

Besidis these antheridia, which are iisuilly pretty 
numeicus, n few othei botlics become apparent consist 
mg eich ^f a cell with a tubulai neck, simewhat resem 
bling a 1 loicnco fl ibk, at its bottom it contains a single 
^germ cell or embrjo Ihcso bodies have received the 
appellitioii of pistilhUa^ and repicaont the germs Or 
ludiinentiry fiuit of the moie perfect orders of plants 

Having thus made out the paits necessary for fructifi 
cation, let us pursue the process to its completion, an I 
we have no doubt the i oiiti mplation oi it will yield both 
intti action and astonishment hollowing the progress of 
the antheridia, these are found to biiist and liberate the 
secondary cells each of these is seen to include a longish 
bo ly, folded up on itself, which is set at liberty by thO . 
iiiltuieof its piiRon wills, and is then shown to bo m 
shape Bornowhat like a tadpole, with a slight enlargement 
at the tip of the t\il ihese have been designated ‘ epical 
filaments,* and h 1 1 been noticed by Nepgeli and othei s 
on the pinnaij frond several years ere buminski demon 
stilted then nature and use As soon as the spiial fila 
inents have been let forth by the bursting of the antheridia 
and secoiidaiy cells, they move about with a lively and 
independent mction thiough the mucilaginous fluid on 
the Buiface of the frond, and entering the open mouths 
of the bottle like pistillidia, come in coiitact with tho 
embryo at its bottom, and effect its fcitilisation tisualiy 
sevenl spii il hlduients enter one pistillidiuni, and fJie 
dilited extiemities of their tails aie applied to the em- 
biyo Cl germ cell, just os we find many particles of polhn 
shed over the stigma of the higher oidei of plants in order 
to insure the ' setting of the fiuit * 

Ihe germ cell or ernbiyo being thus fertilised, instead 
of passing into ihe state of perfect seed, as in flowering 
plants, commences forthwith to gixiw, and by the ord»w^ 
nary process of coll growth, pushing forth roots and leaves, 
gets giaduilly developed into the full grown plant * 

In flowering plants it is well known that the cotyledon 
Airni«ihes the embryo with i^urishment m the early 
stages of its growth, till, by the development of the 
necessary oigaiis, it is able to support itself In thc^rn, 
the piimary fiond acts the part of a cotyledon, by sup- 
plying nourishment to the fertilised embryo, until, hav - 
ing put foith leaves and roots, it is able to exist on its 
own rcsouiccs 

br 111 what has lieen here stated of this wonderful pio- 
cese, it IS evident that the germ cells of the pistillidia are 
the tiue seeds of the fern, out it is also plain that me of 
the purposes which seeds serve — nimcly, the niultfplica- 

* On the History of the Development of Ferns By Count I 
SuminskL 


tion qf the species —cannot nell be cfTected by them; 
hencf) the production of gemmee or spores on the back of 
the leaf. 

In many plants* do we find the production of detach- 
able buds or bulbels, by which propagation or increase 
may take place : Ihe familiar turncap lily carries a bulbel* 
in every axil of its stem; the begonia and nchiinenes 
frequently produce nothing eh^e instead of Howers; yet 
although the patent plants may be reproduced and in- 
creased by these, one never thinks of calling them seeds; 
no more are the geinmoe of ferns entitled to be ranked as 
such. TJio infiorescencG of the fern, in fact, seems to stop 
shoit in the middle of its course; and instead of * show- 
ing flower/ unfolding the parts of fructific.ition, and per- 
fecting its seeds, as other plants usually do, it contents 
itself with forming fiowor-buds merely, which, separating 
from the parent, furnish the means of iiiciease and disse- 
mination. One of these finding a suitable restingplacc, 
expands into the primaiy fiond, beating anthers and 
gorms, and in this respect is quite analogous to the flower 
of flowering plants. 

The supporters of tl^e alternate-generation theory of 
Sara and Steenstrup,* w'ould put forth the forn as an in- 
stance of this in vegetable life. Staitiiig with the gemma 
from the buck of the leaf, we have the phase A; aiising 
ftoin this we have the pilmary frond, or phase 13 ; suc- 
ceeding this are the antheiidia and pistillidia, or phase 
C; tho union of thcise originates the young fern, which, 
at lived at matuiity, is phase 1 ), giving biith to A again, 
and completing the circle. All these changes, however, 
aie instances of moiphological development meicly, since 
tiue reproduction occurs only once in the series; and the 
same remark holds good in the pbcudo-altcrnatc-geneia- 
tion theory of animal life, as has been recently brought 
out by the discoveries of Sir J. u. Dalyell, Professor 
^Owen, and others. 

The interest of Suminski’s discoveiy of the fructifica- 
tion of ferns, here biicfly detailed, is not confined to the 
elucidation of a curious process in iiatuie: it is a great 
step gained in the consolidation of our ideas lespeeilng 
the reproductive process geneially, and so far a confir- 
mation of the great physiological a\ioin-Omma ccovo 
cum ovo. 


CoTnmit for f^ouitj^ 

PlIOEDC GRA\r. 

‘ Mamma,* said Phoebe Giant, looking up 'from a fiill 
which she had been dieaming over for half an hour, * do 
you know Kate Collins was at the theatre on W' ednesday 
night \ ’ 

‘ WellJ Phoebe, and what then?* said her mother 
quietly. 

* Why —why, mamma, only that I should like so 
dreadfully to go too.* 

‘ DrladlfaU?/, Phoebe ? * 

* No, no — not exactly that, but very miith; you know 
what I mean V 

‘ I know well what you mean, my dear child; but 1 re- 
member having often to\d >ou how much I dislike those 
Wong expressions which you constantly make use of for 
the moA trivial things. You will find out the disadvan- 
tage of it yourself some day; for w'hen ^ou really wish 
and require a strong word, you will not be able to find 
one which will express your feelings.* 

Phoebe was silent, and ^he frill advanced a little. At 
lastciihe could contain herself no longer. * IVIamma, may 
J go to the theatre 1 * 

* Which theatie, Phoebe; there are so many in Lon- 
don?* 

' 1 mean the prettiest oi all, mamma; the one that 
Kate was at, where “ Beauty and the Beast’* is acted 
exactly as it is written hi tho fairy-tale book. It is not 
like a silly Christmas pantomime, mamma, which I never 
imdcf.jtand, but it is the dear old tale that you used to 
tell me so often; and Kate says the hist scene, where 

Hat < * See No. 100 , new sertts. 


Beauty consents to many the Beast, and w'hen he clit.igcs 
all at once into a handsome young prince, is theUuost 
beautiful thing she ever saw. Oh, may I go ?* 

Mrs Giant thought foi a little, and then said, ^ You 
know I have not been quite pleased wdth you lately, 
Phoebe. You have been veiy idle indeed for two oi three 
days. That niece of work in your hands ought to ha\c 
been finitthea long ago, >et here it is not iieaily done. 
You allowed tho least thing to distract your attention.* 

*Oh, mamma, I will finish this horrid frill to-day, and 
be so good that you W’ont know me.* 

Her mother smiled, and leplied, * That is not very 
flattering to yourself, my dear child; however, as a little 
idleness has been >our only fault lately, shall go and 
see “Beauty and the Boast,** and this \ery night too; but 
upon three conditions.’ Phoebe gave n little scream of 
delight, and her mother continued — ‘Your aunt and 
cousins are going this evening, and I will jjin them, and 
take you too, if you do as I wish.* 

* Yes, ^es, dear, kind, good mainnui : tell me what it is 
I must do ^ * 

* It is now twelve o’clock, Phoebe: well, one of my 
conditions )<i, that by two this full bhall be finished, and 
neatly too.* 

‘ Oh, mamma, theie is bo much of it to do ' ’ 

‘ Not more than you can easily manage if 3 ou aie busy, 
Phoebe. Another is, that duiiiig these two hours yo 1 do 
not go into the garden, but stay in this 100m ■ I know if 
3()U leave it, the frill will never bo done. 'J he thud is, 
that you do not have a woid to siy to Lunn dm mg that 
tunc. Do not intenupt mo. I know she will eomc and 
sciatch at the window, and wag hci tail, and intrcat 3’^o’i 
to come and play with her; but keep youi 03 cs iqion 
youi wmik, and she will soon go away. Aftei two o’clock 
you may play or do what you choose, I am now going to 
town upon some business which will occup> me till thicc 
o’clock; but remember the frill must be finished by 
two.’ 

Phoebe jo3'fully promised; and a shoit time after, hei 
mamma left hei, and went out. At fust all went on 
biilliantly: Phoebe worked bii-.ily -so busily, tliat she 
became leiy W'arm, and accoulingly ojiened the window 
and placed her stool beside it. The an wus ple.isant and 
refreshing, and the mignionette and sweet-peas winch 
were under the window smelt deliciously, and cooled 
Phoebe’s hot brow. Her w oik Icll funn her hands, and 
she began to think how channing it would be to sto hei 
favouiite fuiry tale acted. One thought leads to another. 
Thinking of Beauty suggested the lOae which had co'^t 
her father so much pain to piociirc. ‘ How much 1 
should like a rose just now ’ My own little garden, 
where the be&t loses grow, is not vciy fai fioni thi'^ ; I 
might lUTi to it, and come back ngaui in an ins^ult. 
But mamma said I was not to play in tlie garden, 'line 
— but then she said it was because she knew I should 
not w’ork if I were there. Now I am so hot here, and it 
looks BO cool in my honoysac klc-bowci, that I am suie I 
should work a gi eat deal bettci thtio. I am quite cci- 
tain if mamma had known 1 could woik bcttei lu the 
garden, sho would have told me to go. I can tell hei 
when she returns that 1 was very hot, and if I had stayed 
in the house, could not have finished my fiill. I know' 
she will not be displeased.* 

All these thoughts pmssed through Phoebe’s biain very 
rapidly; and acting upon the impulse of l.ic moment, 
she ran down the steps which led from the window 
upon the lawn. She [jjirst plucked tho rose she coveted, 
and then pioceeded to the bower of honeysuckles, 
which was her favourite retreat when slio was ined 
of everything else. IjIIow pleAsant it i,? here!* she 
thought. * How much nicer than being in the houb’e I 
The Bun is so bright, and seems to kiss the littio flowers, 
that nod and say how glad the}' are to see him. How 
happy tho bees are to feed upon this delieiou linney- 
suckle : I should almost like to be a bee 1 * and thinking 
of this, the work fell from Phoebe’s idle *''ands. ‘ Gh 
what a beautiful butterfly!’ she exclaimed, as one of a 
delicate blue colour settled upon a carnation which Was 
near *he bower. It is just the kind that Robeit wished 
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feo Ach, an I h )w delighted he ^\Ollld be if 1 were to got 
it loBhiin ’ With noiselcBs attps Phoebe Avent on ti[.toe 
f) the. t u nation her iprou i used in both hui9^, she 
stooped to entrip the beautiful cre\turc which A/as flut- 
tviin^ on tlie IIoaaci Her heart beating, her eyes gliat 
enin^, she was just going to tncirclc it, aaIicii something 
bthin 1 pulled her drtss Ihe moAeniont startled the 
butterfl'^, Avhich fUw oil immediately, and Phoebe, dis Ap- 
pointed of hr i piey, turned louiid to see AAhat had touched 
her lo hei disiiiay she saiv Luna ficiinptriiig oil A\ith 
the full, Avhich she had leit lying in the boA\ei ‘ Oh 
Luin, Luna ' gue ino my full Oh >oii naughty dog, 
liy it doAvn instintly** Hut I iina < a idcntly thought liia 
iiii^tiess was playing Avith him as usual and rui lound 
iind 1 UTul tin beds Avith the full in his in mth, enjoy 
ing the fun of being cliised nniusinglj ‘Oh naughty, 
ri'^L hty d you shall be be iten if you di not givf me 
my li 11 * Hut off flew 1 una, regardless of the thieateu 
li A\ 1 N, A\hich dnibtless he knew well w uld iicMi he 
fultille I 

Ihc ^ate leiJing to the lOil at the end of the gai 
1 1 den AA IS ( pt 11 , } nd the d )g duled out, folloAAed by the 
di tin tel Plnehe When she g)t upon the roil, slu 
ti \ I uni at i little distance nllingtACi and oa < r vrith 
lit full in the mul, lud biikin" with all his might 
11 fit riisht 1 up, ai I tins tiiin jsli tee led in b( izing 
1 Mis’ it IS iiefly fit tt he toiitln 1, being 
e \ei I w t* 1 il ‘ Int sh ill I do t what shall I do 
til u lit 1 I tl ‘ nh tins eonifs of g ing into tlio u 
den aaIk 1 aa is 1 il lUn’ Hoav disoltdient T Iuac 
lee • Oh AA lilt nil 1(1 TMioehc AAiilko I sh Avly into 
tJic lini p, Aesuhii^ in liPi mind Aihat •’he c ul I lo to 
nuj I ill itteis ‘ J full is not torn Ah, 1 kiiOAV Avhat 

AAill mil it all iJ^ht ’ she cued j ytulJy.ns i happy 

I 111 u ht btiuek In i mind ‘ 1 aviU AAash it—not Aeiy 

I < le in th iigli, toi it wss duty belf re — iiul non it, and then 

I n ne will b( n y the wiser Iheie is alw lys i file in 
1 1 11 11 1 1 ’s die sin i ui, aaIicu I cm heU the non 
1 1 tl> Ifliofle lies 11 t the be ho in, Avhoie she eaie 
iull> w ished the frill lUhou h it t k lon^c’* than she 

hi 1 ( \[ ettd she then lusln J d wn to the closet in the 

liui Iiy when she 1 new the lunsAAeie kept, ind s le 
cee le I in fin ling a sni ill one Ihe fiit ui the dressing 
r )m was exeelltui, so tint the iK n did not take Teiy 
1 ) 11 ^ tl he it, although it seemed houis to the impatient 
Ph cl e, Avh ) lu ruble I lest any of the seivants should 
I c me in I lie clock struck two us she hnibhcd iioiung 
' the lull Ph che Av 13 ni li sp nr ‘ How unfortunate I 

I nil,’ sul tluu IS two o’elnk, and the full not 

M nly 1 i( ’ Then she l(„in a^ini to re iboii within 
hci elt, 1 i_,(tti r int) h av much tiouble hei ic isoning 
pi weis had bi ii^ht hei 1 cl re ‘ IMumma smd I wts to 
tini h the lull in tAV a h uis, hoav I hiAe only worked at I 
It oi e hi Ul Bjiue one oM ek I haie not put i stitch I 
in Arainin i does ii )t eouie ni till thiee, if 1 am busy, | 

I sliall be al h to Iniijli it by tint time, and perhaps 
she will not isk me Avhen it aaus done J hus it AViH bo 
( nly tw houis iftei all ’ 

PJiu le iieordiiigly sit to woik in iip.ht down earnest, 
novel 1 okiiig up oneo t\ll she ha I come to iho end As 
the last stitch was put in, the hands ol the tmiepicco 
pointed to Aao minutes past three 

*( )a 1 * sa-il Phoebe to herself, ‘ njamina 

Avill bo home immediately, and theie is the iron still on 
the ^rati |1 inubt take it into the garden to get cold 
befue 1 put it awiy ’ Hastily she seized the non, foi- 
gettiiip, thit it must he Aery hoiJ although it had not 
bAn ex ictly on the fire Hut sfo threw it down in a 
moment, and drew bick with a sciftam ‘ Oh my hand — 
my po )i haryl, Iioav it is burnt II Oh, oh, what shall I 
do i IloAA dreadfully painful it * 

Phoebe kncAv that eotton-wool was an excellent thing 
fii A burn but she did not lemembtr Aihcie to get any 
I okmg^iiund the loom a iguely, as if slip expected to 
tee sjoie of the Aviahed for article lying near, she es])ied 
lier niamm^ jcavcI box upoif the toilet tabic. * Ah, I 
knnv there yvill be soiim theie, ond the key is always in 
tint little drawei To the little drawer she went, 
took out the key, opened the jewel-box, touejed a 


•ipring which she knew ol, and to Jier great joyr # 
quantity of cotton wool, wi^eh her mamnla 
kept there bhe pulled out a lergo piece, but A 
doing so did not perceive that she also pulled with It 
curing which Avas lying there, and which fell unheard 
on the flooi Phoebe locked the box,l[mt the key bauk 
again in the drawei, lyrapt her hand iiith^wool, ti^hich 
sh^e found soothed ihe palu very much, and carefully took 
the noil into tlio garden, where it soon ^ot cpld She had' 
just pUeed it in the closet, when the carnage drew up to 
the door, and her mamma stepped out 

Phoebe fieAV up stairs, and was met m the hall by her 
minimi, Aiho kissed hei affectionately, and asked if the 
Inll Avas done 

* \ cs, mamma, quite done,* said Phoebe 

‘ 1 am glad of that, dailing,’ said her kind iimTnma. 

‘ And did you finish it m tiAO houis 

‘ Tu two houis and five minutes exactly * 

‘ \h, AAell, fiAe minutes don’t mattei,* said her mother 
smiling ‘ it will make no diftexenco lane and Lauia 
are quite delighted at the prospect cf baling you with 
them to night They aro to be here at fiAO o’clock 
precisely, and sec here, Phoebe I haic been to youi 
iaAourite Pnei’s m Hc^pni Stieet, and biought you two 
paii3 f b\os, oni of which you inubt Avear this eiAening 
1 haie also got some of that “ Hose-the ” scent for you, 
Avhicli yi u like so much * « 

‘ Oh, tha ik you deai mamma,’ said Phoebe in k Ioav 
Apue, btif telling out her left hmd to take the gloies and 
seeiit 1 he iioht h mil aaus employed in searching foi a 
lefiactory handkoi chief, Avliieli Avaa supposed to be at the 
bottom of hei pocket, hut siinehow ncAci made its ap- 
ptaranct Hei m imma s kindnOss quite «itaggercd Phoebe, 
and as she followcl hei up staiio, her eyes weio full of 
tears 1 he frill, the sight of Avhich made her quite sick, 
AAtts hing upon the dicssing room table Mrs Grant took 
it up, and admired the Avoik 

* It IS veiy nieilydone indeed, iiiy dear child,' she said 
*yoi see what cm he done if you act your mind to it 
^ou haie woiked this a try Avell inleod Did you fulfij 
my other conditions * ’ 

‘^t thib moment a knock Avas heard at the door, and ono 
of the SCI A ants entered to spcik to Mrs Grant on some 
lijUbchold matters Phoebe, rejoicing at the opportunity, 

AA as just goii g to leiAc the room, when hei mother callra 
out to her, * Do not go away, dear, I wish to speak *to 
you ’ 

Phoebe av is obliged to leraain, and wondered Avhat her 
mamma could h lAe to tiy When young people’s eon- 
seienees are not vciy clear, theie is always something 
indefinitely awful in being desired to speak with mamma 
uj n anything not specified, and as Phoebe’s conscience 
AAas fir from 1>cni„ calm, ^he felt i ithoi uneasy She 
Avindcicd ibout the looin, sometimes ready to scream •] 
Avith the pun if her hand, which now became almost 
intolerable ‘ Hoav shall T get on my plo\es to iiightl’ 
she thought ‘ my hand it> all in blibters I fif cannot 
decciAc iniiiiina any more 1 might say that my foot 
hlipjied, and that 1 fell f rAvard Avith my hai^d on the 
ribs of the giate , but I could not svy that — it is Avrong 
exen to think it Hut how shall I toll^iiumma ^ Oh 
dear, oh dt ir, how wicked I have been • * 

Ihe seivaiit at last left the room, and Phoifbe stood 
with hei eyes cast down, hei lips compressed, waitin^uto 
hear what her mamma had to saj At this moment mrs 
Giant, who Avas crossing the room, trampled upon some 
thing, ai d stooped to see whawit was 

‘Hoav oxtiaoidinary I* she said aloud. * Why ^ how 
can this be ' my earring <m the ground, when I distinctly 
iccollcet putting it this morning m the secret draAvei of 
my jewel box ’ No one knows the spring — except indeed 
Phoebe My dear child,’ she said, looking round, but 
the * dear child’ bad sunk upon a couch, exhausted With 
pun and shame * My darling" she cried, rushw to 
wvrds hei, ‘how pale you aie — how ill you •Kuk ^ 
fell your mother what is the matter ! ’ Phoebe sHOntly 
raised her poor hand, still eni eloped in the cotton-wool 
‘ Phoebe * how is this I Ah, I see— ray poor child has 
burnt her hand, and has concealed it h'om her mother 

• •• • 
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for fear of agitating her. My dear, good child, ‘how 
nobly you have borne the pain f Ah, it is frightful I * 
she continued with a shudder, as she unbound the wool, 
part of which stuck to the unfortunate hand. 

Phoebe could bear it no longer. Bursting into te.ars, 
she threw h(|^self' into her mother’s arms, and sobbed ns 
if her hcarf i^ould break. ‘Oh no, niannna— no, dear, 
darling mamma ! * she said as soon as she could speak, 
‘ I have not borne it nobly ! — I do not deserve your kind- 
ness, luy own beloved mamma ! 1 have been naughtier 

to-day than 1 ever was before. I have disobeyed you in 
everything: I have been in the garden; I did not finish 
the frill till three o’clock. You do not know how wicked 
I have been; but I have been punished, for my hand is 
dreadful. 1 may say that word now, mamma. But iny 
shame at having deceived such a good iiminnia is worse.’ 

Mrs Grant kindly soothed the poor child, and begged 
her not to say any more till she was composed. A shoit 
time afterwHi’ds, when Phoebe was lying cushioned on 
the soft conch in the dressing-room, with lier mamma 
beside her — tliat dear mamma, one touch of whose gentle 
hand seemed to soothe the pain which she suffered, and 
almost to chase it away — she eased her heaifc by confess- 
ing everything. The tears wore in the mothei’s eyes 
when Phoebe lind finihlied. 

‘ You arc sufficiently punished already, my child, and 
'I will not say anything moie about it. We uiH put 
away the unfortunate frill.* 

‘Oh no, mamma, the poor frill flliall Tint be put away. 
It was intended for you, mainiiia; but if^oiiwill allow 
me, I shall ha^e it sewn on to my cap, so that when I 
put it on at night, I may remember wJiy it is thcie. I 
do not think, mamma,* she continued, smiling, ‘ that I 
shall ever be disobedient again. No, I am sine I shall 
not. Do you know, mnimna, I am so a cry glad I burnt 
^jiiy hand ? * 

‘Glad, Phoebe! Why?’ 

* Because, mamma, I am afraid that if it hnd not been 
for that, I should not have told you about going into the 
garden, and not finishing the fi ill; and then how mistr- 
able I should have been at the theatre after ha\ing 
i deceived you bo much 1 * 

‘ That IS very true, my dear child,’ said her raamma, 
affectionately kissing her. * And I am glad too, for I 
fe^l confident that the misery and pain you have endured 
to-day is a lesson which will be remembered by you all 
your life.* J. G. C. 


OCCASIONAL IS O T E. 

DR nUClvLVND ON ARTCSHN WF.LIS. 

London thirsts for water. She is at present the victim 
of seven monopolist water-companies, who only supply 
the clement to ‘200,000 out of the 270,000 houses of 
which she is said to consist. Nor is the fiuid so supplied 
either oC the best or the cheapest. After it is diawii from 
the filthy Thames, it is so infiltered and ‘purified ’ that 
it become'S fiat and exhausted, which with temperance 
communities — whcK arc os critical abjut their water as 
gourmets are ^^Lspecting wines — is a serious evil. Even 
an ordinary supply of this, a small house of L.50 a 
^r rentf has to pay about four guineas per annum. The 
N<ijy River is the only other source of supply; and it is 
not every London parish that can boast of a single 

In ibis truly tantalising condition, the liondoners are 
at liyt opening their parched throats to emit cries for 
‘ more water ! ’ Plans are propounded, companies are 
started, and controversies are fluently engaged in, for the 
purpose of answering the desperate demand. One party 
is for exhausting the Thames a little more by robbing the 
hoary father of rivers of the purest of his waters at llenly; 
another is for draining the Wardle or the liCa ; and a 
third Set of advocates are strongly in favour of Artesian 
well8.<« 

About these last much misapprehension exists; and the 
opinion of so eminent a geologist and hydrographer as 
Dean Buckland is of value not only to those who take a 
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side in the dispute, but to those who are interested u^\he 
general subject of Artesian wells. At a recent mcLtftg ot 
the Tfistitute of British Architects, the doctor denied a 
statement which had been put forth, that sufficient weter 
might be obtained in the metiopolis by Artesian wells 
to afibrd an ample supply to ten such cities as London. 
He would ventiiio to afiinn, that though theie weio fiom 
250 to 300 so-called Artesian wells in the metrojiolis, 
there was not one real Aitesian well witliin three miles 
of .St Paul’s. An Artesian well was a w'cll tliat was 
always overflowing, either from its natural source, oi 
from an artificial tube; and >vhen the o\ci flowing ceased, 
it was no longer an Aitesinn well. Twenty or thiity ycais 
ago there were many Artesian wells in the ncighbonihood 
of the metropolis — namely, in the gaidens ot tlio Ilorti- i 
cultural Society, in the gardens of tlie Bishop of Jiondon 
at Fulham, and in Brentford and its vicinity; but tic 
wells which W’cre now made by boring tliiough tlie Jjon- 
don clay were merely common wells. He had lie.nd it 
said th.it Artesian wells might be made in any ])Mit of 
London, because there w^as a supply of water which would 
rise of its own accord; but ho could state with leg.iid to 
the WMtci obtained to supply the fimnt.iins in 'Jiafalgni ( 
Square, that it did iwt use witlvin forty feet of the Pin- i 
face- it was puinped up by means of a steam-engine. I 
No less than Tj.lfl,000 had been spent upon an AitcM.m 1 
well whiih had been made on Soulhanipton coimnon, Imt ' 
the water never had lisen within eighty fort of ilic sin | 
face, and nc^er would rise any highci. Ihe supply of 
water formeily obtained from the no-called AiLe&i in well^ 
in London had been gicatly diimnislied by the iiinkinj’ .>f 
new wells. iVfany of the l.uge bi ewers in tlie nit: t mix* Jus 
W'ho obtained watei fiom tluue wtllh had Ineii gieitly 
incony enienced by the failun^ of the supply; and he lad 
rceei^ed a letter fiom a gentleman coinireU'd with a 
brewei’s establnsliinent, stating that the water in tlieir 
well was now’^ Hill feet below the pin t.u e, while n phut 
tunc ago it used to lise to within O.*) feet. Indeed the 
large biewers wei(‘ aetmilly on the point of bLiuliuiitey 
with icgiird to a supply of watei. 

A gentleman present corioboiatfd the Rev. Dean l>y I 
stating that ceitain London bicweiP, who obtained their ' 
supplies of water from what .aic called Aitesinn wells, had I 
been forced into a mutual agreement not to blew on the | 
same days, in order that each might Inivo a suflieient 
sujiply of water. 

Iho single example cited by Dr BucklaTul as to the 
expense of these wells can be extensividy siippoitctl. 
One lately sunk opposite the f.ishionable chinch of St 
James has cost, first and last, not far shoit of L 20,000 ; ' 
and another, in which the Ilainjistead Waler-(‘omp.iny 
have already, it maybe said, liteialJy smiA: L. 11,000 at 
Highgatc, has as yet made no simi, not a diop vif water ' 
having been yet obtained. Thepe facta may sene to nio- 
deiato the exhortations of the more ardiuit advocates ot 
Artesian wells. i 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON IN A QUARTER OF , 
AN HOUR. 1 1 

[About ten }cars ago tlie following burlesque nair.ative was per- i | 
formed na an interlude in a Paii&ian tbe.atrc, by a clever iictoi in 
the charnc. r of an old soldier of the Kmpire. Tt sufTers of course 
by traiiBlation, and stdl more by beim; only lead, w^jde the biihlc- 
ness, abruptness, and slang stylo of the vcter/in arc iinexliibiUd. 

It is, neveithcless, woittb' of appealing even under the dihad- 
vantage of an English dre^:— ] # 

.Silence! and you shalUiear all about Napoleon — a famous 
individual, born in Corfica, a little tail of country, not 
tw’o doors from the sea,"wlicrc the natives have a f.itigiiing 
habit of .assassinating each other, from father to son." IIis 
parents put him to the military school— full of talents — 
with .a little throe-comcred hat, and his hands behlid his 
back— imitating already his jiorirait. Ho workeff so liard 
that his eyes were hollow, ajid his face — saving your pio- 
sence — tlie colour of nankeen breeches. Whei^the masters 
of the school saw this, they said, ‘ Thi^e’s a youth who has 
a real taste for the artillery.* Presently, liaving pushed 
his wagr to a very young ago, behold him general !— M’ly I 
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thiii'^^lwaya very iliin, but with loncf Imir — i^li, such longf 
hair, ^ be sure! The jD;ovevniiient of that epoch, which 
was eomimscd of livi* ludividuals, adorned with fuaMiers, 
sent lor him, and said, ‘ Now, then, nur Rood little man, 
\ou see the tliiiiR is this — ^ou must Htart for Italy, where 
‘lie AiHtrians are phijiiiR th^ douce at forty sous a head, 
and uive them such a shove that the devil would take arms 
for it.’ When he heard all that, says he, with that funny 
hair and yellow face, ‘ Agreed — say no inmc! ’ nnd aw'ay to 
Italy — tho couiitiy of veiinicclli and liddlo-striuRs. lie 
crossed St Tlernaid- a great mountain, very high — three 
time'? ^lonlmarlrc, where there is a l.irnous hospiee kept 
by the monks. Here arc poodle -dogs, charged by the 
government to go and scrape for individuals under the 
snow. It is a great philanthropy, that same, on the part 
of these poodles. For m> part I have no talent in that 
W'ay : I wms not bred to the InisiuoHs, small enougli ; on* 
must he caught joimg for that ’ere profession. Once in 
It.ilj, h'* did serve out to the Austrians such a pounding! 
and iiuiiiiLil to Paiis w’itli niillloiis of thoiibands of colours 
ainl gloiiis — to fill the Iiivalidcs. Stop a I t — oiir little 
frieiid\ oil for Eg j jit. Ah! ye gods, liig and little, iny 
good Incud'* a nasty territory tliat Jigypt (so said niy 
Coii/iii BiptisLe, a drimiiner in tlie .'17th, now getting on 
wirh ■! wooden leg)— a eoiiiitry of lUO degi'ces of heat in 
tli'‘ midtlle of w inter, and nothing t(j* diink hut fine sand 
— line, line, line s. md - and eioc‘otlile.s walking about like 
go d eiM/eu<^, and swallowing up C’hrifttiaiis W’ith their 
arms and bug ig*' according to the botanists! Oh doar- 
a jiic, ill le are neilher inns iior •■tniW' in nature ! and then 
the old biokeii julkirs past service, and huge vagabonds of 
siu u 1' .u\cs all 111 stone, Avlierc them there folks keep their 
l.mgi flash, which is a great satisfaction in that countiy, 
enmicllid all over with camels and dromedaiies. It was 
then tbit the Mamelukes Irul the pleasure'— that is, all 
tint woie not so uulueky as to ealeh a cannon bull — to bo 
drown d provisionally in the Nile. Napoleon, who was 
then IJonipailo onl>,w'hcn he sa*.? that grand infusion of 
]M mi '!uk<'s, s.ud, ‘ Is il not delicious.^ ’ llack he conics to 
Fiance, Ic ivmg bclimd him one (Tcnernl Kleher, who found 
hiinsf'lf assassinated one day by a villain thcreabenilK, 
who was ie<juestt'fl fo be se'ule'el on a bayonet, which iu ; 

I the w ij they guillotine iiiilivuliials among the Moham- | 
liiL'ilms Then Napoleon married liis wile', a beautiful 
worn Ml — vei> be.'iutifiil full of good ejualities, and inueh 
swiatness — all along of having been born in MartinUpie, 
the eoimti>, you know, of sugai canc.s. Next >oii have 
limi ag im at the' enemy, banging away at Kylau, Fiied- 
Imd, \iistcrlit/. The (lcvil’.s in the little man — wliat a 
coiiiiliy (1 UK e ' and what rascals the vanquished! all 
foicigiiers ! and all speaking (rerman ! For iny part I 
ciniiot com])ieliciiel how they manage to uiiderhtand each 
other. S iv s Napoleon one day, all to biinsclf, says he, 
Mat me tliink now a little iiioiiie'nt - if I should happen 
to ilic, who’s to take the reins of goveriinient ? 1 am 

veiv soM v, bc(au''e as how, )on see, Josephine is niy wife, 
and I hive llie highest consuleralion for her; but mon 
Dim ’ moil Dieu ! the Empress is so w'ell on that .she never 
can ill ike me the least in tlie w oriel a present of a small 
King of Rome. My position is of extreme triviality.’ Well, 
off lie goes to the emptror of Austria, who had a long 
queue, and said to him, ‘The public demands that I have 
one of your daughters, w'ith whom I am much taken— no 
inatte'i which.’ The emperor of Austria, thinking liiin a 
good - looking chap, with a good place, gave him his 
daughter entirely. In a quarter of an hour Nai>o1eon 
went to take a walk in Russia with eight hundred thou- 
sand clever Luis ; but he met such a tliief-liko cold — cold 
til it froze the very fire, and which w^as only a little warmed 
by the buriii|g of Moscow. After burning their town from 
top to bot4oiii, the enemy soinchovv or other contrived to 
come to I’aris, and had the audacity lb say — the gaseous! — 
tlri^ they Irid eonepie'red us! Just ticii our little usurper, 
finding all the w'orld in a passion v|th him, uttered these 
ever-mcinorablc words, ‘I'm off! ’ Ind so took atrip to 
Elba, and flier, came back to pay uJ[a little friendly visit ; 
biiC onr unfprtunatc hero was passea by the English from 
brigade to brigade all the way to St Helena ; and at this 
hour — would you believe it ? — in that England so rcnowi^ 
for its gcjierosity and brilliant shoe-blacking, they 
come actually to say that Napoleon is dead! and 
there me poonle w'eak enough to give faith to such 
decency. Ho ‘dead! •Never! He know’s better: lyifis'In- 
capable of it : he feipjfs to be dead — that’s all. But he is 
<^>FKing, digging, digging, and one hue morning he will ^ump 


out of his hole, with his littto three-oomered bat, hU I 
hands behind his back, and three milUons q { Nigg^fq^ 
the good of his countiy ! There you have got the 
of Najioleon ! e # 


I MAXUFACTUgE OF CLASS 

^ Besides the invention of mirror and retlt^^HT glasses^ 
for which wc have to thank tho Venetians, mak> 

ing glas.s bciads w.as also first discovered in tHPgPPsdiOUses 
of Miiraini, and i.s practised there at the present day on a 
very extensive sc.alc. Tho siiiaU glass beads iTe fragments 
cut from ]>iece8 of glass tubing, uio sharp edges of which 
are rounded by fusion. Glass tubes of tho proper size are 
first dr.awn from 1 00 to 200 feet in length, and of all pos- 
sible colours (in Venice they prepare 200 different shades), 
‘111(1 .arc broken into lengths ot two feet. These arc then cut 
by the aid of a knife into fragments of tho same length as 
t cir di.'inieters ; they now jiresent the form of beads, tho 
edges of which, however, are so sharp, that they w'ould cut 
the thread on which they have to bo strung. Tlie edges 
have consequently to bo rounded by fusion ; and as tliis 
operation must be performed upon a great number at once, 
and they must not be allowed to stick together, they are 
mixed with conl-diist .ind pow’dered clay previou.s to llicir 
being placed in the revolving cylinder in which they are 
lieatcd. I'lic finished heads are tlien passed through 
sieves sorted to tlielr Hi/n, and strung upon threads by 
women. Resides tho ordinary knitting beads, another 
kind is manufactured, called perlcs d la lune^ w’hicli aio • 
firmer and more i'xjiensive. These are prepared by twist- 
ing a small lod of glass softened by a glass blower’s lamp* 
round .an iron wire. The glass beads made iq imitation of 
n.itural yic.arls for tciilct ornaments, tho invention of Which 
dates from the }ciir ItFid, arc very diflerent from the pre- 
ceding both as regards their api>lic.ation, mode of proctuo- 
tion, .‘iiiil origin. These arc small solid glass beads of the 
same size as native pearls, vvliich they are made to resemble 
by a co.ating of vainish, and wbicli gives thenj, a y^iiliar 
I»carly lustre and colour. A imaker of rosaricA'diy name » 
Jacpiin, was the first to discover that the scaleffpyLipecies 
ot fish afbio or bleak, communiflne a pearly 

line to water. Based upon this observation, glass globuhs 
w ere first eo\ ered on t he outside, but at a later period on the* 
inside, with this aqueous essence. The costly essence, how* 
ever, of which only a (piarter of a iiound could be obtained 
from the scales of 401)0, was subject to one great evil, that 
of decay. After trying alcohol w’ithout succesn, in comc- 
(pience of its dcstroiyiiig the lustre of the suhstance, sal- 
aiiimouiac w’.ss at length found to be the best nif'dium A 
wliicli to apply the essence ; a little isiiiglass is also mixed 
witli it, winch causes it to adhere better. The pearls are 
blown singly at tho lamp; a drop of the essence is then 
blown into them througli a thin tube, spread out by rolling, 
and the dried vaniisli is then covered in a similar manner 
b> .a layer of w’ux. — Knapp's CIteinn>ti p ajiplUtl to Atts a?ul 
JIatf ifucinic'^. 

'I rUKLSIl lllNNEK. 

A'Juikish dinner usually rou.sists of only two di'^hes ; 
but each dish is composed of a varielj of ingredients, such 
as meat, jioultry, fish, A'C. From those dislies the tfuests 
arc helped witli spoons of black horn: the handlcs'^f the 
spoon K used at our dinner were set with di.anioiyl9. The 
dessert, which was served on dishes of silver bc.autifully 
wrought, consisted of peaches, oranges, flesh figs, almonds, 
and a variety of cxiiiiisite sw^ectnieats. Cof5po w.a8 served 
in cups of costly porcelain, and cruets of wrought gold cop » 
tained liqueurs. Tlioso placed before the princess Were sol 
with diamonds and fine jicnrls. The napkins were of ^ 
fabric resembling carnliric, extiemcly fine, and so silky, 
that its surface, rellectod by the radiant light of the lamps, 
presented the effect of silver^ tissue, 'flicre was one 
Turkish cinstom whieli was calculated to create an un- 
pleasing impression, in spite of all the delicate couilbBy 
with which w’o were treated. Every vessel out of which 
Christians, or, as we aie called, infidels, liay^ eaten or 
drunk, is condemned as impure, and is set aside, never 
.again to be used by Mohammeflana. Accordingly, wo were 
re«juested to c.arry aw.ay with us the plates, cups, &o. 
w'hicli wc liad used at dinner. Wo could not take umltraffo 
at this little afiVont, concealed as it was under a grafsew 
veil of generosity. We accepted tho oiferings, whic^', 
dependently of their intrinsic value, were objects of cui^^ 
sity ; and w'e promised to preserve them as memorials 6f 
our deliglitful visit . — Adventyires of a Greek lAtdy, 
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[»tr;iNAL. 


procc^^^om tijc time the oro M put into tlic hii^irkvntil 

LIGHT BEHIND THE Cl-iOUD^* ^ iinished by the hmnmr, is only two lions’ >Vo|^uhi 
* thelono aad weary nights, my child, • stand^th it one ot his liini k i s is now in o|k i itio i it lintni 

all around is drear, .ton, in Morns rou»t> i ln.\c a siiLCimcn of 14011 1i< m 


* ioon IS hidden by the clouds, 
and pain are neai— 

Ink, my gentle Ix/y, 
oomy, tijing houi, 
rt not piutiitcd btill 
1 Almighty Power ' 

ose dark o 1 oiid<i roll nw m , 
lorioiis stars nppear . 
isivo moon, w ith hci calm, p-'k 1 glit 
AVill shine in beauty cleai. 

There Is m Fjo above, my child, 
fhiit slumbers not nor sli c)is 
Tnote 18 A Fritnd in heaven, Iom , 

Who still Ills vigil keeps 

, And though In trouble's darkest h xir 
Ills flee lie neems to shroud, 

Believe— remember— oh, my <hild 
Theio’u light behind the cloud ' 


I inroRiANr IN^ I Nriov 

Mr M Smith S liter of tins c^t^ Ins pist obtained n 
p^enfc for -in inieiition which it is bolieMcI is drstirud to 
fiOTti a most iiTiportfint mtliiencc upon the useful aits el 
I life, and the industry of the eoiintr} iml tiu woild Tt i i 
iipw method of m ilvimy iron diiert lioin the oie with in 
thraoito or bituminous eoil, by a single pioeess me ins 
I of tins icmnvkiblo invuitioii Mi Smith proposes to inaKe 
wrought iron at a cost rf Jj to jO dolhrs pti ton at leist 
,the iisn d cost Ills turnace Ins thiei eombmnl 
' oiu abo\e the othn, ind all actuated h> the 

same liri^ Ihc upper ehanil ci is list 1 loi deoxidising 
th^ oi^~iinpui ities, s ich as snl])hnr, being rained 
oflF'it aiftiwjtemper iture , the middlt (hnuibei foi flnving 
*and yyor|Mp, nud the lower rhamber I ir iceliieing aiiel 
finislm^Cy|p metal la t iken fiom the last n micd to tin 
hammeljS^fluec/eja The whole tune occupied m tins 


itj^whleh IS piemounctd to he e)f the mi} best (b script ion. 
Pcihaps a more impoitant iinnition— if fiillei t vpcinuouta 
should >enfv pieseiit anlicip itioiis — his not been intro 
diictd in many }e irs Its effeet upon the pioibit tion uid 
consumption ot non innst ho immense — (\ m 

Tit St if) Adititisf ) 

A I \llllll I I \\ F T lll-l \ u I) 

The follow 111/ IS in t xti u t fiom t’u will o'* Tu Ige l^p 
shtr, 1 itc seeretnj of st ite of tlu TIniled St ites, kjllerl by 
tin explosion on boaid the "It nnei Pune t >11 ‘1 eniHiiti 

I ite in I set fiec m> servant Divid Rich, in I diitet hiy 
e\( enters to give him e>nc bundled doll ns T leconinitnd 
him m the stiongest itiannei to the rt spect, t steem, an I 
(onliebncQof iny cnmniiinit\ in whuh ht iiwj h ipj en to 
live He Ins been mj slavi lor twentj i iiu ve diiniig 
dl whifh time he has been trusted to even t\ttul md 
in eMr> It spec t My tonhdtiut in bnii bis hi 11 |iu 
boundf I, Ins relation to rnvh If md t imily h s Iw vs. 
‘bcfiifiiitli M to illoul hnii d iil\ o] poitmiities to I e 
and iniurt us, and > et lie has iiev 1 1 Ik tn eh ti r td 11 U) 
serious fiult 1101 eveif 111 m nnnitnitioTi il bit itb ol I In 
decorums ot In st tion 1 Iis mtt lliet net is t f 1 liiL,h 1 1, 
Ins inteeiitv above all f,iis| leion, nid Ins sei se < I lulit nd 
] iO| rii t\ ( orii ct, nid t vi n rt fint d 1 1 1 1 tli it lie is nisllv 
t ntitled to e niv this f 1 1 title ite fiOTii me in th nrwitli 
. tmis which he must now form jt is d i l > his 1 ng nul 
' mrst fntliiul serviets, and to lli suit tie in I •'ft a Iv 
tin ndship whieli I heir him In Hit iniinlc iiupled inch 
confi le litial inttit mrsert twt itv toui •ftniv, (hive iitvii « 
eiven, nor liati oeeisit n to give, linn in iiij][)li i iit wt 1 1 J 
know no man ^ li 3 his ttwii fnills ti iiitie tMilltvuF 
til in he ’ 

Jlu pit ent numb i r f tlic J uii nal ccri] ktes ttic t lltliv Iiiiu^ 
(new sort f r whit b a title patje irilinl \hi\cbirnii inuil, 
a id in i> be hid of tl lublisb is m 1 tl 11 a ci ts 


r w s L R T L s or i r v cm s 


Kaihj w fhfi appi oarhnrf ycat v ill hr i^sutrJ Iht Vii sf of o \f}i v/ /r//, fn I ri i 1 
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The remark ible sueccss which attended the publication of rHATini ns’s IMi.'^rriLANv (n T^smt 
EvTiRiATMNC. Tr vcts — a wotk winch kft off with a weekly bale of 80 000 copies — has in some inejisnu in b i ed 
the Editors to project the present Serial, which, however, will dillcr considerablj in rcope '’iid appiaranee ftrvni 
its predecessor, and be in \ariou8 resnects a novelty 111 Literature 
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